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PREFACE. 


Tuts work is an enlarged and amended edition of the author’s 
*« Lectures on Theology,” printed in 1876 for the use of students in 
the Rochester Theological Seminary. It contains nearly four times 
the amount of matter embraced in the former volume. The main 
text remains substantially the same, although important additions 
have been made to the treatment of the intuition of the divine 
existence, the classification of the attributes, the statement of the 
doctrine of decrees, the teaching as to race-sin and race-responsibil- 
ity, ability or inability, the ethical theory of the atonement, and 
the final state of the wicked. The section on the moral nature of 
man (conscience and will) is new; a few minor paragraphs of the 
vlder book have been omitted; and the work has been somewhat 
altered in arrangement. 

The author’s aim has been not so much the writing of a theology 
for theologians as the construction of a hand-book for the use of 
students fur the ministry. The main text is intended to serve as 
the basis for daily recitation ; the matter in smaller print is added 
by way of proof, explanation, or illustration. To save labor to the 
reader, Scripture passages referred to in the text have been printed 
in full in the appended notes— the Revised English Version, except 
where otherwise indicated, being used, and the readings of the 
American Committee being generally preferred. Minute references 
are given, under each head, to the various books which may serve 
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as additional sources of information or suggestion. The writers 
referred to are not mentioned as authorities: it has been the aim, 
in general, to indicate not only the authors whose views are favored, 
but also those who best represent the views combated, in the text. 
The editions used are those found in the Library of the Seminary for 
whose students the text-book was originally written ; fortunately 
these editions are, in general, the latest. 

It has been thought well not only to give references to the best 
writers on the subjects treated, but also to introduce brief quota- 
tions from them, with a view to familiarize the reader with their 
general doctrinal position and to stimulate him to further reading 
of the works themselves. Many of these quotations are followed 
by explanatory or critical remarks, and in the smaller print consid- 
erable space is not unfrequently given to notes upon matters that 
could not be fully treated in the text, such as the history of sys- 
tematic theology, the authorship of the Pentateuch, heathen sys- 
tems of morality, heathen trinities, the Mosaic history of creation, 
the Sabbath, objections to the evolutionary theory of the origin of 
man, a tabular view of theories of imputation, notes on depravity, 
guilt, and penalty, the humanity of Christ, the Old Testament 
sacrifices, the doctrine of election, union with Christ, ordination to 
the ministry, the immortality of the soul, and the second coming 
of Christ. 

It will be noticed that books are sometimes referred to which can 
hardly be called the best sources of information : in such cases the 
intention has often been to help the theological student to use 
intelligently the books he has; in other words, to enable the pos- 
sessor of few books, and those not the best, to get from them all 
the good he can. 

Attention is culled to the element of Scriptural exposition that 
has been admitted. Under each of the chief doctrines, the main 
passages relied upon for proof are somewhat fully explained ; while 
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the attempt has been made to condense the results of the best 
modern exegesis into the few words of explanation immediately fol- 
lowing many of the minor passages cited. Although much material 
for private study is thus added, the author does not regard the 
work, even in its present form, as more than an outline which needs 
to be filled in by the fuller expositions and discussions of the class- 
room. It is to be judged by its aim —to provide a basis and start- 
ing-point, a source of elementary knowledge and a stimulus to 
thought, in preparation for the oral instruction of a Theological 
Seminary. 

To three living persons the author desires to express his peculiar 
obligation. Two of these are his former teachers: President Noah 
Porter, of Yale College, and President Ezekiel G. Robinson, of 
Brown University; to the former he owes his first insight into 
philosophy ; to the latter his first insight into theology. The third 
name is that of Professor William G. T. Shedd, of the Union 
Theological Seminary, from whose various writings the author has 
for many years derived constant stimulus and suggestion. The 
sincerity and warmth of this threefold recognition are not lessened 
by the fact that the views presented in this volume are in some 
respects peculiar to the author. 

The usefulness of the work, it is hoped, will be greatly increased 
by the very copious indexes of subjects, of authors, and of Scripture 
passages. For the preparation of these, thanks are due to the Rev. 
Robert Kerr Eccles, M. D., recently a student of the Rochester 
Theological Seminary, but now pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Salem, Ohio, with whom the work has been a labor of love. For 
the good measure of typographical accuracy which has been secured, 
grateful acknowledgements are made to Mr. Charles Augustus 
Strong, the author’s son and pupil. 

In the view of the author, the aim of a course of theological study 
is not to crowd upon the pupil a ready-made syatem, but rather to 
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put him in possession of the most important Biblical and scientific 
materials of theology, to cultivate in him the habit of theological 
thinking, and to enable him for himself to master certain of the 
strategic points of doctrine, from which he may afterwards advance 
his lines with safety and success. In the hope that the present work 
may, in these respects, be serviceable to those who are preparing for 
the ministry of the gospel, it is now, with all its imperfections, 
committed to the care and blessing of Christ, the great head of 
the church,— to whom, as the author and perfecter of our faith, be 
eternal glory! 


RocHEsTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
RocwHEstER, May 1, 1886. 
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ERRATA AND ADDENDA. 


Page 1, tine 17 from bottom, for Vaughn, read: Vaughan. 
Page 2, last lino, add: 
Wickier, Handbuch der theologischen Wissenschaften, 2 : 606-760. 
Page 35, line 2, for Lepsius, read: Lipstus. 
‘Pare 2%, line 6 from bottom, for B. J. Baird, read: Samuel J, Baird, 
Page &, Hine 14 from bottom, and page 823, line 10 from bottom, for Summa Doctrina, read: 
Summa Doctrine. 
Seamer Cromer oa 
ler, Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
coy 
Some things are given to us. Among these things are “gree and truth" (John 1:17; ef. 9). 
But there are aver those who are willing to take nothing asa froe gift, and who insist 
‘all 


‘& rationalism which refuses to accept primitive truths unless these can be logically 
Gemonstrated. Since the existence of the soul, of the world, and of God cannot be 
proved in this way, mtionalism is led to curtail, or to misinterprot, the deliverances of 
penne eens serine nr otecin Dow £0.59 menstonet- 
Pago 64, tne 10 from top, adit. 
Cousin, Hist. Philos, *s:emau: F. B. Abbot, Sclentific Theiem, 171-177; Veltoh's 
's Philosophical Classios), 176-101. 

‘Page 55, line 10 from bottom, omit tho three sentences beginning: “ Yet this seems to be, ete, 

} “It ds the extinction, eto." This matter is, for #ub- 


ie tae tae Pata rating Ue pantinins they, sec Bushnell, Nature and the 
Supernatural, 140-164. 
‘Page @, line 18, add: Seo also Gloate, Wunder und Natargesetz, in Studien und Kritiken, 
‘1880 ; 406-48. 
‘Page 0, line 24 from top, add: 
West, in Defence and Confirmation of the Faith ( Elliott Lectures for 1885), 80-120. 
‘Page 7, line 4, adit: See Buckley on Fulth-bealing, in Century Magazine, June, 1980: 221-290. 
‘Page 7, line 14, for sense which, read: sense in which. 
Page 74, tine 14 from bottom, inateadt of A. 1D. 03, reat: A.D. 042 line 1 from bottom, instead 
of 8, read: I. 
‘Page 79, line 25 from top, adil: 
Salmon, Introd. to N. T., 6-81; A.B. Bruce, in Present Day Tracts, 7: no, 38, 
Page %, tine 1, and page 183, line 26, for Supernatural, read: Superhuman, 
‘Pago, line 18 from bottom, and page 12, line 21 from bottom, for Pricatly, read: Priestley. 
Page %, Hine 14, for apostios, read: apostles’, 
‘Page 107, line 10, adil: Z5eklor, Dio Urgeachichte dor Erde und des Mensohen, 137-108. 
‘Page W09, line 35, for Jellet, read; Jellett. 
~via boyd Spenser. 
Page: i from bottom, emit quotation-marks before the word: maintained: Hine 15 
omit quotation marks after the word: antecedents. 
from bottom, adit: ' 
‘art. on the Metaphysics of Oughtness, by ¥. L. Patton, in Presb. Rev., 1886 = 
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Page Mf, tine 4 from bottom, after "the works of thy bunds" arf: 
9:4 4— Christ ts the builder of the house of Terme: "but be that beilt all things te Got" — 
ir ase eer anes ces st gua: Mam he wut 0 tb Maleor of wll 


‘Page 148, Hoe §, all > 
BA 5: 5S —" kisgdom of (Arist and God.” 
Page WM, tine 6 from bottom, after applicate, add: * (quoustion marks), 
‘Pawe i64, line 53 from bottom, odd; James § Candlish, The Work of the Holy Spirit, 
Page Mi, line 13 from bottom, for Neither, read: No one. 
‘Page We, tno 23, add; 

Jeremy Taylor: “He who goes about to speak of the mystory of the Trinity, and 
does it by words and naimes of man's invention, talking of essence and existences: 
hypostases and personalities, priority in coequality, and unity in pluralities, may amuse 
himself and build tabernacle fo bis bond, and talk something ~ be knows not what; 
but the renewed man, that feels the power of the Puther, to whom the Son ts become 
wisdom, sanctification, and redemption, in whose heart the love of the Spiritof God i 
‘shed abroad — this man, though he understand nothing of what is unintelligible, yet he 
Mone truly understands the Christian doctrine of the Trinity,” 

‘Page 174, tine 10, instead of forsoes, read: foresees. 

‘Page 381, tine 7 from bottom, for Andrew, read: Andrew Fuller, 

‘Page IM, line 6, for Maccabees, read: 2 Macoabees. 

‘Page W, fino 15, change the comms toa period, and omit the words: indeed it {s Impossible 
© conceive of Its not having had a beginolng. 

‘Page 1%, line 15 from bottom, after Creation, aiid; Zickler, Die Urgeschichte der Erde und 
des Menschen, 1-77; Rensob, Biblische Schiipfungageschichte. 

Page 19, tine 28 for maintainance, read; maintenance, 


“Page 210, line 2, add: 

Charles , Two Yours Ago: “He [‘Treluddra] ts one of those base natures 
‘whom fact only Inshes into greater fury,—a Pharaoh, whose boart the Lord himself cnn 
only barden"—here we would add the qualifloation: ‘consistently with the limits which 
he has set to the operitions of his erie.” 

“Page 214, line 1, for Monad, read: Monrnd. 

‘Page 2, line 4, for exeutton, read : execution. 

‘Page BH, line 8, add: Zickler, Die Urgeschichte der Erde und des Menschen, 81-105. 
“Page 243, line 21 from bottom, adit: Zieklor, Urgeschichte, 100-1, 

‘Page 2%, ne 2, for breaths, read? breuthes, 

‘Page 254, line 15.from bottom, for creation, reat: creatian. 

“Page 264, Hine 10, for combatied, read; combated. 

‘Page 74, line 5, for ts the only mode, read; ts only the mode. 

Page 22, after line It from bottom, insert: 

‘Law reveals God's love and mercy, but only in their mandatory aspoot: It requires 
In men conformity to the love and mercy of God; and as love and mercy in God are 
‘condithosed by holiness, so law requires that love and merey should be conditioned 
‘Dy holiness in men. Law is therefore chiefly a revelation of boliness: it is tn grace Chat 
‘we find tho chief revelation of love; though even Jove does not save by ignoring holi- 

peas, bat eather by vicariously satisfying its demands, 
“Page 2%, Inst tine, for MOT) read: RYN; line 6 from bottom, for MYXN, read: TROD. 
‘confounds ain with the mere consciousness of sin ; on Sobleiermacher, see 
Doctrine of Sin, 1: $1139, 
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Page 207, line 3 from bottom, for concluston, read: exclusion. 

Page 311, line 30, for while did, read: while he did. 

Page 818, line 18 from bottom, for held, read: hold. 

Page 89%, line 28, for Burgess, read: Burgesse. 

Page 848, line 6, after “to him itis sin.” auld: 

John Ruskin: “The condemnation given from the Judgment Throne— most eol- 
emnly described — is for all the ‘undones’ and not the ‘dones.’ People are perpetually 
afraid of doing wrong; but unless they are doing its reverse energetically, they do it 
alt day long, and the degree does not matter. 

Page 36, line 8 from bottom, for determination, read: deterioration. 

Page 361, line 8 from bottom, add: 
Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 288, 280 (Syat. Doot., 8 : 184, 135). 

Page 858, line 15 from bottom, for arr. read: érriciger, 

Page 967, line 7 from bottom; and page 378, line 19 from top; after ovparg, add: 
for advocacy of the common reading, see Broadus, in Hovey’s Com. on John, 3:13. 

Page 371, line 16, for 8, read: 18, 

Page 877, line 4, for ecumenical, read: cecumenteal. 

Pare 422, ine 2 from bottom, after knowsth what, (neert : is 

Page 480, line 19 from bottom, after: producing power by which the effect is secured, add: 
James Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory, 1: preface, xiil—“A cause is that which 

determines the indeterminate.” 

Page 454, line 7, add: See Lotze, Outlines of Paychology (translated by Ladd), 142, 148. 

Page 458, line 5, after Hovey, add: 

Manual of Theology and Ethics, 5: see also Hovey's Com. on Jobn, 1:18 13—"The 
meaning would then be this: ‘Many did not receive him; but some did; and as to al 
‘who recelved him, he gate them grace by which they were enabled to do this, and s0 to 
become God's children,’ * 

Page 478, line 7, ati 
Rom. 8:3—"God, sending his own Son...... condemned sin in the fuh” = the believer's sins were 

judged and condemned on Calvary. The way of pardon through Christ honors God's 
Justice as well as God's mercy; cf. Rom. 3: 26—"that be might himself be just, and the jostifer of him 
that hath faith in Jorn.” 

Page S0I, line 16 from bottom, for mercy, read: memory. 

Page 511, line 16, for Suphens, read : Stephanas. 

Page 522, line 2, for work, read: word. 

Page 540, line 3 froin bottom, adi 
Per contra, however, see 1 Car. 1: 34—"Iet him eat at home'’— where olxor is contrasted with 

the place of meeting; #0 also 1 (or. 14:35 and Acs 2:20, where olxos seems to mean a 
private house. 

Page 545, line %, add: 

C. Hebert, The Lord’s Supper: History of Uninspired Teaching. 

Page 543, line 2 from bottom, after body, add: Vedder, however, in Bap. Quar. Kev, 1886 : 
20, says that“ The church at Bedford is proved by indisputable documentary evidence 
never to bave been a Baptist church in any strict sense.” 

Page 680, line 16, after the resting place, ad 
But Geeenius, Lexicon, 9th ed., says that though 41x is commonly explained as 
infinitive of xv’, to demand, it ls undoubtedly allied to yr (root Ye), to be sunk 
and = ‘the sunken, or deep, place.” 

Page 640, line 22. for “gathered to their fathers.” read]: “ gathered unto his people.” 

‘Page 681, line 25, hefure 20: 12, insert : Rar. 

Page 584, line 4 from bottom, add: 

The “book of life” == the book of Justification, in which are written the names of those 
who are united to Christ by faith; as the “book of death” would =the book of con- 
demnation, in which are written the names of those who stand in their sins, a8 unre- 
pentant and unforgiven transgressors of God's law. 



























The author's friends and former students are kindly requested to inform him 
of any additional errata which they may discover. 


“©THE EYE SEES ONLY THAT WHICH IT BRINGS WITH IT THE POWER 
OF SEEING.”—Cicero. 


‘OPEN THOU MINE EYES, THAT I MAY BEHOLD WONDROUS THINGS 
OUT OF THY LAW.”—Psalm 119 : 18, 


“FoR WITH THEE IS THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE: IN THY LIGHT SHALL. 
WE SEE LIGHT.”—Psalm 36 : 9. 


“FoR WE KNOW IN PART, AND WE PROPHESY IN PART: BUT WHEN 
THAT WHICH IS PERFECT 18 COME, THAT WHICH IS IN PART 
SHALL BE DONE AWAY.”—1 Cor. 13 : 9, 10. 


SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY. 


PART I. 


PROLEGOMENA. 





CHAPTER I. 
IDEA OF THEOLOGY. 


I. Derrrrion.—Theology is the science of God and of the relations 
between God and the universe. 

Thongh the word ‘theology’ is sometimes employed in dogmatic writings 
to designate that single department of the science which treats of the divine 
nature and attributes, prevailing usage, since Abelard (A. D. 1079-1142) 
entitled ‘his general treatise ‘‘ Theologia Christiana,” has inclnded under 
that term the whole range of Christian doctrine. 

Theology, therefore, gives account not only of God, but of those relations 
between God and the material and spiritual universe in view of which we 
speak of Creation, Providence, and Redemption. 

Jobn the Evangelist is called by the Fathers ' the theologian,’ because he most fully 
tevats of the internal relations of the persons of the Trinity. Gregory Naxtanzen (#28) 
received this designation because he defended the deity of Christ against the Arians. For 
‘8 modern instance of this use of the term ‘theology’ in the narrow sense, see title of Dr. 
Hodge's first volume : “Systematic Theology ; Vol. 1: Theology.” But theology is not 
simply “the science of God,” nor even “ the science of God and man.” It also gives 
account of the relations between God and the universe. 

Yet theology does not properly include other sclences—it merely uses their results; 
eee Wardlaw, Theology, 1: 1,2. Physical eclence is not a part of theology. As a mere 
pbyaicist, Humboldt did not need to mention the name of God in his “Cosmos” (but 
sce Coamos, 2: 413, where Humboldt says: “Psalm 104 presents an iinage of the whole 
Commos"). On the definition of theology, see Luthardt, Compendium der Dogmatik, 1, 
2; Blunt, Dict. Doct. and Hist. Theology, art.: Theology: H. B. Smith, Introd. to 
Christ. Theol., 44; cf. Aristotle, Metaph.. 10, 7, 4; U1, 6, 4; und Lactantius, De Ira Del, 11. 


I. Am.—In defining theology as a science, we indicate its aim. 
Science does not create; it discovers. Science is not only the observing, + 
recording, verifying, and formulating of objective facts; it is also the 
recognition and explication of the relations between these facta, and the 
synthesis of both the facts and the rational principles which unite them, in 
& comprehensive, rightly proportioned, and organic system. 

Theology answers to this description of a science. It discovers facts and 
relations, but does not create them. As it deals with objective facts and 
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their relations, so its arrangement of these facts and relations is not optional, 
but determined by the nature of the material with which it deals. 

In fine, the aim of theology may be stated as being the ascertainment of 
the facts respecting God and the relations between God and the universe, 
and the exhibition of these facts in their rational unity, as connected parts 
of a formulated and organic system of truth. 


Scattered bricks and timbers are not a house, and facts alone do not constitute 
science. Science = facta + relations. Whewell, Hist. Inductive Sciences, I., Introd., 43: 
‘There may be facts without science, as in every common mind; there may be thought 
without science, as in early Greck philosophy. Dove, Logic of the Christian Faith, M— 
The pursuit of gcience is the pursuit of relations." Bverett, Science of Thought, 8; 
“Logy” (c.g. in “ theology"), from Aéyos, = word ~ reason, expression + thought, fact 

«idea ; cf. John 1: 1—"In the beginning was the Word.” 

Because theology deals with objective facts, we refuse to define it as “‘the science 
of religion”; vera Am, Theol. Rev., 1850: 101-12, and Thornwell, Theology, 1: 199. 
Roth the facts and the relations with which theology has to deal have an existence en- 
tirely independent of the subjective mental processes of the theologian. A true theology 
thinks over ayain God's thoughts and brings them into God's order, as the builders of 
Solomon's temple took the stones already hewn, and put them into the places for which 
the arebitect had designed them. We cannot make theology, any more than we can 
make a law of physical nature. As the natural philosopher is “nature minister et in- 
terpres,” so the theologian is the servant and interpreter of the objective truth of God. 
On the Idea of Theology as a System, see H. B. Smith, in Faith and Philosophy, 125-166. 














III. Possrerrry.—A particular science is possible only when three con- 
ditions combine, namely, the actual existence of the object with which the 
science deals, the subjective capacity of the human mind to know that 
object, and the provision of definite means by which the object is brought 
into contact with the mind. ¥ 

In like manner, the possibility of theology has a threefold ground: 1. In 
the existence of a God who has relations to the universe ; 2. In the capacity 
of the human mind for knowing God and certain of these relations ; and 3. 
In the provision of means by which God is brought into actual contact with 
the mind, or in other words, in the provision of a revelation. 

We may illustrate the conditions of theology from selenology—the science not of 
“Junar politics," but of lunar physics. 8elenology has three conditions: 1. the object- 
ive existence of the moon; 2. the subjective capacity of the human mind to know the 
moon; and 3. the provision of some means (¢. y. the eye and the telescope) by which 


the gulf between man and the moon is bridged over, and by which the mind can come 
into actual cognizance of the facts with regard to the moon. 


1, In the existence of a God who has relations to the universe. It has 
heen objected, indeed, that since God and these relations are objects appre- 
hended only by faith, they are not proper objects of knowledge or subjects 
for science. We reply that faith is only a higher sort of knowledge. 
Physical science resta also upon faith—faith in our own existence and our 
own faculties, in our primitive cognitions and in human testimony—but is 
not invalidated thereby, because this faith, though unlike sense-perception 
or logical deduction, is yet a cognitive act of the reason, and may be de- 
fined as certitude with respect to matters in which verification is unattain- 

* able. 
‘Tho objection to theology mentioned and answered above is expressed in the words 
of Mir Willlam Hamilton, Metapbysics, 44, 581: “Faith—bellef—is the organ by which 


‘wo apprehend what is beyond our knowledge.” But acience is knowledge, and what is 
Woyond our knowledge cannot be matter for science. Pres. E.G. Robinson says well, 
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PRnA Re oie biel Salts daisbe be severed from one another, like bulkheads tn # ship, 





‘217-205, shows | right, 
posed In the acquisition of all other knowledge. Dove, Logic of the Christian Faith, 
‘Me If thoology is to be overthrown beouuse It starts trom some primary terms and 
then all other sefences ure overthrown with It, Mazley, Miracles, 104, de= 
Ange fulth ws “unverified reason.” 

‘So the faith which gives fit material for theology is not to be confounded 
 ceiakee ie inegionlion It is simply certitude with regard to spiritual 
realities, upon the testimony of onr own rational nature and upon the testi- 
Sapp is only peculiarity as a cognitive act of the reason is, that 

conditioned by holy affection. As the scienoes of wathetics and ethics, 
Tespectively, are products of reason ns including in the one case a power of 
‘recognizing beauty practically inseparable from a love for beauty, and in 
the other case a power of recognizing the morally right practically insepa~ 
rablo from « love for the morally right, so the science of theology is 
product of reason, but of reason as including a power of recognizing God 
which is practically insoparablo from » love for God. 

fn the text we use the term ‘reuson” to signify the mind's whole power of knowing. 

in this sense, Includes states of the sensibility, so far as they are indispensable 

‘We cannot know an orange by the eye alone; to the understanding of 

it naraccmmy ori Love for the beautiful and the right precedes knowl- 
“the beeutifol and the right. Ullmann draws attention to the derivation of 


the word “heart,” the Scripture ineans simply holy atfection, or senalbility + will. Of. 

‘Hh 5; 25 — the women that wees wise-beariod" 5 Pa 34 =} 0 tase and se thatthe Lard in good” a right taste 

agit fer: 24: 7" Wil give smn 0 Beat wo Aaew me”; Mat. 5; #—~ Blame are the pare 

. jae God; Jeb T=" I ‘willeth tw do Wis will, be shall know of the teaching, 

“worth be God, or whether I speak of mywlf” 18" having tho eyes of your heart éndightennd, that ye 

eee cere te oe ‘begotten of God and kmoweth God. Hs that loveth not knoweth 
sal” 


na Fight state of the affections, is faith, As an operation of 
rational nature, though distinct from ocular vision or from 
‘it is. kind of knowing, und so may furnish proper material for a 


PEs Disieestohre tm %, follows Gerhard in muking Mith the jotnt act of intel~ 
ae Hopkins, Outline Study of Man, 77, 78 speaks not only of the wsthetic 
ithe: hore) reams. Murphy, Solentific Bases of Faith, 03, 109, 165, 191— 
concerning matters in which verification fs unattainable.” 
"2:06" Bellet ‘consists in accepting the affirmations of the aoul—un- 
wJecting them.” Morell, Philos. of Keligion, 34, 8, 5%, quates Coleridge: 
the synthonis of the reason and the individual will, . . , 
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orates this testimony, Buc es, in order to make his science of optics satlsfactury or 
complete, the blind man must have the cataract removed from his eyes by some com- 
petent oculist, 86 in order to any complete or satisfactory theology the veil must be 
taken away from the heart by God himself (of. 2 Ger. 2:85, 16-8 veil Heth wpom thier heart, 
Bat whecanever it [mnarge, ‘4 man] sball turn to the Lord, the weil is taken away"). See Foundations of 
our Faith, 12 18; Shedd, Fist, Dootring, 1; 16t-Ikr Presb. Quarterly, Oct., 1871, Oot, 
182, Oct, 1873; Calderwood, Philosophy of the Infinite, 99, 117; Van Oosterzec, Dog- 
matics, 24; New Englander, July, 1878; 451; Princeton Rev., 184; 122; Christileb, 
Modern Doubt, 14, 126; Grau, Veber den Glauben als hOchete Vernuntft, in Bewels des 
Glaubens, 1565; 1107 Dorner, Geschichte prot, Theol. 225; Newman, Univ. Sermons, 206; 
Hinton, Art of Thinking, Introd. by Hodgson, 5, 


2. Jn the capacity of the human mind for knowing God and certain 
of these relations, But it has been urged that such knowledge is impossi- 
ble for the following reasons + 


A. Becanse we can know only phenomena, We reply: (a) We know 
anental us well ns physical phenomena. (4) In knowing phenomena, whether 
inental or physical, we know substance as underlying the phenomena, and 
as manifested through them. (ce) Our minds bring to the observation of 
phenomena not only this knowledge of substance, but also the knowledge 
of time, apace, and canse, realitios which aro inno sense phenomenal. Sinee 
these objects of knowledge are not phenomenal, the fact that God is not 
phenomenal cannot prevent us from knowing him. 

‘Versus Comto, Positive Philosophy, Martineau’s transl., 26, 24, %—"In order to ob- 
serve, your intellect must pause from activity—yett ls this very activity you want 
tootwerve. If you cannoboffect the pause, you cannot observe; if you do effect it, 
shore f* nothing to observe.” ‘The phrase “Positive Philosophy" implies that all 
knowlodye of mind Is negative. ‘This view is refuted by the two facts of (1) consetous 
nem, and (2) memory; see Martineau, Essays Philos. and ‘Theol, b: 24-40, 207-212, By: 

phenomena we mean “facts, In distinction from their ground, principle, or law"; 
“neither phenomena nor qualities, as such, are perceived, but objects, percepts, or 
beings; and it is by an afterthought oF reflex process that these are connected ax qual- 
ities and are referred to aa substances"; soe Porter, Human Intellect, 51, 288, 620, 610- 
6%, A045. Phenomena may be internal, «9. thoughts; in this case the noumenon Is 
‘the mind, of which these thoughts are the manifestations. Qualities, whether mental 
‘or material, imply the existence of a substance to which they belong—mind or matter: 
they can no more be conceived of ns existing apart from substance than the upper side 
of a plank can be conceived of as existing Without an undor side; see Bowne, Review 
of Herbort Spencer, #7, 207-217. Without substance in which they inbere, the qualities 
of an object huve no ground of unity. The characteristics of substance are (1) being, 
42) power, (8) permanence; see MoCosh, Intuitions, 188-1 (Eng-ed., 161). “The theory 
that disproves God, disproves an external world and the existence of the soul": see 
Diman, Theistic Argument, #87, Ws, We know something beyond phenomena, vk: 
Jaw, cause, force—or we can hare no selence; see Tulloch, on Comte, in Modern 
‘Theortes, 53-73; see also Bib, Sac,, 1874; 211; Alden, Philosophy, 44; Hopkins, Outline 
Study of Mi ; Fleming, Vocab. of Philosophy, art.: Phenomena; New Englander, 
July, 1875 : G87-559, 

B. Becanse we can know only that which bears analogy to onr own nat- 
ure or oxperionce, We reply: (a) It is not essential to knowledge that 
there be similarity of nature between the knower and tho known, The 
mind knows matter, though mind and matter are opposite poles of existence, 
(6) Our past experience, although greatly facilitating new acquisitions, is 
not the measure ef our possible knowledge. Else the first act of knowledge 
would be inexplicable, and all revelation of higher characters to lower would 
be precinded, as well as all progress to knowledge which surpassed our 
present attainments, (c) Even if knowledge depended upon similarity of 
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Vervu Mansel, Limits of Relig. Thought, 7, 9% Per contra, see Martineau, Essays, 
TFS ‘The mind does not exist in space, snd has no parts (sides, corners), Yet we find 
the material for mental science in partial knowledge of the mind, We ure not " geo~ 
graphers of the divine nuture"—Bowne, Review of Spencer, 72—but we sty with Paul, 
not*‘now know we # part of God,” but “now keow we (God in part” (1 Cor. 3:52); ef, Joba 17 3 
"this it life eternal, that they atoald know thio, te ony trur God; Jer. 9: 2k—" let dim that glerieth plery to 
(is that he understandeth and kneweth me” We may know teuly what we do not know exhaust— 
Avely; ewe Beh 3:19—"t know the love of Christ whish pasos Inovielge” Dorner: “Only be who 
knows God, knows his unfathorableness.”” 

E. Becanse all predicates of God are negative, and therefore furnish no 
teal knowledge. We answer: (a) Predicates derived from our own con- 
sciousness, such as spirit, love, and holiness, are positive. (6) The terms 
‘infinite’ and ‘absolute’, moreover, express not merely a negative but a posi- 
tive idea—the idea, in the formor caso, of the absence of all limit, the idea 
that the object thus deseribed goes on and on forever; the idea, in the latter 
cane, of entire self-sufficiency. Since predicates of God, therefore, are not 
merely negative, the argument mentioned above furnishes no valid reason 
why we may not know him. 

Versu: Sir Wot, Hamilton, Metaph., 58—""Phe absolute and the infinite can each only 
be conceived as n negation of the thinknble; In other words, of the absolute and infinite 
we have no conception at all." Hamilton heee confounds the infinite, or the abwenoe 
of all limits, with the indefinite, or the absence of all known limits. Per contra, soe 
Calderwood, Moral Philosophy, 268: Philosophy of the Intinite, 272—" Negation of one 
thing is possible only hy affixoation of another." MeCosh, Intultions, 14, note; Porter, 
Human Intellect, 661, 032; Mivart. Lesons from Nature, 363, Yet a plane which is un~ 
Iimitedt in the one respect of length may be Hmited in other respects, such ms breadth. 
Our doctrine here is not therefore fnoonsistont with what Immediately follows, 


F. Because to know is to limit or detine, Hence the Absolute as un- 
limited, and the Infinite as undefined, cannot be known, We answer: (a) 
God is absolute, not as existing in no relation, but as existing in no neces- 
sary relation ; and, (6) God is infinite, not as exelnding all co-existence of 
the finite with himself, but as being the ground of the finite, and so unfet- 
tered by it. (c) God is actually limited by the unchangeableness of his 
own attributes and personal distinctions, a8 well as by his self-chosen rela~ 
tions to the universe he has created and to homanity in the person of Christ. 
God is therefore limited and defined in such a sense as to render knowledge 
of him possible, 

Vorrus Mansel, Limite of Religions Thought, 75-44, 6-95. Cf. Spinom: “ Determinatio 
at negatio”; hence to detinc God is to deny him. But we deny that all limitation is 
imperfection. Man can be other than he is. Not so God—nt least internally. tut this 
limitation, inherent in bis unchangeable attributes and personal distinctions, is bis per- 
fection, Fxternalty, al! Mmitations upon God are self-Linitations, and ao are consistent 
‘with his perfection. That God should not be able thus to limit himself fn creation and 
redemption would render all self-sacrifice in him impossible, and so would subject hin to 
the greatest of limitations. Perfrotion necossarily implies the power of soif-liritation. 
See Prletderer, Die Iteligrion, 1 = 168, 195; Portor, Human Intellect, 633; Murphy, Scientific 
Bases, 130; Calderwood, Philos. of Tuf,, 168; MeCosh, Intultious, 196; Hickok, Ruttonal 
Cosmology, 85. 

G, Because all knowledge is relative to the knowing agent; that is, what 
we know, we know, not a8 it is objectively, but only aa it ia related to our 
own senses and faculties, In reply: (a) Wo grant that we can know only 
that which has relation to onr faculties. But this is simply to say that we 
know only that which we come into mental contact with, that is, we know 
only what we know. But, (6) We deny that what we come into mental 
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contact with is known by us as other than itis. So faras it is known at all, it 
is known as itis, In other words, the laws of our knowing ure not merely 
arbitrary and regulative, but correspond to the nature of things. We con- 
elude that, in theology, we are equally warranted in assuming that the laws 
of our thought are laws of God's thought, and that the results of normally 
conducted thinking with regard to God correspond to the objective reality. 
Versus Sir Wm. Hamilton, Mctaph., 96-116, and H, Spencer, Firat Principles, 68-27. 
"The doctrine of relativity is derived from Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, who holds 





‘iself furnish the forme; It recognizes these as having an existence external to iteelf; 
See Bishop Temple, Bampton Lectares for 1884: a, W.T. Harris, in Journ, Speo, Phil~ 
osophy, L: 2, exposes Herbert Spencer's self-contradiction: All knowledge Is, not ab~ 
solute, but rofative ; our knowledge of this fact however 1s, not relative, but absolute.” 
Seatwermunore Lesa tlle balm ad tosh Faith and Philosophy, 
USI; Herbert, Modern Realism Examined: Pres. 
3. Enrica, in Johnson's Eneyclopmdin; MeCosh, Intuitions, 
1-146, 340, 341, and Christianity and Positivisin, 17-125; Muurioe, Whut is Revelation? 
Alden, Intellectual Philos., 5-70 (esp. 71-79); Porter, Human Int, 6%; Murphy, Seien- 
tile Bases, 163; Bib. apg dewey Princeton Rev., 164; 1; Bowne, Review of 
. in Princeton 





Carpenter, Méntal Physiology, 117; Harris, Philos. Basis of helwn, 108-19: Inverach, 
in Present Day Tots, 5: no. 20. 


3. In Goda actual revelation of himself and certain of these reta- 


A. That revelation, as a making known, is nec sasarily internal and sub- 
jective—cither a mode of intelligence, or a quickening of man’s ‘cognitive 
powers—and hence can furnish no objective facta such as constitute the 
‘proper material for science, 

[The objection here mentioned is urgeit by the idealistic school of thinkers, as the 

considered are mainly urged by those who ineline to materialism. 

@ pendulum of thought seems now about to swing unce more in the direction of 

4 careful examination of the objection before us fs indispensable. It may be 

peace Morell, Phitos. of Religion, E-151, 143—" The Bible cannot in strict ac~ 

fi ‘Of language be called a revelation, since 4 revelation ulway’s implies an netund 

intelligence in a Living mind”; F. W. Newman, Phases of Fatth, 1—"Or 

God we know nothing without—eversthing within ; Theodore 

+ Verbal revelation can never communicate a simple idea like that of God, 
earn eeeion” F 00 review of Parker in Bib, Sac, 18 : 4-27. 


‘reply to this objection, 
fe grant that revelation, to be effective, must be the means of induc- 
mode of intelligence, or, in other words, must be eran 








y imparted, was often internal and subjective. 
that external revelation ix therefore useless or impossible, 
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might stir up the dormant powers of the mind. Religions ideas, however, 
do not spring wholly from within. External revelation can impart them. 
Man can reveal himself to man by external communications, and if God has 
equal power with man, God can reveal himself to man in like manner. 

(0) Hence God's revelation may be, and, as we shall hereafter see, it is, 
in great part, an external revelation in works and words. We claim, more- 
over, that in many cases where truth was originally communicated internally, 
the same Spirit who communicated it has brought about an external record 
of it and so has insured its preservation in permanent and written form. 

(@) With this external record we shall also see that there is given upon 
proper conditions a special influence of God's Spirit, so to quicken our 
cognitive powers that the external record reprodnces in our minds the ideas 
with which the minds of the writers were at first divinely filled. 

(e) Internal revelations thos recorded, and external revelations thus in- 
terpreted, both furnish objective facts which may verve as proper material 
for science. Although revelation in its widest sense may include, and as 
constituting the ground of the pomibility of theology does include, both 
insight and ilumination, it may also be used to denote simply a provision 
of the external means of knowledge, and theology bas to do with inward 
revelations only as they are expressed in, or as they agree with, this objec- 
tive standard. 

‘We may illustrate the need of internal revelation from Egyptology, which is itn 
possible s0 long as the external rovelution in the hteroglyphics is uninterpreted. Bx- 
ternal revelation (Goryeo, Rom t:19, 20) must by supplemented by internal revelation 
(amoedAvgse, | Gor, 2:40-8). Christ is the organ of exterval, the Holy Spirit the orgun of 
tnternal, revelation, In Christ (2 Gar, 1:20) mre “the yes und "the Ame" the objective oer= 
tainty and the subjective certitude, the reality and the realization, Revelation objeo- 
tive, ms at Sinai; subjeotive, ax in Elishn’s knowledge of Gehuxt @ f, 5:95). On the 
whole subject, see Kabnis, Dogmatic, $2 57-4; Nitazsob, Syst. Christ. Doctrine, 
Luthardt, Pund. Truths, 19; Auberien, Diy. Rev., Introd, 20; Martinenu, Basays, 1 
280; Rib. Sue,, 1807: 548, and AST: 428; Porter, Hum. Intellect, 373-5; Mead, in Boston 
‘Lootures, IST]: 88, 

B. That many of the truths thus revealed are too indefinite to constitute 
the material for science, beeause they belong to the region of the feelings, 
because they are beyond our full understanding, or because they are des~ 
titute of orderly arrangement. 

See Jacobi and Soblelermacher, who regard theolngy a A mere account of devout 
Christian foelings, the grounding of whieh in objective historical fnots tsa matter of 
comparative indifference ; 860 Hagenbach, Mist, Dootrin HAG. Allied to this te 
the view of Feuerbach, to whom religion ix a matter of ey, und the view 
of Tyndall, who would remit theelogy to the region of vague d aspiration, but 
would ex: le it from the realm of science: see Feuerbach, Exsence of Christianity, 
translated by Marian Beans, and Tyndall, Belfast Address. 


We reply : 

(a) Theology has to do with subjective feelings only as they can be de- 
fined, and shown to be effects of objective trath upon the mind. These 
are not more obscure than the facts of morals or payehology, and the same 
objection which would exclude such feelings from theology, would make 
these latter sciences impossible. Moreover, 

(b) Those facta of revelation which are beyond our full understanding, 
may, like the nebular hypothesis in astronomy or the atomic theory in 
chemistry, farnish a principle of union between great classes of other facta 
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otherwise irreconcilable. We may define our concepts of God, and even 
AS eee tlie dee leper perme 
cepts, and whatever difficulty may encumber the putting of them into 
language only shows the importance of attempting it and tho value of even 

an approximate success, 
(©) Even though there were no orderly arrangement of those facta, either 
in nature or in Scripture, an accurate systematizing of them by the human 
mind would not thereby be proved impossible, unless a principle were 
axsumed which would show all physical science to be equally impossible, 
Astronomy and geology are constructed by putting together multitudinous 
facts which at first sight seem to have no order. So with theology. And 
yet, although revelation does not present to us a dogmatic system ready- 
made, a dogmatic aystem is not only implicitly contained therein, but parts 
of the system are wrought oat in the epistles of the New Testament, ax for 
example in Rom. 5:12-19; 1 Cor. 15:8, 4; 8:6; 1 Lim. 3:16; Heb. 6:1,2. 
‘We may illustrate the construction of theology from the dissected map, two pieces of 
whieh are already put together. Origen: God gives us truth in single threads, which 
We IMUiRt Weave Into a finished texture. Scripture hints at the possibilities of combina- 
thom, in Kem. $ 12-48, with its grouping of the facts of sin and salvation about the two 
Persons, Adam and Christ: in Rem. 4: 24, 25, with its linking of the resurrection of Christ 
and Our justification ; in { Ger. 8:6 with its indication of the relations between the Puther 
and Christ; io 1 hm.2: 1% with its poctical summary of the fhets of redemption (see 
Commentaries of DeWette, Meyer, Fairbairn) ; in Med 61,2, with its statement of the first, 
Oe a ‘On the whole subject see Martineau, Essays, 1: 20, 407 
Am. Theol, Kev,, 18: 101-12)—aet, on the Idea, Sources, and Uses of Christiun Thoology, 


TY. Nucessrry.—Tho nocossity of theology hus its grounds 

(a) In the organizing inatinet of the hunian mind. This organizing 
principle is a part of our constitution. The mind cannot endure confusion 
of apparent contradiction in known facts, The tendency to harmonize and 
unify its knowledge appears so soon as the mind becomes reflective; just in 
proportion to its endowments and culture, does the impulse to systematize 
and formulate increase. ‘This is trao of all departments of human inquiry, 
bnt it is peculiarly true of our knowledge of God. Since the truth with 
regard to God is the most important of all, theology meots the deepest 
want of man’s rational nature. Theology is a rational necessity, If all 
existing theological systems were destroyed to-day, new systema would rise 
to-morrow. So inevitable is the operation of this law that those who most 
deery theology, show nevertheless that they have made a theology for 
themselves, and often one sufficiently meagre and blundering. Hostility to 
theology, where it does not originate in mistaken fears for the corruption 
of God's trath, or in a naturally illogical stracture of mind, often proceeds 
from a license of speculation which cannot brook the restraints of a com- 
plete Scriptural system. 

“Beery man has as much theoloxy as he can bold.” Consciously or unconsciously, 

fe naturally as we apenk prose. Soe Shedd, Discourses and Essays, 
Frets Murphy, Soientine Bante of Faith 16-10, 

() Tn the relation of systematic truth to the development of character. 
‘Truth thoroughly digested is essential to the growth of Christin character 
ip the individnal and in the church. All knowlodge of God has ite infin- 
‘enee upon charncter, but most of all the knowledge of spiritual facts in 
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their relations. Theology cannot, as has sometimes been objected, deaden 
the religions affections, since it only draws ont from their sonrees and puts 
into rational connection with each other the truths which are best adapted 
to nourish the religious affections, On the other hand, the strongest Chria- 
tians are those who have firmest grasp upon the great doctrines of Christi- 
anity; the heroic ages of the church have been those which have witnessed 
most consistently to them; the piety that can be injured by the systematic 
exhibition of them must be weak, or mystical, or mistaken. 

Some theology is necessary to conversion—at least, Knowledge of sin and knowledge 
of @ Ravior, For texts which represent truth as nourishment, see Jer. 3; lo—" feed you wish 
Knowledge and understanding; Mat. 4; 4—"man sail not live by bread alons, but by every word that precidech 
watof the mouth of God; 1Cbe 2-1, 2—"bwbet in Oneist ..... Esl ye with milk, not with mest"; Hob S44 
bat solid food is for full-grown mes.” Christian morality i+ a fruit which grows only from 
the tree of doctrine. Christian character rests upon Christian truth aa its foundation ; 
woe 1 Gor, 3: 1B-ih—"1 ald « foundation, and anethor buildeth therwn” See Dorus Clarke, Saying the 
Cutevbisin ; Simon, on Christ, Dootrine and Lify, In Iib, Sac. July, L945 ABH, 


(e) In the importance to the preacher of definite and juat views of 
doctrine. His chief intellectual qualification must be the power clearly 
and comprehensively to conceive, and accurately and powerfully to express, 
the truth. He can be the agent of the Holy Spirit in converting and sanc- 
tifying men, only as he can wield ‘‘the sword of the Spirit, which is the 
word of God” (Eph. 6: 17), or, in othor language, only as he can impross 
truth upon the minds and consciences of his hearers. Nothing more cer- 
tainly nullifies his efforts than confusion and inconsistency in his statements: 
of doctrine, His object is to replace obscure and erroneous conceptions 
among his hearers by those which are correct and vivid. He cannot do this 
without knowing the facta with regard to God in their relations—knowing 
them, in short, as parts of a system. With this truth he is put in trast. 
To mutilate it or misrepresent it, is not only sin against the Revealer of it 
—it may also prove the ruin of men’s souls. The best sufeguard against 
such mutilation or misrepresentation, is the diligent study of the several 
doctrines of the faith in their relations to each other, and especially to the 
central theme of theology, the person and work of Jena Christ. 

‘The more refined and retloctive the age, the more it requires reasons for feeling. 
Imagination (pootry, eloquence, political and military enthusiasm) fe not less strong, 
but more rational. Progress from “Buncombe.” in forensic oratory, to sensible and 
logical address. Tn pulpit oratory, mere Scripture quotation and fervid appeal are no 
Jonger sufficient. ‘The preacher must furnish « busls for feeling by producing intelligent 
conviction, He must instruct before he cam move. Spurgeon: We shall never have 
great preachers until we haye great divines. You cannot build a man-pf-war out of m 


currunt-bush, nor can great soul-moving preachers be formed out of superficial stu- 
dents." Illustrate by mistake in physician's presoription, and by sowing crop of acorns. 












(d) In the intimate connection between correct doctrine and the safety 
and aggressive power of the church. The safety and progress of the 
church is dependent npon her **holding the pattern of sound words” (2 Tim. 
1:13), and serving as “pillar and ground of the truth" (1 ‘Tim. 8: 15). 
Defective understanding of the trath results sooner or later in defects of 
organization, of operation, and of life. Thorough comprehension of Chris- 
tian troth a4 an organized system furnishes, on the other hand, not only an 
invaluable defense against heresy and immorality, but aleo an indispensable 
stimulus and instrument in aggressive labor for the world’s conversion, 
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D8t; Fick, Vergl. Worterb, dor Indogur. Spr.,2: 227: Vaniook, Gr-Lat. Rtym, Wiirterd., 
228M; Andrews, Latin Lexicon, in eve; Nitesch. System of Christ. Doctrine, T; Van 
Gosternce, Dogmatics, 75-77; Philippt, Ginutensehre, 1:6; Kabuis, Dogmatil, 3: 18. 


2, False conceptions, 

(a) Religion is not merely, as Hegel declared, a kind of knowing; for it 
would then be only an incomplete form of philosophy, and the measure of 
knowledge in each case would be the measure of piety. 

Tha system of idealistic panthotsm, God ts the suliject of rellicion as woll as its object. 
Religion God's knowing himself through the human consciousness. The Guosties, 
Stapfor, Henry VIII, show that there may be much theological knowledge without 
true religion. Inmocuruey of Chillingworth’s maxim: “The Lible only, the religion 
of Protestants.” Sce Hamerton, Intel. Life, 214; Bib. Sac, 0: 374 On Hegel, see 
Porter, Human Tntolloot, 50, 60, 412, 825, 608, tt, 636, 8, 50, 


(2) Religion is not, as Schleiexmacher held, the mere feeling of depend~ 
ence ; for such feeling is not religious, unless exercised toward God and 
accompanied by moral effort, 

Position of Schielermacher in German theology, as transition from the old rutionalisin 
to evangelical faith. " Like Lagarus, with the grave-clothes of a panthelstic philosophy 
‘entangling his steps." yet with a Moravian experience of the life of God in the sonl, he 
based religion upon the inner certainties of Chrintian feeling. Tut though faith begins 
in Tecling, itdoes notend there, Valuclessness of morv feeling shown in. emotions of 
theatre-goers, and in occasional phenomena of revivals Cy, James 1; %—"Pure religion... 
4s this, To wisi the fathvorlean” "faith without works is deed.” On Schielermacher, soe Bib. Sac., 
Apr, 182s 975; July, 188): 84; Liddon, Blements of Religion, lect, i; Ebrard, Dogmatik 
1:14; Jolins Mitiler, Doct. Sin, 1: 175; Hagenbach, Encyclop.. 20e Aufl, 13 2525-0 
Pishor, Eesaya on Supernat. Orig. of Christianity, 541-920; Caird, Philos. of Religion, 
100-16. On ernotional excitement in preaching, see Kerfoot, in Bap, Rov. April, 164; 
1-184, 

{e) Religion is not, as Kant maintained, morality or moral action; for 
morality is conformity to an abstract law of right, while religion is essen- 
tially a relation to a person, from whom the soul receives blessing and to 
whom it surrenders itself in love and obedience, 

Kant, Kritik der praktisches Versunft, Reschluas: “I know of but two beautiful 
things, the starry heavens above my head and the sense of duty within my heart.'* 
But the mere sense of duty only distresses. Objections to the word “obey " as the im- 
perntive of religion: (1) It makes religion a matter of will only. (2) Will presupposes 
affection, (8) Love ie not subject to will. (4) It makes God all law and no grace, 
(5) If makes the Christian w servant only, not a friend. See Shedd, Sermons to the 
Natural Man, 24-240; Liddon, Elements of Religion, 18. Versus Matthew Arnold: Re= 
Mgion is " Ethics heightened, enkindled, lit up by fooling.” This leaves out of viiw the 
receptive element in religion, as well as its relation to a personal God. 


3. Hesential idea, 


[ Religion in its essential idea is a life in God, or, in other words, a life 
lived in recognition of God, in communion with God, and under eontrol of 
tho indwelling Spirit of God. Since it is a life, it cannot be described 
a8 consisting solely in the exercise of any one of the powers of intellect, 
affection, or will. As physical life involves the unity and codperation of 
all the organs of the body, so religion, or spiritual life, involves the united 
working of all the powers of the soul, To feeling, however, we must assign 
the logical priority, since holy affection toward God, imparted in rogonora- 
tion, is the condition of truly knowing God and of traly serving him, 


Ree Godot, on the Uitimate Design of Man—“God in man and man in God "—in 
Princeton Rev. Nov., 1880; Plelderur, Die Mellrion, 5-78, and HRelizionsphiloso plate , 285 + 
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Religion is “Sache des ganzen Geisteslebens."" Van Oosterzee, Dogmatics, 81-85; Julius 
Miller, Doctrine of Sin, 2: 227; Nitzach, System of Christ. Doctrine, 10-28; Luthardt, 
Fund. Truths, 147; Twesten, Dogmatik, 1:12. Query: Can a man, in strict propriety of 
speech, be said to “ get religion"? 


4. Inferences. 

From this definition of religion it follows : 

(a) That in strictness theré is but one religion. Man is a religious being, 
indeed, as having the capacity for this divine life. He is actually religious, 
however, only when he enters into this living relation to God. False re- 
ligions are the caricatures which men given to sin, or the imaginations 
which men groping after light, form of this life of the soul in God. 


‘Van Oosterzee, Dogmatics, 88-98; Peabody, Christianity the Religion of Nature, 18— 
“If Christianity be true, it is not a religion, but the religion. If Judaism be also 
true, it is 80 not as distinct from but as coincident with Christianity, the one religion to 
which it can bear only the relation of the part to the whole. If there be portions of 
truth ingther religious systems, they are not portions of other religions, but portions 
of the one religion which somehow or other became incorporated with fables and 
falsitics.” 


(0) That the content of religion is greater than that of theology. The 
facts of religion come within the range of theology only so far as they can 
be definitely conceived, accurately expressed in language, and brought into 
rational relation to each other. 

(c) That religion is to be distinguished from formal worship, which is 
simply the outward expression of religion, As such expression, worship 
is ‘formal communion between God and his people.” In it God speaks 
to man and man to God. It, therefore, properly includes the reading of 
Scripture and preaching on the side of God, and prayer and song on the 
side of the people. 


On the relation between religion and worship, see art. by Prof. Day, in New England- 
er, Jan., 1882, 





CHAPTER II. 


MATERIAL OF THEOLOGY. 


T. Sovaces or Tunotoey.—God himself, in the last analysis, must be 
the only souree of knowledge with regard to his own being and relations. 
Theology is therefore a summary and explanation of the content of God's 
self-revelations. These are, first, the revelation of God in nature ; secondly 
and supremely, the revelation of God in the Scriptures. 

Ambrose: “To whom shall I give greater credit concerning God than to bd him 


self?" Von Baader: "To know God without God is impossible: there is no knowledge 
without him who is the prime source of knowledge.” 


1. Scripture and Nature. By uature we here mean not only physical 


facts, or facts with regurd to the substances, propertios, forces, and laws of 
the material world, but also spiritual facts, or facts with regard to the in- 
tellectual and moral constitution of man, and the orderly arrangement of 
human society and history. 

We bore use the word ‘nature* in the ordinary sense, as including man, There is 
another and more propor sense of the word "nature,’ which makes st siraply a complex 
of forces nnd beings under the law of cause and effect. ‘To nature in this sense man 
belongs only us respects his body, while as Immaterial and personal he is a supernatural 
belong. Free will is not under the law of physical and mechanical causation. As Bush- 
nell hes anid: "Nature and the supernatural together constitute the ono system of 
God." Drummond, Natoral Law in the Spiritual World, 222—""Things are natural or 
snpernatural accardinr to where we stand, Man bs supernatural to the mineral; God ti 
supernatoral to the man.” We shall in subsequent chapters uae the term ‘nature’ in the 
narrow Sense. The universal use of the phrase “ Natural Theology,” however, compels 
us in this chapter to employ the word ‘nature’ in {ts broader sense as Including man, 
although wo do this under protest, and with this explanation of the more proper mein 
ing of the term. See Hopkins tn Princeton Rev, Sept., 1682: 1 aq. 


(a) Natural theology.—The Scriptures assert that God has revealed him- 
self in nature. There is not only an outward witness to his existence and 
character in the constitution and government of the universe (Ps, 19; Acta 
14:17; Rom. 1:20), but an inward witness to his existence and character 
in the heart of overy man (Rom. 1 ; 17, 18, 19, 20,82; 2:15). The system- 
atic exhibition of these facta, whether derived from observation, history, 
or science, constitutes natural theology, 

Outward witnens: P10 :tt—"The hives dade the glory of Gi; deta 14-17 "he heft nut Rimaalt 
‘withont witness, in that he did good, and gare you from heaven rains and fruitful seasens”; Bom. 1 :20~for the 
nvisibie things of him sino the creation of the world ary clearly ween, being peroerad through the things that arw mada, 
‘ermn bis everlasting power and divinity.” Inward witness; Rom 1/19—9 yreerde rod deow “that which 
is Known of Ood in ranifiot ainong them’ Compare the dwoxsAvnrerai of the gospel, in verse IT, 
with the drocaAvrrerm of wrath, in y. 1s-two revelations, one of dpyi, the other of 
x4.¢; 900 Shedd, Hornilotics, 11. Rom. 1: 2—"Xnowing the antinanes of Got”; 12 : 5—" they show tha 
‘work of the law written tn their bate” ‘Therefore even the heathen aro “ witout ume" (Rom. t : 20). 
Phere are two books: Nature and Seripture—one written, the other unwritten: and 
therv is need of studying both. On the pasuyes in Romans, seo tho Commentary of 
Hodge. 
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SOURCES OF THEOLOGY, wu 


(4) Natural theology supplemented.—The Seriptures declare, however, 
‘with equal plainness, that the revelation of God in nature does not supply 
all the knowledge which o sinner needs (Acts 17:23; Eph. 3:9), This 
revelation is therefore supplemented by another, in which divine attributes 
and merciful provisons only dimly shadowed forth in nature are made 
known tomen, This latter revelation consists of « series of suj 
events and communications, the record of which is preserved in the Script- 
ures ‘There is, indeed, an internal work of the divine Spirit, by which 
the onter word is made an inner word, and its truth and power are mani- 
fested to the heart. This teaching of the Spirit, however, is not a giving 
of new truth, but an illumination of the mind to perceive the truth wlready 


it looks to the Scriptures themselves as its chief 

imoectaa of raakecsal anid ita final etendara of appeal. We use the word reve- 

lution, therefore, henceforth, to designate the objective truth made known 
in Scripture. 

dew 17: 3—Pauil shows that, though the Atheaians, In the erection of un altar to an 


coaeeption 

Tee Ai spe both Yoen hi bs God "— thle mystery S in the gospel made known for man’s salva. 

tion. “Experience,” from expertor, to test, try, Christian consciousness is not norma 

‘Kermans, Dut sorma narmata. Light, like life, comes to us through the mediation of 

others. Yet the first comes from God as really as the lust, of which without hesitation 
= God made me," though we have human parents, See Culvin, Institutes, book 


¢) The theology of Soripture not unnatural. —Though we speak of the 
traths of nature as constituting natural theology, we are not 
to infer that Scriptural theology is unnatural. Sinee the Scriptures have 
the same author a4 nature, the same principles are illustrated in one as in 
the other. All the doctrines of the Bible have their reason in that same 
nature of God which constitutes the basis of all material things, Christian- 
ity is a supplementary dispensation, not as contradicting, or correcting 
in, natural theology, but os more perfectly revealing the truth. 
, indeed, is the ground-plan upon which the whole creation is 
bath rg mt ta tt oh tn theology is but « 
See ant, Hence the theology of nature and the theology of 
Boripture aro mutually dependent. Natural theology not only prepares the 
way for, but it receives stimulns and aid from, Scriptural theol Natural 
r may now be a source of truth, which, before the Scriptures came, 
farnish, 


7, Christianity the Religion of Nature, lect. 2: Revelation is the unveiling, 
what} existed, and excludes the idea of newness, Invention, 
of earth is the natural religion of heaven.” Compare 


sorise the cross existed In eternity; the atoneme 
‘Note Plato’s Hlusteation of the cave whieh an be onafy threaded 
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by one who has previously entered it with « toreh. Nature is the dim Ught frou: the 
cave's mouth; the torch ix Scripture, Kant to Jacobi, in Jacobi's Werke, 3: 523—"' Lf the 
qospel had not previously taught the universal moral laws, reason would not yet bave 
obtained so perfect an insight into them." Dorner, Hist. prot, Theol, 2, 283; Fuith at 
‘the Reformation first gave scientific certainty; it had God sure—hence it proceeded to 
banish scepticism in philosophy and science. Seo also Dove, Logic of the Christian 
‘Fuith, 835; Bowen, Metaph. and Ethics, 442-465; Iib. Sac, 1874: 435, 


2. Seripture and Rationaliem. A\though the Scriptures make known 
much that is beyond the power of man’s unaided renson to discover or fully 
to comprehend, they contain nothing which contradicts a reason conditioned 
in its activity by a holy affection and enlightened by the Spirit of God. 
‘To reason in the large sense, us including the mind’a power of cognizing 
God and moral relations—not in the narrow sense of mere reasoning, or the 
exercise of the purely logical faculty—the Seriptares continually appeal. 

A. The proper office of reason, in this large sense, is; (a) To furnish us 
with those primary ideas of space, time, cause, right, and God, which are the 
conditions of all subsequent knowledge. (}) To judge with regard to man's 
need of a special and supernatural revelation. (c) To examine the creden- 
tials of communications professing to be such a revelation. (d) To receive 
and reduce to system the facts of revelation, when such an ono has been 
properly attested. (¢) To deduce from these facts their natural and logical 
conclusions, Thus reason itself prepares the way for a revelation above 
reason, and warrants an implicit trust in such revelation when once given. 

Dove, Loxio of the Christian Faith, 318—* Reason terminates tn the proposition: Look 
for revelation.” Leibnits: * Revelation ts the ¥icocoy who first presents his credentials 
‘to the provincial assembly, and then presides.” Heason can recognize truth after it is 
made known (¢. (1; demonstrations in geometry) which it mover could discover of itself. 
“Above reason” is nob “against reason.” See Calderwood's tustration of the party 
Jost In the woods, in Philosophy of the Infinite, 120. Path Slwzed. Lathardt, Pund. 
‘Truths, Joot. viii: Keason could never have invented « self-humiliating God, oradled 
fo a manger and dying On a cross Leasing: “ What is the meaning of a revelation that 
reveals nothing?" 

B. Rationaliam, on the other band, holds reason to be the ultimate souree 
of all religious truth, while Scripture is authoritative only so far ns its 
Tevelations agree with previous conclusions of reason, or can be rationally 
demonstrated, Every form of rationaliam, therefore, commits at least one 
of the following errora: (a) That of confounding reason with mere reason- 
ing, or tho exercise af the logical intelligence. (4) That of ignoring the 
necessity of a holy affection as the condition of all right reason in religious 
things, and the absence of this holy affection in man’s natural state, 
(e) That of regarding the unaided reason, even in its normal and un- 
biased state, as capable of discovering, comprehending, and demonstra 
ting all religious truth. 

Seo Fetich in Theology, by Miller, for criticism of Dr. Hodge's description of retion- 
alism as an “overuse of renson.” It ts mither the use of an abnormal, perverted, 
improperly conditioned reason, See Hodge, Syst, Theol., 1:34, 9, 65. “ Sanctified in 
telicer “« intellect accompanied by right affections toward God. and trained to work 

~ Under their influence. Bishop Butler: “Lat reason be kept to, but let not such poor 
erentures a8 we are go on objecting to an infinite sobeme that we do not see the necessity 
or usefulness of all its parts, and call that feasoning.”” The most unreasonable people 
in the world are those who depend solely upon reason, in the narrow sense. Compare 
gubene (1 fim 6°20) with driyrwoue (2Px 1:2). Seo Twesten, Doginatile, 1: 407-800; Julius 
Mller, Proof-texts, 4,5; Mansel, Limits of Molly. Thought, 06. 
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argument that the church was before the Bible, and that the sume body that gave the 
unwritten: 


‘truth at first can make additions to that truth, we say that the truth was be 
fore the and made the chureh ‘The word of God existed before it was 
and by that word the first as well as the latest were begotten. 


‘The Roman Church would keep men in perpetual childhood—coming to her for truth 


knowlodge of God and of the relations between God and the universe. 
After showing what material we have, we must show what material we have 
not. We have indicated the sources of theology; wo now examine its 
limitations, Theology has its limitations 


(a) In the finiteness of the human understanding, This gives rise to a 
class of necessary mysteries, or mysteries connected with the infinity and 
incomprehensibleness of the divine nature (Job 11: 7; Rom. 11: 83). 

dob s1-7—"Guat thou by marching fd et God? Gan thow fd out the Almighty unto perficten?* Ren. 1 38 


‘tullian'ssaying :" Credo quia impossibile est." Druromond, Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World: “A science without mystery is unknown; a religion without mystery is ab- 
suri." Seo Calderwood, Philos. of Infinite, 491; Sir Wm, Hamiton, Discussions, 2 

(6) In the imperfect state of science, both natural and metaphyasioal, 
‘This gives rise to a claas of accidental mysteries, or mysteries which consist 
in the apparently irreconcilable nature of truths, which, taken separately, 
are perfectly comprehensible. 

Tastance divine sovereignty and human freedom. Astronomy has its centripetal 
and centrifugal forces. The child cannot hold two oranges at once in the same hand. 
¥. W. Robertson's conclusion, Theology helped by Bp. Uutler’s doctrine of conscience, 
and by Darwin's doctrine of heredity. 

(¢) In the inadequacy of language. Sinco language is the mediam 

which trath is expressed and formulated, the invention of » proper 
terminology in theology, a8 well as in every other science, is a condition 
and eriterion of its progress. The Scriptures xecognize a peculiar difficulty 
in putting spiritual truths into earthly language (1 Cor. 2: 13; 2 Cor. 3: 
6; 12: 4). 

* Cor, 2) 43—"*not words which man’s winlom taschath"r 2 Cor 3, 6~ the letier Rilleth"'y £2- 4—"mnmpaaiadle 
wei” God submits to conditions of revelation. Language has to be created. Words 
“staggor under thelr weight of meaning ”—e. g. "day" tn Gonmis |, and dysey in NT. AS. 
fast as wo tunnel into the sandbank of thought, the stones of Janguage must be bullt 
into walla und arches, to allow further progress {nto the boundless mine.” 

(@) In the incompletercar of our knowledge of the Scriptures. Since 
it is not the mere letter of the Scriptures that constitutes the truth, the 
progress of theology is dependent upon hermeneutics, or the interpretation 
of the word of God. 

Progress of commenting—from homiletical to grammatical, historical, dogmatio— 
alhustrated in Scott, Ellicott, Stanley, Lightfoot. John Robinson; “fam verily per= 
euaied that the Lord huth more truth yet to break forth from hus holy word.” 


LIMITATIONS OF TITROLOGY. 19 


(@) Tn the silence of written revelation, For our discipline and proba- 
tion, much is probably lidden from us, which we might even with our 
present powers comprehend, 

‘The origin of evil; the method of theatonement; the state after death. Paul's ailence 
upon Kpeoulative questions which he must have pondered with absorbing Interest. 
Jobn Foster's “gathering questions for eternity.” On Luther, see Hagenbach, Hist. 
Doctrine, 2: 3 

(J) In the lack of spiritual discernment caused by ein. Since holy 
affection is a condition of religious knowledge, all moral imperfection in 
the individual Christian and in the church serves aa a hindrance to the 
working ont of a completo theology. 

‘The spiritual ages make most progress in ‘the hulf-century muccood- 
tog the Reformation, and the half-century succeeding the great revival in New England 
‘the time of Jonathan Edwards. 

We do not, therefore, expect to construct a perfect system of theology. 
All science but reflects the present attainment of the haman mind. No 
science is complete or finished, However it may be with the sciences of 
nature and man, the ecience of God will never amount to an exhaustive 
knowledge, We must not expect to demonstrate all Scripture doctrines 
upon rational grounds, or even in every case to see the principle of con- 
nection betwéen them. Where we cannot do this, we must, as in every 
other seienee, set the revealed facts in their places and wait for further 
light, instead of ignoring or rejecting any of them because we cannot nn- 
derstand them or their relation to other parts of onr system. 

Theology is progressive, in the senso that our subjective understanding 
of the facts with regard to God, and our consequent expositions of these 
facts, may and do become more perfect. But theology is nob progressive, 
if by this be meant that its objective facts change, either in their number _ 
or their nature. With Martineau we may say: ‘Religion has been re- 
proached with not being progressive; it makes amends by being imperish- 
able.” Though our knowledge may be imperfect, it will have great valne 
still, Our success in constructing a theology will depend upon the pro- 
portion which clearly expressed facta of Scripture bear to mere inferences, 
and upon the degree in which they all cohere about Christ, the central 
person and theme, 








CHAPTER IIL. 
METHON OF THEOLOGY. 


L) Requires ro Tar stupr.—The requisites to the successful study 
of theology have already in part been indicated in speaking of its limita- 
tions, In spite of some repetition, however, we mention the following: 

(a) A disciptined mind, Only such » mind can patiently collect the 
facts, hold in its grasp many facts at once, educe their connecting principles 
by continuous reflection, suspend final judgment until its conclusions aro 
verified by Scripture and experience. 

On opportunities for culture in the Christian ministry, seo N. Bnglander, Oct., 1875: 
OU, Chitty, too father inquiring as to his son's qualifications for the law: "Cun your 
gon cat sawdust without any butter?" 

(0) An intuitional as distinguished from a merely logical habit of 
mind—or, trust in the mind's primitive cognitions, as well as in its pro- 
ceases of reasoning. ‘The theologian must have insight as well as under- 
standing. Ho must accostom himself to ponder spiritual facta aa well as 
those which are sensible and material; to see things in their inner relations 
as well a8 in their outward forms; to cherish confidence in the reality and 
the unity of truth. 

‘Vinet, Outlines of Philosophy, 3, 40—“If T do not feel that good 1s good, who will 
ever prove itto me?" Pascal: “ Logic, which is an abstraction, may shake everything. 
A being purely intellectual will be inourably sceptical.” Calvin: “Satan is an aeute 
theologian."* Dove, Logic of Christian Faith, 1-2, and osp.25: Demonstration of the 
impossibility of motion. Hazard, Man a Creative Firat Causo, 19: Bottom of a wheel 
does not move. Gf, 1Tim 3:2—tho bishop must be #=trr—tober-nainded, well-balanced. 

(ce) An acquaintance with physical, mental, and morat acience, The 
method of conceiving and expressing Scripture truth is so affected by our 
elementary notions of these sciences, and the weapons with which theology 
is attacked and defended are so commonly drawn from them as arsenals, 
that the student cannot afford to be ignorant of them. 

Advantage to the preacher of taking up, as did F. W. Robertson, one science after 
another. Chemistry ontered into hia mental structure "lice tron into tho blood." See 
article by A. H. Strong, on Philesophy and Religion, in Duptist Quarterly, 2: 308 ay. 
Sir Wm. Hamilton: “No dificulty arises In theology which hns not frst emerged In 

y." NeW, Taylor: “Give mo « young tan in metapbysict and 1 care nob 
who hag him in theology.” Meaning of the maxim : "Ubi tres medict, {bi duo athet,”" 
Talbot; “I love wetaphysics, because they baye to do with realities.” 


(@) A knowledge of the original languages of the Bible, ‘This is neces- 
sary to enable us not only to determine the meaning of the fundamental 
terms of Scripture, such as sin, righteousness, atonement, but also to 
interpret statements of doctrine by their connections with the context, 


—— 


DIVISIONS OF THROLOGY, 21 


ivine is in fact to be a scholar.” 


A holy affection toward God. Only the renewed heart can properly 
feel its need of divine revelation, or understand that revelation when given. 


Neander’s motto: “Poctus est quod theologum facit."* Goethe: “As are the inclin~ 
ations, eo are the opinions.” Bichte; “Our system of thought is very often only the 


i 


Pascal: “We know truth, not only by ‘the reason, but by the heart.” “Human things 
‘need only to be known in order to be loved, but divine things must first be loved before 
they can be known.” Aristotle: “The powor of attaining moral truth is dependent 

rightly." W, ©, Wilkinson: "The head fy a magnetic needle with 


nearer magnetism.” See Theodore Parker's Experiences us Minister. (J. Ps 8: 4— 
eservt of the Lord“ John 7: 17—wilieth to do his will"; Rom, 122 2—" prove what is the willof Gol." Also 
Ta Dh; 1—" the ennagrenaton of the wicked peaks in his heart like an oracl,” The preacher cannot, Hke 
Dr. Kane, kindle fire with a lens of ice. 


(Uf) The enlightening influence of the Holy Spirit, As only the Spirit 
fathoms the things of God, so only he can illuminate our minds to appre- 
hend them. 

Cicero, Nat, Deoram, #—" Nemo igitur vir magnus sine aliquo adfatu divine unguam 


‘Tult.” See Adolpbo Monod’s Sermons on Christ's Temptation, addressed to the theolog~ 
feal students of Montauban, in Sclect Sermons from the French and German, 117-179, 


IL Drvmtows or Taxorocy.—Theology is commonly divided into Bib- 
lieal, Historical, Systematic, and Practical. 

1. Biblical Theology aims to arrange and classify the facta of revelation, 
confining itself to the Scriptures for its matorial, and treating of doctrine 
only vo far as it was developed at the close of the apostolic age. 

Tastance DeWette, Biblischo Theologte: Hofmann, Sehrifthewels; Nitzach, System of 
Christian Doctrine. ‘The last, however, has more of tho philosophical element than 

paces SoBe! ‘Theology. Notice a questionable use of the term Biblical 

the theology of « part of Scripture severed from the rest, as 

Rteudel's Dib. Theol. of O- ‘T.; Schmid’s Bib. Theol. of N, T.; and in the common 
epee ee oro Pm See Reuss, Hist. Christian Theology in the 


2. Historical Theology traces the development of the Biblical doctrines 
from the time of the apostles to the present day, and gives account of the 
results of this development in the life of the church. By doctrinal devel- 
opment we mean the progressive unfolding and apprchension, by the 
church, of the trath explicitly or implicitly contained in Scripture. As 
giving account of the shaping of the Christian faith into doctrinal state- 
ments, Historical Theology is called the History of Doctrine. As describ- 









5 mares Historical Theology ; Hagenbach’s and Shedd's Histories of 
: ‘Church History. See Neander’s Introduction, and Shedd’s Philos 
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3, Systematic Theology takes tho material furnished by Biblical and 
Historical Theology, and with this material sevka to build up into an 
organic and consistent whole all our knowledge of God and of the re- 


together with the grounding of these in the Scriptures, and the exhibition, 
so far as may be, of their rational necessity. Systematic Theology, on the 
contrary, begins, not with the symbols, but with the Scriptures. It asks 
first, not what the church has believed, but what is the truth of God's re- 
vealed word, It examines that word with all the aids which nature and the 
Spirit havo given it, using Biblical and Historical Theology aa its servants 
* and helpers, but not as its masters, Systematic Theology, in fine, is 
theology proper, of which Biblical and Historical Theology aro the incom- 
plete and preparatory stagos, 
Symbol, from evufdrro, « n brief throwing-together, or condensed statement, of the 
‘essentials of Christian doctrine, Synonyms are: Confession, orced, articles of faith, 


Dogmatism argues to foregone 
“dog” ‘ts Dougina Jerrold suggested: * Doyiatism is puppyism full-grown.” 


4. Practical Theology ia the system of truth considered as a means of 
renewing and sanctifying men, or, in other words, theology in its publication 
and enforcement. To this department of theology belong Homiletics and 
Pastoral Theology, since these are but scientific presentations of the true 
methods of unfolding Christian truth, and of bringing it to bear upon men 
individually and in the church, 

Tt has somotimes been asserted that there are other departments of 
theology not included in those above mentioned. But most of these, if 
not all, belong to other spheres of research and cannot properly be classed 
under theology nt all. Moral theology so-called, or the science of Chris- 
tian morals (ethics, or theological ethics), is indeed the proper result of 
theology, but is not to be confounded with it, Speculative theology 
so-called, respecting, as it does, such truth as is matter of opinion, is either 
éxtrv-scriptnral, and so belongs to the province of the philosophy of re- 
ligion, or is an attempt to explain truth already revealed, and so falls under 
the provinces of Systematic Theology, 

“Speculative theology starts from certain a priort principles, and from thom under- 
‘takes to determine what is and must be. It deduces ita scheme of doctrine from the 
Jaws of mind or from axioms supposed to be inwrought into its constitution.” Bib, 
Sac 1M; I7O—“ Speculative theology tries to show that the dogmus agree with the 
laws of thought, whilo the philosophy of religion tries to show that the laws of thought 
agree with the dogmas” H. B. Smith, Fulth and Philosophy, 18Philosophy ts “a 


mode of human knowledgo~not the whole of that knowledge, buta mode of it—the 
knowing of things ont ” Selence aske: “Whatdo I know?” Philosophy asks: 
© What can I know!" Seo Luthardt, Compend. der Dogmatik, 4; Hagenbach, Eneye- 


Jopnedie, 109. Theological Encyeloperdia (instruction in « circle) ~ « general introdue- 

tion to all the divisions of Theology, together with an account of the relations between 

them, Hogel’s Encyclopedia was an attempted exhibition of the principles and con- 

nections of all the gcionces, Seo Crooks and Hyrst, Theologteal Encyclopedia and 

Methodology. Zack ler, Hamadteuck din, Tchnw Winrewsbh ft. 
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TIL Hosrosy or Srsremario Taeo10cr, 


1. Inthe Kaatern Church, Systematic Theology may be suid to have had 
its beginning and ond in John of Damascus (700-780). 


Ignatius (#115~Ad Trall., o 9 gives us “the first distinct statemont of the faith 
‘of propositions. His 


2. Jn the Western Church, we may (with Hagenbach) distinguish three 


(@) The period of Scholasticiam,—introduced by Peter Lombard (dicd 
1164), and reaching its culmination in Thomas Aquinas (1221-1274) and 
Duns Scotus (1265-1308), 


‘Systematic Theology had its beginning aS eae 
|. Augustine (63-430) wrote 


‘eMicient, the final, (~Canse" hero= requisite: (1) matter of which a thing consists; (2) 
form it assumes; @) producing agent; (4) end for which made), Thomas Aquinas 
‘G21-1274), the Dominican, doctor angelicus, Augustinian and Realist,—and Duns Scotus 
‘C2>-EaH), the Franciscan, doctor mbtdis,—wrought out the scholastic theology more 
po See ee res, lease rine i Of nce csoa I 
and wcumen. Scholasticism alined at the proof und aystematizing of the doc- 

eee dertis enirtal by mscces of Avttoti'o phiicoopto Tt became at Inst an {ilimitable 
moras of useless subtleties and unintelligible abstractions, and it finally ended in the 
pominalistic soepticinis of William of Oocam (+187). See Townsend, The Great School~ 
amen of tho Miidle Agus, 


(6) The period of Symbolism,—represented by the Lutheran theology of 
Philip Melancthon (1497-1560), and the Reformed theology of John Calvin 
(1500-1568) ; the former connecting itself with the Analytic theology of 
Onlixtun (1585-1656), and the latter with the Federal theology of Cocceius 
(1608-1669), 

‘The pew religious life of tho Reformation led to intellectual revival. ‘The churches 

‘Were compelied to formulate their belief in symbols, and to define and expound 
arigtare Govtring in systematic, treaties ‘Tho theology of this period, Uke the 
Soc lee Peoapet 39 fat tro branches; tie Lahersn sd ths Hetormed— 


tamed on the 
Siete eretae shar earesses tueciony votar beet oa te iormal pete: 
of the Reformation, the supreme authority of tho Seripturca instead of that of 





Christian), theology (superior 
work to Melancthon’s Loci). Calvin was followed by Petrus Ramus (“ Peter 
Martyr"—in Saint Bartholomew, 8572), Chamier (+1021), and Theodore Boza (1519-1005), 
Baza carried Calvin's doctrine of predestination toan extreme supralapsariauian, which 
ig byper-Calvinistic rather than Calvinistic, Cococius (1903-1060), and after him Witstus 
(1828-1708), made theology centre about the idea of the covenants, and founded the 


Leydecker (642-1721) in the order of the persons 

of tho Trinity. 164) and Placeus of Saumur (1006-1682) modified 
doctrine, the latter by his theory of mediate imputation, and the former by 
advocating the uni of divine grace, Turrotin (1071-1737), a clear 


between Lutheran 
A seta lane hye ence rea te gree those 3 


mm. (On the Reformed Churches of Europe and America, see H.B, Smith, Faith and 
Philosophy, 57-124. 


{e) ‘Tho period of Criticiam and —in its three divisions: the 
represented by Semler GraCta: the Transitional, by 
peers eile eer Se eae by eed nla ae 


Iz) combatted the new principles, but Senders (1791) theology” was built upon 
‘them, and represented tho Soriptures as having a merely local and temporary charac 
ter, Michaclis (1710-178) and Doederlein (1TM-178) followed Semler, and the tondency 
toward rationalisin was greatly assisted by the critical philosophy of Kant (1724-1904), to 
‘whom: “revelation was problematical, and positive religion merely the medium through 
which the practical truths of reason are communicated” (Hagenbach, Hist. Doct., 2: 


ovangolical, 
influenced by this rationalizing spirit. Brotachneider (1776-188) and DoWette dTa- 
1449) may be sald to have held middlo 

Second Diviston—Transition to a more Scriptural theology. Herder (1744-1809 and 
‘Tnoobl (743-1810), by their more spiritual philosophy, prepared the way for Schicier= 
macher"s (1705-1834) grounding of doctrine in the facts of Christian expericnce. The 
writings of Schiclermacher constituted an epoch, and had great influence in delivering 
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theology from the rationalistic tolls into which it had fallen, Although rationalism is 
SUMS PACE IME NVe Hsbc ec Orrecen oF wledrcnec end! S#pdiaa, We ey ec 
speak of a 

‘Third Divieon—and in this division we may put the names of Neander and Tholuck, 
‘Twesten and Nitzsob, Miller and Luthartt, Dorner and Philipps. Ebrard and Thomastus, 
‘Lange and Knhnis, all of them exponents of a far mare puro and evangelical theology 
‘thes was common In Germany a century ago. 


8. Among theologians of views diverse from the prevailing Protestant 
faith, may be mentioned : 
(a) Bellarmine (1542-1621), the Roman Catholic, 


‘Resides Bellarmine, “the best controversial writcr of his age" (Bayle), the Roman 
‘Catholic Church mumbers among its noted modern theologians: — Petavius (1583- 
‘3652, whose dogmatic theology Gibbon oalls**a work of incredible labor and com~ 
pass;" Melchior Canus (1525-1500), sn preponens nib a tania SES He 
tholicisia ia his: 


(®) Arminius (1560-1609), the opponent of predestination. 


(c} Laelins Socinus (1525-1562), and Faustus Socinua (1589-1604), the 
leaders of the modern Unitarian movement. 
Dao apa eerste Hirata id ‘Faustus Socinus (1599-1604), 


feerein | ap aa 
former was the spiritual founder of Socimanism, and the latter the founder of the 
sect.” ‘Thetr writings mre collected in the Bibliotheca Fratrem Polonorum, ‘The Iacovian 
Catechism, taking its name from the Polish town Racow, contains the most succinct 
‘exposition of their views. 


4 British theology, represented by : 

(@) The Baptists, John Bunyan (1628-1688), John Gill (1697-1771), and 
Andrew Puller (1754-1815). 

Beep meena Nocker 4s Baptist. Among John Bunyan’s works, we may 
Rotice his “Gospel Truths Opened.” Macaulay calls Milton and Bunyan the two 


Gill's * Body of Practica! Divinity” shows much ability, although the Rabbinical tearn- 
fa ‘the author occasionally displays itself in a curious exegesis. Andrew Fuller’s 


(®) The Puritans, John Owen (1616-1683), Richard Baxter (1615-1691), 
Toln Hows (1630-1705), and Thomas Ridgeley (1666-1734). 
Of the Puritan theologians the Encyc. Brit. remarks; “ As a theological thinker and 





Semmil 
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Baxter wrote a“ Methodus Theologier," and a “Catholic Theology"; John Howe ts 
‘chiefly known by his “Living Temple"; Thomas Ridgeloy by his “ Rody of Divinity.” 

(c) The Scotch Presbyterians, Thomas Boston (1676-1732), John Dick 
(1764-1833), and Thomas Chalmers (1780-1847), 

‘Of the Scotch Presbyterians, Boston is the most voluminous, Dick the most oalm 
and fair, Chalmers the most fervid and popular. 

(d) The Methodists, John Wesley (1703-1791), and Richard Watson 
(1781-1838), 

Of the Methodists, John Wesley"s doctrine is presented in “ Christian Theology," col- 


Jected from his writings by tho Rey. Thornley Smith. ‘Tho great Methodist text-book, 
‘however, is the Institutes of Wesatcy Waa bea Be expounded the Wesleyan 
theology. Pope, a recent English follows Watson's modified and {improved 


(@) The English Churchmen, Richard Hooker (1553-1600), Gilbert Bur- 
net (1643-1715), and John Pearson (1613-1686), 


‘The English church bas produced no grent systematic theologian (sce reasons assigned 
in Dorner, Gesch. prot. Theologie, 470). The '*Judicfous Hooker is still its greatest 
hcologicl wetter, leu is work is only on “ Beclesiastical Polity.” Bishop Bur- 
net fs the author of the “ Exposition of the XXXIX Articles,” and Iishop Pearson of 
the "Exposition of the Creed." Both these are common English toxt-books, A recent 
“Compendium of Dogmatic Theology,” by Litton, shows a tendency to return from 
‘the usual Arminianiam of the Anglican chureh to the old Augustinianism. 


5, American theology, ranning in two lines: 

(@) The Beformed system of Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758), modified 
successively by Joseph Bellamy (1719-1790), Samuel Hopkins (1721-1803), 
‘Timothy Dwight (1752-1817), Nathaniel Emmons (1745-1840), Leonard 
Woods (1774-1854), O. G. Finney (1792-1875), and N. W. Taylor (1786- 
1858), Calvinism, as thus modified, is often called the New England, or 
‘New School, theology. 

Jonathan Edwards, one of tho greatest of motaphysicians and theologians, thought 
wo litte of nature, and tended to Berkeleyunism ws applied to mind. He regarded 
tho chief good as happiness—a form of penaibility. Virtue was yoluntary choice of 
this good, Hence union with Adam in acts and exercises was sufficient, This God's 
will made {dentity of being with Adam, ‘This Jed to the exercise-syxter of Hopkins 
and Emmons, on the one hand, and to Bellamy's and Dwight's denial of any impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin or of inborn depravity, on the other—in which last denial agreo 
many other New England theologians who reject the exerciso-scheme, as for example, 
Strong, Tylor, Smalley, Burton, Woods, and Purk. Dr. N. W. Taylor added a more 
distinetly Arminian clement, the power of contrary cholce—and with this tenet of the 
New Haven theology, Charles G. Pinney, of Oberlin, substantially agreed. Thus from 
certain principles admitted by Bdwurds, who beld in the main to an Old School the- 
ology, the New School theology has been gradually developed. 

(b) The older Calvinism, ited by RB. J. Brockinridge (born 1800), 

/ Charles Hodge (1797-1878), F. J. Baird, and William G. T. Shedd (barn 
1820) ; the two former favoring, and the two latter opposing, antecedent 
imputation. All these, however, as holding to views of human depravity 
and divine grace more nearly conformed to the doctrine of Angustine and 
Calvin, are distinguished from the New England theologians and their 
followers by the popular title of Old School, 


ORDER OF TREATMENT. at 


Ol School theology bas for its characteristic tenet the guilt of inborn depravity, 
‘But umong those who bold this view, some are federalists and creationists, and regard 
imputation as the cause of this depravity, Such are the Princeton theologians gener 
oe Rp a lh tee ppl andthe A Boge thatone, tomer 
with R. J. Breckinridge, tho brothors Aloxander, and Thornwoil of South Carolina. 
Among those who bold to the Old School doctrine of tho guflt of inborn depravity, 
bowover, there are others who ary traducians, and who regard Imputation as conse 
quent npon corruption and not es antocedent tot, Baind's “ Klohim Revealed ™ and 
Shedd's Essay on “ Original Sin” (Gin & Nature, and that Nature Guilt) represent this 
Teallstio conception of the relation of the race to its frat father, 

‘On the history of Systematic Theology in general, see Hagenbach, History of Doo- 


Doctrine ; also, Ebrard, Dogmatik, 1: 44-100; Kahnis, Dogmatil, 1; 15-128; Hase, Hut- 

terus Redivivus, 22. On the history of New England Theology, see Pisher, Diseus- 
sions and Keays, 36-34. On Edwards's tendency to idealism, see Sanborn, in Journ. 
‘Spec. Philos, Oct., 1883: 401-420, 


TV. Oxper or Txearwest iv Sreremario Taeovooy, 


1. Various methods of arranging the topica of a theological ayatem, 


(a) The Analytic method of Calixtus begins with the assumed end of all 
things, blessedness, and thence passes to the means by which it is secured, 
(®) The Trinitarian method of Leydecker and Martensen regards Christian 
doctrine as a manifestation successively of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
(©) The Federal method of Cocceins, Witsius, and Boston treate theology 
under the two covenants. (d) The Anthropological method of Chalmers 
and Rothe. The former begins with the Disease of Man and passes to the 
Remedy ; the latter divides his Dogmatik into the Consciousness of Sin 
and the Consciousness of Redemption. (¢) The Christological method of 
‘Hase, Thomasinus and Andrew Puller treats of God, man, and sin, as pre- 
®uppositions of the person and work of Christ. Mention may also be 
mudle of (/) The Historical method, followed by Urainus, and adopted in 
Jonathan Edwards's History of Redemption; and (g) The Allegorical 
method of Dannhaver, in which man is described as a wanderer, life as a 
road, the Holy Spirit as a light, the church os the candlestick, God as the 
end, and heaven as the home, 


See Calixtus, Epitome Theologie: Leydecker, De Cconomia trium Personarum in 
Negotio Setutis humanm; Martenson (108-1884), Christian Dogmatics ; Cococius, Summa 
Throlorie, ana Summa do Foxlere et Testamento Del, in Works, vol. vi; 
‘Witsius, Tho Economy of the ts; Boston, A Complete Body of Divinity (in 
ee eee cea Divinity ol @, F ‘Human Nature in ts Fourfold State 
{vol, ; Chalmers, Institutes of Theology; Rothe (1700-1867), Dogmatik, and Thoolo- 
gischo Bthik; Hase (1800-), Evangelische Dogmatil ; Thomasius (1802-1875), Christ! Per 
—— aaa Werk ; Puller, Gospel Worthy of all Acccptation (in Works, 2; ®8410), and 
on Systematic Divinity (1: 684-711); Ursinas (1594-1880), Loct Theologict (in 
Be ie ant etssc, tery ot Batemptianntn works, 12 200-610; Dannhaver 
005-1008), Hodosophia Christiana, eu Theologia Positiva in Methodum redacta, 


2. The Synthetic method, which we adopt in this Compendinm, is both 
the most common and the most logical method of arranging the topics of 
theology. This mothod proceeds from causes to effects, or, in the language 
of Hagenbach (Hist. Doctrine, 2: 152), ‘starts from tho highest principle, 
God, and proceeds to man, Christ, redemption, and finally to the end of 


li 
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all things” ‘In such a treatment of theology we may best arrange our 
topics in the following order: 

Ast, The existence of God. 

24. The Scriptures a revelation from God. 

8d. The nature, decrees and works of God. 

4th. Man, in his original likeness to God and subsequent apostasy. 
Sth. Redemption, through the work of Christ and of the Holy Spirit. 
6th, The nature and laws of the Christian church. 

7th. ‘Tho ond of the present system of things. 


YV. Text-nooxs mx Treorosy, valuable for reference:— 


1, Compendiums+ Hase, Hutternus Redivivns; Lathardt, Compendium 
der Dogmatik; A. A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology (second edition); 
Pendleton, Christian Doctrine; Hovey, Mannal of Theology and Ethics; 
HH, B. Smith, System of Christian Theology, 

2 Confeariona: Schaff, Croeds of Christendom. 

8, Zxtended Treatises: Calvin, Institutes ; Torretin, Institntio The- 
ologim ; Charles Hodge, Systematic Theology ; Dorner, System of Chris- 
tian Doctrine; Philippi, Glaubenslehre; Van Oosterzee, Christian Dog- 
matics ; Luthardt, Fundamental, Saving, and Moral ‘Truths; Baird, Elohim 
Revealed ; Dagg, Manual of Theology. 

4 Collected Works: Jonathon Edwards; Andrew Fuller, 

5, Histories of Doctrine: Hagenbach ; Shedd. 

6. Monographs: Julius Miiller, Doctrine of Sin; Dorner, History of 
the Doctrine of the Person of Obrist; Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity; 
Shedd, Discourses and Essays. 

7. Apologetica : Harris, Philosophical Basis of Theism ; Fisher, Grounds 
of Theistic and Christian Belief; Row, Bampton Lectures for 1877, on 
Christian Evidences; Peabody, Evidences of Christianity. 

8, Intellectual and Morat Philovophy: Porter, Human Intellect; 
Alden, Intellectual Philosophy ; Calderwood, Moral Philosophy ; Alexander, 
Moral Science ; Porter, Elements of Moral Science, 

9. Theological Encyclopadias: Herzog (second German edition); 
Schatt-Herzog (English); McClintock and Strong. 

10. Bible Dictionaries : Smith (edited by Hackett). 

11. Commentaries : Meyer, on the New Testament ; Philippi, Shedd, 
Lange (od. Schatf), on the Epistle to the Romans, 

12. Bibles: Stier and Theilo, Polyglotten-Bibel; Annotated Paragraph 
Bible (published by the London Religious Tract Society); Revised Greek- 
English Now Testamont (published by Harper and Brothers); Revised 
English Bible, 


CHAPTER L 
ORIGIN OF OUR IDEA OF GOD'S EXISTENCE. 


God is the infinite and perfect Spirit in whom all things have their source, 
support, and end. 

On the definition of the term God, see Hodge, Syst. Theol, 1; 386, Other definitions 
are those of Calovius: “ Essentia spiritualis infinita”; Ebrard: “The eternal source 
of ali that is temporal"; Kahols: Tho infinite Spirit"; John Howo: "An eternal, 
wneaused, Independent, necessary Being, that hath active power, Hfe, wisdom, good- 
nem, and whatsoever other supposable exceliency, in the lighest perfection, in and of 
fteelf”; Westminster Catechism: “A Spirit infinite, eternal and unchangeable in his 
‘Delng, Wisdom, power, bolincss, Justice, goodaces and truth"; Andrew Fuller; "The 
‘Dirwt cause and last end of all things.” 


‘Tho existence of God is a first truth; in other words, the knowledge of 
God's existence is a rational intuition. Logically, it precedes and con- 
ditions all observation aud reasoning, Chronologically, only reflection 
upon the phenomena of nature and of mind occasions its rise in con- 

i 

‘The term intuition means simply direct knowledge. Lowndes (Philos. of Primary 
Rieliefs, 78) and Mansel (Metaphysica, 52) would use the teri only of our direct knowl. 
ere ecen Wee Se boty ; Porter applies it by preference to our cognition 

of Sratteaths, such as have been already mentioned. Harris (Philos. Bads of ‘Theiam, 
4-151, but esp. 45, 46) makes it include both. He divides intuitions into two classes: 1. 
Preentotive intuitions, a8 self-consclousness (in virtue of which I perceive the exist- 
nee of spirit and alrew4y come in contact with the supernatural), and sense-perception 
(in ¥irtoc of which I perceive the existence of matter, at least in my own organism, 
and come in contact with nature); 2. Rational intuitions, as space, time, substance, 
aise, final cause, rizht, absolute being, We muy accept this nomenclature, using the 
terms “first truths” and “rational intuitions" as equivalent to each other, and classl- 
fying rational ietaitiona under the heads of (1) intuitions of relations, as space and 
‘thos; (2) intuitions of principles, as substance, cause, final causc, right; and (@) In- 
tuition of absolute Being, Power, Itcason, Perfection, Personality, as God. 

_ We bold that, as upon occasion of the senses (a) extended matter, (b) suc- 
tine ata: a ion, respectively, the mind cognizes 





| We ure dependent and to whom we are responsible, Among those who 
K ‘view of an intuitive knowledge of God may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing :—' Tostitutes, book 1., chap. 3; Nitaich, Systom of Christian Doctrine, 
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15-24, 154-140; Jaltus Miller, Doctrine of Sin, 1: 7-4; Tirict, Leib und Seale, 888-7255 
Rational Cosmology, 





‘Theology, 1: 191-993; Cheistlieb, Mod. Doubt and Christian Belief, 7, 16; Raymond, 
Syxt, Thoology, 2: 7-22; Bascom, Solenoe of Mind, 246, 27, 


Ls Finsr moors ty omy 
1. Thetr nature. 


A. Nogatively,—A first trath is not (a) Truth written prior to con- 
sciousness npon the substance of the soul—for such passive knowledge 
implies a materialistic view of the soul; (%) Actual knowledge of which 
the soul finds itself in possession at birth—for it cannot be proved that the 
soul has such knowledge; (¢) An idea, undeveloped at birth, but which 
has the power of self-development apart from observation and experienco— 
for this is contrary to all we know of the laws of mental growth. 

Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 1: 17—" Intelligi necease est esse doos, quoniam tnsitas 
corum vol potius innatas cogitationes habemus."" Origen, Adv. Colsam, 1: 4—""Men 
would not be guilty, if they did not carry in their minds common notions of morality, 
innate and writton in divino letters." Calvin, Institutes, 1: 3: 3—“"Those who rightly 
Judge will always agree that there fs an indelible sense of divinity engraven upon 
men’s minds." Fleming, Vocab. of Philosophy, art.: “Innate Ideas" Descartes ts 

‘to have taught (and Locke devoted the first book of his Essay to refuting the 
doctrine) that these ideas are innate or connate with the soul; ¢ ¢, the intellect finds 
itself at birth, or as soon a4 it wakes to conscious activity, to be possessed of ideas to 
which it has only to attach the appropriate names, or of judgments which It only needs. 
to express in fit propositions. ¢., prior to any expericnes of individual objects.”* 


B. Positively.—A first truth is a knowledge which, though developed 
mpon occasion of observation and reflection, is not derived from observation 
and reflection, —a knowledge on the contrary which has such logical priority 
that it must be assumed or supposed, in order to make any observation or 
reflection possible, Such traths are not, therefore, recognized first in 
order of time ; some of them are assented to somewhat lite in the mind's 
growth; by the great majority of men they are never consciously formn- 
lated at all. Yet they constitute the necessary assumptions upon which 
all other knowledge rests, and the mind has not only the inborn eapacity 
to evolve them so soon as the proper occasions are presented, but the re- 
cognition of them is inevitable 20 soon as the mind begins to give account 
to itself of its own knowledge. 

Mansel, Metaphysics, &, £70—"*To describe experience as the cause of the idea of 
space would be ns inaccurate as to spenk of the soll in which it was planted as the 
cause of the onk—though the plamting in the soll Is the condition which brings into 
manifestation the latent power of the acorn," Coleridge; “We see before we know 
that we have eyes; but when once this is known, wo perceive that eyes must have pre~ 
existed in order to enable us to see." Coleridge speaks of first truths as * those ne~ 
ceasities of mind or forms of thinking, which, though revealed to us by experience, 
must yet have prefixisted in order to make experience possible,” MoCosh, Intuitions, 
43, 40—Intuitions aro “ike flower and fruit, which are in the plant from its embryo, 
Dut may not be actually formed tillrthere have been a stalk and branches and leaves.” 
Porter, Human Intellect, M1, 519~“Such truths cannot be acquired or assented to first 
of all." Some are renched last of all. ‘The moral intuition is often developed late, and 
sometimes, even then, only upon occasion of corporul punishment, For account of 
‘the relation of the intuitions to experience, see especially Cousin, True, Beautiful and 
Good, 33-61, and History of Philosophy, 2: 19-245, Compare Kant, Critique of Pure 
Reason, Introd., 1. See also Bascom, in Bib. Sac, 23: LAT; 27: 68-00, 


——— am 
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‘Dmots, no. 1; Logge, Religions of China, 8-11. Per contra, we Asmus, Indogerm. 
Relig., 2: 1-6, and aynopals, io Bib. Sac., Jan, 1817: 167-172. 

©, This conclusion is corroborated by the fact that those individuals, in 
heathen or in Christian lands, who profess themselves to be without any 
knowledge of « spiritual power or powers above them, do yet indirectly 
manifest the existence of such an idea in their minds and its positive influ- 
ence over them. 

‘Herbert Spencer himself affirms the existence of a “Power to which no limit in 


tained in Spencer's system, in tho shape of the “irresistible belief” in Absolute Being, 
which distinguishes bis position from that of Comte; see Diman, Theistic Argument, 
48-8, Hume to Forguson, as they walked on a starry night: "Adar, thore is a God!" 
‘Voltaire prayed in an Alpine thunderstorm. Shelley, self-styled " Atheist," Joved to 
‘think of a “fine intelicctua) spirit pervadmg the universe.” Kenan trusts in good- 
nen, design, ends. 

D. This agreement among individuals and nations so widely separated 
‘in time and place can be most satisfactorily explained by supposing that it 
has its ground, not in accidental circumstances, but in the nature of man as 
man. Tho diverse and imperfectly developed idens of the supreme Boing 
which prevail among men are best accounted for as misinterpretations and 
perversions of an intuitive convietion common to all. 

On evidence of a universal recognition of a superior power, sec Flint, Anti-theistic 
‘Theorfes, 250-250, 622-433; Renouf, Hibbert Lectures for 1879: 100; Bib, Sac, Jan., 1834: 
INT; Pescho!, Races of Men, 261; Ulricl, Leib und Seele, 64, and Gott und die Natur, 
58-100, 728; ‘Tylor, Primitive Culture, It 877, 381, 418; Alexander, Evidences of Christ 
fanity, 22; Calderwood, Philosopliy of the Infinite, 512; Liddon, Elements of Religion, 
0) Methodist Quar, Rev., Jun.. 1975: |. F. Clarke, Ton Great Religions, 2: 17-21. 


2. That the knowledge of God's existence answers the second criterion 
of necessity, will be seen by considering : 

A. That men, under circumstances fitted to call forth this knowledge, 
cannot avoid recognizing the existence of God, In contemplating finite 
existence, there is inevitably suggested the idea of an infinite Being as its 
correlative. Upon occasion of the mind's perceiving its own finiteness, 
dependence, responsibility, it immediately and necessarily perceives the 
existence of an infinite and unconditioned Being upon whom it ia depend- 
ent and to whom it is responsible. 

‘We could not recognize the finite as finite, except by comparing it with an already 
existing standard—the Lofinite, Mansel, Limits of Religious Thought, lect. $—" We ure 
compelled by the constitution of our minds to believe in the existence of an Absolute 
and Infinite Being—a belief which appears forced upon us as the complement of our 
consciousness of the relative and finite." Fisher, Journ. Chr. Philos., Jan., 2883: 113— 
“Exo and noa-ega, each boing conditioned by the other, presuppose unconditioned 
being on which both are dependent. Uneonditioned being is the ailent presupposition 
of all our knowing.” Calderwood, Philos. of Infinite, 40, and Moral Philos., 71: Hop- 
‘king, Outline Study of Man, 253-285, 

B. That men, in virtue of their humanity, have a capacity for religion, 
‘This recognized capacity for religion is proof that the idea of God is a ne- 
cesary one, If the mind upon proper occasion did not evolve this idea, 
‘there would be nothing in man to which religion could appeal. 

“Tt is the suggestion of the Tnfinite that makes the line of the far horizon, seen over 
Jand or sea, so much more impressive than the besuties of any Limited landscape.” In 


i a 





‘soul recognizes a Lawgiver and Judge, mn 
*. Gifford: “As milk from which under proper conditions cream 
does not rise, is not milk, 90 the man qa nc orepae peominu Meas cid aeons 
of God, ts not man, but brute." 
©. That he who denies God's existence munt tacitly assume that exist- 
‘ence in his very argument, hy employing logical processes whose validity 
tests upon the fact of God's existence, The fall proof of this belongs un- 


der the next head. 

On the whole section, soo A.M. Fairbairn on Origin and Gethederg ae ep wl 
dn Studies in Philos. of Relig. and History; Murtinewu, Religion and Materialism, 45; 
Bp. Tempte, Basnpton Lect. U864; 17-05. 

3. That the knowledge of God's existence anawera the third oritarion 
of logical independence and priority, may be shown as follows ; 

A. Tt is presupposed in all other knowledge as its logical condition and 
foundation. The validity of the simplest mental acts, such as sense-percep- 
tion, self-consciousness, and memory, depends upon the assumption that a 
‘God exists who has so constituted our minds that they give us knowledge 
of things us they are. 

B ‘The more complex processes of the mind, such as induction and 


to the investigating faculties of man. 

G. Our primitive belief in final cause, or, in other words, our conviction 
that all things have their ends, that design pervades the universe, involves 
‘a belief in God's oxistence, In assuming that the universe ix a rational 
nr system of thought-relations, we assume the existence of an abso- 

Tate Thinker, of whose thought the universe is an oxpression, 

‘Peabody. Christianity the Religion of Nature, %—" Induction ts syllogism, with the 
Teenie stfbutes of od for # constant term." Porter, Hum. Intellect, =" In~ 
duetion rests upon the assumption, as {t demands for ita ground, that a personal oF 
thinking Deity existe” ; @38—""Te has no meaning or validity unless we assume that the 
Minlverse is constituted ia such a way as to presuppose an absolute and unconditioned 
originator of ita forces and laws" ; #2—" Weanalyze the several procomes of knowiedge 
into their underlying assumptions, and we find that the assumption which underlies: 
‘Them all le that of & self-exlstont Intelligence who not only cau be known by inan, but 
‘mast be known by man in order that man may know anything besides ;"’ #60 also pages 
456, 508, Cit, 12S, 619, GSS, 610. Harcis, Philos. Basin of Theism, 4—"'The processes of re- 

thought imply that the universe is grounded in, and is the manifestation of, 
Se {a0—* "The existence of & personal God Js a necessary datum of sclentiie 
eee on Supernat, Origin of Christianity, 564, und in 


at thess three points in another form—the intuition of an Absolute 


anything else to exist except by assuming first of all that 
the necessary basis of all logical thought, so that we cannot 


i teas and (¢) the necessary implication of our primi- 
a p that wo oan sssume all things to exist for a purpoeo, 


prior assumption that a purposing God existsa—can 
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absolute Thinker, We cannot prove that God is, but we can show that, in 
order to the existance of any knowledge, thought, reason, in man, man 
must awume that God is, 

Bowne, Metaphysics, (72—" Our objective knowledge of the finite ust rest upon an 
ethical trust in the infinite"; 48— Theiem is the absolute postalate of all knowledge, 
science and philosophy"; “God is the most certain fact of objective knowledge.” 
Ladd, Bib, Sac., Oct., ISTT: 611-616—“ Cogito, ergo Dews at, We ure obliged to postulate 
&@ not-ourselves which makes for rationality, us well as for rightcousiess”” W, T. 
Harris: “ Even natural science Is impossible, where philosophy bas not yet ttugehe that 
reason reile the world, and that nuture {sa revelation of the rational.” Whately, Logic, 
70; Now Englander, Oct.. 1871, art. on Grounds of Confidence in Inductive Reasoe- 
ing; Dib, Sac. 7: 154%; Dorner, Glaubenslohre, t: 107; Trendelenburg, Logisehe 

Untersuchungen, ch. ‘Zweck": Ulrici, Gott und dio Natur, $@-e"; Lachelier, Du 
Fondement de IInduction, 78, Per contra, soe Janet, Firal Causes, 114, note, and 457- 
44, who holds final cause to be, not an intuition, but the result of applying the principle 
of causality to cases which mechanical laws alone will not explain, 


TM. Onrer Scrrosnp Sovnces or ove Inna or Gov's Extsraxox, 

Onr proof that the iden of God's existence is rational intaition will not 
be complete, until we show that attempts to account in other ways for the 
origin of the idea are insufficient, and require as their presupposition the 
very intuition which they would supplant or reduce to a secondary place. 
We claim that it cannot be derived from any other source than an original 
cognitive power of the mind. 

1. Not from external revelation,—whether communicated (a) through 
the Scriptures, or (6) through tradition; for, mnloss man had from another 
source a previous knowledge of the existence of a God from whom such a 
revelation might come, the revelation iteelf conld have no authority for 
him, 





(a) See Gillespie, Necessary Existence of God, 10; Evrard, Dogmatik, 1: 17; H. BL 
‘Smith, Faith and Philosophy, "A revelation takes for granted that he to whom tt ie 
made has some knowledge of God, though It may enlarge and purify that knowledge.” 
We cannot prove God from the authority of the Seriptares, and then also prove the 
Seriptures from the authority of God. The very idea of Scripture asa revelation pre= 
supposes belief fa a God who can muke it, Newman Smyth, in New Englander, W878: 
M—We cannot derive from a sun-dinl our knowledge of the existence of asun, The 
sun-dial presupposes the sun, and cannot be understood without previous knowledge of 
the sun. Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 2; 103—"The voice of the divine ego does not first 
‘come to the cousclousnest of the Individual ego from without; rather docs every ex~ 
ternal revelation presuppose already this fnner one; there must echo out from within 
mari sormvthing kindred to the owter revelation, in order to its being recognized and 
accepted as divine.” 

{b) Ner does our Idea of God come primarily from tradition, for “tradition ean per= 
potunte only what has already been originated" (Patton). If the knowledge thay 
handed down is the knowledge of « primitive revelation, then the argument just stated 
appliee—that very revelation presupposed tn those who first received it, and preaup- 
poses fn theme to whom ft ts handed down, some knowledge of a Being from whom 
such & revelation might come. If the knowledge thus handed down ts simply know)~ 
‘odge of the results of the reasonings of the race, then the knowledge of God comes 
ovlyinally from romoning—an explanation which we consider further on. On the tra~ 
iLve theory of religion, see Flint, ‘Thetam, 22, 3; Cocker, Christianity and Greek 
Philosophy, 4-90; Fairbairn, Stadses tn Philos. of Relig. und Hist., 14 15; Nowe, 
Motopl. nnd Bthios 453, and In Bib, Sacy Ost, 1570; Pieidorer, Religionsphilos., sia, 


2. Not from exporience,—whether this mean (a) the sense-perception 
nnd reflection of the individual (Locke), (4) the acoumulated results of the 
soneations and associations of past generations of the race (Herbert Spencer), 


a, A Ma, 
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logical power are often inveterate sceptics, while men of unwavering faith 
are found among those who cannot even understand the arguments for 
God's existence. 


(c) There is more in this knowledge than reasoning conld ever have fur- 
nished. Mon do not limit their beliof in God to the just conclusions of 
argument. The arguments for the divine existence, valuable as they are 
for purposes to be shown hereafter, are not sufficient by themselves to war- 
rant our conviction that there exists an infinite and absolute Being, It 
will appear upon examination that the a priori argument is capable of 
proving only an abstract and ideal proposition, but can never conduct us 
to the existence of a real Being. It will appear that the a posteriori argu- 
ments, from merely finite existence, can never demonstrate the existence of 
the infinite, In the words of Sir Wm, Hamilton (Discussions, 23}—**A dem- 
onstration of the absolute from the relative is logically absurd, as in such: 
asyllogism we must collect in the conclusion what is not distributed in the 
premises "—in short, from finite premises we cannot draw an infinite con- 
clusion. 

Whately, Logic, 4-02; Jevons, Lessons in Logic, $1; Thompson, Outline Laws of 
‘Thought, sections 02; Calderwood, Philos. of Enfinite, 60-09, and Moral Philosophy, 205; 
‘Turnbull, in Bap. Quarterly, July, 187%: 27L; Ven Oostersee, Dogmatics, 28; Dove, 
Logio of Christian Faith, 21. Sir Wm. Hamilton: “Departing from the particular, we 
admit that we cannot, in our bighest generalizations, rise above the finite.” 


(@) Neither do men arrive at the knowledge of God’s existence by infer- 
ence; for inference is condensed syllogism, and, as a form of reasoning, is 
equally open to the objection just mentioned. We have seen, moreover, 
that all logical processes are based upon the assumption of God's existence, 
Evidently that which is presupposed in all reasoning cannot itself be proved 
by reasoning. 


Ry Inference, we of course mean mediate Inference, for In immodiate fuference (eg. 
“All good rulers are Just; therefore no unjust rulers aro good”) there is no reason, 
and no progress in thought, Mediate inference is reasoning—ts condensed syNogism ; and 
what is so condensed may be expanded into regular lowical form. Deductive iafermnoe: 
“A nogro is 4 follow-croature: therofore he who strikes # negro strikes a fellow- 
creature." Inductive inference: The first finger is before the second; therefore it te 
before the third.” On inference, sce Martineau, Esys, 1; 10-108; Porter, Human 
Tntolleet, 444-448; Jevons, Princtples of Setenoe, 1; 14, 145-19, 104, 2x, 

Fitot, in his Thetem, 77, and Herbert, in bis Mod, Realiem Examined, would reach the 
knowledge of God's existence by inference. ‘The latter sys God Is not demonstrable, 
Dut his existence ts inferred, like the existence of our fellow men. But we reply that 
in this last case we infer only the finite from the finite, while the difficulty in the cuse of 
God is in inferring the infinite from tho finite, ‘This vory process of reasoning, more- 
over, presupposes the existence of God as the absolute Reason, in the way already 
indicated. 

Substantially the same error is committed by H. I. Smith, Introd. to Chr. Theol., 64-1, 
aod by Diman, Theistic Argument, 510, 94, both of whom grunt an intuitive clement, 
Dut use it only to eke out the insuifideney of remoning. They consider that the tn- 
tuition gives us only an abstract idea, which contains in itself no voucher for the 
‘existence of an actual being corresponding to the Idea, and that we rach real being 
‘only by Inference from the facts of our own spiritual natures and of the outward 
world. Hut we reply, in the words of MeOosh, that “the intuitions are primarily s- 
rected to individual object” We know, not the infloite in the abstract, but infinite 

und time, and the infinite God, See MeCosh, Intuitions, 26, 10, who, however, 
holds the view here combated. 
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TV. Cowresrs or ins Ivrerriox. 


1. In this fandamental knowledge that God is, it ix necessarily implicd 
that to some extent men know intuitively what God is, namely, (¢) a 
Reason in which their montal procoasos are grounded; (6) a Power above 
them upon which they are dependent; (o) a Perfection which imposes law 
upon their moral natures; (d) a Personality which they may recognize in 
prayer and worship. 

Tn maintaining that we have a rational intuition of God, we by no means 
imply that a presentative intuition of God is impossible. Such a presenta- 
tive intuition was perhaps charwteristic of unfallen man ; it does belong 
at times to the Christian ; it will be the blessing of heaven (Mat. 5: 8— 
“*the pure in heart . . . shall see God ;" Rev, 22: 4—“they shall see his 
face"). Men's experiences of face-to-face apprehension of God, in danger 
and guilt, give some reason to believe that a presentative knowledge of 
God is the normal condition of humanity. But as this presentative in- 
tuition of God is not in our present state universal, we here claim only that 
all men have a rational intuition of God. 

‘Tt is to be remembered, however, that the loss of love to God has greatly 
obscured even this rational intuition, so that the revelation of nature and 
the Scriptures is needed to awaken, confirm, and enlarge it, and the special 
work of the Spirit of Christ to make it the knowledge of friendship and 
communion, Thus, from knowing about God, we come to know God (John 
17: 8—“ This is life eternal, that they should know thee ;” 2 Tim. 1; 12— 
“ Tknow him whom I have believed”). 

Harris, Philosophical Basts of Thelsm, 28—“ By rational intuition man knows that 
@bsolute Hetng exits; his knowledge of what it is, 6 progressive with his progressive 
knowledge of man and of nature” Hutton, Keays: "A haunting presence besets 
man betiod and before. He cannot evade it. Itgives new meanings to bis thoughts, 
how terror to his sins. It becomes intolerable. He is moved to set up some idol, carved 
oat of his own nature, that will take its place—a non-moral God who will not disturb 
Dis dream of rest. Tt 4 a righteous Life and Will, and not the mere idea of righteous 
tess that atirs menso.” Porter, Hum. Int., (61—"The Absolute tu thinking Agent.” 
‘The tutaltion does not grow im cortuinty ; what grows ts the mind's quickness in apply- 
ine It nnd power of expressing it. ‘The intuition is not complex; what is complex & 
the Being intuitively cogntrod. Seo Calderwood, Moral Philosophy, 22; Lowndes, 
Philos, of Primary Belicfs, 105-12; Luthardt, Fund. Truths, 157: Latent faculty of 
speech called forth by speech of others: choked-up well flows again when debris ts 
chared away. Howoen, tn Bib. Sac., 35: TH-To4; Bowne, Theta, 70. 


2. The Scriptures, therefore, do not attempt to prove the existence of 
God, but, on the other hand, both assume and declare that the knowledge 
that God is, is universal (Rom, 1: 19-21, 28, 82; 2: 16). God has inlaid 
the evidence of this fundamental truth in the very nature of man, so that 
nowhere is he without a witness, The preacher may confidently follow the 
example of Scripture by assuming it. But he must also explicitly declare 
it, a the Scripture does. “For the invisible things of him since the 
creation of the world are clearly seen” (xoWopira:—spiritually viewed); the 
‘organ given for this purpose ix the voic (voiven) ; but then—and this forms 
the transition to our next division of the subject—they are “perceived 
through the things that are mado" (roig morjuae, Rom. 1: 20). 

Op Ram {218-21 neo Wolas, InTb. Thool, dos N.‘T., 251, note; also Commentaries of Meyer 
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Alford, Tholuck, and Wordsworth; 7 yruatdr rod deod 
Vers.) but “that which is known" of God; voovnera xadoparar 
ure perceived by the reason -- reovueva exproases the manner of the xadepara: (Meyer): 
compare John 1:9; Acts 17:27; Rom. 1:28; 2:15. On 1 Gor. 15: 34, see Calderwood. Philos. of Inf., 
498—ayreciay Ocod rvs Exover = do not possess the specially exalted knowlodge of God 
which belongs to believers in Christ (cf. 1 Jo. 4: 7—"“every one that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth 
God"). On Bph. 2: 12 see Pope, Theology, 1: 0--ddeo év rq xéouy is opposed to being in 
Christ, and signifies rather forsaken of God, than denying him or entirely ignurant of 
him, On Scripture passages, see Schmid, Bib. Theol. des N. T., 486; Hofmann, Schrift- 
bewels, 1: @. 

On the general subject of intuition as connected with our idea of God, see Ladd, in 
Bib. Sac, 1877: 1-96, 611-616; 1878: 619: Journal of Christ. Phflos., Jan., 1883: 113-19 
(Final cause an intuition—by Fisher), and Apr., 1883: 283-307 (Genesis of Idea of God-by 
Patton); McCosh, Christianity and Positivism, 124-140: Manscl, Metaphysics, in Eneyc- 
Britan., 8th ed., 14: 604 ay., and 615 ay.; Robert Hall, Sermon on Atheism; Hutton on 
Atheism, in Essays, 1: 3-37; Shairp, in Princeton Rev., Mar., 18]: 264. 





jot “that which may be known (Rev. 
are clearly seen in that they 
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Part of Syst. of Diyin, 4: 253, questions “whether argumentation Is favor of the ex- 


expected from thom. Seo Nitasch, Christian Doctrine, tranalation, M3; Bhard. Dog- 
matik, 1: 10, 19; Fisher, Hxsays on Supernatural Origin of Christianity, 522 5%; Var 
Oosterzee, 258, 241, 

Remark 3. The argaments for the divine existence may be reduced to 
four, namely; 1, The Cosmological; IL The Teleological; IIL The 
Anthropological; and IV. The Ontological. We shall examine these in 
order, secking first to determine the precise conclusions to which they 
respectively lead, and then to ascertain in what manner the four may be 
combined, 


I, Tue Cosmonocican Aracmeyr, on Argument From OHANGE IN 
Narore. 

‘This is not properly an argument from effect to canse ; for the proposition 
that every effect must have a cause is simply identical, and means only that 
every caused event must have a cause. It is rather an argument from be- 
gun existence to a sufficient cause of that beginning, and may be accurately 
stated as follows: 

Everything bogun, whether substance or phenomenon, owes its existence 
to some producing cause, The universe, at least so far as its preseat form 
is concerned, is a thing begun, and owes its existence to a cause which is 
equal to its production, This cause must be indefinitely great. 

Tt Is to be noticed that this unrument moves wholly in the realm of nature. ‘The 
argument from man’s constitution and beginning upon the plinet t& trested under 
another head (see Anthropological Argument), That the present form of the universe 
is not eternal in the past, but has begun to be, not only personal observation but the 
testimony of goology assures us. For statements of the argument, 800 Kant, Critique 
of Pare Reason (Mohn’s transl.J, 970; Gillesple, Necomury Existence of God, 9: HM: 
Bib, Sao, 10: 813; 180; 618; Porter, Hum, Intellect, 570; Herbert Spencer, Firat 
Principles, 19, Tt has often boon claimed, as by Looke, Clarke, and Robert Hall, that 
this argument is sufficient to conduct the mind te an Eternal and Inflntte First Cause. 
We proceed therefore to mention: 


1. The defects of the Cosmological Argument, 


A. Tt is impossible to show that the universe, so far as its substance is 
concerned, has had a beginning. Tho law of cansulity declares, not that 
eversthing has a eause—for then God himself must have a canse—but rather 
that everything begun has a cause, or, in othor words, that every event or 
change has a cause, 

Hume, Philos. Works, 2: 411 #7. urges with reason that we never saw a world made, 
Many philocophers In Christian Tanda, as Martinean, Essays, 1: 208, and the prevailing: 
opinion of ante-Christian times, have held matter to be eternal, Bowne, Metaphystos, 
1m—"* For being itself, the reflective reason never asks a cause, unless the being show 
‘igus of dependence, 11 is change that first givos rise to the demand for cause.” See 
also MeCoshi, Intuitions, 2-261; Calderwood, Philos. of Infinite, 61, Per contra, see 
Murphy, Sclent. Roses of Puith, 49,196, and Habit and Intelligence, 1: 55-01; Knight, Lect. 
on Metaphysios, leot, if, p. 19. 


B. Granting that tho nniverse, so far as its phonomena are concerned, 
has had a cause, it in impossible to show that any other canse is required 
than a canse within itself, such as the pantheist supposes, 

Flint, Tholem, 65~" The coamolagical argament alone proves only force, and no mere 
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IL Tae Terronoorcan Anoumess, on AncumenrT From ORDER AND 
‘Usnrcn, Connocarios rx Nature, ; 
‘This is not properly an argument from design to a designer; for that 
design implies a designer is simply an identical proposition. Tt may be 
more correctly stated as follows: Order and useful collocation pervading a 
aystern respectively imply intelligence and purpose as the cause of that 
order and collocation, Since order and useful collocation pervade the mni- 
veree, there must exist an intelligence adequate to the production of this 
order, and a will adequate to direct this collocation to useful ends. 


Rtymologically, * teleological argument” ~ argument to ends or final ontises, that is, 
“ouuses which, beginning #8 a thought, work themenlves out into # fact as an ond or 
resulb" (Porter, Hum. Intelloct, 50@4i15), ‘This definition of the anrument would be 
‘beoad enough to cover the proof of a designing intelligence drawn from the constitu- 
Hon of man. ‘This last, however, is treated as a partof the Anthropological Argument, 
which follows this, and the Teleological Argument covers only the proof of a designing 
intelligence drawn from nature. Hence Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, Bohn's trans. 
S81, calls it the physico-theological argument. On methods of stating the argument, 
see Bib. Sac., Oct., 1807: 625. See also Hedge, Ways of the Spirit, 155-185; Mozley, Exsays 
Hist, and Theol, 2+ 365-413, 

‘Hicks, in his Critique of Dosisn-arguments, 47-38, makes two arguments instead of 
one: (1) the argument from order to trtelliyence, to which be gives the name Butaxio~ 
logical; (2) the argument from adaptation to purpnse, to which he would restrict the: 
HAMS Teleologioul. He holds that ‘Teleology proper cannot prove intellipence, beomuse 
if apoalcing of “ends” at all, it must astumo tho very intelligence: whieh it seoks to 
prove; that it actually does prove simply the intentional exercise of an fatelligence 
whoen existence haa beon previously established, “Circumstances, forces or agencies 
converging to a definite rational result Imply volition—imply that this rosult is intended 
—isanend, ‘This is the major premise of the new teleology." He objects to the term 
“Dal cause.” The end ts not a canse at all—it is a motive. The characteristic clement 
of cause Is power to produce an effect, Ends have no such power, The will may choose 
thom or sot thom aside. As alrondy assuming intelligence, onds cannot prove intelli 


gence. 

With this fn tho iain we agree, and count it # valuable help to the statement and 
understanding of the argument. In the vers observation of order, however, as well as 
io arguing from it, we are obliged to assuine the same all-urranging dotelligence, We 
#ee no objection therefore to making Butaxiology the first part of the Teleologieal 
Anrunient, a# we do above. See review of Hicks, in Meth. Quar. Rev, July, PSs: S00- 
570, We prococd however to certain 


1. Further explanations. 

A. The major premise expresses a primitive conviction. It is not in- 
validated by the objections: (a) that order and useful collocation may exist 
without being purposed—for we are compelled by our very mental constitu- 
tion to deny this in all cases whore the order and collocation pervade m 
system ; (}) that order and useful collocation may result from the mere 
operation of physical forces and laws—for these very forces and laws imply, 
instead of excluding, au originating and superintending intelligence and 
will. 

Janet, in his work on Final Causes, & denies that fuality isa primitive conviction, 
Ike causality, and calls iv the result of an Induetion. He therefore proceeds from 
4) marks of order and useful collocation to (8 finality In nature, and then to (an in~ 
telliont cause of this finality or “pro-conformity to future event." 30 Diman, Theistic 
Argument, 105, claims simply that, as change requires cause, so orderly change requires 
inteligunt omase. We have shown, however, that induction and argument of every 
kind presupposes Intuitive belief in fina} cane, Nature does not give us final cause; 
Vat no more dow she give us eficient cause, Mind gives us both, and wives them as 
clearly upon one experience as after a thousand, 
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and yon Hartmann, Per contra, seo Bowne, Review of H. Spencer, 954, 285; MoCosh, 
Christianity und Postttyises, © #.; Martineau, Essays, t; 60; Porter, Human Intelfect, 
99; Mivart, Losons from Nature, 368-971; Princeton Review, Mir, 1878: 272-308: Shaw 
op Positivism, 


2. Defects of the Teleotoyical Argument. These attach not to the 
premises but to the conclusion sought to be drawn therefrom. 


A. The argument cannot prove a personal God. Tho order and useful 
collocations of the universe may be only the changing phenomena of an 
impersonal intelligence and will, such as pantheiam aupposes. The finality 
may be only immanent finality. 

‘There is such a thing as immanent and unconscious finality. National spirit, without 
set purpose, constructs langunge. ‘The bee works unconsciously to ends. Strato of 
Lampeacus regarded the world as a vast animal. Hopkins, Miscellanics, 18-38—"So long 
w there is such @ thing as impersonal and adapting tovelligence im the brute creation, 
we cannot necessarily infer from unchanging Laws a free and personal God." See Fisb- 
er, Sopernat. Origin of Christianity, 576-578, Kant shows that the argument docs not 
prove an intelligence apart from the world (Critique, 70). We must bring mind to the 
world, if we would find mind in it, Leawe out man, and nature cannot be properly 
Interpreted; the intelligence and will in nature may still be unconscious. But, taking 
in man, we are bound to gvt our idea of the fntelligenee and will in aatare from the 
highest type of Intelligence and will we know, aud that is man's Nullus in wmicrocosmo 
spirttus, nullus in mucrocosme Deus, “ We reetve but what we give, And th our Life 
alone does Nature lve.” 

‘The Teleological Argument therefore needs to be supplemented by the Anthropolog- 
joa) Argoment, or the argument from the mental and moral constitution of man. By 
itself, It does not prove a Creator. See Calderwood, Moral Philosophy, 26; Ritter, Hist. 
Ano. Philos. bk. %, chap. 6: Foundations of our Puith, 8; Murphy, Scientific Bases, 
215; Mabie und Intelligence, 2: 6, and chap, £7. On immanent finality, see Janet, Final 
‘Causes, HI-415; Diman, Theistic Argument, 91-218. Since righteousness belongs only 
to personality, this argument cannot prove righteousness In God. Pilot, Theism, 66— 
© Power and intelligence alone do not constitute God, though they be infinite. A betng 
may have these, and, if lacking righteousness, may be a devil.” Here again we see the 
need of the Anthropologteal Argument to supplement this, 


B. Even if this argument could prove personality in the intelligence 
and will that originated the order of the universe, it could not prove either 
the unity, the eternity, or the intinity of God ; not the unity—for the nee- 
fal colloeations of the universe might be the result of oneness of counsel, 
instead of oneness of essence, in the contriving intelligence; not the eter- 
nity—for a created demiurge might conceivably have designed the universe ; 
not the infinity—sinee all marks of order and collocation within our obser- 
yation are simply finite. 

‘Dinian asserts (Theistic Argument, 114) that all the phenomena of the universe must 
be due to the same Kourco—Kince all alike are subject Co the sume method of sequence, 
6. @. wravitation—and that the evidence points us irresistibly to some one explanatory 
cause. We can regard this assertion only as the utterance of a primitive bellef im a first 
cause, not as the conclusion of logical demonstrution, for we know only an infinitesimal 
part of the universe. From the poiat of view of the intuition of an Absolute Reason, 
however, we can cordiully assent to the words of F, 1, Patton; When we consider 
Matthew Arnold's “stream of tendency,” Spencer's ‘unknowable,’ Schopenhauer's 
‘world as will,” and Hartmann’s elaborate defence of fnality ax the product of uncon= 
scious intelligence, we may well ask if tho theists, with their belief In one personal 
God, aro not in posession of the only hypothesis that can aave the lamruage of these 
writers from the chargo of meaningless and idiotic raving" (Journ. Christ. Philos, 
April, 1883: 283-307). 


8. The value of the Teleological Argument is simply this,—it proves 
from certain useful collocations and instances of order which have clearly 
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highest Wiustration of ite mode of working; “Shall wo explain the lower forms 
of will by the higher, or the bigher by the lower?” 


2. Man's moral nature proves the existence of » holy Lawgiver and 
Judge. The elements of the proof are:—(a) Conscience recognizes the 
existence of a moral law which has supreme authority. (6) Known viola- 
tions of this moral law are followed by feelings of ill-desert and fears of 
judgment, (c) This moral Inw, since it is not self-imposed, and these 
threats of judgment, since they are not self-executing, respectively argue 
the existence of a holy will that has imposed the Jaw, and of a punitive 
power that will execute the threats of the moral nature. 


See Bishop Butler's Sermons on Human Nature, in Works, Boho'sed., B44. But- 
ler’s great discovery was that of the supremacy of cansclence In the moral constftution 
of man: “Had it strength as it has right, had it power as it has mantfest authority, it 
would absolutely govern the world,” Conscience = the moral Judiciary of the oul — not 
Jaw, nor sheriif, but judge; see under Anthropology. Diman, Theistic Anrurnent, 251 
— Conseicnce docs not lay down a law: it warns us of the existence of a law; and not 
only of a law, but of a purpose—not our own, but the purpose of another, which it is 
our mission to realize.” See Murphy, Scientific Buses of Enith, 218 «y. It proves per- 
sonality in the Lawgiver, because ite utterances are not abstract, like thos of reason. 
but are in the nature of command ; they are not in the indicative, tutin the impenitive, 
mood; itaays, “thou shalt and “thou shalt not." This argues will, 

‘Hutton, Essays, 1: 11—“Consofence ts an ideal Moses, and thunders from an invisible 
Sinal:” “tho Athelst regards conaclence not ws a akylight, opened to let In upon 
human nature an infinite dawn from above, but as a polished arch or dome, completing: 
and reflecting the whole edifice benesth.” But consofence cannot be the mere reflection: 
and expression of nature, for it rupressos and condemns nature, ‘Tulloch, ‘Thelen = 
“Conscience, like the magnetic needle, indicates the existence of an unknown Power 
which from afer controls ite vibrations wad at whose presence it trembles.” Nero 
‘spends nights of terror in wandering through the halisof his Golden House, Kant holds 
‘that faith In daty requires faith in a God who will defond and reward duty—see Critique 
of Pure Reason, 40-887. See also Porter, Human Intellect, 624. 


8. Man's emotional and voluntary nature proves the existence of a Being 
who can furnish in himself a satisfying object of human affection and an 
end which will call forth man's highest activitios and ensure his highest: 





BCT a lstonr ob owen, wiedore:Jottaees , and goodness, and all these in- 
definitely greater than any that we know upon the earth, can meet this de- 
mand of the human soul, Such a Being must exist. Otherwise man's 
greatest need would be unsupplied, and belief ina lie be more productive of 
virtue than belief in the truth. 


Fouerbach calls God “the Brockea-shadow of man himseif;” “consciousness of God 
= self-consclousness; “reliyion is 4 deeam of the buman soul; “all theology is 
anthropology.” But conscience shows that inan does not recognize in God simply bis 
Hike, bat also hisopposite, Notas Galton =” Pioty = conscience + instability." ‘The finest 
minds arv of the leaning type: se Murphy, Scientific Rases, 970; Augestine, Confes- 
sions, 2: 1—“'Thou hast made us for thyself, and our heart is restless 1 dt find rust tm 
thee.” On Jolin Stuart Mill~"‘a mind that could net find God, and a heart that could 
not do without bim"~see his Autobiography, and Browne, in BStrivings for the Faith 
(Christ. By. Soo'y), 20-257. Comte, in his later days, constructed an object of worship tn 
Universal Humanity, and invented a ritual which Huxley calls “Catholicism minus 
Christianity." See also Tyndall, Belfast Address: "Did 1 not believe, aaid A greet man 
to me once, that an Intelligence exists at the hart of things, my Life on earth would be 
intolerable.” 

‘We must freely grant, bowever, that this argument from man's aspirations has weight 
only upon the supposition that a wise, truthful, holy, and benevolent God exists, who 
‘has 60 constituted our minds that thelr thinking and their affections correspond to 
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Gillespie states the argament somewhat differently, Space and time are 

existence, ‘But space and time are respectively infinite and eter- 
nal, ‘There must therefore be an infinite and etornal Boing who anbsista in 
‘these modes, But we reply: 

Space and time are neither attributes of substance nor modes of exist- 
ence, The argument, if valid, would prove that God is not mind but matter, 
for that could not bo mind, but only matter, of which space and time were 
either attributes or modes. 


‘The Ontological Argument is frequently called the a priort argument, that ks, the ar 
guinent from 


= God In the mode of extunsion, Dove, Logic of the Christian Faith, 127, says well that 
Se Pee oe God; “space and tine are attributes neither of imatter 
‘we must carry tho mora idea into the natural world, not the naturnl ides 
int te tra won See also, Blunt, Dictionary Doct. and Hist. Theol. 10; Porter, 
Human Intellect, 547. 


2, That of Descartes. We have the idea of on infinite and perfect 
Being. This idea cannot be derived from imperfect and finite things. 
‘There muat therefore be an infinite and perfect: Being who is its canse. 

But we reply that this argument confounds the idea of the infinite with 
on infinite idea. Man's idea of the infinite is not infinite but finite, and 
from a finite effect we cannot angue an infinite canse, 

‘This form of the Ontological Argument, while It isa prior(, as based upon a necessary 
idea of the human mind, i, uniliee the other forms of the «ame argument, a pesteriort, 
as arguing from this iden, as an affect, to the existence of o Being who ts its cause, A 

arguinent = from that which fs later to that which is eartier, that ls, from 
effect to exuse. The Cosmological, Telrological, and Anthropological Arguments ane 
arguments a powerfort. Of this sort ia the argument of Descartes; seo Descartes, 
Moditation 9: “ Hace Idea quae In nobis cat requirit Deum pro caus: Deusque protnde 
existit,'" The idew in men’s minds is the impression of the workmun's name stamped 
Indelitily om bis wark—the shadow oast upon the human souk by that unseen One of 
whose beng and presence (t dimly Informs us. Blunt, Dict. of ‘Theol, 730; Salmsety 
Panthwisus, 1; 54—“ Descartes sets out from a fact of consciousness, while Anselm sete 
‘Out from wn abstract conception ;* “ Deseartes’s argument might be considered a branch: 
of the Anthropological or Moral Argument, but for the fact that this last proceeds from 
tnan's Oonstitution rather than from tis abstract (dons. See Bib. Sac, 1849: 637, 


3. Thatof Anselm. We have the idea of an absolutely perfect Being. 


But existence is an attribute of perfection, An sbsolutely perfect Being 
toust therefore exist. 








a 
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pha Binet eas uals ‘Belief in God ik not the conclusion of 

ademonsteation, but the solution of a problem. Calderwood, Moral Philosophy, 2— 
“either the whole question is assumed kn, starting, or the Infinite i not reached in eon= 
‘oluding.” 


Asn logical process this is indeed defective, since all logic as well as all 
observation for its validity upon the presupposed existence of 


‘be applied to the Being to whom argument has actually conducted us, 

But although both ends of the logical bridge are confeasedly wanting, 
the process may serve and does serve a more useful purpose than that of 
mere demonstration, namely, that of awakening, explicating, and confirm- 
ing « conviction which, though the most fandamental of all, may yet have 
‘been partially slumbering for lack of thought. 


Morell, Philos. Fragments, 177, 17%" We can, in fact no more prove the existence of 
Pe iene REC es he One aa theses avenoy hs OS oer but 


“We arrive at # scientific belief in the existence of God just as we do at any other poe 

sible human truth. We asnime it, as a hypothesis absolutely necessary to acoount for 

the phenomena of the universe; and then evidences from every quarter begin to con~ 

‘verge upon it, tntil, fn process of thine, the common sense of mankind, cultivated and 

enlightened by ever accumulating knowledge, pronounces upon the validity of the 

(ff eno Inet Ry clara tient liemlemeitomemrety ie hae 
scientific convictions." 


Jeet pehecepuinaMeae yp tom of Christ’y, S72=" What then Is the purport und 
force of the soveral arguments for the existence of God? We reply that those proof 
tire the diferent modes in which faith expresses Itself and secks confirmation. fn them 
faith, or the object of faith, Is more exnctiy conceived and defined, and in them ts found 

a corroboration, not arbitrary but substantial and valuable, of that faith whiot springs 
from the soul iteelf. Such proofs, therefore, ure neither on the one band suMocient to 
create and sustain faith, nor are they on the other hand to be set aside as of no value.” 
A.J, Barrett: “The arguments are not so much @ bridge in themselves, as they are 
guys, to bold firm the great suapension-bridye of intuition, by which we pass the gulf 
from man to God. Or, while they are not u ladder by which we may reach heaven, they 
are the Oxsa on Pelion, from whose combined height we may descry heaven." On the 
whole subject, soe Cudlworth, Intel. System of the Universe, 3: (2; Callerwood, Philos. 
of the Infinite, 150 4.; Curtis, Human Element in Taspirution, 9; Peaboily, in An 
Sover Iteview, July, 1284; Hahn, History of the Arguments for the Existence of God. 


CHAPTER IIT. 
ERRONEOUS EXPLANATIONS OF THE PACTS. 


Any correct explanation of the universe must postulate an intuitive 

of the existence of the external world, of self, and of God, 

‘The desire for scientific unity, however, has induced attempts to reduce 
these three factors to one, and according as one or another of the three has 
‘been regarded a8 the all-inclusive principle, the result has been Material- 
ism, Idealism, or Pantheismn. 

TL Marentauise, 

‘Msferinlism is that method of thought which gives priority to matter, 
ther than to mind, in its explanations of the universe. Upon thia view, 
material stoms constitute the ultimate aud fundamental reality of which 
all things, rational and irrational, are but combinations and phenomena 
Force is regarded as a universal and inseparable property of matter, 

‘The element of trath in materialiam is the reality of second causes. Tts 
‘error is in mistaking these second causes for first causes, and in supposing 
them able to account for their own existence, and for the existence of the 
aniverse. 

Horschel says that these atoms, In mcognizing each other in order to combine, show 
great deal of ‘presence of inind.* The imonad of Leibnitz= ‘parvus in suo genere 
deus” Depeive matter of force (Impenctrability, motion, ete, and you have only exten- 
on feft. ‘This makes matter — space —zero. The impossibility of finding in mutter, 
regarded as mere atoms, any of the attributes of @ cause has led to a general abandon 
ment of this old Materialism of Democritus, Epicurus, Lucretius, Condillac, Holbach, 

Biichner; and Muterialistic Idealisin has taken its place, whioh instead of 
Scag IH heel aed lnm roganis matter as 4 manifestation of force. 
‘Bee Lange, History of Materialism; Janct, Materialiam ; Fabri, Materialfamus; Herzog, 
Bocyotopaedio, art, : ‘Materialiamus; but esp., Stallo, Modern Physics, 148-170, 


Tu addition to the genarel crror indicated above, we object to this system 
as follows: 

1. Tx knowing mattor, the mind necessarily judges itself to be a sub- 
stance different in kind, and higher in rank, than the matter which it 
imows, 


We here state simply an {ntultive conviction. The mind, in using its physical orgun- 
ben na Serge Jt bringing: ‘external nature into its service, recognizes Itself as different 
Hor to matter. Martineau, quoted in Brit. Quar., April, 14: 173—" The 
portion of the world, instead of being the potentinilty of 
d conscious, is muther its residual precipitate, formed aa the Indwelling 
in Intonser aim on the upper margin of the ordered whole, and es- 
inner life of the natures that can resemble him.” Pres. Thos. HI, in 
‘853—" All that fs really given by the act of sens-perception ts the 
ous self, floating in Doundless space and boundiess time, sur- 
c by boundless power. The material world, which we ut fire think 
ity peta te wate of a real being, which is immaterial.” Hurris, 
ot 
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I testi the mt nn so patos career tee the uni- 
2. Since the mind’s attributes of (a) continuons identity, (6) self- 
activity, le edditees > aes an dae 
rank than the attributes of matter, it is rational to conelnde that the sub- 
stance underlying mental phenomena is 4 substance different in kind and 
higher in rank than that which underlies material phenomena, 
‘This {4 Gn aT UMENt from specitie qualities to the nature of the substance underlying 
them. Dlaseticsy.Teorel peceeonl Jest ‘This ts not an identity of material atoms, 


6: GS; Appleton, Works. 1: 151-154; Calderwood, Moral Philosophy, £3; Ulrict, Leth 
luted Seele, 688-725, and synopels, In Bap. Quan July, LST: 380, 


8. This common judgment that mind and matter are distinct substances 
must be regarded as conclusive, until it is scientifically demonstrated that 
mind is material in its origin and nature, But all attempts to explain the 
psychical from the physical, or the organic from the inorganic, are acknowl- 
edged failures, The most that can be claimed is, that psychical are always 
accompanied by physical changes, and that the inorganic is the basis and 
support of the orgunic, Although the precise connection between the mind 
and the body is unknown, the fact that the continuity of physical changes 
is unbroken in times of psychical activity renders it certain that mind is not 
transformed physical force. 

‘The chemist can produce organic, Dut not organized, substances. The life cannot be 


tn other words the natural selection is artificial selection after all, Jobn Fiske, Destiny 
Of the Creature, 100—"' Cerebral physiology tells us that, during the prosent life, although 
thought and feeling are always manifested in conncetion with a peculiar form of matter, 
Yot by wo possibility can thought and feeling be In any sense the product of mutter, 
Nothing could be more greesly unseleatific than the famous remark of Catania, that 
the brain secretes thought as the ver secretes bile. It is pot even correct to sy that 
thought goes on in the brain. What goes on the brain is an amazingly complox series of 
yedlecular movements, with which thought and feeling are in some unknown way cor 
related, not as effects or as cuuses, but as concomitents.” 

‘Leitnitz's “pre-established harmony" Indicates the difficulty of defining the relation 
between mind and matter. See British Quarterly, Jan,, 1874: art. by Herbert, on Mind 
and the Science of Energy; Spencer, Principles of Peychology, vol. 1, seo. 4h: “Two 
things, mind und nervous action, exiet together, but we cannot imagine bow they ar 
related.” See Review of Spencer's Psychology, in N. Englander, July, 188. Tyndall, 
Frayements of Sclonoo, 120—"'Tha passe from the physics of the brain to the fucts of 
consciousness i unthinkable.” Rain, Mind and Body, Ui; No broak ip phystoal cam 
Moulty, MeCoah, Intuitions, 45; Talbot, in Bap. Quarterly, Jan., If}: 1. 
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To this view we make the following objections; 

1, Its definition of matter as a “permanent possibility of sensation” 
reeling alsin dare perme atom pebieagre 6 
ter, we have direct knowledge of snbstance ax underlying 
distinct from our sensations, aA ta McfociAl Ao fie. wind WHR ROR 
ences these sensations. 

Bowne, Metaphysics. 4&—“ How the possibility of an odor and a Savor ean be the 

unknowable, 


rained, in Prewnt Duy ratte 9: no. 


2 Its definition of mind ss a “series of senantions aware of itself” 
contradicts our intuitive judgment thst, in knowing the phenomena of mind, 
we have direct knowledge of a spiritual substance of which these phenomena 
are manifestations, which retains its identity independently of our conscious- 
nese, and which, in its knowing, instead of being the passive recipient of 
impressions from without, always acts from within by a power of its own. 

‘See, on Ratn’s Corebral Psychology, Martineau's Resays, 1: 
method of mental philosophy, see Talbot, in Rap, Quar,, (87) 
Materialiem, or Idealianm, fn Princeton Rev., Mareh, 1818: 423 

3. Tn so far as this theory regards mind as the obverse side of matter, or 
asa later and higher development from matter, the mere reference of both 
wind and matter to an underlying force does not save the theory from any 
of the difficulties of pure materialism already mentioned; since in this cuse, 
equally with that, force is mgarded as purely physical, and the priority of 
spirit is denied, 

Herbert Spencer, Paychology, quoted by Fiske, Cosmic Philcsophy, 2: 4—“ Mind and 
nervous action are the subjective and objective fuges of the sume thing. Yet we rensia 
utterly Incapable of seeing, or even of finagining, bow the two ure related. Mind still 
continues to us a something without Kinship to other things.” Owen, Ansomy of 
Vertebrates, quoted by Talbot, Bap. Quit. Jin, It; 6—" Al that I know of matter 
‘and mind in themselves Is tint the former is an external centre of foree, and the latter 
an internal centre of force.” New Englander, Sept. 1883: 6" If the atam be a mero 
contre of force and not a real thing in itaelf, then the ator is & supersensual eavenee, am 
immaterial being. To make fmuamtorlal matter the source of conscious mind Is to make 
‘untCor as wonderful as an immortal soul or a personal Creator.” See New Englander, 
July, 1576; GSS: Martine, Religion and Moderm Matorialiam, 2~"* 1 tt takos maint 
To construe the universe, how can the negation of tind constitute it?” 


4. In so far as this theory holds the underlying force of which matter 
and mind are manifestations to be in any sonse intelligent or volantary, it 
leads to the conclusion that second causes, whether material or spiritmal, 
have no proper existence, and that there is but one agent in the universe—a 
conclusion which involves all the difficulties of pantheiam, 
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Soane reeont Christian thinkers, ax Murphy, Selentific Buses of Faith, 18-15, 20-31, (2%, 


‘Reign of Law, 121-127; Wallace Selection, 93-571; Martineau, Essays, 12 
1s, 8; Bowen, Metaph. and Bthics, 146-162. But if man’s will exhibits a force 
distinguishable from the divine, why may there not be physical forces: 


‘wubstantive existence of sooond causes, sco Porter, Human Intellect, 842-388; Hodae, 
Syst. Theol, 1: G8; Alden, Philosophy, 4-70; Hodgson, Time and Space, 149-215, 


TL Pawan. 


Pantheism is that method of thought which conceives of the universe as 
the development of one intelligent and voluntary, yet impersonal, sub- 
stance, which reaches conscionsness only in man, It thorefore identifies 
God, not with each individual object in the universe, but with the totality 
of things. 

‘The elements of truth in pantheinm ure the intelligence and yeluntariness 
of God, an his immanence in the universe ; its error lies in denying God's 
personality and transcendence, 

Pantheian denies the real existence of the flnite, at the same time that It deprives the 
‘Taliaite of self-consciousness and freedom, See Hont, History of Panthelsm; Manning, 
‘Halt-traths end the froth; Bayne, Christin Lite, Social and (ndividual, 21-03; Hatten, 
on Popular Panthelsm, in Besays; 1; 5-70—" The pauthelst’s ‘1 believe in God,” ts a com 
‘truliction. He says: *T perceive the external as different from myself; but on further 
retection, T perceive Uint this external was itself the perelpient agency.” So the wor- 
shipped Is really the worshipper after all." Harris, Philosophical Basis of Theis, 113— 
“Man t# a bottle of the ocean's water, in the ocean, temporarily distinguishable by its 

within the bottle, but lost again In the ocean, so soon as these fragile limite are 
troken.” 

‘The later Brukmanism ts pantheistic, Kowland Williams, Christianity nd Hindutsm, 

Auoted in Mewley on Mirncies, 24—"In the final state personality vanishes, You wit 
Brahman, accept the term ‘void’ as an adequate description of the myste- 

‘ious Hature of the soul, but you wll clearly apprehend soul, in the final state, to be 
conceive brn thought, knowledge, joy—no other than very God." Yet 

ems to be only the later depravation of an ewrlier and purer faith. In the London 
Davids tells us that “in the Pall Suttas, the earliest Buddhist records, 

‘Testament indeed, Nérvana tx only death in the sense of death to 

‘sing; {0 is always the extinction of Schucht, excitement, in ite three 

i, malice, and delusion, Tt is the extinotion of selfness or lore of individu. 
eer eam aro on eurth.” Flint, Theis, 6¥—" Where the will Is without 
for as the end of existence, as among the Hindus, there ie 
e of God as cause or will, und constant inveterate tendency to 
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We object to this system us follows: 

1. Its idea of God is self-contradictory, since it makes him infinite, yet 
consisting only of the finite; absolute, yet existing in necessary relation to 
the universe ; supreme, yet shut up to a process of sclf-evolution and de- 
pendent for self-conscionsness on man ; without self determination, yet the 
canse of all that is, 

Sulswt, Pantheian, 148—" An imperfect God, yot perfection arising from tmporfeo 
tion.” Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, 1: 13—" Panthelsm applies to God a principle of growth 
und inperfretion, which belongs only to the faite.” Culderwood, Moral Philo, 4— 
“Ite first requisite is moment, or moverent, Which it assumes, but does otacowuNt for,” 
Caro’s sarcasm applies here; “ Your God is not yet made—he Is In process of manufac 
tur.” See H, B. Smith, Faith and Philosophy, 2. 


2 Its assumed unity of substance is not only without proof, but it di- 
rectly contradicts our intuitive judgments, These testify that we are not 
parts and particles of God, but distinct personal subsistences, 

Martineau, Besays, 1:158—" Even fortimmanency, there must be something wherein to 
dwell, and for life, something hereon to uct” Any system of monk contradicts 
consciousness. “In scripture we never find the univers: called rd rar, for this suggests: 
the idea of a self-contuined unity: we have everywhere ra wivra instead.” The Bible 
micognizes the element of trath in pantheism—God is ‘thrugt all’: also the element of 
truth in mystician—God is ‘in you all’; but ft adds the element of transcendence which 
both these fall to recognize—God As ‘above all! Ulph. 4:6. See Pikher, Ress on Supers 
nat. Orig. of Christ"y, 13%. 


3. It assigns no sufficient cause for that fact of the universe which is 
highest in rank, and therefore most needs explanation, namely, the existence 
of personal intelligences. A substance which is itself unconscious, and 
ander the law of necessity, cannot produce beings who are self-conscious: 
and free. 

‘Gess, Foundations of our Faith, 36—" Aniinal instinct, and the spiritef a nation work- 
ing out ite language, micht furnish analogies, éf they produced personalities as thelr 


result, but not otherwise. Nor wore these tendencies self-orlginated, but received fram 
an external source.” MeCosh, Fntuitions, 215, 3%; Christianity and Positivism, 190. 


4. It therefore contradicts the affirmations of our moral and religions 
natures by denying man’s freedom and responsibility; hy making God to 
include in himself all evil as well as all good ; and by precluding all prayer, 
worship, and hope of immortality. 

Conscience ts the eternal witness against panthcism. Conscience witnesses to our 
freedom and responsibfity, and declares that moral distinctions are not Ulusory. Re~ 
nouf, Hibbert Lect. 24—"It is only out of condescension to popular language that 
pantheistic systems can recognize the notions of right and wrong, of iniquityandsin. If 
everything really emanates from God, there ean be no such thing axein. And the ablest: 
philosophers who have been led to pantheistic views, have vainly endeavored to harmon= 
ize these views with what we understand by the notion of sin or moral evil. ‘The great 
systematic work of Spinom Is entitled ‘thie’ ; but for real ethics we might as peotit- 
ably consult the Elements of Euclid." Hodge, System, Theology, 1; 2%-80—"* Punthe~ 
iamn is fatalistic, Ou this theory, duty = pleasure; right = «miycbt; sin-= good in the make 
ing. Satan, as well us Gabriel, is a selfdevelopmentof God. ‘The practical effects of 
pantheism upon popular morals and life, wherever it has prevailed, as in Huddhiet India 
and China, demonstrate ite falsehood." See also Dove, Logic of tho Christian Faith, 
118; Murphy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 22; Iifb, Suc, Oct., 1807: 09-616; Dix, Panthe- 
ism, Introd., 12, 


5. Our intuitive conviction of the existence of a God of absolute per- 
fection compels us to conceive of God as possessed of every highest quality 


PANTHEISM. bye 


and attribute of men, and therefore, especially, of that which constitutes 
tlne chief dignity of the human spirit, its personality. 

‘Wiman, Theistic Argument, 28—" We have no right to represent the supreme Cause as 

‘xx ferlor to ourselves, yet we do this when we describe it under phrases derived from 

E> Baysical causation.” Mivart, Lessons from Nature, 351—“ We cannot conceive of any- 


‘Rung as impersonal, yet of higher nature than our own—any being that has not know!- 
<<lige and will must be indefinitely inferior to one who has them.” 





6. Its objection to the divine personality, that over against the Infinite 
‘Roere can be in eternity past no non-ego to call forth self-conscionsness, is 
‘w~efuted by considering that even man’s cognition of the non-ego logically 
E> resuppoees knowledge of the ego, from which the non-ego is distinguished ; 
‘& Moat, in an absolute mind, self-consciousness cannot be conditioned, as in the 
‘<==wee of finite mind, upon contact with a not-self ; and that, if the distinguish- 
amg of self from a not-self wore an essential condition of divine self-con- 
™=mcciousness, the eternal personal distinctions in the divine nature might 
® urnish such a condition, 


Pficiderer, Die Religion, 1: 190 #y.—“‘ Before the soul distinguishes self from the not- 
‘meif, {t must know eelf—clne it could not sce the distinction. Ita development is con- 
wmected with the knowledge of the non-ego, but this is due, not to the fact of perwnality, 
Wut to the fact of Anite personality. The mature man can live for # long time upon bis 
Own resources. God needs no other, to stir him up to mental activity. Finitencss is a 
‘Taindrance to the development of our personality. Infinitences is necessary to the high 
“=st personality.” Lotze, Microcosmos, vol. 3, chapter 4; transl. in N. Eng., March, 1881 
291-200—" Finite spirit, not having conditions of existence in {teelf, can know the ego 
scaly upon occasion of knowing the non-egu. The Infinite is not so limited. He alone 
has an independent existence, neither introduced nor developed through anything not 
himself, but, in an inward activity without beginning or end, maintains himscif in him- 
Dorner, Glaubensichre: “ Absolute Personality — perfect consciousness of self, and 
perfect power over self. We need something external to waken our consclousness—yet 
self-consciousness comes [logically ] before consciousness of the world. It is the soul's 
act. Only after it has distinguished self from ecif, can it consciously distinguish self 
from another.” British Quarterly, Jan., 1814: 22, note; July, 1884: 108—“The exo is 
thenkable only in relation to the non-ego: but the ego is Hreable long before any such 
relation.” See Julius Miller, Doctrine of Sin, 2: 122-126; Chriatlieb, Mod. Doubt and 


Christ. Belief, 161-190; Hanne, Idee der absoluten Persiinlichkeit; Eichhorn, Die Per- 
s@alichkelt Gottes. 
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TL Masxs or tax Reveuarion wan Mar ExrEct. 


1, Aa to ite substance. We may expect this later revelation not to com=— 
tradict, but to confirm and enlarge, the knowledge of God which we derie™= 
from nature, while it remedies the defects of natural religion and throw 
light upon its problems. 

2. As to ita method. We may expect it to follow God's methods o= 
procedure in other communications of trath. 


Bishop Butler (Analogy, part ii, cbap. ili) hus denied that there is any possibility 
of judging a prieré how « divine revelation will be given. “We arc in no sort sort jadgese# 


Might would be 
somewhat later in his great work (part ff, chap. iv) shows that God's progressive plate 
in revelation has its analogy in the slow, successive steps by hich God accomplishes his 
codsin nature. We maintain that the revelation in nature affords certain presumptions 
with regard to the revelation of grace, such for example as those above mentioned, 

(a) That of continnons historical development,—that it will be given in 
erin to early ages, and will be more folly unfolded as the race is prepared. 
to receive it, 

Instances of continuous devolopment in God's impartations are found in geological 
history; in the growth of the sclences; in the progressive education of the individual 
and of the race, See sermon by Dr. Temple, on the Education of the World, in Rees 
and Reviews; Rogers, Superhuman Origin of the Bible, 314-384; Walker, Philosophy of 
the Plan of Salvation. 

(®) That of original delivery to » single nation, and to single persons in 
that nation, that it may through them be communicated to mankind. 

Ench nation represents an idea. As the Greek had a gentus for Hberty and beauty, 
(ote a ee eect edad hd nation had 4 “ gentas 

for religion (ftenun) ; this lust, howevor, would have been useless without special divine 
ald and superintendence, as witness other productions of this sume Semitic mice, such 
a8 Bel and the Dragon, in the Old Testament Apocrypha; the gospels of the Apoeryphal 
New Testament; and later still, the Talmud and the Koran. See British Quarterly, 
Jan, ITE: avt.: Inductive Theology. 

(eo) That of preservation in written and accessible documenta, handed 
down from those to whom the revelation is first communicated, 

Alphabets, writing, books, are our chief dependence for the history of the past; all 
the great religions of the world are book-religions ; the Karcns expected thelr teachers 
in the new religion to bring to them a book. See Kogvrs, Eclipse of Faith, chapters on 
Book-revelation, 7-96, 21-801. But notice that false reliyions have scriptures, but not 
Seripture; thelr sacred books lack the principle of unity which fa furnished by divine 
Inspiration. 

8. Ae to its attestation. We may expect that this revelation will be 
accompanied by evidence that its author is the same being whom we have 

recognized ax God of nature, This evidence must constitute 
(@) = manifestation of God himeelf, (b) in the outward as well as the inward 
world, (ce) such as only God's power or knowledge can make, and (d) such 
as cannot be counterfeited by the evil, or mistaken by the candid, soul. Tn 
short, wo may oxpect God to attest, by miracles and by prophecy, the divine 
mission and anthority of those to whom he communicates « revelation. Some 
sach ontward sign would seem to be necessary, not only to assure the original 
recipient that the supposed revelation is not a vagary of his own imagination, 
nt also to render the revelation received by a single individual authoritative 
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working, but only pute {t further hack at the origination of the system, while tt sulla) 
holds God" work to be essential, not only to the upholding of the aystem, bat also tom 
with the needed to predict | 


may eatslly attest a divine revelation. 
uti is pinin that.a miracle @f this sort lacks toa large degree the element of *signality™ 


2. Possibitity of Miracles. An event in nature may be cansed by an 
agent outside of and above nature, i 


| 


frequently 
transcended by the highor (aa mechanical forces and laws by chemical, and 
chemical by vital), while yet the lower forces and laws are not suspended 
or annihilated, but are merged in the higher, and made to assist in aecom- 
plishing purposes to which they are altogether unequal when left to them- 
selves. 





By nature we mean nature in the proper seuse—not ‘cyerything that & not God, bar 
‘everything that is not God or made in the tmage of God"; sce Hopkins, Outline Study 
of Man, 28,2. Man's will does mot belong to nature, but is above nature. On the 
transcending of lower forces by higher, see Murphy, Habit and Tnteliigence, 1: 84 

(6) The human will acts upon its physical organism, and 60 upon nature, 
and produces results which nature left to herself never conld accomplish, 
while yet no law of nature is suspended or violated. Gravitation still ope- 
rates upon the axe, even while man holds it at the surface of the water—for 
the axe still has weight (of. 2K. 6; 5-7). 

Versus Hume, Philos. Works, 4; 192—".A miracle is « violation of the laws of natures* 

needlessly embarrassed 


at the surface of the water while gravitation still acts upon it, Ged can certainly, at 
the prophet"s wond, make the fron to #wins, while wravitation still acts upon it. But this 
inst ix miracle. See Mansel, Easy om Miracles, in Aids to Faith, 28, 27; Fisher, Supernnt. 
‘Origin of Christianity, 471; Hamflton, Autology. 635-000; Bowen, Metaph. asd Ethics, 
445; Row, Rampton Lectures on Christin Byidences, 54-72. 

(&) In all free cansation, there is an acting without means, Man acts 
upon external nature through his physical organism, but, in moving his 
physical organism, he acta directly npon matter. In other words, the 
hhoman will can use means, only because it has the power of acting initially 
without means, 

See Hopkins, on Prayer-gauge, 10, and in Princeton Review, Sept., 1882: 188, 
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d) What the human will, considered as a supernatural force, and what 
the chemical and vital forces of nature itself, are demonstrably able to ac- 
complish, cannot be regarded as beyond the power of God, 80 long as God 
dwells in and controls the universe, Tf man’s will can act directly upon 
matter in his own physical organism, God's will can work immediately 
upon the system which he hus created and which he sustains, In other 
words, if there be a God, and if he be a personal being, miracles are pos- 
sible. The impossibility of miracles can be maintained only upon princi- 
ples of atheism or pantheism. 

See Westeott, Gospel of the Hesurrection, 19; Cox, Miracles, an Argument and a 
Challenge: “Anthropomorphism is preferable to hylomorphism." Newman Smyth, 
Old Faiths Ina New Light, ch. 1—".A miracle is not a sudden blow struck in the face of 
tmaiture, but a use of nature, aceording to its inherent capacities, by higher powers.” 


3, Probability of Miractes, 


A. Weacknowledge that, so long as we confine our attention to nature, 
there isa presumption against miracles, Experience testifies to the uni- 


possible a rational ealeulation of the future, aud a proper ordering of life, 

‘See Butler, Analogy, part 2, chap. 2: F. W, Farrar, Witness of History to Ghrivt, 3-45; 
Modern Soeptiotsm, 1: 179-227: Chaliners, Christian Revelation, 1: 47, 

B. But we deny that this uniformity of nature is absolute and universal. 
(a) Tt is not truth of reason that can have no exceptions, like the axiom 
that a whole is greater than its parts. (6) Experience could not warrant a 
belief in absolute and universal uniformity, unless experience were identical 
with absolute and universal knowledge. (c) We know, on the contrary, 
from geology, that there have been breaks in this uniformity, such as the 
introduction of vegetable, unimal and human life, which cannot be ac- 
counted for, except by the coming down upon nature of a supernatural 
power. 

(@) Compare the probability that the sun will rise to-morrow morning with the cer 
tuloty that two and two make four. Huxloy, Lay Sermons, 158, indignantly denies that 


there is aay *mast’ about the uaiformity of nature, See Edward Hitehoook, tn Tih. 
oie 4ShM4l, on “ The Law of Nature's Comeaney subordinate to the Higher Law 





‘which it has pamed" (6) Other brenks in the uniformity of nature are the coming of 
Sora the regenemtion of the human soul. S8ce British Quarterly Hey., Oct., 
= 


©. Since the inworking of the moral law into the constitution and course 
of nature shows that nature exists, not for itself, but for the contemplation 
and use of moral beings, it is probable that the God of nature will produce 
sukide from those of natural law, whenever there are sufficiently im- 
‘moral ends to be served thereby. 
‘Beneath the expectation of uniformity is the intuition of final cause; the former 


may therefore xlve way to the latter, See Porter, Human Intellect, u2-016: Efficient 
‘Ghueet and final causes may contiict, und then the efficient give place to the final. ‘This 


fermiracle, See Hutton, in Ninetoonth Century. Atty, 1s 
_ Dy The existence of moral disorder conseqnent upon the free nots of 
“man's will, therefore, changes the presumption aginst mimoles into a pre- 
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‘sumption in their favor. The non-appearance of miracles, in this case, 
would be the greatest of wonders. 

See Moaley, Miracles, preface, xxiv; Turner, Wish and Will, 21-815; N. W. Taylor, 
Moral Government, 2; 388-423. 





E, As belief in the possibility of mirucles rests upon our belief in the 
existence of a personal God, so belief in the probability of miracles rests 
upon our belief that God iss moral and benevolent being. He who has 
no God but a God of physical order will regard miracles as an impertinent 
intrusion upon that order. Bunt he who yields to the testimony of con- 
science and regarda God as a God of holiness, will see that man's nnholj- 
ness renders God's miraculous interposition most necessary to man and 
most becoming to God. Our view of mirclos will therefore be determined 
by our belief in» moral, or in a non-moral, God. 

It is commonly, but very orroneously, taken for granted that miracle requires & 
greater exereise of power than does God's upholding of the ordinary processes of na- 
tare. Buttoan omnipotent Being our measures of power have no application. The 
‘question ix not. question of power, but of rationallty and love. Miracle implies self- 
restraint, a§ well as self-unfolding, on the partot him who works it, It is therefore 
not God's common method of section; it is adopted only when regular methods will not 
suffies; it offen seems accompanied by a kcrifice of feeling on the part of Christ (ist. 
37.120 faithiees and perverse generation, bow long shall I be with you? bow long sball I bast with yea. bring dim 
hither tomo” ; Mark 7: 34—" Loeking up to hasten, he sighed, and saith unto him, Rphpbatbs ubat ix, Be opened:”” of. 
Met 12: $9—“As evil and adulterous generation amketh afler a sign ; and there shall no sign be given to it but the 
snr of Jonah the prophet." 

Like creation and providence, like Inspiration and regeneration, miracle is a work In 
which God liinits Limsolf, by a new and peculiar exercise of bis power,—lnsite himself 
48 part of a process of condescending love and asa means of teaching sens-environed 
god sin-burdened humanity what it would not learn in any other way. Self-limitation, 
however, is the very perfection and glory of God, for without it no self-aucrificing love 
would be possible (see page 6, F), The probability of miracles is therefore argued not 
only from God's Holiness but also from his love. His desire to seve men from thelr sins 
must be as infaite as bis nature, The Incarnation, the atonement, the resurrection, 
when once made known to us, commend themselves, not only as satisfying our human 
needs, but as worthy of & God of moral perfection. 


4. The amount of testimony necessary to prove a miracle is no greater 
than that which is requisite to prove the occurrence of any other unusual 
but confessedly possible event, 

Hume, indeed, argued that a miracle is a0 contradictory of all human ex- 
perience that it is more reasonable to believe any amount of testimony false 
than to believe a miracle to be true. 


‘The original form of the argument can be found in Hume's Philosophical Works, 4: 
12-100. Sew also Hib. Sao,, Oct., 1867: 61. For the most recent and plausible statement 
of it, se@ Supernatural Religion, 1: 55-04, 

The argument is fallacious, because 

(a) It is chargeable with a petitio principii, in making our own per- 
sonal experience the measnre of all human experience. The same principle 
would make the proof of any absolutely new fact impossible, Even though 
God should work 4 miracle, he could never prove it. 

‘This ie granted by Joho Stuart Mill, in his Basays on Theisin, 216-241, 

(©) It involves a self-contradiction, since it seeks to overthrow our faith 
in human testimony by adducing to the contrary the general experience of 
men, of which we know only from testimony, This general experience, 
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lander, Jan, 168: 80. See Mozicy, Miracles, 15; Nicoll, Life of Jesus Christ, 133; Mill. 
Logic, 314-88; H. 5, Smith, Introd. to Christ, Theology, 167-160; Fisher, in Journ, Christ. 
Philosophy, Apr, 1888: 270-283. 

(@) Yet the Christian miracles do not lose their value as evidences in the 
process of ages. The loftier the structure of Christian life and doctrine 
the greater need that its foundation be secure. The authority of Christasa 
teacher of supernatural trath reste upon his miracles, and specially upon 
the miracle of his resurrection, That one miracle to which the church looks 
back as the source of her life carries with it irresistibly all the other miracles 
of the Scripture record; upon it ulone we may safely rest the proof that 
the Scriptures are an authoritative revelation from God. 

In our arguments with sceptics, wo should sot begin with the aas that spoke to Balan, 
‘or the fish that swallowed Jonah, but with the resurrection of Christ; that onge con- 
‘coded, all other Biblical miracles will seem only natural preparutions, accompaniments, 
‘oF consequences. Godet, Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith, lect. (-Cilerams, 
for thote who deny the fact of Christ's resurrection : Either his body rematned im the 
ands of his disciples, or It was given up to the Jews, If the disciples retained it, they 
were Impostors; but this fs not maintained by modern rationalists. If the Jews re- 
tutned it. why did they not produce it as conclusive evidence against the disciples? See 
Alexander, Christ and Christianity, 9 158-24, a2; Mill, Thelam, 216; Auberton, Divine 
Revelation, 36; Hoston Lecturvs, 93-29. On the resurrection of Christ, seo Millian, 
Resurrection of Christ; Morrison, Proofs of Christ's Resurrection ; Christlieb, Mod- 
Doubt and Christ, Belief, 448-006; Row, Bampton Lect. for 1877 1358-423; Hutton, Reays, 
1: 119; Sobaff, in Princeton Kev, May, 1880; 411-419. 


6. Counterfeit Miracles, 

Sines only an act directly wrought by God can properly be called a mir- 
nolo, it follows that surprising evonts brought about by evil spirits or by 
men, through the use of natural agencies beyond our knowledge, are not 
entitled to this uppellation. The Scriptures recognize the existence of sncb, 
but denominate them “lying wonders” (2 Thess, 2 : 9). 

Thoso counterfeit miracles in varions ages argue that the belief in miracles 
is natural to the race, and that somewhere there must exist the trne, They 
serve to show that not all supernatural occurrences are divine, and to im- 
press upon ns the neeessity of carefnl examination before we accept them as 
divine. 

False miracles may commonly be distinguished from the true by (a) their 
accompaniments of immoral conduct or of doctrine contradictory to trath 
already revealed—as in modern spiritualism; (6) their internal character- 
istics of inanity and extravagance—as in the liquefaction of the blood of St. 
Jonuarius, or the mirnoles of the Apoeryphal New Testament; (0) the in- 
sufficiency of the object which they are designed to further—as in the case 
of Apollonius of Tyana, or of the miracles said to accompany the publica- 
tion of the doctrine of the immaculate conception; (d) their lack of aub- 
stantiating evidence—as in medieval miracles, 80 seldom attested by con- 
temporary and disinterested witnesses, 

Monloy, Mirnciew, 15,1915 FW. Farrar, Witnes of History to Chiat, 72; A. 8. Parniry 
‘Tholuck, Vermitohte Schriften, 1:27; Hodge, Syst. Theol, 

iW. Por the view that the giftof miracles still rematnes 
in the church, s¢ Boys, Proofs of the Mimculous in the Experience of the Chureh : 

Boshnel), Nature arid the Supernatural, 4642; Gordon, Ministry of Healing. Review 
of Gordon, by Vinoont, in Presb. Rev., 1883: 473-02; Review of Vincent, in Presb, 
Rey., 1886; 9-79; Vincent's ruply, in Presb. Rev, April, 1884, On the power of the will 
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Tustances of specific predictions fulfilled are the mentioning of Oyrus by name =e 
Wundred und fifty years before his birth, and the foretelling of the sending back of them 
Jews from Babylon (be 4 2-28), 


5. Different kinds of Prophecy. (a) Direct predictions of events—— 
a in Old Testament prophecies of Christ and of the fate of the Jewish nation — 
(b) General prophecy of the kingdom in the Old Testament, and by Christ 
Ahimeelf in the new. (¢) Historical types in the nation and in individuals— 
as Jonah and David. (¢) Prefigurations of the future in rites and ordi— 
nances—as in anerifice, circumcision, and the passover. 

‘Types are intended resemblances, designed profigurations; for example, the people of 
Israel is a type of the Christian church; outside nations are typos of the hostile world « 
Jonah and David are types of Christ. £ 


6. Special Prophecies uttered by Christ. (a) As to his own death and 
resurrection, (6) As to events occurring between his death and the destrne- 
tion of Jerusalem (multitudes of impostors; wars and rumors of wars; 
famine and pestilence), (¢) As to the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
Jewish polity (Jerusalem compassed with armies ; abomination of desolation 
in the holy place; flight of Christians; misery; massacre ; dispersion), 
(@) As to the world-wide diffusion of his gospel (the Biblo already the moat 
widely circulated book in the world), 


7. On the double sense of Propheoy. 


(@) Certain prophecies apparently contain a fulness of meaning which i 
not exhausted by the event to which they most obviously and literally refer. 
A prophecy which lied a partial fulfilment at a time not remote from its 
utterance, may find its chief fulfilment in an event far distant, Since the 
principles of God's administration find ever recurring and ever enlarging 
illustration in history, prophecies which have already had a partial falfil- 
ment may have whole cycles of fulfilment yet before them, 


Tn prophecy there is an absonce of perspective ; as In Japanose plotures, the near and 
the far appear equally distant; the prophet seems frved from the law of space ated time; 
ag in dissolving Views, the Immediate future melts into a futurefmmenasurably far away. 
In Is, 0. and 11, for example, the fall of Lebanon (the Assyrian) ls immediately conneeted 
with the rise of the ranch (Christ); in Je. 1:41, tho first capture and the complete 
destruction of Babylon are connected with each other, without notice of the interwal 
of a thousand years between them, 

Instances of the double senso of propheoy may be found dn fa. 716-16; 9:6 2a wings 

al! oocoiive and bear 4 soa"... . “Uste us ason is born"—cornparod with Mat 1:22, 22 where the 
prophecy fs applied to Christ (toe Meyer, in loco); Hows thst compared with Mak % <15— 
“ frai-born son” both Farae] and Christ ; Mat. 4 and 3 especially # :34 and 3 :al—where Christ's 
Prophecy of the destruction of Jerusmlem passes Into a prophecy of the end of the 
‘world, Lord Bacon: “Divine prophecies have springing and germinant accomplish 
‘ment through many ages, though the height or fulness of them may refer to some one 
age.” For this reason the preterist, the continulst, and the faturist interpretation of the 
Bookof Revelation may each have 3t# elements of truth; #ee further, on Rschatology. 
Sec also Dr, Arnold of Rugby, Sermons on the Interpretation of Seripture, Appendix 
A, pages I-A; Aids to Faith, 40-462; Smith's Bible Dict..4:2m7. Per contra, sew 
Elliott, Hore Apocalyptica, 4: a2. 

(6) The prophet was not always aware of the meaning of bis own prophe- 
cles (2 Pot, 1:11). Ttis enough to constitute his prophecies a proof of 
divine revelation, if it can be shown that the correspondences between them 
and the actual events are such as to indicate divine wisdom and purpose in 
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the giving of them—in other words, it is enough if the inspiring Spirit 
knew their meaning, even though the inspired prophet did not. 

‘At is not inconsistent with this view, but rather confirms it, that the near event, 
and not the distant fulfilment, was often chietly, if not exelustyely, fn the mind of the 
prophet when he wrote, Scripture declares that the prophets did not always under- 
stand their own predictions: 1 Pet. 1 <{1—"Searcbing what or what manner of time the Spiet of Christ 
‘which was Ln them did point unty, when it ttied befereband the suflrings of Christ and the glories thas whould foBow 
te” Emerson: “Himself from God be could not free; He builded better than be 
knew.” Keble; “As little children lisp and tell of heaven, So thoughts beyond their 
thoughts to those high bards were given.” 


& Purpose of Prophecy—so far as itis yet unfulfilled. (a) Nottoen- 
able us to map ont the details of the fature; butrather (6) To give general 
aastirance of God's power and foresecing wisdom, and of the certainty of 
his triumph; and (e) To furnish, after fulfilment, the proof that God saw 
the end from the beginning. 

‘Bam (22 "And | beard, bat E undertiend not; thon said 1, 0 my Lord, what shal) be the issue of these things T 
ad be said, Go thy way, Deniel: fer Ube words are shat up and semled tll the tiene of the and; 2 Pott :19— 
prophecy fs “+ lamp akining in © dark place, until the day dawn” not util day dawns can distant 
objects be seen; 20 — "So prophecy of scripture is of private interpretation = only God, by the 
event, can interpret it. Sir Isuac Newton: “God gave the prophecies, not to gratify 
men's curiosity by enabling them to foreknow things, but that after they were fulfilled 
they might be interpreted by the event, and his own providence, not the faterpreter’s, 
be thereby manifested to the world.” 

9. Boldential force of Prophecy—so far as it ie fulfilled. Prophecy, 
like mimoles, does not stand alone as evidence of the divine commission of 
the Seriptare writers and teachers. It is simply a corroborative attestation, 
which unites with miracles to prove that a religious teacher has come from 
God and speaks with divine authority. We cannot, however, dispense with 
this portion of the evidencos,—for unless the death and resurrection of Christ 
are events foreknown and foretold by himself, as well as by the ancient 
prophets, we lose one main proof of his authority as a teacher sent from God, 

Seo Annotated Paragrapls Bible, Introd. to Prophetical Books; Stanley Leathes, 0, T. 
Prophecy: Culrus, on Present State of Christian Argument from Prophecy, in Present 
Day Triots, 5: m0. 21; Edershelm, Prophocy and History. 

Having thus removed the presumption originally existing against miraclos 
and prophecy, we may now consider the ordinary laws of evidence and 
determine the rales to be followed in estimating the weight of the Seriptare 
testimony. 


VY. Piascrrnes or Hisromoan Evipesce arrurcasix 10 rime Puoor or 4 
Drie Reyenation (mainly derived from Greenleaf, Testimony of the 
Eyangelists, and from Starkie on Evidence). 


1. As fo documentary evidence. 
( a) Documents apparently ancient, not bearing upon their face the marks 
of forgery, and found in proper custody, are presumed to be genuine until 
evidence is brought to the contrary. The Now Testament docu- 
ts, since they are found in the oustody of the church, their natural and 
depository, must by this rule be presumed to be genuine. 
documents were not found, like the Book of Mormon, ina cave, or in 


of angels. Soo Starkie on Evidence, 490 /.; Chalmors, Christian Revela~ 
Br MT. 




















‘Upon the evidence of a copy of its own records, the originals having bees Jost, | 
Lape ye tere ommend 
‘BO manuscript of Sophocles earlier than the tenth century, ‘while at least two m 
zoripts of the N.'T. go back to the fourth century. 7 


(e) ‘Tn determining matters of fact, after the lapse of considerable time, 
documentary evidence is to be allowed greater weight than oral testimony, 
Neither memory nor tradition can long be trusted to give absolutely correct— | 
accounts of particular facts, The New Testament documents, therefore, 
are of greater weight in evidence than tradition would be, even if only 
thirty years had elapsed since the death of the actors in the scenes they 
relate, 


See Starkie on Byidenoe, 51, 730, ‘The Roman Cathotic Church, in its legends of thir 
auints, shows how quickly mere tradition cun beoume corrupt. 


2. As to testimony in general. 

(a) Tn questions as to matters of fact, the proper inquiry is not whether 
it is possible that the testimony may be false, but whether there is sufficient 
probability that it is true, It is unfair, therefore, to allow our examination 
of the Scripture witnesses to be projudiced by suspicion, merely because 
their story is a sacred one, 

(0) A proposition of fact is proved when its truth is established by com- 
petent and satisfactory evidence. By competent evidence is meant auch 
evidence as the nature of the thing to be proved admits, By satisfactory 
evidence is meant that amount of proof which ordinarily satisfies an un- 
prejudiced mind beyond a reasonable doubt. Scripture facts are therefore 
proved, when they are established by that kind and degree af evidence 
which would in the affuira of ordinary life satisfy the mind and conscience 
ofa common man. When we have this kind and degree of evidence it is 
unreasonable to require more, 

{e) In the absence of circumstances which generate suspicion, every wit- 
Fhe a eel acctarenlde art Rea op ras ene the burden 

of impeaching his testimony lying upon the objector. The principle which 
leads mon to give true witness to facts is stronger than that which leads 
them to give false witnoss, It is therefore unjust to compel the Christian 
to establish the credibility of his witnesses before proceeding to adduce 
their testimony, and it is equally unjust to allow the uncorroborated testi- 
mony of a profane writer to outweigh that of a Christian writer. Christian 
witnesses should not be considered interested, and therefore untrustworthy; 
for they became Christians against their worldly interests, and because they 
could not resist the force of testimony. Varying accounts among them 
should be estimated as we estimate the varying accounts of profane writers. 

John's account of Jesus differs from that of the synoptic gospels: but, in n very 
simfar manner, and protably for a vory similar reason, Plato's account of Soemntes 


Aiffers from that of Xenophon, Rach saw and desoribed that side of his subject which 
he was by nature best fitted to comprehend. 
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(@) A slight amount of positive testimony, so long as it is uncontradicted, 
<utweighs a very great amount of testimony that is merely negative. The 
‘exilence of a second witness, or his testimony that he did not see a certain 

oocurrence, cannot counterbalance the positive testimony of a first 
~wwitnees that he did see it. We should therefore estimate the silence of pro- 
ane writers with regard to facts narrated in Scripture precisely as we should 
<<=stimate it if the facts about which they are silent were narrated by other 
wp rofane writers, instead of being narrated by the writers of Scripture, 
Egyptian monuments make no mention of the destruction of Pharaoh and his army ; 
‘Wut then, Napoleon's dispatches also make no mention of his defeat at Trafalgar. Even 
‘hough we should grant that Josephus does not mention Jesus, we should have a par- 
millel in Thucydides, who never once mentions Socrates, the most important character 
—<f the thirty years embraced in his history. Wieecler, however, in Jahrbuch f. d. 
~Theologie, 23: 98, maintains the essential genuineness of the commonly rejected passage 
c~with regard to Jesus in Josephus, Antiq., 18:8: 8, omitting, however, as interpolations, 
‘the phrases: “if it be right to call him “this was the Christ; “he appeared 


alive the third day according to prophecy"; for theee, if genuine, would prove Josephus 
= Christian, which he, by all ancient accounts, was not. 





(e) “The credit due to the testimony of witnesses depends upon : first, 
their ability ; secondly, their honesty ; thirdly, their number and the con- 
sistency of their testimony ; fourthly, the conformity of their testimony 
with experience; and fifthly, the coincidence of their testimony with col- 
lateral circumstances.” We confidently submit the New Testament witnesses 
to each and all of these tests. 


See Starkie on Evidence, 728. 





CHAPTER IL 


POSITIVE PROOFS THAT THE SCRIPTURES ARE A DIVINE 
REVELATION, 


1. Tae Geycrvesess or rae Cxgteriay Documesrs, or proof that the — 


books of the Old and New Testaments were written at the age to which they 
are assigned and by the men or class of men to whom they are ascribed, 


Our present discussion comprises the first purt, and only the first part, of the doctrine 
of the Canon («arsv, a measuring-reed; hence, « rule, a standard). It ts important to 


upon the authority of Fathers or Councils. We receive them, only as the Fathers and 
Councils recived them, because we have evidence that they are the writings of the 
men, or class of men, whose names they bear, and that they are also eredible and in- 
spired. 

We reserve to a point somewhat later the proof of the credibility and the inspirution 
‘of the Scriptures, We pow show their genuineness, na we would show the genuineness 
of other religious books, like the Keran, or of secular documents, like Cicero's Onattons: 
aguinst Catiline. Genuinenes, in the sense whieh we use the term, does not necessarily 
imply authenticity (7. ¢, Krathfulness and authority); see Blunt, Diet. Doct. and Hist. 
‘Theol, art, : Authenticity. 

Documents may be genuine which are written in whole or in part by persons other 
than they whose names they bear, provided these persons belong to the sume class, 
‘The Eplstic to the Hebrews, though not written by Paul, is genuine, becnuse it proceeds: 
from one of the apostolic class. The addition of Dw, %, after Moses’ death, does not 
fovalidate the genuineness of the Pentateuch; nor would the theory of « later Isatat, 
even if it were established, disprove the genuineness of that prophecy ; provided, in 
‘both cases, that the additions wore made by men of the prophetic class, On the general 
subject of the genuineness of the Scripture documents, see Alexander, Mollvaine, 
Chalmers, Dodie, and Peabody, on the Evidences of Christianity. 


1. Genuinencas of the Books of the New Testament. 


‘We do not need to adduce proof of the existence of the books of the New 
‘Testament as far back as the third century, for we possess manuscripts of 
them which are at least fourteen hundred years old, and, since the third 
century. references to them have been inwoven into all history and litera- 
ture. We begin our proof, therefore, by showing that these documents not 
only existed, but were generally accepted as genuine, before the close of 
the socond century. 

A. All the books of the New Tostament, with the single exception ‘of 
2 Peter, were not only received as genuine, but were used in more or lows 
collected form, in the latter half of the second century. These collections 
of writings, so slowly transcribed and distributed, imply the long continued 
previous existence of the separate books, and forbid us to fix their origin 
later than the first half of the encorat caitinry. 
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(a) Tertullian (160-230) appeals to the ‘New Testament’ as made up of 
the ‘Gospels and * Apostles.’ He vonches for the genuineness of the four 
gospels, the Acts, 1 Peter, 1 John, thirteen epistles of Paul, and the Apo- 
calypso ; in short, to twenty-one of the twenty-seven books of our Canon. 

(>) The Muratorian Canon in the West and the Peshito Version in the 
Bast (having a common date of about 160) in their catalogues of the New 
‘Testament writings mutually complement each other's alight deficiencies, 
and together witness to the fact that at that time every book of our present 
New Testament, with the exception of 2 Peter, was received as genuine. 

{e) The Canon of Marcion (140), though rejecting all the gospela but 


genuineness of those writings which for doctrinal reasons ho rejecta, 


Marcian, the Gnostic, was the enemy of all Judaism, and reyarded the God of the 
0. T. as & restrioted divinity, entirely different from the God of tho N.'T. On the Muray 
torian Canon, seo Tregullos, Murutorinn Canon, On the Peahito, seo Schalf, Introd. 
to Rov. Gk.-Eng. N. T., xxxvii. ; Smith's Bible Dict., pp. 3384, 380, On the whole sub- 
Joct, see Westcott, History of the N.'T. Canon, and art.: Canon, in Smith's Bible Dic- 
onary. Also, Reuss, History of the Canon ; Mitobell, Crit. Handbook, Part I. 


B, The Christian and Apostolic Fathers who lived in the first half of the 
second century not only quote from these books and allude to them, but 
testify that they wore written by the apostles themselves, We are therefore 
compelled to refer their origin still further back, namely, to the first 
century, when the apostles lived. 

(@) Trenmns (120-200) mentions and quotes the four gospels by name, 


and among them the gospel according to John—*' Afterwards John, the 
disciple of the Lord, who also leaned upon his breast, he likewise pub- 
lished o gospel, while he dwelt in Ephesus in Asia.” And Trenzeus was 
the disciple and friend of Polyearp (80-155), who was himself a personal 
soquaintance of the Apostle John. The testimony of Trenwus is virtually 
the evidence of Polycarp, the contemporary and friend of the Apostle, that 
each of the gospela was written by the person whose name it beara, 


‘To this testimony it is objected that Irenswns maya thore are Tour goxpels because there 
are four quarters of the world and four living creatures in the cherubim, Fut we re~ 
ply that, Iremens is here stating, not his own reason for wecepting four and only four 
gospels, but what he conceives to be God's reason for ordaining thnt there should be 
four, We ure not warranted in supposing that be tud wooepted the four gospels on any 
other ground than that of testimony that they were the productions of apostolic men. 


(5) Justin Martyr (died 148) speaks of ‘memoirs (iropvymovriyara) of 
Jesus Christ,’ and his quotations, though sometimes made from memory, 
are evidently cited from our gospels. 


‘To this testimony it is objected (1) That Justia Martyr uses the term ‘ memoirs’ in- 
steadof “gospels.” Wereply that he elsewhere uses the term ‘gospels’ and identifies the 
“memoirs? with them (Apol., 1:66). In writing hisapoloyy tothe heathen Emperors, Mar- 
oot Aurelius and Marcus Antoninus, ho chooses the tern ‘memoirs’ or ‘inemorabilia,” 

which Xenophon bud used as the title of his account of Socrates, simply in order that 
he teay avoid ecclesiastical expressions unfariliar to his readers. Tn a similar manner 
ss ol alegre “Sunday” instead of “Sabbath.” (2) ‘That in quoting the 
ace here t bes heaven at the Saviour’s baptisin, he males them to be: “My Son, 
day have I begotten thee.” We reply that this was probably a slip of memory, 
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Tae este all> raters be tha Pontetench:ferveeed teste arnt Ee deste aeons = 
rolls. Justin ulso refers to the Pentateuch for two tacts = 
‘but we should not anue from this that he did not possess our, 
Abbot, Genuinences of the Fourth Gospel, 49, note, 

(ce) Papias (80-164), whom Trenseus calls a ‘hearer of John,’ testifies that 
‘Matthew “ wrote in the Hebrew dialect the sacred oracles (7 24y:a),” and that 
“Mark, the interpreter of Peter, wrote after Peter(tarzpar Nérpy) [or under 
Peter's direction], an unsystematic account (o! rdfe)" of the same events and 
discourses. 





‘To this testimony it is objected it are ot eae ee 
Matthew, for the reason that this ls Greek. pita Bers Mg tee Ko ‘Papas 
‘erroneously supposed a Hebrew translation of Matthew, which he poksoased. to be 
the original; or, with Weiss, that the original Matthew was In Hebrew, while our 
Present Matthew is an enlarged version of tho same. (2) That Mark is the most sys 


historical grouping 
Matthew. See Bleek, Tutroduetion to N.T., 1: 108 126; Weiss, Life of Jesus, 2; 25-28, 
(@) The Apostolic Fathers,—Clement of Rome (died 101), Ignatius of 


Antioch (martyred 115), and Polycarp (80-165),—companions and friends of 
the spostles, have left us in their writings over one hundred quotations from 


_ or allusions to the New Testament writings, and among these every book, 


except four minor epistles (2 Peter, Jude, 2 and 8 John), is represented. 
these are éingle testimonies, we must remember that they are the testimonies 

‘of the chief men of the chorches of their day, and that they express the opinion of 

the churches themselves. °*Like banners of a hidden army, or peaks of a distant moun- 


tock and Strong's Encyclopedia, 1: 818-317; Boston Lectures for 18T1, osay by Prof. 
Thayer, 4. 


(e) In the Synoptic Gospels, the omission of all mention of the fulfil- 
ment of Christ's prophecies with regurd to the destruction of Jerusalem is 
evidence that these gospels were written before the occurrence of that 
event. Tn the Acts of the Apostles, univermally attributed to Luke, we have 
an allusion to ‘the former treatise,’ or the gospel by the same author, which 
must, therefore, have been written before the end of Paul's first imprison- 
ment at Rome, and probably with the help and sanction of that apostle, 

Acts hy L—" The former treatise 1 made. 0 Theephltus comcermng all that Jus bepas beth to do and to teach.” If 
the Acts were written two years after Paul's arrival at Rome (A.D. (3), “Use frase tenatisn.” 
the gospel necording to Luke, can hardly be dated inter than 8; and since the destruc 
tion of Jerusalem took place in 70, Matthew and Mark must have published their gospels 
at least as early us the year 68, when multitudes of mon were still Living who were fit 
miliar with the ovgnts of Jesus life. See Norton, Genuinenrss of the Gospels; Alford, 
Greek Testament, Probegomena, 90, 31, 88, 45-47. 


©. Tt is to be prosumed that this acceptance of the New Testament doc- 
uments a§ genuine, on the part of the fathers of the churches, was for good. 
wad sufficient reasons, both internal and external, and this presumption is 
corroborated by the following considerations : 

(a) There is evidence that the early churches took every care to assure 
themselves of the genuinencss of these writings before they accepted them, 

Bridences of care are the following: —Puul. im 2 fhe 2:2 urged the churches to mse 
care; Melito (160), Bishop of Santis, who wrote a treatise on the Revelation of Joh, 
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went me far as Palestine in order to ascertain on the spot the facts relating to the Canon 
eee oe ee the Apocrypha; Seraplon, 
Bishop of Antioch (161-288, Abbot), say#: “We receive Peter and the other as 


publishing a See Tertullian, De Baptismo, 
Gedet on Jolin, Introduction; Lardner, Works, 2; 301, 305; Melivuine, Evidences of 
Christianity, 

(®) The style of the New Testament writings, and their complete corres- 
spondence with all we know of the lands and times in which they profess to 
have been written, afford convincing proof that they belong to the apostolic 
age. 

Notice the mingling of Latin and Greek, a8 in orecowAdrwp (Mark 6:27) and cerrypiow 
(OGok 5:2); of Greek and Aramman, a8 in tpamsi space (Mark 6: 40) and AddAvypa ror 
Jryetoves (aL UA 5), this could hardly have ooourred after the first century. Compare 
‘the anachronisms of style and description in Thackersy’s “Henry Serer Reo 
Abexaniter, Christ and Christianity, 2-37; Blunt, Seriptural Coincidences, 244-354, 

(e) The gennineness of the fourth gospel is contirmed by the fact that 
Tatian (155-170), the Assyrian, a disciple of Justin, repeatedly quotes it 
without naming the author, and composed a Harmony of our four gospels 
which he named the Diatessaron; while Basilides (190) and Valentinus (160), 
‘the Gnosties, both quote from it. 

‘The diSerence in style between the Apocalypse and the Gospel of John is due to the 
fact Chat the Apocalypse was written during John’s exile in Patmos, under Nero, in 6 
or 68, s000 after Jobo had left Pulestine and had taken up his residence at Ephesus. He 
‘bad hitherto spoken Aramean, and Greck was comparatively unfamiliar to him. ‘The 
Gespel was written thirty yeurs after, probably about 07, when Greck had become to him 
like a mothor tongue, See Lightfoot on Galatians, 343, Phrases and ideas which 
tntieate &® common authorship of the Apocalypse and Gospel ave the following: 
the Lamb of God," “the Word of God,” “the Truc” ns an epithet applied to Christ, 

“manna,” * him whom they picroed "; soe Elliott, Hor 
Ae hjoet ES 


ee ne Soemel. wee Bs Bleek, Introd. to N. 1, 1: 20; Fisher, 

samp Sera vino Cy. also Beginnings of Christianity, 30-02, 

and Foundations of Theistic and Christian Belief, 221-228; Sanday, Authorship of the 

Fourth Gospel, and Gospels in the Second Century; Bara Abbot, Genulnencss of the 

Fourth Gospel, &, 8-87; Row, Tkinpton Lectures on Christian Evidences, 20-287; Brit= 

‘teh Quaurtorly, Oot., 1472; 216; Godet, in Present Day Tracts, 5: no, 25; Weatoott, in ity, 
Com, on Joln's Gospel, Introd, xxvill-xxxi3, 

(a) The epistle to the Hebrews appears to have been accepted during 
‘the first century after it was written (so Clement of Rome, Justin Martyr, 
‘ani the Peshito Version witness). Then for two centuries, expecially in the 
Roman and North African churches, and probably because its internal 
characteristics were inconsistent with the tradition of a Panline authorship, 
its genuineness was doubted (so Tertallian, Cyprian, Irenwus, Muratorian 
Canon}. At the end of the fourth century, Jerome examined the evidence 
4nd decidedk in its favor; Augustine did the same; the third Council of 

formally recognized it (397); from that time the Latin churches 
‘with the East in receiving it, and thus the doubt was finally and 


goths tlctceoe, ‘the style of which ts 60 untlke that of the Apostle Paul, 
by Apollos, who was an Alexandrian Jew = man” and *aighty 


and Lange's Com. (ed, Kendrick), Oa 
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(o) As to 2 Peter, Jude, and 2 and 3 John, the epistles most frequently 


2 Peter, Origen (29) names it, but, in naming ft, admits that its wenuineness bs ques— 


letters of Luther after the lapse of three hundred years, yet without oo~ 
casioning dispute as to their genuineness. The epistie was probably sent from the 


general acceptance of these four minor epistles since the third century, and 


ceed to examine more at length the most important of these oppoxing views. 

See Alexander, Christ and Christianity, 23-27. 

D. Rationalistie Theories as to the origin of the gospels. These are 
attempts to eliminate the miraculous element from the New Testament 
records, and to reconstract the sacred history upon principles of naturalism. 

Aguinst them we urge the general objection that they are unscientific in 
their principle and method. To set ont in an examination of the New Tos- 
tament documents with the assumption that all history is a mere natural 
development, and that miracles are therefore impossible, is to make history 
a matter, not of testimony, but of @ priori speculation. It indeed renders 
any history of Christ and his apostles impossible, since the witnessea whose 
testimony with regard to miracles ix discredited can no longer be considered. 
worthy of credence in their accounts of Christ’s life or doctyine. Only 
three of these theories require xpecial notice : 

Ast. The Myth-theory of Strauss, 

According to this view, the gospels are crystallizations into story of Mes- 
sianic ideas which had for several generations filled the minds of imaginative 
men in Palestine. The myth is a narrative in which such ideas are nncon- 
sciously clothed, and from which the element of intentional and deliberate 
deception is absent, 

‘This carly view of Strauss, which has become Mentified with his name, was exchanged 


in late years for & more advanced view which extended the meaning of the word 
* myths’ so us to include ull narratives that spring outof a theological idea, and it ad- 
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opposing Jewish and Gentile tendencies in the church, ' These great 
national tendencies find their satisfaction, not in ovents corresponding to 
them, but in the elaboration of conscious fletions.”” : 

‘Baur dates the fourth gospel at 100-170 A, 1a; the synoptie gospel after 129 D— 


Hibbert. Therzog, 
art: Bwur; Clarke's transl. Of Hase’s Lite of Jesus, 94-36; Farrar, Critical History of 
Pree Thought, 217, 278. 
Wo object to this view that 
2 2) ee sealers adician io ekinhsit miiods he eae eee 
secular documents, would deprive us of any certain knowledge of the 
Ga ed shales Nesey impo 

‘The assumption of artifice is itself unfavorable to a candid examination of the doce— 
ments. A perverse souteness can desery evidences of 4 hiddes animus in the most sim- 
ple and ingenuous iterary productions. Tnstance the philosophical interpretation of 
“Jack and Jil'* 

(2) The antagonistic doctrinal tendencies which it professes to find in the 
several gospels are more satisfactorily explained as varied Int consistent 
aspects of the one system of truth held by all the apostles, 

‘Baur exaggerates the doctrinal and official differences between the leading apostles 
Peter was not simply a Judaizing Christian, but was the fret proacher to the Gentiles, 
and hin doctrine appears to have been subsequently influenced to a considernble extent 
by Paul's (tee Plumptre on } Pet, 68-7. Paul was not an exclusively Hellenizing Chri 
tian, but Invariably addressed the gospel to the Jows before he curned to the Gentiles. 

‘The evangelists give plotures of Jesus from different points ot view. As the Parisian 
sculptor constructs his bust with the aid of a dozen photographs of bis subject, all taken 
from different points of view, so from the four portraits furnished us by Matthew, 
Mari, Duke, and Jolin we aro to construct the solid and sysnmetrical life of Christ. ‘The 
deeper reality which makes reconciliation of these different views pesaible i the metual 
historical Christ. See F. W, Parrar, Witness of History to Christ, 61. Aids to the Study 
of German Theology, 5-155, 

@ It is incredible that productions of such literary power and lofty 

religions teaching as the gospels should have sprang up in the middle 
Ses pct antes oe hak Soaecngne tp, ey eels anata 
lished under assumed names and for covert ends. 

‘The general chanvoter of the literature of thé wecond century Is illustreted by Igna- 
Ent fanaticn! desire for martyrdom, the value wsoribed by Hermas to nacetic rigor, 

the insipid allegories of Barnabas, Clement of Rome's belief in the phoenix, and the 
ateurdities of the Apocrypbal Gospels. On the Apocryphal Gospels, see Cowper, in 
‘Strivings for the Faith, 73-108, 

(d) The theary requires us to believe in a moral anomaly, namely, that 
a faithful deaciple of Christ in the second century could be guilty of fabri- 
cating a life of his maxter, and of claiming authority for it on the ground 
that the author had been « companion of Christ or his apostles, 

“A genial set of Jesuitical religionista"—with mind and heart enough to write the 
Gospel according to Jobn, and who at the same time have cold-blooded eagacity enough 


Ie RY as eres trae of, tin Aries, charcmn bce Be 
Jonying to the seoond century, The newly discovered “Leaching of the Twelve Apos- 
Hes," if dating from tho early part of that century, shows thar such a combination is 


(e) This theory cannot account for the universal acceptance of the gos- 
pels at the end of the second century, among widely separated communities 
where reverence for writings of the apostles was a mark of orthodoxy, and 
where the Guostic heresies would have made new documents instantly liable 
to suspicion and searching examination. 

Abbot, Gemulnencss of the Fourth Gospel, 62, #0, #8, . ‘The Johannine doctrine of the 
middle of the second century, would have ensured the 
the Gnostics, who ascribed creation, not to the Logos, 


(f) The acknowledgment by Baur that the epistles to the Romans, Gala- 
tians and Corinthians were written by Panl in the first century is fatal to 
‘his theory, aince these epistles testify not only to miracles at the period at 
which they were written, but to the main events of Jesus’ life, and to the 
miracle of his resurrection, as facts already long acknowledged in the 
Christian church. 

‘On the evidential value of the episties here mentioned, sce Lorimer, in Strivings for 


‘Christiicb, Mod. Doubt und Christ, Belicf, 04-040; Hutton, Essays, 1; 170-215; Tee 
Eeleetic, 5: 142; Auberien, Diy, Revelation; Bib, Sac, 19:75; Answers to Supernatural 
Hetigion, in Westoott, Hist. N. T. Canon, 4th ed., Introd, ; Lightfoot, in Contemporary 
Review, Deo., L874 and Jan,, 1575. 


Srd. The Romance-theory of Renan. 

‘This theory admits a basis of truth in the gospels and holds that they 
wore all written in the first century, ‘* According to” Matthew, Mark, ete,, 
however, means only that Matthew, Mark, ete., wrote these gospels in sub- 
stance. Renan claima that the facts of Jesus’ lifo were so sublimated by 
enthusiasm, and so overlaid with pious fraud, that the gospels in their 
present form cannot be accepted as genuine—in short, the gospels are to be 
regarded a8 historical romances which have only a foundation in fact. 

‘The ominus of this theory is plainly shown in Renan's Life of Jesus, preface to Lith 
ed.—" Lf miracles and the inspiration of certain books are realities, my method ts detest- 
abt, If miracles and the inspiration of books are beliefs without reality, my method 
tsa good one. But the question of the supernatural is decided for us with perfect cer- 
tainty by the single consideration that there is no room for believing in a thing of 
‘whieh the world offers no experimental trace,” “On the whole,” says Renan, “T wdinit 
ua authentic the four canonical gospels. All, in my opinion, date from tho first contury, 
and the authors are, generally spealing, these to whom they are attributed." He denies 
fo Josie *sincerity with himself"; attributes to him “innocent artifice ™ and the tolera- 
Hon Of pions fraud, as for example in the case of the stories of Lazarus and of bis own 
‘Fesurrection, OF the highly wrought imagination of Mary Magdalene, he says: “O 
eaiposer of lore! swored moments, in which the passion of one whose senses were 

gives usa resuscitated God!" See Renan, Life of Jesus, 21. 


‘To thia view we object that 

(a) Tt involves an arbitrary and partial treatment of the Christian docu- 
ments. The claim that one writer not only borrowed from others, but 
interpolated ad libitum, is contradicted by the essential agreement of the 
munnseripts as quoted by the Fathers, and as now extant. 
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(0) It attribates to Christ and to the apostles an alternate fervor of 
xomantic enthusiasm and a false pretense of miraculous power which are 
utterly irreconcilable with the manifest sobriety and holiness of their lives 
and teachings. If Jesus did not work miracles, he was an impostor. 

(co) Tt fails to mccount for the power and progress of the gospel, as a 
system directly opposed to men’s natural tastes and preposseasions—a 
system which substitutes truth for romance and law for impulse. 

i igiorsirleslcgerang Eat pepe layan' loa Hp oe gg bg cel 
igh Christlicb, Mod. Doubt, 425-447; Pressonsé, in Theol. Eclec., 1:19; Thihorn, 

of the Life of Jesus, 1-93; IMb. Sac. 22 2907; 25: 95, KON; Present 
Day tionte bro ieand ts ng 20 


2, Genwineness of the books of the Ola Testament, 
We show this: 


(a) From the witness of the New Testament, in which all but six books 
of the Old Testament are either quoted or alluded to as genuine. 


“The N. 'T. shows coincidences of language with the 0, T. Apocryphal books, but it 
Goes not contain one authoritative or dinect quotation from thom: while, with the ex- 
ception of Judges, Ecclesiastes, Canticles, Esthor, Exra,and Nehemiah, every other book 
fo the Hebrew canon Is used either for illustration or proof.” ‘The only possible exoep- 
tion to this statement Is found in Jude 4, which some hold to be a quotation from the 
Apocryphal book of Enoch (160 1, C.?). But Jude more probably quoted the same 

tmdition of which the author of the Apooryphal book made use—Volkmar, 
indeed, puts the date of the Book of Bnoch at 182A. D. See Schodde, Hook of Enoch, 
with Lotrod, by Bara Abbot; Plumptre on Jude, 210, 216, 217. 


(©) From the testimony of Jewish authorities, ancient and modern, who 
declare the same books to be sacred, and only the same books, that are now 


comprised in our Old Testament Scriptures. 


Josephus enumerates twenty-two of theae books “which are justly believed to be di- 
vine.” Our present Hebrew Bible makes twenty-four, by separating Ruth from Judges, 
and Lainentations from Jeremiah. See Josephus, Aguinst Apion, 1:5; Staith's Bible Dic 
Honary, article on the Canon, 1; 350, 90, Philo never quotes an Apocryphal Wook. 


({c) From the testimony of the Septuagint translation, dating from the 
first half of the third century, or from 280 to 180 B. 0. 

‘MBS. of the Septuagint contain, indeed, the 0.7. Apocrypha, but the writers of the 
Intter do not recognize thelr own work as on a level with the Cunoniea! Scriptures, 
whieh they regard as distinot fron: all other books (Bele, preloges, and 45:26; aleo 2. 23-27. 
SMa 129) OMlee 6: OB; Fed. 1: 28; Gt; Baruch 2/91), So both ancient and modern Jews. See 
Bissell, in Lango's Commentary on the Apocrypha, Introduction, 44. 


(@® From the testimony of the Samaritan Pentateuch, dating from the 
time of the exile, or 600 B. ©. 

Sumnaritan colonists would nut have aecepted their Pentatouch from the Jews after the 
exile, on account of the enmity between them ; they would not have aooepted It during 
the exile, if they had not knows it to be the immemorial and sacred book of the Jaws. 
‘They recelved nothing but the Pentateuch, because the other Jewish liternture recog- 
nized the claims of Jerumiom, while the Pentateuch ante-dated these claims See 
Smith's Bible Dictionary, art.: Samaritan Pentateuch ; Stanley Leathes, Structure of the 
0, T., E41. 


(e) From indications that the books of the Old Testament were collected 
by competent muthority so early as the time of Ezra, and were thenceforth 
preserved with the utmost care. 

See Tib, Sic, HGH: B81, O98, 709; Smith's Bible Dict,, art,; Pentateuch; Theologt- 
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cal Eoloctic, 6: 215; Tissell, Hist. Origin of the Bible, 208-40. On the * Men of the Great: 
Synagogue,” see Wright, Boolesiastes, 5-12, 475-457. 


in) Seeger en bas bypomnenl ot Sax be BC praias 
accretion, of aecounting for the internal characteristics of works which 
combine such manifest antiquity with s moral and religious teaching so 
consistent and sublime. 


As the controversy with regard to the genuineness of the 0.'T. books has turned of 
late upon the claims of the Pentateuch to be regarded as the production of Moses, we 
aubjoln a note upon 

The Authurship of the Pentatevch, Recent critics, especially Kuenen and Robertson 
‘Smith, bave maintained that the Pentateuch ie Mosaic only in the sense of being a grada- 
ally growing body of traditional law, which was codified as late as the time of Exekiel, 
and, a8 the development of the spirit and teachings of the great law-giver, was called 
boc lyse ne oly omar heer cone bim. ‘The actual order 

of composition fs therefore: (1) Decalogue; (2) Deuteronomy ; (3) Levitious, 

Among the reasons assigned for this view are tho facta (a) that Deuteronomy ends 
with am account of Moses’ death, and therefore could not have been written by Moses; 
(D) that fn Levitious Levites are more servants to the priests, while ne 
‘the pritsts are officlating Levites, or, in other words, all the Lovites are priests; (c) that 
the book of Judges, with its record of sacrifices offered in many places, gives no evidence 
‘that either Samuel or the nation of Isrvel had any knowledge of a law confining worship 
‘to a local sanctuary. See Kuenen, Prophets and Prophecy in Ismel: Wellbansen, Ge- 
sobiohte Ieracl, and 1; and art,; Isrnel, in Eneyo, Brit.. 13; 998, 300, 415; W. Robertson, 
Smith, 0. T, in Jewish Church, 806, 3%, and Prophets of Israol, 

‘We may grant, In reply, (1) that Moses may bave written, not sutographically, but 
‘through a seribe (perhaps Joshua), and that this seribe may have completed the history 
‘ta Deateronomy with the account of Moses' death; (2) that Bara or subsequent proph= 
ets nay bave subjected the whole Pentateuch to recension, and may have added ox- 
‘Planatory notes: (3) that documents of previous ages may have been incorporated, 
Sn course of its composition by Moses, or subsequently by bis successors. Sce Bible 
Commentary, 1:18 

‘But, as positive objections to the theory of later authorship, we urge the following : 

1. Universal Jewish tradition attributes the Pentateuch to Moses. Only indubitable 
‘evidence to the contrary can outweigh the presumption that this tradition is cornet, 

S This ts the expres testimony of Christ (John $ : 46 47—" Mones,” “his writings,” “he wrote of 
amt”) und of his apostles (Peter in Arts 3; 2—'" Moses said,” and Paul in Rom. 10 : S—" Moves writith"). 

& The dignity and majesty of Deuteronomy beft Mesatc authorship, and tts borta- 
tory design explains any differences of style between it and the earlier books. 

4. The apparent lack of distinction between the different classes of Levites in Deute- 
ronomy isexplained by the fuct that, while Lavitious was written with exact detall, for 
‘the priests, Deuteronomy is tho record of a brief general and oral summary of the In 
addrested to the people whole, and therefore naturally mentions the clergy as « 
whole. In Dak 18: 1-8, however, the distinction ts certainly made, There “the priests the 
lets” the Levitical priests. 

5. Tho stlence of the Book of Judges ns to the Mosafe ritual is explained by the design 
of the book to describe only goneral history, and by the probability that at the taber- 
nacle a ritual was observed of which the people in general were ignorant. Sacrifices in 
other places only accompanied special divine manifestations which made the recipient 
temporarily 0 priest; and even if it were proved that the law with regard to a central 
‘sanctuary was not observed, it would uot show that the law did not exist, any more than 
violation of the second commandment by Solomon proves bis ignorance of the deca~ 
logue, or the mediwyal neglect of the X.T. by the Homan chureh proves that the N. T. 
See ‘We cannot argue that “where thoro was transgression, there was 
no | 

6. The theory ts chargeable with an over-rijid Interpretation of the Levitical system, 
eaat, Smith calle that aysten: "a complete theory of the religious life.” He docs 

itailows any worship but that at Jerusalem. This is inconsistent with 
et tory of Israel, both before and after the exile, Solomon recognizes the existence 
places than the sanctanry, when he speaks of praying toward Gedy bow 

EBS; of, Pe M8: B=" will worthip tovard thy holy tmple), 
6 
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1. The time of the exile, when there were no mcrifice and no sanctuary, was according 
to this theory the time when the leading minds of thenation were coustructing « ayster™® 
of costly ocremontal, This contradicts the general principle that Uterary activity 2 


Jehovah spoke hy birn, {8 nothing leas than forgery and profanity, to which the expanded 
poetical version of Job's speeches furnishes no proper parallel. 

9, Thehypothesis of a veritable Mosaic authorship is fur the simpler and more naturel — 
As poets like Homer and Shakespeare do not rise tn successive generations, and the theary 
of one Homer and one Shakespearg is far more probable than thut of many Homers and 
many Shakespcares, #0 the theory of one Moses is preferable to that of many law-givers, 
and many writers of law, among the Jews, As the theory of Baur with regard to the 
later and plooemen! authorship of the gogpels had only temporary currency and is now 
laid to reat forever, so wo may expoct to see the apeody collapse of the destructive oriti 
clam with respect to the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 

Seo Presb. Rev., art. by Green, Jan., 1682: by H. P. Smith, Apr., 182; by Patton, 188; 
MIAO; Bb. Suc, Apr. 2; 21-84; British Quarterly, July, 3881; 123; Green, Moses 
and the Prophets, and The Hetrew Fensts; Stebbins, A Study in the Pentateuch; Watts. 
‘The Newer Criticism ; Bissell, Historic Origin of the Bible, 277-M2, und The Pentateach, 
its Authorship and Structure; Murray, Origin and Growth of the Psalms, 68; British 
Quarterly, Jun., 188¢: 138-148; Bartlett, Sources of History in the Pentateuch, 150-216: 
Payne-Smith, in Present Day Tracts, 3; no. 15; Edersheim, Warburton Lectures om 
Prophecy and History. 


TL Oxsomirry or tae Warress oF THE ScRIrToREs. 


We shall attempt to prove this only of the writers of the gospels; for if 
they are credible witnesses, the credibility of the Old Testament, to which 
they bore testimony, follows as a matter of course. 

1. They are able or compotent witnesscs—that is, they possessed actual 
knowledge with regard to the facta they professed to relate, (a) They hal 
opportunitios of observation and inquiry, (0) They were men of sobriety 
and discernment, and could not have been themselves deceived. (c) Their 
circumstances were such as to impress deeply upon their minds the events 
of which they were witnesses, 

2 They are honest witnesses. This is evident when we consider that = 
(a) Their testimony imperilled all their worldly interests. (6) The moral 
elevation of their writings, and their manifest reverence for trath and eon- 
stant inculeation of it, show that they were not wilful deceivers, but good 
men. (o) There are minor indications of the honesty of these writers in 
the circumstantiality of their story, in the absence of any expectation that 
their narratives would be questioned, in their freedom from all disposition 
tw screen themselves or the apostles from censure. 

8. The writings of the evangelists mutually support each other, We 
argue their credibility upon the ground of their number and of the consist 
ency of their testimony. While there is enough of discrepancy to show — 
that there has been no collusion between them, there is coneurrence 
enough to make the falsehood of them all infinitely improbable. Four 
points under this hend deserve mention: (a) The evangelists are independ- 
ent witnesses. This is sufficiently shown by the futility of the attempts to 
prove that any one of them has abridged or transcribed another. (6) The 
discrepancies between them are none of them irreconcilable with the truth 
of the recorded facts, bat only present those facta in new lighta or with 
additional detail. (c) That these witnesses were friends of Christ does not 
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‘try first amongst the poople who bad destroyed thelr Master, and afterward amongse— 
these who pecrousel Yasir converte Ohoukd chomeettes coenpe Wie SPSS oc aes 
sic pencee eats wafety. 

7. thus sustained by foreign testimony, is advanced, 1 think, to histort~ 
aieatng id eewasanset on own books, by the accounts of writer who wat 
the companion of the persons whose sufferings he rulates, by the letters of the persons 


urgency upon the subject which were unlikely to have appeared, if there had not bees, 
at the time, some extraordinary call for the exercise of such virtues. It is also made out, 
I think, with sufficient evidence, that both the teachers and converts of the religion, in 
consequence of thetr new profession, took up a mew course of life and conduct. 

“The wext great question ls, what they did this for. It was for a miraculous story 
‘of some kind, since for the proof that Jesus of Nazareth ought to be recelyed ax the 
‘Messiah, or as a messenger for God, they neither had oor could have anything but mira- 
cles to stand upon. * * * If this be so, the religion must be true. These men could 
not be deceivers. By only not bearing testimony, they might have avoided all these suf- 
ferings and lived quietly. Would men in each ctreumstances pretend to have seen what 
they never saw, assert fucts which they bad no knowledge of, xo about lying to tench 
virtue, and though not only convinced of Christ's being an impostor, but huving seen the 
success of bis Imposture fn his crucifixion, yet persist in carrying It on, and so persist ms 
to bring upon themselves, for nothing, and with a full knowledge of the consequence, 
enmity and hatred, danger and death t* 

‘Those who maintain this, moreover, require us to believe that the Scripture weitees 

were " villains for no end but to teach honesty, and martyrs without the least prospect 
of honor or advantage." Imposture must bave a motive. ‘The self-devotion of the 
apostios is the strongest evidence of their truth, for even Hume declares that“ we ean- 
not make use of m more convincing argument in proof of honesty than to prove that 
the actions ascribed to any persons are contrary to the course of nature, and that ao 
Human motives, in such circumstances, could ever Induce them to such conduet.!* 


I, Tue Scrsesxarcra, Caanacren ov THe Scrwtoxe Teacero, 


1. Seripture teaching in general. 
A. The Bible is the work of one mind. 


(a) In spite of its vuricty of authorship and the vast separation of its 
writers from one another in point of time, there ia a unity of subject, spirit, 
and aim throughout the whole. 


‘The Bible s made up of sixty-six books, by forty writers, of all ranks;—shepherds, 
fishermen, priests, warriors, statesmen, kings,—composing thelr works at interval: 
through « period of seventeen centuries. Evidently no colluston between them is pos 
sible. Skepticism tends ever to ascribe to the Scriptures greater variety of authorship 
and date, but aj this only tncreases the wonder of the Bible's unity. If unity in Balt 
dowen writers is remarknble, in forty it is astounding. 


(2) Not one moral or religious utterance of all these writers has been 
contmicted or superseded by the utterances of those who have come later, 
but all together constitute a consistent system, 


Tn this unity the Bible stands alone. Hindu, Persian, and Chinese religious books eon- 
taln no consistent aystom of faith, Thor 4 progress in revelation from the earlier to the 
later books of the Iible, tut this is not progress through successtve steps of falschood ; 
it i rather progress from ao lews to a more clear and full unfolding of the truth, The 
whole truth lay germinally in the protecangelium uttered to our first parents (ex, 2) b— 
‘tho seod of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head; Mat 5:17—" Think pot that I ame te 
imtroy the law or the prophets: 1 came nol fo destroy, but to fulll" ) 
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210; Rogers, Supernat, Origin of Bible, 165-181; W. 1. Aloxander, Connection and Har 
mony of 0. T.and N. T.; Stanley Leuthes, Structure of the 0. . 25 Deroad, Progreso 
Doctrine in the N, T.; Rainy, Delivery and Development of Doctrine; Titcamb, 2 
Steivings for the Fults; ES Hecsominiens CY PERI as eee ‘DO 51 
23; 6: no. 31; Lee on Inspiration, 20-8, 


2 Metal bpetemn'of the Mois -Tesearnénd 

‘The perfection of this system is generally conceded. All will admit tha 

it greatly surpasses any other eystem known among men, Among its dix 
characteristics may be mentioned = 

(@) Its comprehensiveness,—including all human duties in its code, even 

those most generally misunderstood and neglected, while it permits no vice 

whatsoever, 

(6) Ita spirituality,—accepting no merely external conformity to right 

precepts, but judging all action by the thoughts and motives from which it 

Springs. 


(c) Its simplicity,—inculeating principles rather than imposing rules; 
reducing these principles to an organic system ; and connecting this system 
with religion by summing up all human duty in fhe one command of love 
to God and man. 

(d) Tts practicality,—exemplifying its precepts in the life of Jesus 
Christ; and while it declares man’s depravity and inability in his own 
strength to keep the law, furnishing motives to obedience, and the divine 
aid of the Holy Spirit to make this obedience possible. 

We may justly argue that a moral system so pure and perfect, since it 
surpasses all human powers of invention and runs counter to men’s natural 
tastes and passions, must have had a supernatural, and if a supernatoral, 
then a divine, origin. 

Hoathon aystoms of morality are in wenoral defeotive, in that they furnish for man’s 
moral action no sufficient example, rule, motive, or end. They cannot do this, for the 
reason that they practically identity God with nature, and know of no clear revelation 
of his holy will. Man is left to the law of his own being, and since he is not concefved 
‘of ns wholly responsible and free, the Jower impulees are allowed sway ms well as the 
higher, and selfishness is not regarded asain, Asheathendom docs not recognize nvan's 
depravity, 80 It docs not recognize his dependence upon divine grice, and Its virtue bs 
self-righbeousness. 

See Wuttke, Christian Rthles, 1: 81-17%; Porter, fn Present Day Tracts, 4: no. 38, pp. 
SH; Diackie, Four Phases of Morals; Faiths of the World (St. Giles Lectures, second 
exrios); J. F, Clarko, Ten Great Heilgions, 2: 280-817 ; Garbett, Dogmatic Faith; Farrar, 
‘Witness of History to Christ, 1, und Seokers after God, 181, 18%, 320; Curtis on Tnspina- 
ton, 288, For denial of the all-comprobensiye character of Christian Morality, see Joba 
Stuart Mill, on Liberty; per contra, see Review of Mill, in Theol. Beleotic, 6; 508-518; 
Row, in Strivings for the Faith, pub. hy Christian Evidence Society, 181-220; also, Bamp- 
ton Lectures, 1877: 190-116; Fishor, Beginnings of Christianity, 2-38, 1 We append 
certain facts and references with rerurd to partioular heathen systems. 

1. Conructastem, Confucius (Kung-fu-te), B.C. 851-478, contemporury with Pytha- 
goras and Haddba, Boorutes was born ten years after Confucius died. Menoitus G71-278) 
was adiseiple of Confucius, Matheson, in Faiths of the World, St. Giles Lectures, 
Giuims that Confucianism wax “an attempt to substitute a morality i cheers 
Loge, however, in Prosent Day Tracts, 3: no. 18, shows that this is a mistake. 
clna simply left religion where he found it. God, or Heaven, is worshiped in tain, 
but only by the emperor. Chinese religion is apparently a survival of the worship of 
the patriarchal family, The futher of the family was its only head and priest, In China, 
though the family widened Into the trite, and the tribe into the nation, the futher still 
retained his sole authority, and, as the father of his people, the emperor alane worshiped 
God. Betwean God and the people the gulf has so widened that the people mnay be said 
fo have no practical knowledge of God or communication with him. 
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‘Confuetus did nothing to put morality upoo # religious basis. Tn practice, the rela- 
joie mile seeing dlrrmerin relations considered. Benevolence, rightoous- 
ness, propriety, wisdom, sincerity, are enjoined, but not a word fs sald with regund to 
man's relations to God, Love to God is not only not commanded it is not thought of 
as possitle. ‘Though man's being is thooretically an ordinance of Ged, man ts practically 
‘elaw to himself. ‘Tho fest commandment of Confuctus is that of filfal piety. But this 
Includes worship of dead ancestors, and Is so exagyernted as to bury from sight the re 
jated duties of husband to wife and of parent to child. 

While Confucianism excludes polytheism, idolatry, and delfication of vice, it is ashal- 
Jow and tantalizing aystens, because tt does not recognize the hereditary corruption of 
human nature, or furnish any remedy for moral evil except the “ doctrines of the sayres."” 
“The heart of man," it says, “is naturally perfectly upright and correct." Sin is simply 
“a disease, to be cured by self-discipline; a debt, to be canceled by meritorious acts ; 
an ignorance, to be removed by study and contemplation,” See Bib, Bac. 18 2, 290; 





2 Tae INDIAN SrereMs. Brohmantm, as expressed in the Vedas, dates back to 
1000-100 B.C. As Caird (in Faiths of the World, St, Giles Lecturus, leotuny {,) has shows, 
it originated in the contemplation of the power of natury apart from the moral Person- 
ality that works in and through natare. Indeed, we may my that all heathentan js 
(man's choice of a non-moral in place of a moral God. Brahmantsm is a aystem of pan- 
‘tholsm, “4 falee or Mlegitimate consecration of the finite.” All things are a mankfesta- 
tion of Brahma, Hence evil is deified as well as good. And many thousand gods were 
‘worshiped ax partial representations of the living principle which moved through all. 
‘Caste ts fixed and consecrated as 4 manifestation of God. 

Buddhian, beginning with Buddho, 600 B. 0., “recalls the mind to its elevation abowe 
the finite,” from which Brabmanism had fallen away. Buddha was in certain reapects 
areformer. He protested aguinst caste, and proclaimed that truth and morulity are for 
all. Hence Buddhism, through tts posession of Us one griin of truth, appealed to the: 
‘human heurt, and became, next to Christianity, the greatest missionary religion, Buddha 
would deliver man, not by philosophy. or by asceticism, but by self-renunclation. Alb 
isolation and personality are ain, the guilt of which rests, however, not on man, but on 
existence in general. 

While Brobmanism is pantheistic, Buddhism is atheistic in its spirit. Finiteness and 
veneer cle ile alembang way to purity and reat is by ceusing to exist, ‘This is 

‘The highest morality t* to endurv that which must be, and to es 
‘Seager acpi personal existence a8 s00n as possible, Henoe the doctrine 
of Nireana, Khys Davids, in bis Hibbert Lectures, claims that early Buddhism meant 
‘by Xireana, not annihilation, but the extinction of the self-life, and that this was attain 
able during man’s present mortal existence. But the term Nirvana now means, to the 
great mass of those who use it, tho loss of all personality and consciousness, and absorp- 
tion into the general life of the universe. 

Buddhism is also futalistic. Tt inculcates submission and compassion—merely negative 
‘virtues. But it knows nothing of manly freedom, or of active love—the positive virtues 
of Christianity. It loads men to spare others, but not to help them. [ts morality re- 
volves around self, not around God. It bas in it no organizing principle, for it recog- 
nites no God. no inspiration, no soul, no salvation, no personal immortality, Baddhism 
would sive men only by Inducing them to flee from existence. To tho Hindu, family 
life isainful. The perfect man must forsake wife and children. All gratification of 
antural appetites and passions fs sin. Salvation is not from sin, but from desire, and 
from this nen can be saved only by esenping from life iteetf. 

For comparison of the age of India, Sakya Mant, mors commonly called Buddha 
(properly “the Buddha = the oolightened; bat who, in spite of Edwin Arnold's 
“debt of Asia,” is represented a8 not pure from carnal pleasures before he bean his 
eer ene See, a Goa July, 2eets 458-408; W. C. Wilkinson, Edwin 
Arnold, Poutiver and Paganizer: Kellogg, The Light of Asia and the Light of the 
World. Buddtiam and Christianity are compared in Presb. Rev., July, 1883: 10-648; 
‘Waittke, Christion Ethics, 1: 47-04; Mitobell, in Present Day ‘Tracts, 6: no. 3 See also 
Buddha ; Lillie, Popular Life of Buddha’ Beal, Catena of Buddhist Serip- 
‘Buddhism declares itself igoorant of any mode of personal existence com- 
the idea of spiritual perfection, and so far it is ignorant of God“ ; 17— 
“The earliest kien of Vérranasooms to have tncluded fn {¢n0 more than the enjoyment 
‘of & state of rest consequent on the extinction of all causes of sorrow.” 
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3. THe Gueek Svereus. Pythogoras (584-604) based morality apon the prinetple of i) 
nambers, Moral good was identified with unity; evil with multiplielty; wirtae wae 
the harmony of the soul and its likeness to God. The aim of life was to make it repre 
sent the beautiful order of the Universe. Tho whole practical tendency of Pythagore- 
unis was ascetic, and inculeated a strict self-control and an earnest culture.” Here | 
already we soem to see the defect of Greek morality io confounding the good with the 
beautiful, and in making morality « mere self-development. 

Sherates (460-400) made knowledge to be virtue. Morality consisted in subordinating 
irrational desires to rational knowledge. Although here ws ion eves eae 
determined good ux the goal of moral effort, we have no prover sense of sin, Knowl | 
edge, and not love, is the motive. If men know the right, they will do the right. 

Plato (490-48) held that morality ts pleasure in the good, as the truly beautiful, and 
that knowledge produces virtue, The good Is likeness to God —here we bation 1 
of an extra-human goal and model. The body, Ile all matter, being inherently evil, is 
a hindrance to the soul—here we have a glimpse of hereditary depravity, But Plato 
fatlod to recognize God as crentor und muster of matter; failed to recognize man’s de 
peavity as duc to his own apostasy fram God; fafled to found morality on the 
will rather than on man's own consefousness. Ee knew nothing of «common humanity, 
und regarded virtue as only for the few, As there was no common sin, 60 there was no 
common redemption. 

Aristotle (84-22) leaves out of view even the oloments of God-likeness and anteman= 
dane evil which Plato so dimly recognized, and made morality the fruit of mere rational 
self-consciousness. He grants evil prociivities, but he refuses to call thers tnmoral. He 
advoestes freedom of will, and ho recognizes inborn tendencies which war against this 
freedom, but how these tendencica oriyinated be cannot say, sor bow men may be de~ 
lvered from them. Not all can be moral; the majority must be restrained by fear. He 
finds in God no motive, and love to God ix not so much as mentioned as the souree of 
moral action. A proud, composed, self-centered, and self-contained man is his ideal 
cbaracter, See Nicomachean Ethics, 7:6, and 10: 10; Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 1; 02-22. 

‘Wuttke describes Bpicurcanism and Stolelsm as alike making morality subjective; al- 
though Eplcureanism regarded spirit as determined by nature, Stolcism regarded nature 
as determined by spirit. ‘To Kpieurws (312-210) happiness, or tho subjective footing of 
pleasure, wus the highest criterion of truth and good. A pradent calculating for pro- 
Jonged pleasure Is the highest wisdom. He regnrds only this life. Concern tor reteibu= 
tion and for a future existence is folly. If thore are gods, they have no concern for 
men. Death is the falling npartot material atoms and tho eternal ocwsation of consclons 
ness. The miseries of this life are due to imperfection in the fortuitously constructed 
universe. ‘The more numerous these undeserved miseries, the greater our right to seck 
pleasure. 

To Zeno, the founder of the Stole philosophy (940-264), virtue fs the only good. 
‘Thought is to subdue nature. The free spirit is self-legrialnting, self-dependent, self 
sufficient. ‘Thinking, not feeling, Is the criterion of the true and the cood. Pleasure ie 
the consequence, not the end of moral action, There is an irreconcilable antagoniem 
of existence. Man cannot reform the world, but be can make bimeelf perfect, Hence 
an unbounded pride in virtue. ‘The suge never repents. ‘There is not the least recownl- 
tion of the moral corruption of mankind. ‘There Is no objective divine ideal, or revealed 
divine will. ‘The Stole discovers moral law only within, and never suspects his own moral 
perversion. Hence he shows self-control and Justice, but never bumility or love. He 
needs no compassion or forgiveness, and be grants none to others, 

‘Virtue is not an actively outworking charnotor, but a pasdve resistance to irrational 
reality, Man may retreat into kimself. ‘The Stoic is indifferent to pleasure and pala, not 
because he believes in a divine government, or in a divine love for mankind, but as 
proud defiance of the {rrational world. He bas no need of God or of redemption. As 
tho Epicurean gives himself to enjoyment of the world, the Stoic gives himself to. con- 
tempt of the world. En all burdens, oash can say, “Phe door is open." ‘To the Epleureas, 
the refuge is intoxication ; to the Stole, the refuge fs suicide. 

Tn the Roman Byvictetux (#9), Senece (+5), and Marcus Auretiue (121-180), the religious 
élemwnt comes more inte the foreground, and virtue appears ance more as God-Iikeness ; 
Dut it t possible that this later Stoictam was Influenced by Christianity, The foregoine 
synopsis of the Grok systems is condensed from Wuttke, Christian Ethics, 1: @2-16l. 
On Marous Aurciius, seo N. Englander, July. 1881: 415-41; Capes, Stelelsm. 

4. Sterems or Waereux Asta. Zoroaster (1000 B.C.7), the foundor of the Parsee 
was « duallat, at loast #0 far ax to explain the existence of evil and of good by the orig- 
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‘But such aid would not have been given to fabrication. The conceptioms 
oa Te: eset taty By erasing nk CER wee 


Si inca schnown of wl ceiaeat oa ae ee 
nell, Nature and the Supernatural, 276-30. Buabnell mentions gpa ie 





opposition ; unlversal philanthropy, yet ss— 
ceptitabty ba pivets Gsschrsantss the eathority ea hurler usd 6 Julee 4c Henge 
‘tude and tenderness of a son; the moat elevated devotion, yot a life of activity and 


B. The noceptance und belief in the New Testament descriptions of 
Jesus Christ cannot be accounted for except upon the ground that the per- 
#on and character described had an actual existence. 

(a) If these descriptions were false, there wore witnesses still living who 
had known Christ and who would have contradicted them. (4) There wae 
no motive to induce acceptance of such false accounts, but every motive to 
the contrary. (¢) The success of such falachoods could be explained only 
by supernatural aid, but God would ‘never have thus aided falsehood, ‘This 
person and character, therefore, must have been not fictitious but real ; and 
if real, then Christ’s words are true, and the system of which his person 
and character are a part is a revelation from God. 


John Stuart Mill, Kswys on Religion, 2t—" The most valuable part of the effecton the 
character which Christianity hus produced, by bolding up in a divine person « standard 
of excellence and x model for Imitation, isarailable even to the absolute unbeliower, and 

more bo lost to humanity. For ft ls Christ rather than God whom Christianity 
has up to believers as the pattern of perfection for burmanity, It is the God incar 
nate more than the God of the Jews or of nature, who, being idealized, has taken 60 
great and silutary hold on the modern mind. And whatever else inay be taken away 
from us by rational eriticiam, Obrist is still loft: a unique figure, not more unlike all bis 
precursors than all his followers, even those who had tho direct benefit of his personal 
preaching. ... Who among bis disciples, or among thelr proselytes, was capable of 
inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of Imagining the life and character revealed 
in the Gospels? . . . 

™ About the life and saylogs of Jesus there is a stamp of personal originality combined 
with profundity of tosight whiob, if we abandon the idle expectations of fading selene 
fle procision where something very diferent was aimed at, must place the Prophet of 
Nazareth, even in the estimation of those who have no belief in his inspiration, in the 
very first rank of the men of sublime gentus of whom our species can boust. When 
this pretiminent genfus is combined with the qualities of probably the greatest moral 
former and martyr to that mission who ever existed upon earth, religion cannot be 
mild to have made @ bad choice in pitching on this man ms the ideal representative and 
xulde of humanity; Hor even now would {f be easy, even for an anbeliever, to find a 
‘Dotter translation of the rule of virtue from the abstract into the concrete than the 
‘enileavor #0 to live that Christ would approve our life, 

© Whon to this wo add that, to the conception of the rational skeptic, it remains a pos- 
sibility that Christ actually was . . . aman charged with «spocial, express and enique 
eomunieaion from God to lead mankind to truth and virtue, we may well conctude that 
‘He Influences ef religion on the character, which will remain after rational criticism 
Waa done tt Utmowt agninst the evidences of religion, are well worth preserving, and 
‘hat what they Inok in direct strength as compared with chose of a firmer belief is more 
‘Han eounpensated by tho greater truth and rectitude of the morality thoy sanction.”” 

‘See also Uilinand, Sinlossness of Jesus: Alexander, Christ and Christianity, 120-18 ; 
Sobaif, Porson of Christ; Young, The Christ of History. 


4 mes " 


HISTORICAL RESULTS OF SCRIPTURE TEACHING. 9 


4. The testimony of Chriat to himaeif—as being 4 messenger from God 
and as being one with God. 

Only one personage in history has claimed to teach absolute truth, to be 
one with God, and to attest his divine mission by works such as only God 
could perform. 

A. This testimony cannot be accounted for upon the hypothesis that 
Tesna was an intentional deceiver : for (a) the perfectly consistent holiness 
of his life; (0) the unwavering confidence with which he challenged inves- 
tigation of his claims and staked all upon the result ; (¢) the vast improba- 
bility of a lifelong lie in the avowed interests of truth ; and (d@) the impos- 
sibility that deception should have wrought such blessing to the world,— 
all show that Jesus was no conscious impostor. 

Pishor, Essays on the Supernat. Origin of Christianity, 515-888; Christ knew how vast 
‘hls claims were, yet he staked all upon them. ‘Though others doubted, he never doubted 
himself. Though persecuted unto death, he acver ceased his consistent testimony. 

B, Nor can Jesns’ testimony to himself be explained upon the hypoth- 
esis that he was self-deceived : for this would argue (@) a weakness and 
folly amounting to positive inswnity. But his whole character and life 
exhibit a calmness, dignity, equipoise, insight, self-mastery, utterly incon- 
sistent with such a theory. Or it would argue (6) @ self-ignorance and 
self-exaggeration which could spring only from the deepest moral perver- 
sion, But the absolute purity of his conscience, the humility of his spirit, 
the self-denying beneficence of his life, show this hypothesis to be incred- 
ible. . 

juiman Origin of the Bible, 9: If he were man, then to demand that 


‘Rogers, Superhn 
all the world should bow down vo him would be worthy of scorn like that which we feel 
for some straw-crowned monarch of Bedlam. Theological Relectic, 4: 187: Liddon, Our 
Lord's Divinity, 153; J. 3. Mill, Exsays on Religion, 283; Young, Christ of History. 

If Jesus, then, cannot be charged with either mental or moral unsound- 
ness, his testimony must be true, and he himself must be one with God and 
the revealer of God to men. 


Neither Confucius nor Buddha claimed to be divine, or the organs of divine revelation, 
though both were moral teuchers and reformers, Zoroaster and Pythagorws apparently 
believed themselves charged with a divine misston, though thelr earliest biographers 
wrote centuries after their death. Socrates claimed nothing for himself which was be 
Yond the power of others. Mobammed believed his extraordinary states of body and 

is. Zoroaster 


insanity or moral perversion. Hut this is precisely what Jesus claimed, He was either 
jmentally and morally unsound, or his testimony is true. 


TV. Tax Hisronican Resvres or tHe Pxoracarion or Scutproxe Doo- 
‘THINE. 


Hints rapld progress of Ue goepel tn the firet conturles of our era 
shows its divine origin. 
A, That Paganism should have been in three centuries supplanted by 
Christianity, is an acknowledged wonder of history. 
‘The conversion of the Roman Empire to Christianity was the most astonishing revo- 
Ser ee mir ere known, Fifty years after the death of Christ, there 
were churches in Oo oa ala iad eed a Nero (37-04) found (as 

‘Thettus declares) an “ingens multitude” of Christians to perseoute, Pliny | 
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‘Trajan (52-117) that they “ pervaded not merely the cities but the villages and country 
places, so that the temples were neurly deserted." ‘Tertullian (100-290) writes: “We ane 
but of yesterday, and yet we have filled all your places, your cities, your islands, your 
castles, your towns, your council-housea, even your camps, your tribes, your senate, 
your forum, We have left you nothing but your temples." Tn the time of the emperor 
‘Valerian (253-208 ), the Christians constituted half the population of Rome. The conver 
sion of the emperor Constantine (272-437) brought the whole empire, only 90) years after 
Jesus’ death, under theacknowledged sway of the gospel. See McIlvaine and Alexander, 
Evidences of Christianity. 


B. The wonder is the greater when we consider the obstacles to the prog- 
ress of Christianity : 

(@) The scepticiam of the cultivated classes. 

Misonaries even now find it dificult to wet a hearing among the cultivated classes of 
the heathen. But the gospel appeared in the most enlightened age of antiquity—the 
Augusta age of literature and historical inquiry, Tacitus called the religion of Christ 

superstitio”—“quos per flagitia invisos yulgus Cristianos appelinbat.” 

Pity: “Nihil alld inven! quam superstitionem pravam et immodicam.” If the gos- 
pel had been false, its preachers would not have ventured into the centres of civilization 
and rofinement ; or tf thoy had, they would have heen detected. 


(B) Tho projndice and hatred of the common people, 


Consider the interweaving of heathen reliions with all the relations of life. Chris 
tians often had to meet the furious zeal and blind rage of the mob —#s at Lystra and 
Ephesus. 


(c) ‘The persecutions set on foot by government. 

‘Rawlinson, in his Historical Evidenoes, claims that the Catacombs of Rowe comprised 
nine hundred miles of streets and seven millions of graves within a period of four hur- 
dred years—a far greater number than could bave died a naturukdeath—and that vast 
tnultitudes of these must have been inasmored for their faith. The Encyclopmedia Brit- 
annica, however, calls the estimate of De Marchi, which Rawlinson appears to have taken 
as authority, a great exaggeration, Instead of nfne hundred miles of atrects, Northoote 
has three hundred fifty. The number of interments to correspond would be less than 
three millions, The Catacombs began to be deserted by the time of Jerome. The thes 
whon they were universally used by Christians could have been bardly more than two 
hundred years. They did not begin fn sand-pite, There were three sorts of tufa: (1) 
rocky, used for quarrying and too bard for Christinn purposes ; (2) sandy, used for sand~ 
pits. too soft to permit construction of gulleries and tombs; (3) granular, that used 
hy Christions. ‘The existence of the Cutacombs must have been well known to the 
heathen. After Pope Damasus the exaggerated reverence for them began, They 
were decorated and improved. Hence many paintings are of later date than 400, and 
‘testify to panal polity, not to that of early Christianity. The bottles contain, not blood, 
but wine of the eucharist celebrated at the funeral. 


©, The wonder becomes yet greater when we consider the natural insuffi- 
ciency of the means used to secure this progroas, 

(a) The proclaimers of the gospel were in general unlearned men, be- 
longing to a despised nation. 

‘The early Christians were more unlikely to make converts than modern Jews are to 
malko proselytes, In vast numbers, in the principal cities of Europe and America. 

(6) The gospel which they proclaimed was a gospel of salvation through 
faith in a Jew who bad been put to an ignominious death, 

‘The cross was the Roman gallows—the punishment of slaves. 


(0) This goupel was one which excited natural repngnance, by humbling 


men’s pride, striking at the root of their sins, and demanding life of labor 
and self-sacrifice, 
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cruelty, oppreaston, and slavery ; the duty of personal péfrity, and the sacredness of mar- 
riage ; the necessity of temperance ; obligation of a more equitable division of the profits 
of labor, and of greater coUperation between employers and’employed; the right of every 
human being to have the utmost opportunity of developing his faculties, and of all per- 
sons to enjoy equal political and social privileges; the principle that the injury of one 
nation is the injury of all, and the expediency and duty of unrestricted trade and inter- 
course between all countries; and finally, a profound opposition to war, a determina- 
tion to limit its evils when existing, and to prevent its arising by means of international 
arbitration.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 
INSPIRATION OF THE SORIPTURES. 


L_ Derryrrios op Ixspmanios, 


By the inspiration of the Scriptures, we mean that special divine influence 
upon the minds of the Seripture writers in virtue of which their produc~ 
tions, apart from errors of transcription, and when rightly interpreted, to- 
gether constitute an infallible and sufficient rule of faith and practice. 

(a) Inspiration is therefore to be defined, not by its method, but by its 
result. It is a general term\including all those kinds and degrees of the 
Holy Spirit's influence which were brought to bear upon the minds of the 
Scripture writers, in ordér to secure the putting into permanent and written. 
form of the trath best adapted to man's moral and religious needs. 

(6) Inspiration may often include revelation, or the direct communica- 
tion from God of truth to which man could not attain by his unaided 
powera. It may include illumination, or the quickening of man's cognitive 
powers to understand truth already revealed. Inspiration, however, does 
not necoasarily and always include either revelation or illumination, It is 
simply the divine influence which secures a correct transtnission of the truth 
to the fatore, and, aceording to the nature of the truth to be transmitted, it 
may be only an inspiration of superintendence, or it may be also and at 
the same time an inspiration of illumination or revelation. 

{e) Tt is not denied, but affirmed, that inspiration may qualify for oral 
niterance of infallible truth, or for wise leadership and daring deeds. We 
are now concerned with inspiration, however, only as it pertains to the au- 
thorship of Scripture. 

‘It may help us to understand the meaning of the terms above employed, if we ndduce 
Instances of | ~ 

(1) Inspiration without revelation, us in Luke or Acts, lake}; 1 

(2) Inspiration Including revelation, aa in the Apocalypse, 

(8) Inspiration without illumination, as in the prophets, ¢ Pett 

(4) Inspiration inetuding illumination, asin the case of Paul, Cor. 2:12: 

(5) Revelation without inspiration, as ia God's words fromm Sinal, Bx. 20: 1, 2; 

(6) Muminstion without inspiration. as in modern preachers, fph. 2: 2. Some, Ite 
‘Priestly, have hold that the gospels are authentic but not inspired. We therwfore add to 
the proof of the genuineness and credibility of Seripture the proof of its inspiration. 

Other deOnitions are those of Park : “ Inspiration is such an Jnluenceover the writers 
of the Bible that all their teachings which have a religious character are trustworthy ;" 
and cf Wilkinson: “Tnspiration is help from God to keep report of divine revelation 
‘free from error, Help to whom? No mattor to whom, so the result is secured. The 
final reazlt, viz: the record or reportof revelation, this must be free from error. Inspi- 

‘may affect one or all of the ageats employed." 

On the iden of Revelation, see Ladd, in Journ. Christ. Philos., Jan., 1883: 150-278; on 
Tospirntion, #44... Apr,, 1853; 225-248, See Henderson on Inspiration (2nd ed.), 54 205, 
210, 25,519. For other works on the general subject of Inspiration, see Lec, Bunner- 
i MoNaught; Garbett, God's Word Written; Aids to Fuith, esay on 
Also, Philipp! Giavbenalshre, 1: 25; Westcott, Introd. to Study of the 
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Gospels, 27-65; Bib. Sac 1: 97: 45 Wk: Bs BG A a 
Bib. Sao,, 1867; SWB; 1872: 428; Farrar, Selence in Theology, 218; Hodge and Warfel=) 
in Presb, Rev. Apr, 1881 ; 225-281. 

IL Proor or Ixsrrmarion. 

1. Since we have shown that God has made a revelation of himself t= 
man, the presumption becomes doubly strong that he will not trust thie! 
revelation to human tradition and misrepresentation, but will also provide== 
a correct and authoritative record of it. 

Babee er lonl eber peel writing ; the Clerk of Congress records tts 


apostles, immediately 
committing to writing what they saw and Retr is Inexpllonbe, fhe alt uot exper 
‘that Inspiration would assist them, 

2. Joss, who has been proved to be not only a credible witness, but m 
measenger from God, vouches for the inspiration of the Old Testament, by 
quoting it with the formula : ‘* it is written ;" by declaring that “‘one jot 
‘or one tittle” of it ‘shall in no wise pass away”; and by calling it ** the 
word of God" which ‘cannot be broken.” 

Jesus quotes from four out of the five books of Moses, and from the Paalma, Deafah, 

|. and Zechariah, with the formula, "it is written"; woo Mat 4: 46,7; 11; 10; Mark My 27, 
Take 4: 442 ‘This formula among the Jews indicated that the quotation was froma aeared 
book and was divinely inspired. Jesus cortainly regarded the Old Testament with w 
much reverence as the Jews of hisday. Hedeclared that *ons jot or one tite sball in no wise pass 
away from the law" (Met 5: 18). le called it “the word of God"; sald that “the sripture eunoet le 
broken” Yeku 10; 85) —* the normative and judicial authority of the Scripture cannot be set 
aside; notice here the idea of the unity of Scripture" (Meyer), Lake 11: 49—"Therefore alm 
said the wisdom of God. ‘Tho apostles quote the ©, 'T, ag God's word (lyk. 4 8—Sid Adyes, te. & Bete. 
On the testimony of N. 'T. writers to 0, T. inspiration, see Henderson, Inspiration, 254. 

8. Jesus commissioned his apostles as teachers and gave them promises: 
of a supernatural aid of the Holy Spirit in their teaching, ike (bt aie 
made to the Old Testament prophets. 

Mat 24; 19, 2—"Go ye... teaching... and ty Jam vith you". Compare promises to Mosos 
(Bs. 3:2), Jeremiah (er, 1: 5-5), Ryekiel (ek, 2 end 3), See also Is 4:3 and Joel 2: 2—"! will pear 
sy spirit upon thy seed“; 
14: Dhow" the Boy Spirit 26, 
ama: and ye also bear witnea ‘=~ the Spirit khall witnoas in and through you ; 16: 18—e shall guide 
you ints all the truth "= (1) Himitatfon--all the trath of Christ, i.¢ not of philosophy orsclenoe, 
‘but of reliion; (2) comprebension—oll the truth within this limited range, & ¢ mufh- 
clency of Scripture as rule of faith and prnctice (Hovey); 17: $—" the words which thes geet 
ame 1 have given nto them"; Relat: 4—"he changed hem... Yo wait for the promise of the Father”; Joka 20: 
‘Di, —"“ he breathed on them, and saith nto them, Receive yothe Holy Ghost’. Here was both promise and 
communication of the personal Holy Spirit. Compure Mat 10: 19, 20—" 1h shall be given you i 
‘that hour what ye shall ypeak, Por ik is not yo that spaulk, but the Spirit of your Pather that spraketh in you.” Bee 
Henderson, Inspiration, 247, 248, 

4. The apostles claim to have received this promised Spirit, and under 

* his influence to apeak with divine authority, putting their writings upon a 
level with the Old Testament Scriptures. We have not only direct state- 
ments that both the matter and the form of their teaching were supervised. 
by the Holy Spirit, but we have indirect evidence that this was the ease in 
the tone of authority which pervades their addresses and epistles. 

Statements: —1 Cor. 2:10, 19—" unto ua God revealed thom tarough the Spirit... Which things aloo wo speak, 
‘tot in words which man's wisdom teacheth, but wihich the Spirit taucboth “; 11  28—~T receiv of the Lord that which 
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tle T ddiversd ante yeu": 12.8 2the Adyoe cobiar was apparently a gift peculiar to the 
‘apostle; 1 < 27, S8—~ the things whieh f write unto you... , they are the commandment of the Lord"; Gal. 4:12 
Wee did T rv it fom man. nor was T tenght i Yt it sane to through revelation of Jone Chris” 
$ Them. 4:2 8-—"Te Know what shares ve gave yoo through the Lord Jus... . Therefore be thut rytth, 
‘repeieth wet wan but Gel, who giveth bis Moly Spirit auto wa", The following passages put the 
tenching of the aposties ow the same level with O. T. Scripture: A Pek be Mh 12—" Spirit of 
Orin ‘compel unto you by the Holy 


the werd hich wor spake aay th bly pope” {O.'T.}, “and the commandment of the Lord and Sarior 
Uhreagh your apectien” [N.T.); 16) ~¥rwt (Paul's Epistles), a they de sho the other soriptures unto 
heir own desrrerton” Cf. Ba. 4p HIB) Ty 1 

Trophicontions -—2 Timm. 3; 16—" Rvery scripture inspired of Ged is als profisble'’—n clear implication 
‘of inspiration, thongl not a direct statement of it = (here t+ a civinely inspired Scripture. 
In 1 Ow. 5: 3-5, Paul, commanding the Corinthian churel with regard to the incestaqus 
person, was arrogant if not inspired, There are more Imperatives in the Epistles than 
in any other writings of the sain extent. Notice the contingal assereration of authority, 
as in Gal. 1) 4 2 and the declaration that disbelief of the record is sin, ms bn 1 John 52 10, th, 
Jade 2— The faith which was once for all (Smog) delivered uno the sain” Soe Kahnis, Dogusatiky 3; 122; 
Monderson, Inspiration @ad ed.), 3, 24 ; Conant, Genexls, Introd, xitl, note; Charteris, 
‘New Testament Seriptures: They claim truth, unity, authority, 

5. The apostolic writers of the New Testament, unlike professedly in- 
spired heathen sages and poets, gave attestation by miracles or prophecy 
that they were inspired by God, and there is reason to believe that the pro- 
duetions of those who were not apostles, such as Mark, Luke, Hebrews, 
Tames, and Jude, were recommended to the churches as inspired, by apos- 
tolio sanction and anthority. 

‘The twelve wrought miractes (Mat 10-1). Paul's “signs of an mpontie” (2 Our. 12: 12) = miracles, 
Internal evidence confirma the tendition that Mark was the “ taterpreter of Peter,” and 
That Luke's Gospel andthe Acts had the sanction of Paul. Since the purposo of the 
‘Spirit's bestowment was to qualify those who were to be the teachers and founders of 
‘the pow religion, it fs only fuir to assume that Christ's promise of the Spirit was valid 
‘not simply to the twelve but to all who stood in their places, and to these not simply as 
speakers, but, since ih this respect they had a still greater need of divine guidanes, to 
‘thom as writors also. 

‘The epiatic to the Hebrews, with the letters of James and Jude, appeared in the Ifo 
time of some of the twelve, and passed unchallenged ; and the fact that they all, with 
‘the possible exception of 2 Peter, were very early accepted by churches founded and 
watched over by the aposties, is sufficient evidence that the apostles regarded them aa 
inspired Asevidences that the writers regarded their writings as of unt- 
versal authority, eee Gort: 2—" Unt the church of God which is at Corinth... with all that call upon the 
amet wer Lord Jens Christ in every placn” oto,; 7: 17—'So ordain I in all the churches; Col. 4; 16—'*and 
“when this epistlo Lath bom read among you, cam that it be read also in the church of th Laodiomas ; 2 t,3: 15, 
10—" war Yebyved Brother Pasi! alea, according to the wistom given him wrote unis you See Bartlett, in 
Princeton Mey. Jan,, 1880; 23-67; Ib, Sac, Jan., 184; 204, 205, 


Ti, Taxontes or Insrination, 

1. The Intuition-theory. 

This holds that inspiration is but a higher development of that natural 
insight into trath which all men possess to some degree ; a mode of intelli- 
gence in matters of morals and religion which givos rise to aacred booka, aa 
eee ote of Satalligense in matters of secular trath gives rise 
to great works of philosophy or art. 

Connects itself with Pelagian and rationaliatie views of man’s 
of God, or with panthelstic conceptions of man as being himself the high« 
‘of an all-pervading but unconselous Intalligence. Morell and PW. 
° and ‘Theodore Parkor In America, are representatives of this 
ao ‘of Religion, 127-119—" Lnapiration Ia only a higher potency 
ot what. “MAG pomeascs In some dogree.” But we reply that the fospiration of 
x 
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ere equivalent to the inspiration of nobody. Francis W. Newtman (brother of 
Joba Henry Newman), Phases of Faith (= phases of unvelief). Theodore Parker, De 
courses of Religion, and Experiences as & Minister. 

With regard to this theory we remark : 

(a) Mon has, indeed, a certain natural insight into truth, and we grant 
that inspiration uses this, ao far aa it will go, and makes it an instrament in 
discovering and recording facts of nature or history. 

In the tnvestigution, for example, of purely historical mattors, such as Luke records, 
merely natural insight may at times have been sufficient. When this was the case, Luke 
may have been left to the exercise of his own faculties, inspiration only inciting and 
supervising the work. 

(8) In all matters of morals and religion, however, man’s insight into 
truth is vitiated by wrong affections, and, unless a supernatural wisdom can 
guide him, he is certain to err himself, and to lead others into error. 

1 Oe. 2: 14-—"Sow the natural man reeeiveth vot the things of the sperit of Ged: for thay ary feolishnems mato bm; 
and he cannot Know them, beeause they are spiritually judged”; 10-—" Rot unto as Ged revealed dem threagh the 
Spirit; for the Spirit semrcheth all things, yas the deep things of Gnd." See quotation from Coleridie, in 
Shairp, Culture and Religion, 114-—“ Water cannot rise higher than its source; neither 
can hutnan reasoning"; Emerson, Prose Works, 15 474; 2: 408—“ ‘Tis ourious we only 
believe as deop us we live”; Ullmann, Sinlessness of Jesus, 13, 184. 

(ec) The theory in question, holding as it does that natural insight ia the 
only source of religious truth, involves # self-contradiction ;—if the theory 
be true, then one man is inspired to utter what a second is inspired to pro- 
nounce false. The Vedas, the Koran and the Bible cannot be inspired to 
contradict each other. 

‘The Vedus permit thieving, aod the Koran teaches salvation by works; these cannot 
be inspired and the Bible also. Paul cannot be inspired to write bis episties, and Swe 
denborg ulso inspired to reject them, 

(@} It makes moral and religious truth to be « purely subjective thing— 
a matter of private opinion—having no objective reality independently of 
men’s opinions regarding it. 

‘On this systom truth is what men *trow'; things are what men * think"—words repre 
senting only the subjective. “Better the Greek 4j0ea~* the unconcealed’ (objective 
truth)"~Harris, Philos. Basis of Thelsm, 182 If there be no absolute trath, Lessing's 
‘search for truth "is the only thing Jeft to us. But who willsearch, if there isno truth to 
ve found? See Dix, Panthelsm, Introd. 12. 

{e) It logically involves the denial of a personal God who is truth and 
reveals truth, and so makes man to be the highest intelligence in the uni- 
verse. 

‘Tho animus of this theory Is denial of the supernatural. Like the deaial of miracles, it 
can be malutained only upon grounds of atheism or pantheism. 

(f) It explains inspiration only by denying its existence ; since, if there 
be no personal God, inspiration is but a figure of speech for a purely nataur- 
al fact, 

‘The view In question, as Hutton in his Kesays remarks, would permit us tosay thatthe 
word of the Lord came to Gibbon, arid the rulnsof the Colisourn, saying: “Go, write 
the history of the Decline and Fall! But, replies Hutton: Such a view is panthelstic. 
Inspiration la the voice of a living friend, in distinction from the voice of a dead friend, 
‘6, the influence of his memory. ‘The inward {mpulse of genius, Shakespeare's for ox- 
aniple, is not properly denominated inspiration, See Row, Bampton Lectures for I8tT= 
423-474; Rogers, Rellpse of 2 78a. and 23 7; Henderson, Inspiration (iad edt, 
413-400, 481-406. 
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‘pat ye tbat ypesk, bet the Spirit of your Father that ypaketh ix you: 2 fet £1 2t—"men epake trem Gok being 
saved by tbe Hedy Ghos* 

‘Revelation sometimes, indeed, excluded iamlnation as to the meaning of that which 
‘was communicated, for the prophets are represented in { Fk 1:1 as "warching what Gist 
‘What manner of Gime the Spins of Chyist which was in Chem Gid poet ante, whem it verted Dederehand the euferings 
ef Christ, end the glories that shoud follow Gem.” Since no degree of illumination can account for 
the prediction of ~things that are t come” Joba 16: 13, this theory tends to the dental of any tm 
mediate revelation in propheey so-called, and the dental easily extends to any mine 
dinte revelation of doctrine. 


(¢) Mere illumination could not seoure the Scripture writers from fre- 
quent and grievons error, The spiritual perception of the Christian is 
always rendered to some extent imperfect and deceptive by remaining de- 
pravity. The subjective element so predominates in this theory, that no 
part of the Scriptures can be absolately depended on. 

‘Those who hold this theory frequently render ft more naturalistic by making the 
measure of holiness the measure of tnapiration. Tut kaowledge, in the Christian, may 
xo beyond conduct. Balsam and Cainphas were not boly men, yet they were Inaptred. 
‘Tho theory therefore grants tho existence of errors in mattors of history and science, if 
‘not of morulity ; the“ ethico-religious consciousness” rust determine whatds true and 
binding, We claim, on the contrary, that Christ's promise assured the “ impeocability 
of memory" and the “perfection of Judgment” which some deny. Verma Fisher, Be- 
ginnings of Christhanity, 406; Ladd, Doctrine of Sacred Scripture, pasvim, 


(@) An inspiration of this sort, therefore, still leaves us destitute of any 
anthoritative standard of trath and duty. An additional revelation would, 
upon this theory, still be needed to tell us what parta of that which we have 
are trae and binding. 

Notice the progress from Thomas Arnold (Sermons, 2: 185) to Matthew Arnold (Litera- 
ture and Degas, 154, 197). C.H. Mon Greix3:1.4—" Tea, hath dod said?” ds quickly followed 


by “Yo stall oot sanly die” Questioning of God's word ls quickly followed by open con 
tradiction. There is po security but to taking the whole Bible a of absolyte authority. 


{e) Since no such additional revelation is given us, the individual reason: 
mmust determine what parts of Scripture it is to receive, and what to reject. 
‘The theory in effect makes reason, and not the Scriptures, the ultimate au- 
thority in morals and religion. 

Notice also Swedenborg’s rejection of nearly one half the Bible (Ruth, Chronicles, 
Eur, Nebonah, Esther, Job, Proverbs, Kecleslastes, Song of Solomon, aad the whole ef 
the N. ‘P, except the Gospelsand the Apocalypse), connected with the claimof divine wu. 
thority for his now revelations. " His interlocutors all Swedenbongtanize" (Kenerson). 
‘On Sweden bong, see Hours with the Myntics, 2: 28; Mochler, Symbollam, 4405; New 
Englander, Jan., 1874: 195; Baptist Review, 1883: 18-187; Pond, Swedenborgianlsns. 


3. The Dictation-theory. 

This theory holds that inspiration consisted in such a possession of the 
minds and bodies of the Scripture writera by the Holy Spirit, that they 
became passive instraments or amanuenses—pens, not penmen, of God. 

‘This theory naturally connects Itself with that ylew of miracles which regards them 
44s suspensions oF violations of natural law. Dorner, Glaubenslehre, I: 624 (transl. 2: 
18-180), calls It a “docetio view of inspiration. It holds to the wbolition of second 
‘chuses, and to the perfect passivity of the human Instrument; denies any inspiration of 
Persons, and wnaintalns inspiration of writings only. This exaggeration of the divine 
‘element fed to the hypothesis of a multiform divine sensein Scripture, and, in assigning 
the spiritual meaning, a rationallaing spirit lod the way.” Representatives of this view 
are Quenstedt. ‘Thool, Didact., 1: 76—"'Tho Holy Ghost inspired bis amanucnses with 
those exprosions which they would hare omployed, had they been left to thempelves“; 
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Hooker, Works, 2: 233—"'They neither spake nor wrote any word of their own, but 
uttered syllable by syllable as the Spirit put it into their mouths"; Gaussen, Theo- 
pneusty, 61—""The Bible is not n book which God charged men already enlightened to 
make under bis protection; It is a book which God dictated to them’; Cunningham, 


implies in gener] that the words of Scripture were suggested 

Spirit, as well as the substance of the matter, and this, not only in some portion of the 
Scriptures, but through the whole.” This reminds us of the old theory that God created 
fossils in the rocks, a they would be bad ancient seus existed. 


Of this view we may remark :— 

(a) We grant that there are instances when God's communications were 
uttered in an andible voice and took a definite form of words, and that this 
‘was sometimes accompanied with the command to commit the words to 


writing. 

For examples, sce Numbers 7:00“ And when Mewes went into the tent of meeting to speak with him, then 
‘he beard tee Yoiee spenking unto him from whore the merey-onat that was opon the ark of the vartimony, from between 
the two chernbitn: and be spaike unto kim": $:{—“And the Lord spake unta Moses saying”. etc. : Dom 4: 3— 
While the word was in the King’s mouth, Ubero fell a voice from heaven, saying, 0 Xing Nebchedtuemer, to thoe it i 
wpeken; Ba Kington is departed from thes”; Acts 9: 5—° And he said, Who art thou, Lord? And be said, { am Jems 
‘where Ube pernecieet"; Rey. 10: 9nd be ith uate me, Write. Blessed are they which are hidden to the marriage 
rapper of the Lamb"; 21: 5—" And ho that sittoth om the throme sald Bebolil, Y make all things mew"; of. 2:40, 11— 
Ad I heard bebinil me a great voler, as of m trumpet saying, Whas chou weet, write in = book, and weed it inte the 
seven chars” 


(6) The theory in question, however, rests upon a partial induction of 
Scripture facts,—unwarrantably assuming that such occasional instances of 
direct dictation reveal the invariable method of God's communications of 

“truth to the writers of the Bible, 

Scripture nowhere declares that this immediate communication of the words was uni- 
‘versal, On t er, 2) thoi de Sebacvoig dvdpumuns vodias Adyous, dAs dv Subaxrols wreduaros, the 
text usually olted as proof of invariable dictatlon—Meyer says; “There ts no dictution 
here; &facroi¢ exoludes everything mechanical.” Henderson, Inspiration (2nd ed.) 
‘0; "As human wisdom did not dictate word for word, #0 the Spirit did not." Paul 
\ ka ase dag lama of plainness which Is duc to the influence of 

te 


{¢) Tt cannot accdwnt for the manifestly human element in the Serip- 
tures. There are peculiarities of style which distinguish the productions 
of each writer from those of every other, and there are variations in accounts 
‘of the same trauswtion which are inconsistent with the theory of a solely 
divine authorship. 

Notice Paul's anacoloutha and bis bursts of gricf and indignation (om. 5 | 12 a7, 2 Cor. 
1) 14g), and his ignorance of the precise number whom he had baptized (1 bur, 1» 
One OF two (Mat 20:30; of. Lake 1%: 35); “about five and twenty or thirty furlongs” Jobo 6: 


beggar A 
waked for many" (Mat 25: 28 haw mops. Mark (4:24 und Lake 22:2 have ow), Dictation of words 
which were Immediately to be lost by imperfect transoription ? 


(4) It is inconsistent with a wise economy of means, to suppose that the 
Scripture writers should have had dictated to thom what they knew already, 
or what they could inform themuclves of by the use of their natural powers, 


smeatpanieaeey Why not dictate the gospels to Gentiles living a 


| Th contradicts what we know of the Inw of God's working in the soul. 
me rand nobler God's commnnications, the more fully is man in pos- 
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session and nse of his own faculties, We cannot suppose that this highest 
work of ian under the influence of the Spirit was purely mechanical. 
Joseph recet ves communication ty viston (Mat t: 90); Mary, by words of as angelspokeo 
In ber waking moments (Lake t: 28). ‘The mon: advanced the recipient, the more can- 
scious the communication. 


4, The Dynamical theory. 

‘The true view holds, in opposition to the firat of those theories, that in- 
‘spiration is not a natural but a supernatural fact, and that it is the immedi- 
ate work of a personal God in the soul of man, 

It holds, in opposition to the second, that inspiration belongs, not only to 
the men who wrote the Scriptures, but to the Scriptures which they wrote, 
and to every part of them, so that they are in every part the word of God. 

It holds, in opposition to the third theory, that the Scriptures contain a 
human us well a4 a divine clement, so that while they constitute a body of 
infallible truth, this truth is shaped in human moulds and adapted to ordi- 
nary human intelligence, 

In short, inspiration is neither natural, partial, nor mechanical, but super 
natural, plonary, and dynamical, Farther oxplanationsa will be grouped 
under the following head : 


IV. Tue Ustox or rae Drvixe ano Human Evements rs Isserearios. 


1. The Scriptures are the production equally of God and of man, and 
are therefore never to he regarded as morely human or merely divine. 

‘The mystery of inspiration consists in neither of these terms separately, 
but in the union of the two, Of this, however, there are analogies in the 
interpenetration of human powers by the divine efficiency in regeneration 
and sanctification, and in the union of the divine and human natures in the 
person of Jesus Christ, 

According to“ Dalton’s inw,” wach gus is usa vaonum to every other: “Gases are 
mutually passive, and pass Into each other as into vaous.” Tach tnterponetrater the 
ether, But this does not furnish @ perfect Mlustration of our subject. The atom of 
‘oxygen and the atom of nitrogen, in common air, remain side by side, but they do aot 
unite. In logpiration the human and the divine elements do unite, The Lutheran 
maxim, Mens humans eapaxr divine, is one of the most Iinportant principles of & trae 
theolowy, 


9. This union of the divine and haman agencies in inspiration is not to 
be conceived of as one of external impartation and reception, 
On the other hand, those whom God raised up and providentially qualified 
to do this work, spoke and wrote the words of God, when inspired, not as 
withont, but as from within, and that not passively, but in the most 
conscious possession and the most exalted exercise of their own powers of 
intellect, emotion, and will. 

‘The Holy Spirit does not dwell in man us water ina vessel. We may rather {ilusteate 
the experience of the Seripture writers by the experience of the preacher who underthe 
influence of God's Spirit {a carried beyond himself, and is conscious of a clearer appre 
hension of truth and of a greatcr ability to utter It than belong to his unaided nature, 
Yet knows himscif to be no passive yehicte of u divine communication, but to be as never 
before in posssaxton and exercise of his own powers. ‘The inspiration of the Seripture 
writers, however, goce fur beyond the itlumination granted 6 the preacher, in that It 
qualifies them to put the truth, without error, into permanent and written form, This in= 
‘spiration, moreover, is more than providential preparation. Like miracles, inspiration 


the 
hand only when it would otherwise go wrong, The father suffers the ebili to walk slow 
except when ft is In danger of stumbling. If knowledge be rendered certain, {t isms g 
us direct revelation, But whenever the mere communication of Ideas or the direction to- 
Proper material would pot suffice to secure a correct utterance, the sacred: 





‘conclusively the 

exegesis is based, Indeed, upon the assumption that divine wisdom has tnade the out- 
ward forma trustworthy and exact vehicle of the inward substence of revelation. See 
Henderson, Inspiration nd ed.), 102, 114; Bit. Sac, IST: 425, 640. 


6. Yot, notwithstanding the ever-present human element, the all-per- 
inspiration of the Scriptures constitutes these various writings an 
organic whole, 

Since the Bible is in all its parts the work of God, each part is to be jadged, 
not by itself alone, but in ita connection with every other part. ‘The Serip- 
Paeeiae fel be (be Labesprain. as #0 nny, ey BAe eee 
different authors, but_ns also the work of one divine mind. Seemingly 
things are to be explained from their connection with the whole, Ono his 
tory is to be built up from the several aceounts of the life of Christ’ One 
doctrine must supplement another, Tho Old Toxtament is part of a pro- 
gressive system, whose culmination and key are to be found in the New. 
'The central subject and thought which binds all parts of the Bible together, 
and in the light of which they are to be interpreted, is the person and work 
of Jesus Christ. 

‘The Tiblosaya: "There is no Gel” (14:1: but then, this ts to be tnken with the context: 
The fool Leth sad tn Rit heart.” Satan's “tis written" (Mat 4- 6) is supplemented by Christ's “Tis 
writien again” (at 4: 7), ‘Trivlulitics are like the hair and nails of the body—thay have thele 
place as parts of a complete and orgunio whole; see Bbrurd, Dogmatik, 1; 40 The 
verse which mentions Paul's cloak at ‘Troas @ im 4) 5S) Ws (1) aaign of moouinenos—a 
forger would not invent it; (2) an evidence of temporal need eadured for the gospel; 
(8) an indication of the limits of inspiration—even Paul must have books and parche 
Tents. 

7. The preceding discussion enables us, at least, to lay down two cardinal 
principles, and to answer two common questions, with regard to inspiration, 

Principles :—(a) The human mind can be inhabited and energized by 
God, while yet attaining and retaining therein its own highest intelligence 
and freedom. (4) The Scriptures, being the work of the one God, as well as 
of the men in whom God moved and dwelt, constitute an articulated and 
organic unity. Questions :—(@) Is any part of Scripture uninspired ? 
Answer: Every part of Scripture is inspired in its connection and relation 
with every other part. (6) Are there degrees of inspiration? Answer: 
‘There are degrees of value, but not of inspiration, Each part in its eon- 
nection with the rat is made completely true, and completeness has no 
degrees, 

‘Notice the value of the Old Testament, revealing as it docs the natural attributes of 
God, as « basis and backeround for the revelation of meroy in the New Testament. 
Revelation was In many parts (roArnepde—Hb. t; 1) ax well as in many ways. “Bach 
Jndividual oracle, taken by itself, was partial and incomplete” (obertaon Smith, O, T. 
to Jewish Ch, 21), But the person and the words of Christ sum up and complete the 
rorelation, so that, taken together aud in thelr connection with him, the various parts: 
of Scripture constitute an infallible and sufficient rule of faith and practice, See 
Browne, Inspiration of the N.T.; Bernard, Progress of Doctrine in the N. Tz Stanley 
Leathes, Stractury of the O.'T.; Rainy, Delivery and Development of Doctrine. 
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V. Onseortoxs to rar Docrurse or Insrrmarrox. 


Tn connection with a divine-human work like the Bible, insoluble diffi- 
culties may be expected to present themselves, So long, however, as its 
inspiration is sustained by competent and enfficient ovidence, those dificnltiea 
cannot justly prevent our fall acceptance of the doctrine, any more than dis- 
order and mystery in nature warrant us in setting aside the proofs of ite 
divine authorship. These difficulties are lessened with time ; some have 
already disappeared ; many may be due to ignorance, and may be removed 
hereafter ; those which are permanent may be intended to stimulate inquiry 
and to discipline faith. 

Tt is noticeable that the common objections to inspiration are urged, not 
‘so much against the religious teaching of the Scriptures, as against certain 
errors in secular matters which are supposed to be interwoven with it. But 
if these were proved to be errors indeed, it would not necessarily overthrow 
the doctrine of inspiration ; it would only compel us to give a larger place 
to the human element in the composition of the Scriptures, and to regard 
them more exclusively as a text-book of religion. Asa rale of religions 
faith and practice, they might still be the infallible word of God, 

But we deny that such errors have aa yet heen proved to exist. Whilo 
‘we are never to forget that the Bible is to be judged as # book whose one 
great aim is man’s resene from sin, and reconciliation to God, we still hold 
that it is not only in religious respects, but in all respects, n record of sub- 
stantial trath. This will more fully appear from an examination of the ob- 
jections in detail. 

“The Scriptures are given to teach us,not how the heavens go, but how to go to 
heaven,” ‘Their aim i certainly not to teach seionce or history. Yet certain of their 
doctrines are historical facts, and certain of their facts are doctrines. Tt seems difficult, 
if not impossible, to svparate between the historical and scientific credibility, and thé 
religions credibility, of the Scriptures, Ax the undermining of the scientific trust- 
‘worthiness of the Vedas is an undermining of the religion which they teach, so with the 
Christian Scriptures. With John Smyth (died, Amsterdam, 1612), we say: " I profess T 
have changed, and shall be ready stil! to change, for the better”; and with John Kobin- 
son, in his farewo!l address to the Pilgrim Fathers: “1 am verily persuaded that the 
Lord bath more truth yet to break forth frou his holy word." 

Butwe donot yet see reason to give up our belief that the Bible, even in bistorical 
and sclentific matters, so far us it commits Itself to definite statements, and when it ts 
fairly foterpreted, is worthy of all credence. As to obacurities, “ we may say, as Inocrates: 
aid of the work of Hernclitus: * What I understand of it ts #0 excellent that I can draw 
conclusions from it concerning what I do not understand.” “If Bengel finds things 
in the Bible too hurd for his critical faculty, he finds nothing too hard for bis beHeving 
faculty.” See Luthardt, Saving Truths, 205; Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 26 4q.; Bap, Rev. 
April, 1881, art. by 0. P, Backes, Cardinal Newman, in 19th Century, Feb,, 1884, 


1. Errors in matiers of Science. 

Upon this objection we remark : 

(a) We do not admit the existence of scientific error in the Scripture. 
‘What is chargod as such is simply truth presented in popular and impressive 
forma, 

‘The common mind receives a more correct ides of unfamiliar facts when 
these are narrated in phenomenal language and in sammary form than 
when they are described in the abstract terms and in the exact detail of 
science. 
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Herbert Spencer's principle of style: Economy of the reader's and bearers 
‘on — the more mental energy is expended upon the form, the leas remains for the 
stance (Esmys, 1-47). In unrrative, to substitute for “sunset” some scientific dese 
ton would divert attention from the main subject. ‘The language of 


axis and moves round the sun. 


(0) Itis not necessary to a proper view of inspiration to suppose that the 
human anthors of Scripture had in mind the propor scientific interpretation 
of the natural events they recorded. 

It is enough that this was in the mind of the inspiring Spirit, Throngh 
the comparatively narrow conceptions and inadequate language of the 
Scripture writers, the Spirit of inspiration may have secured the nm 
of the trath in such germival form as to be intelligible to the times in 
it was first published, and yet capable of indefinite expansion as science 
should advance. In the miniature picture of creation in the first chapter of 
Genesis, and in its power of adjusting itself to every advance of scientific 
investigation, we have a strong proof of inspiration. 

‘Tho word “day” in Omesis | is an instance of this germinal mode of expression. Tt would 
be absurd to torch early races, that dea! only in amall numbers, about the myriads of 
years of creation. The child's object-leason, with its grapbie summary, conveys to bis 
mind more of truth than elaborate and exuct statement would convey, Conant 
2: 10) says of the description of Rden and ts rivers: “Of course the author's object i 

inute topographical deseription, but a general and impressive conception: 

whole,” Yet the progress of science only shows that these accounts are not less Tut 
more true than was sopposed by those who first received them, Neither the Hindu: 
Shasters nor any heathen coamogony can bear such comparison with the results of 
sclence. Why change our interpretations of Scripture ao often? Answer: We do not 
assume to be original teachers of sclence, but only to interpret Scripture with the new 
lights we have. See Dana, Manual of Geology, 761-74; Guyot, in Bib, Sac. 1855: HLy 
Dawson, Story of Karth and Man, 32. 


(c) It may safely be said that science has not yet shown any fairly in- 
terpreted passage of Scripture to be untrue. 

With regard to the antiquity of the race, we may sy that owing to the 
differences of reading between the Septuagint and the Hebrew there is room 
for doubt whether either of the received chronologies has the sanction of in- 
spiration, If science should prove the existence of man upon the earth at a 
period preceding the dates hitherto assigned, no statement of inspired Serip- 
ture would necessarily be proved false, But such antiquity cannot as yet be 
considered a matter of demonstration. 


Daher’s schome of chronology, on the basis of the Hebrew, puts the creation 400 
Years before Christ. Gales's, on the basis of the Septuagint, puts ft 5411 B.C, The 
Fathers followed the LX X. But the genealogies before und after the tlood may present 
us only with the names of “leading and representative men." Some of these names 
seom to stand, not for individuals, but for tribes, ¢ ¢.- Om. 10) —where Canaan is sadd 
to have begotten the Jebusite and the Amorite; %—Joktan begut Ophir and Havilah, 
The appearance of completeness in che text may be due to alteration of the text in the 
‘course of centuriog; see Bib. Com. 1: 9), In the phrase “Jens Chris, tho pan of David, the sun of 
Abraham" (Mat 1: 4) thirty-clgbt to forty generations are omitted. Tt may be so in some 
‘of the Old Testament geneslogies. ‘There is room for a hundred thousand years. if 
neovssury (Conant). 

But no such extent of time seems necessary, Hawiluson (Journ. Christ. Phitog., 1885; 
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‘&i0-381), dates the beginning of the Chaldean monarchy at 400 B,C. Lenormant puts 
the entrance of the Sanskritic Indinos fnto Hindustan at 200 B.C, Tho earliest Vedas 
are between 1200 and 1000 B.C. (Max Miller), Call of Abraham, probably 1045 B,C. Chi- 
neve history possibly begun wt early as 2356 B.C. (Legge). The old Empire in Beypt 
possibly begun as early as 2650 B.C, Rawlinson puts the flood at 3000 B. 0. and adds 
2000 years between the deluge and the creation, making the age of world 1586 +300) + 
200 7486, 8, K. Pattison, in Present Day ‘Tracts, 3:10. 14, concludes that “a term of 
ADOUL SND years Is warranted by deductions from history, geology, and Scripture. See 
also Duke of Argyll, Primeval Man, 16-12; Cowles on Genesis, 40-607 Dawson, Fossil 
Men, 40; Hicks, in Hap. Rev., July, 1844 (15000 yenrs). 


2 Zrrors in matters of History. 

‘To this objection we reply : 

(a) What are charged as such are often mere mistakes in transcription, 
and haye no force as arguments against inspiration, unless it can first be 
shown that inspired documents are by the very fact of their inspiration 
exempt from the operation of those laws which affect the transmission of 
other ancient documents, 

We have no right to expect that the inspiration of the original writer will be followed 
‘by a miracle in the case of every copyist. Why believe in infallible copylsts, more than 
fn infallible printers? God educates vs to care for his word, and for its correct trans 
mission. Reverence has kept the Soriptures more free from various readings than 
areother anclent manuscripts None of the existing variations endanger any important 
article of faith. Yet some mistakes in transcription there probably are. In! Ohron. 22244, 
instead of 100,00) talents of gold and 1,000,000 talents of silver (—$3,750,000,000), Jose~ 
plus divides the sum by ten, In 2 Chron. 13: 3 where the numbers of armics in little Pal- 
‘esting are stabed as 400,000, 800,000 and 500,000, “some ancient copics of the Vulgate and 
Tatin translations of Josephus have 40,000, 50,000 and 0,000." “In Hebrew, numbers 
were expressed by letters of the alphabet. A little alteration, like that of ¢ to ¢, may 
convert 3 Into 60, 4 into 200, & into 400. ‘The addition of 4 dot or a Mne may greatly 
multiply the numerical power of a letter" (Annotated Paragraph Bible, 518). Compare 
1K, 71 20 (2000 baths"), with 2 Ohrom, 4: 5 (3000 baths"); here 5.2000, has probably been con- 

© 3000, Similarly, compare 2 Sum 82 4 (1700 haremen "| with t Chron. 18: 4 
(°7000 boremen”); see Pope, Theology, 1: 188, Tm Mat 27: ® we have “Jerwmiah "for " Zebariak " 
this Calvin allows to be a mistake. In Aete 7: 16-—" the tomb thas Abraham booght”—Hackett 
rogards “Lhriham ” as a clerical error for * Jacob” (compare Gen. 3:14 19), See Bible Com. 
3: 105, 240, 251, O17, 


(6) Other so-called errors are to be explained as a permissible use of 

- round numbers, which cannot be denied to the sacred writers except upon 

the principle that mathematical accuracy was more important than the 
general impression to be secured by the narrative, 

In) Bumbers 3: 9, we rend that there fell in the plague 24,000; 1 or. 10; 8 anys 23,00, ‘The 
actual nunrber was possibly somewhere between the two, Cpon a almilar principle, we 
do not scruple to celebrate the Landing of the Pilgrims on December 22nd and the 
birth of Christ on December Sith. We speak of the Battle of Bunker Hill, although at 
Bunker Hill no battle was really fought. 


(©) Diversities of statement in accounts of the same event, 80 long as 
they touch no substantial truth, may be due to the meagreness of the 
narrative, and might be fully explained if some single fact, now unrecorded, 
wore only known. To explain these apparent discrepancies would not only 
be beside the purpose of the record, but would destroy one valuable 
evidence of the independence of the several writers or witnesses. 

On the Stokes trial, the Judge spoke of two apparently conflicting testimonies ns 


‘neither of thent necessarily false. On the difference between Matthew and Lake as to 
the scone of the Sermon on the Mount (Hat 5:1) ¢f. lake 6: {7) see Stanley, Sinai and Pales- 





the Bennington centennial; | 
newspaper Hays: the Presideatand Mrs. Hayes; a third: the President and bis Gabi 
mfourth: the President, Mrs. Hayes and the majority of his Cabinet, See, ou the gee 
ee ee eee - 


to the inspired record which has been proved to be false. 

With regard to the great age of the O,'T. patrinrohs, wo are no more warranted in 
rejecting the Scripture accounts upon the ground that life in later times i so 
shorter, than we are entitled to reject the Loxtimony of botaniets as to trees 0 
Sequoia funily between four and Sve hundred fost high, or the testimony of sreologt 
to Saurians a hundred feet long, upon the ground that the trees and reptiles with: 

‘Woe are acquainted are so much smaller, Every species, af its Introduction, 

exhibit the maximum of size and vitality. Oa the genealogies in Matthew and 

seo Lord Harvey, Genealogies of our Lord, and bis art. in Smith's Bible Dictionary. 
On Cyrenius and the enrollment for taxntion (luke 2;2), eee Pres. Woolsey. art. In 
Bnglander, 1670. On the general subject, see Rawlinson, Historical Evideaors, and; 

In Modern Scepticism, pub'd by Christian Evidence S00,, 1: 2. 


8. Prrora in Morality. 

(a) ‘What are charged as such are sometimes evil acts and words of good 
men—acts and words not sanctioned by God. These are narmted by the 
inspired writers as simple matters of history, and subsequent resulta, or 
story itself, is left to point the moral of the tale. 

Tnatances of this sort are Noah's drunkenness (Gen, 9) 20-27); Lot's incest (Gea, 19; 38-8); 
Sacob's falsehood (Gea. 27: W-2)}; David's adultery (2am. 11: 4-4): Peter's denial (et 2; 
75), Seo Lew, Inspiration, 265, note. 

(6) Where evil acts appear at first sight to be sanctioned, it is frequently 
some right intent or accompanying virtne, rather than the act itself, upon 
which commendation is bestowed. 

As Rahab’s faith, not her duplicity (Job, 2: 124; ef, Heb af; M1 and James 2:25); Jnelie 
Patriotiem, not ber treachory (Judges 417-22; ef. 5-24). 

fc) Certain commands and deeds are sanctioned as relatively just—ex- 
pressions of justice such as the age could comprehend, and are to be judged 
as parts of a progressively unfolding aystem of morality whose key and 
culmination we have in Jesus Christ. 

Hx 2); 25—" 1 gave thee statuies thet were not goo! "—a& Moses! pormission of divorce and retaliae 
thon (Dent 454; ef, Mat $19, 22; 10) 7, Hx 8M; of. Mat 6:38 39), Compare Blijah's calling 
down fre trot heaven (2&1; 10-12) with Jesus’ refusal todo the same, and hisintimation 
thatthe spirit of Elijah was not the spirit of Christ (Lake 9:56), The appeal in the O. 
‘T. to the hope of enrthly rewards was suitable to a stage of development not yet 
instructed asto heaven and bell by the coming and work of Christ; compare Bi 2/18 
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with Met §) 180 2:46 ‘The Old Testament aitned to fix In the mind of a selected people 
the iden of the unity and holiness of God; in order to extorniinate Idolatry, much other 
teaching was postponed. Seo Peabody, Religion of Nature, 45; Mosley, Ruling leas of 
Barly Ages: Green, in Presb. Quar., April, 1877: 21-25; Mellvatne, Wisdom of Holy 
Soripture, 3-068; Brit, and For. Rvang. Rov., Jan. 178: 5%. 


(@) God's righteous soyercignty affords the key to other eyenta He 
has the right to do what he will with his own, and to punish the trans- 
gresor when and where he will; and he may justly make men the foretel- 
Jers or executors of his purposes, 

‘Foretellers, as tn the Impreoatory Psalens (7. 197; 9; of, Ie 13; 16-48 and Jer, 90) 18 2); 
exccutors, ns in the destruction of the Canaanites (Pet 7:2 16). In the former case the 
‘Psa was not the ebullition of personal anger, but the expression of Judiclal indigna- 
Hon ngalnat the enemics of God. We must distinguish the substance from the form. 
‘The substance was the denunctation of God's righteous judgments; the form was taken 
from the ordinary customs of war in the Panimist's time. See Paris, in Bib. Bac., 1821 
105; Cowles, Com. on Pa. LIT; Perowne on Palms, Entrod., 61. Tn the latter case, an 
exterminating war was only the benevolent surgery that amputated the putrid limb, 
mod so saved the religious life of the Hebrew nation and of the aftor-world. 802 Dr, 
‘Thomas Arnold, Bssay on the Right Interpretation of Scripture; Fisher, Beginnings of 
Cheisthunity, 1-2. 


(e) Other apparent immoralities are due to unwarranted interpretations, 
Symbol is sometimes taken for literal fact; the language of irony is under- 
stood as sober affirmation ; the glow and freedom of oriental description are 
judged by the unimpasioned style of western literature, 

‘Tn Tee 1: 8 the command to the prophet to marry a harlot was probably received 
and exeonted in vision, and was intended only as sfimbolic: compare Jee. 25: 15-th—" Take 
the cap... and onuse all the nations... to drigk.” Titaral obedience would hare rade the prophet 
contemptible to those whom he would instruct, and would require 40 long a time as to 
Weaken, if not destroy, the desiguod effect; soe Anu. Par. Bible, in loco, In 2 £ 6:1% 
Elisba’s Geception, to called, was probably only ironical and benovolent; the enemy 
Garod not resist, because they were completely in his power. In the Sag of Slonoa, we 
have, as Jewish writers have always held, a highly-wrougbt dramatio deseription of the 
union between Jehovah and bis poopte, which we must Judie by eastern and not by 
western Hierary standards. Ou the whole subject, see Hessey, Moral DiMiculiies of the 
Bible; Jeliet, Moral Diff. of O.'T.; Faith und Free Thought (Leet. by Christ. By. S60), 
2:17; Rogers, Botipse of Vaith; Butler, Analogy, part 2, chap, 3. 


4. Errors of Reasoning. 


(a) What are charged as such are generally to be explained as valid 
argument expressed in highly condensed form, The appearance of error 
may be due to the suppression of one or more links in the reasoning. 

Tn Mat 22: @ Christ's argument for the resurrection, drawn from the fuct that God is 
tho God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, is perfectly and obviously valid, the moment we 
Put in the suppressed premise that the living relation to God which is bere implied can» 
not properly be conceived as something merely spiritual, but necessarily requires a new 
‘And restored life of the body. If God is the God of the ving, then Abraham, Teaao and 
Jacob shall rise from the dead. See more full expoaltion, under Bachatology. 


(6) Where we cannot see the propriety of the conclusions drawn from 
given premises, there is greater reason to attribute onr failure to ignorance 
of divine logic on our part, than to secommudation or ad Aominem arguments 
on the part of the Scripture writers, 

By divine logic we mean simply a logic whose elements and processes are correct, 
though nob understood by us, In Heb, 7) 8 10 ( Levi's paying tithes in Abraham), there Is 
Probably @ recognition of the orgunie unity of the family, which tn miniature ilustrates 
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(c) The adoption of ¥iasds ako 
proved, would not indicate error on the part of the Scripture writers, but 
rather an inspired sanction of the method as applied to that particular cae, 

Tn Gal, 3; 16—"he saith not And lo sonia, as of many; but ax of one, And to Chy seed, which in Chriet” Here it 
is Intéinated that the very form of the expression, in Gen. 22.1%, which denotes unity, was 
selected by the Holy Spirit as significant of that one person, Christ, who was the true 
‘seed of Abrabatn and in whom all nations were to be blowed. Argument from the form: 
of asingle word is in this case correct, although the Rabbius often made more of single 
words than the Holy Spirit ever Intended. In | Cor, 10: 1-6—“and the rock was Christ “—the Hab 
bd el pdt rinar fermi cipro ripaterege sie - 
clared to be only the absurd teralizing of a spiritual fact—the continual presence af 
Christ, as predixistent Logos, with his anctent people. Per contra, see Kow, Kev. and 
Mod. Theories, (8-128, 


5. Brrors in quoting or interpreting the Old Testament, 

(@) What are charged as such are commonly interpretations of the meau- 
ing of the original Scripture by the sume Spirit who first inspired it. 

Tn Eph. S14 “Aris from the dead, and Christ shall shine upos thee” is an inspired interpretation af 
1s. 60: "Arisa hina, for thy light is tome!” Pa. 68 = 18—" Tow et vere ping 
pb. 4:8 as “gre gsiemens.” The words in Hebrow are probably a concise expression for 
“thou hast ken spoil which thou mayest distribute as gifts to mon.” Hpk 4:8 agrees 
exactly with tho seuse, though not with the words, of the Psalm, 


(4) Where an apparently false translation is quoted from the Septuagint, 
the sanction of inspiration is given to it, as expressing a part at least of the 
fulness of meaning contained in the divine original—a fulness of meaning 
which two varying translations do not in some eases exhanst, 

Pa 4:4—Hob.: “Tremble and cin net” (mo longer) ; LXX: “Be ye angry, snd sin woh" ph 4188 
quotes the LXX, ‘The words may originally have been addressed to David's commdes, 
exhorting them to keep their anger within bounds, Both transfations together are 
needed to bring out the meaning of the original. Px 0: 6-3—" kine ears hust thon epemad” Se 
translated fr: eb 10; 5-7 “A body didet Uhoa prepare for me"), Hore the Bpiatlo quotes from the 
LXX. But the Hebrew means literally ; “Mine ears bast thea bored “— nn allusion to the ous 
tom of pinning a slave to the doorpost of his master by an awl driven through Bis ar, 
in token of his complete subjection. The sense of the verw is therefore giren in the 
opistic; “ Thou bast made me thine in body and soul —lo, I come to do thy will.” 


(c) The freedom of these inspired interprotations, however, does not 
warrant us in like freedom of interpretation in the case of other passages 
whose meaning has not been authoritatively made known, 

We have no rewson to believe thut the scarlet thread of Rahab (Juth, 2:18) was a do- 
signed prefiguration of the blood of Christ, nor that the three measures of meal in 
which the woman hid her leaven (Mal 13:33) symbolized Shem, Ham and Japheth, the 
three divisions of the huinan mice, C,H, M,, ip his notes on the tabernacle In Exodus, 
tolis us that “the loops of blue = heavenly grace; the taches of gold = the divine energy 
of Christ; the ram's skins dyed red Christ's consecration und devotednont; the badg~ 
er’s skins ~ hia holy vigilance against temptation"! The tabernacle was Indeed & type 
of Christ (John 1) d—dwarjeworer. 2: 1% Bln thew daye T will reine it ap. . Rpt ess 
Mis bedy'"); yet ft does not follow that every detail of the structure was significant. 80 
eaoh parable teaches some ope main leson—the particulars may be mere drapery, and 
while we may use the parables for {llustration, we should never ascribe divine authority: 
to our private impressions of thelr meaning. Bee ‘Toy, Quotations tn the N. T. 














OLJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. uL 


6. Errors in Prophecy. 


(@) What are charged as such may frequently be explained by remem- 
Dering that much of prophecy is yet unfulfilled. 

It fs sometimes taken for granted that the book of Mevelation, for example, refers 
entirely to events already past. Moses Stuart, in Ils Commentary, and Warren's 
‘Parousia, represent this preterist interpretation. Thus Judged, however, many of the 
predictions of the book might seem to have fallod. 


(6) The personal surmises of the prophets as to the meaning of the 
prophecies they recorded may have been incorrect, while yet the prophe- 
cies thomselves are inspired. 

In 1 Pot 1: 10, 8, the apostle declares that the prophets searched “ what time or what mannor of 
ftime th Spirit of Ohrist which was in thom did point mnta, whan it Ustifind beforeband the miforings of Christ and the 
‘glories that should follow them." So Paul, although he does not announce it as certain, seems to 
bave some hope that he might live to witness Christ's second coming. See Gur, 5: 4— 
“ol for that we would be unclothed, bat that ‘ew would be clothed upon" ( éwerbivarda—put on the spirit= 
tual body, as over the present one, without the intervention of death); 1 Thes 4:15 1i—"we 
‘Woot are alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord.” 


(c) The prophet’s earlier utterances are not to be severed from the later 
utterances which elucidate them, nor from the whole revelation of which 
they form a part, It is unjust to forbid the prophet to explain his own 
meaning, 

2 Thessalonians was written expressly to correct wrong inferences as to the apostie’s 
teaching drawn from his peculiar mode of speaking in the first epistie, In 2 Them 2:25 
he removes the impression " that the day of the Lord is now present ” or * jast at hand”; doolares that 
“it will not be, exept the falling away come Gret, and the man of sig be revealed "; reminds the Thessalo~ 
nnfune: “when f was yot with you I told you thee things" Yet still, in worm t, he speaks of “the coming 
‘of ur Lord Jems Christ, and our gathering together unto him.” 

‘These passages, taken together, show: (1) that the two epistles are one in their teach- 
Ing; (2) that in neither epistle ts there any prediction of the immediate coming of the 
Lord; (3) that in the second epistie great events are foretold as intervening before that 
coming; (4) that while Paul never taugbt that Christ would come during his own life 
tims, he hoped at loast during the earlior part of his life that it might be 80—n hope that 
scoms to have boon dissipated in his later years. (Seo 2 Tim. 4: 6—"1 am already being offered, and 
the time of my doparvare is come"), 

‘The sceond Kpiatie to the Thessalonians, therefore, only makes more plain the meaning 
of the first, and adds new items of prediction. It is important to recognize in Paul's 
episties a progress in prophecy, in doctrine, in churoh polity, The full statement of the 
trath was gradually drawn out, under the influence of the Spirit, upon oceusion of 
successive outward demands and inward experiences. Much ts to be learned by study- 
fog the chronological order of Paul's episties, as well ua of the other N.T. books. For 
evidence of similar progress in the opistles of Peter, compary 4 Pet 4: T with 214 914 a7. 


(a) The character of prophecy as a rough general sketch of the future, in 
highly figurative language, and without historical perspective, renders it 
peculiarly probable that what at first sight seem to be errora are due to a 
misinterpretation on our part, which confounds the drpery with the sub- 
stance, or applies its language to events to which it had no reference. 

Jame 5:9 aud Phil 4:5 are Instances of that large prophetic specoh which regurds the 
distant future as near at hand, because so certain to the faith and hope of the church, 
Soe the more full statement of the mature of prophecy, on pages 68, 0. Also Bernard, 
Progress of Doctrine in the N.T. 


7. Certain books unworthy of a place in inspired Scripture. 
(@) This charge may be shown, in each single case, to rest upon a mix- 
apprehension of the aim and method of the book, and its connection with 
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the remainder of the Bible, together with a narrowness of nature or of 
peculiar class of men to which the book is especially serviceable. 

‘Luther called James “a right strawy episti.” His constant pondering of the doe 
trine of Justification by faith alone made it dificult Cor him te gmap the complener— 
‘tary truth that we are justitted only by such faith as brings foreh good works, or 
poreolve the exvential agreement of James and Paul. Thomas Arnold, with his exagwer= 
ated love for historical accuracy and definite outline, found the oriental ane 
sweeping visions of the book of Revelation so bizarre and distasteful that he 
their divine authority. 


(2) The testimony of church history aud of general Christian experience 
to the profitableness and divinity of the disputed books is of greater weight 
than the personal impressions of the few who criticise them. 

‘Tnstance the testimontes of the ayes of persecution to the worth of the propheclos, 
which assure God's people that his cause shall surely triumph. 


(ec) Such testimony ean be adduced in favor of the value of each one of 
the books to which exception is taken, such as Esther, Job, Song of Sole- 
mon, Roclesiastes, James, Revelation. 

‘Esther is the book, next to the Pentateuch, held in highest reverence by the Jews. 
Rutherford, MeCheyne,and Spurgeon have taken more texts from the Song of Solomon 
‘than from any other portion of Scripture of ike extent. Churies G. Finney, Autoblo~ 
raphy, 578" At thia time ft seemed as if my soul was wedded to Christ in a sense whiol: 
Tnever bad any thought or conception of before. The language af the Song of Solomon 
‘wos ax natural to meas my breath. 1 thought I could understand well the state be wax 
in whon be wrote that Song, and concluded then, as { have ever thought since, that that 
Song was written by him after be bad been reolatmed from his great backsiiding. Tmt 
only bad all tho fulness of my first love, but vast accession to tt, Indeed, the Lord 
lifted me up so much above anything that T had experienced before, and taught me 
much of the meaning of the Bible, of Christ's relations and power and willingnoss, that 
Tfound myself eaytag to him; T bad sot known or conceived that any such thing was 
true," 


8. Portions of the Scripture books written by others than the persona | 
to whom they are aacribed, 

The objection rests upon a misunderstanding of the nature and object af 
inspiration. It may be removed by considering that 

(a@) Tu the case of books made up from protxisting documents, inapine 
tion simply preserved the compilers of them from selecting inadequate or 
false material. Tho fact of snch compilation does not impugn their truth- 
fulness and value, 


Luke distinctly informs us that he seoured the materials for bis gospel from the reports 
‘of others who were eye-witness of the events he rvcorded (lake t: 14), ‘The book of 
Genesis bears inarks of having Incorporated documents of earlier times. The account 
of creation which begins with Gen. 2:4 is evidently written by a different hind from that 
which penned t<4-3 and2:1-3. Tnstances of the same sort may be found Inthe books 
‘of Chronicles, In like manner, Marshall's Life of Washington incorporates documents 
‘by other writors, By thus Incorporating thom, Marshall vouches for thelr truth. See 
Bible Com., 1:2, 2, 


(6) In the case of additions to Seripture books by later writers, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the additions, as well as the originals, were made 
by inspiration, and no essential trath is sacrificed by allowing the whole to 
go under the name of the chief author. 

‘Mirk 16; 9-20 appears to have been added by a later hand (see English Revised Version). 


OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF INSPIRATION. 13 


‘The Eng. Kev. Vers. also brackets or segregntes a part of yee 3 and the whole of rene 4 
in Joba & (the moving of the water by the angel), and the whole paseo Jobs 7; 53 —86 19 
(the woman taken in adultery), Westeott and Hort regard the latter passage as an in~ 
terpolation, probably “ Western ” tn its origin (#0 also Mark 16; 9-20), Others reyurd It ae 
authentic, though not written by Joba, 

Tesinh ts again sawn asunder by the recent critlelam, Rut his propheoy opens (fs 1:1) 
with the statement that ft was composed during a period which covered the retgns of 
four Kings,—Uzaiah, Jotham, Ahaz aad Hezokial,—nearly forty years. Tnso tong atime 
the style of a weiter greatly changos. Chapters 40-65 may have been written in Imifah's 
Inter age, after be bnd retired from public life. Compnre the change in the style of the 
apostle John, in Kevelation and in the Gospel. The same principle may apply to the 
prophecy of Zechariah. On Isaiah, see Smyth, Propheey a Preparation for Christ; 
Bib. Sac, Apr,, 1881 : 290-252; also July, 198. The closing chapter of Deuteronomy was 
apparontly added after Moses’ death—perbaps by Joshua. If oriticlam should prove 
portions of the Pontateuel to hare been composed after Moses’ the, the fnapiration of 
the Pentateuch would not be invalidated, so long ax Moses was its chief author (John 5 = 
46—" be wrvie of me"), 


(e) Tt is unjust to deny to inspired Scripture the right exercised by all 
historians of introducing certain documents and sayings as simply historical, 
while their complete truthfulness is neither vouched for nor denied. 

An instance in point i8 the letter of Claudius Lysine in tow 2: 25-20—a letter which 
represents his conduct ina more favorable light than the facta would justify—for be 


had not learned that Paul was a Roman when he resoued him In the ternple (Aits 2; 31- 
2; 2), 


9, Sceptical or fictitious Narratives, 

(a) Descriptions of human experience may be embraced in Scripture, 
not as models for imitation, but as illustrations of the doubts, struggles, and. 
needs of the soul. In these cases inspiration may vouch, not for the cor- 
Tectness of the views expressed by those who thus describe their mental 
history, but only for the correspondence of the description with actual fact, 

. and for its usefalness as indirectly teaching important moral lessons, 

'Tho book of Ecclesiastes, for example, is m record of the mental strugwles of a soul 
meking satisfaction without God. If written by Solomon during the time of his religious 
Aoclension, of near the close of it, it would constitute m most valuable commentary 
upon the inspieed history. Yet it might be equally valuable, though composed by some 
Inter writer under divine direction and inspiration, 

(0) Moral trath may be put by Scripture writers into parabolic or dra- 
matic form, and the sayings of Satan and of perverse men may form parts 
of auch a production. In such cases, inspiration may vouch, not for the 
historical truth, mueh less for the moral truth of each separate statement, 
but only for the correspondence of the whole with ideal fact; in other 
words, inspiration may guarantee that the story is true to nature, and is 
yaluable as conveying divine instruction. 

Tt 1s not necessary to suppose that the poctical speeches of Job's friends were actually 
delivernd tn the words that have come down to us, ‘Though Job nover had had x istorl~ 
¢al existence, the book would still be of the utmost value, and would convey to usa vast 
amount of true teaching with rogard to the dealings of God and the problem of evil. 
Fact is Socal; truth is universal. Some novels contain more truth than ean be found 
in some bistories. Other books of Seripture, however, assure us that Job was an actual 
istorieal character (Ee 14; 14; Jamon $; 11), Nor ts it necessary to suppose that our Lond, 
in telling the parable of the Prodigul Son (lake 15; 1-82) or that of the Unjust Steward 
(16: 1-8), hind in mind actual persous of whow cach parnble was an exact description. 


(ec) In none of these cases ought the difficulty of distinguishing man’s 


words from God's words, or ideal truth from actual truth, to prevent our 
8 
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acceptance of the fact of inspiration ; for in this very variety of the Bibles 
combined with the stimulus it gives to inquiry and the general plainnes oF 
ita lessons, we have the very characteristics we should expect in a boeS= 
whose authorship was divine. 

God's word (#4 stream in which “ the lamb may wade and the elephant may swim,” 


10. Acknowledgment of the non-inspiration of Scripture teachere™ 
and their writings. 

‘This charge rests mainly upon the misinterpretation of two particalar~ 
Passages : 

(a) Acts 23:6 (‘*I wist not, brethren, that he was the high priest”) 
may be explained either as the language of indignant irony: “I would not 
recognize such a man a6 high priest ;" or, more naturally, as an actual con- 
fession of personal ignorance and fallibility, which does not affect the inspi- 
ration of any of Paul's final teachings or writings. 

‘Of u more reprehensible sort was Peter's dissimulation at Antioch, or 


ample, But neither in this case, nor ip that inentioned above, did God suffer the error to 
beafinalone. Through the agency of Paul the Holy Spirit set the matter right. 


(0) 1 Cor. 7: 12, 10 (1, not the Lord"; “not I, but the Lord”). Here 
the contrast is not between the apostle inspired and the apostle 

but between the apostle’s words and an actual saying of our Lord, as in 
Matt. 5:32; 19: 5-10; Mark 10: 11; Luke 16: 18 (Stanley on Corinthians). 
‘Tho expressions may be paraphrased :— With regard to this matter no ex~ 
press command was given by Christ before his ascension. As one inspired 
by Christ, however, I give you my command." 

Meyer on 1 Cer, 7; 10" Paul distingnishes, therefore, bere and in verses 1%, 25, nat ber 
‘teen hi own and mayired commands, but between those which proceeded from his 
own (God-inspired } subjectivity, and those which Christ himself supplied by his object~ 
ive word." “Paul keow from the Hiring volos of tradition what commands Christ bad 
given concerning divorce.” Or if it should be maintained that Paul bere disclatmn 
Inspiration,—a supposition contradicted by the following éoxs—'T think than T also have thepiett 
af God” (ve 40),St only proves a single exception to his Inspiration, and alnoe ft is ex~ 
Ppromly mentioned, and mentioned only once, it implics the iaspiration of all the rest ot 
his writings. 
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ively distinguishable from the divine essence and from each other. 

‘The nominalistic notion that God is a being of absolute simplicity, amd 
that in his nature there is no internal distinction of qualities or powers, 
tends directly to pantheiam ; denies all reality to the divine perfections; or, 
if these in any sense still exist, precludes all knowledge of them on the part 
of finite beings. ‘To say that knowledge and power, eternity and holiness, 
are identical with the essence of God and with each other, is to deny that 
we can know God at all. 

‘The Scripture declarations of the possibility of knowing God, together 
with the manifestation of the distinct attributes of his natare, are conclu- 
sive against this false notion of the divine simplicity, 

Aristotle says well that there is no such thing a8 a science of the unique, of that whicb 
hhns no analogies or relations. Knowing ts distinguishing ; what we cannot distingutsh 
from other things we cannot know. Yet m false tendency to regard God as a being of 
absolute simplicity has come down from mexdimeral scholasticism, has infected muse of 
the post-reformation theology, and is found even as recently as Schiclermacher, Rothe, 


and Olshausen. 

‘Mustrations of this tendency are found in Scotus Brigena: “Deus nesclt #e quid est, 
quia non est quid"; and In Oceans: The divine attributes are distinguished melther sab- 
stantially nor logically from caoh other or from the divine essence; the only distinetioa 
is that of names; so Gerhard and Quenstedt. Charnock, the Puritan writer, identifies 
doth knowledge and will with the simple essence of God; Schictormacber makes all the 
attributes to be modifications of power, Kothe of omnlscience; Olshausen, on Jobn 1; hy 
attempts to prove that the Word of God must have objective and substantial Deiag, ty 
ageam ing that knowing ~ willing; whonoe it would soem to follow that, since God wilt 
‘all that be knows, he must will moral evil. Bushnell and others identify righteousnest 
in God with benevolence, and therefore cannot seo that any atonement needs to be aude 
to God. Herbert Spencer only carries the principle further, when be concludes Ged to 
be simple unknowable force, 

But to call God everytiing i the same as to call bin nothing. With Dorner, we say 
that “definition & no limitation.” As we rise in the scale of creation from the more 
Jelly-sae to man, the homogeneous becomes the heterogeneous. there be At 
of functions, complexity increases. We infer that God, the highest of all, instead of 
being simple force, is infinitely complex, that he hax an infinite variety of attributes 
and powers. ‘Tennyson, Palace of Art (lines omitted in the later editions): * All outare 
widens upward: evermore The slimpler essence lower Hes: More complex is more per 
fect, owning more Discourse, more widely wite.” 

Jer, 10° 10—God Is “the tiring Gol”; John 5:26, De ~hath Lif in bimelf”= uunsearchable riches of 
Positive attrstertes ; John (7 < 22 “thou lovedst me" manifoldness to unity. This complexity in 
God & the ground of blossedness for hin and of progress for ws: {Tim 1 1—"the Mad 
God”; Jee. B= 28, 24—let ioe plory in this, that be kuowelh me.” ‘I'he complex nature of God permite 
anger at the sinner and compassion for him at the same moment: Te 7: ii—"a Gol thet 
hath indignation every day”; John 3: 16—~Ged so loved the world”; Px. 85: 10, 11—“twwey and trvihs are mt 
togtiher”, Seo Julius Miller, Doct. Sin, 2; 1160.7 Schwelzer, Glaubenslehre, 1; 2-255; 
‘Thomasina, Christi Person und Werk, 1: 6,00; Martenson, Dogmatics, 9t—" ff God were 
the alinply One, To dase #¥, the mystic abyss in which every form of determination were 
extinguishod, there would be nothing in the Unity ta bo known.” Hence * noménalism 
Ja incompatible with the idea of revelation. We teach, with rraliam, that the attributes 
of God are objective determinations in his revelation, and ax such are rooted in his 
Inmost essence. 


2. The attributes inkere in the divine essence, ‘They are not separate 
existenoes, They are attributes of God. 
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declared him"; 1 Tim, 6: 1€—" whom no maa bath een, nor can sen’; Mat: H—""Bieuad ane ths —_ 
‘AM: 22—" Neither dob aay man Loorw the Father, save the See, aed be to viene OF 





TIL Meruops or perenixise te prvine ATrnievres. 


‘We have seen that the existence of God is a first truth, It is 
in all human thinking, and is more or loss conscionsly recognized by all mex- 
‘This intuitive knowledge of God we have seen to be corroborated and exph=- 
cated by arguments drawn from naturo and from mind. Reason leads st 
‘a caustive and personal Intelligence upon whom we depend. ‘This Beingr 
of infinite greatness we clothe, by a necessity of our thinking, with all the 
attributes of perfection. The two great methods of determining what these 
attributes are, are the Rational and the Biblical. 

1. Phe Rational method, This is threefold :—(a) the via negationie, 
or the way of negation, which consists in denying to God all imperfections: 
observed in created beings ; (b) the via eminenticr, or the way of climax, 
which consists in attributing to God in infinite degree all the perfections 
found in creatures; and (c) the via causalitatis, or the way of causality, 
which consists in predicating of God those attributes which are required ix 
him to explain the world of nature and of mind. 

This rational method explains God’s nature from that of his creation, 
whereas the creation itself can be fully explained only from the nature of 
God, Thongh the method is valaable, it has insuperable limitations, and 
its place is « subordinate one. While we use it continually to contirm and 
aupplemont results otherwise obtained, our chief means of determining the 
divine attributes must be 


2. The Biblical method. This is simply the inductive method, applied 
to the facts with regard to God revealed in the Scriptures. Now that wo 
have proved the Scriptures to be a revelation from God, inspired in every 
part, we may properly look to them as decisive authority with regard to 
God's attrit 

‘Tho rational method of determining the attributes of God 4s somotimes said to have 
‘been originated by Dionysius the Areopagite, reputed to have been a judge at Athens 
at the time of Paul and to have died A.D.9. It js more probably eclectic, eousbinitur 
tho results attained by many theologlans, and applying the intuitions of perfection and 
‘causality which tie at the basis of ai) religious thinking. It is evident from our pre 
vious study of the arguments for God's existence, that from nature we cannot fram 
either of the Trinity or of the mercy of God, and that these deficiencies in our rational 
conclusions with respect to God must be supplied, if at all, by revelation. See Kahnis, 
Dogmatik, 9: 181. 


TY. OLAsscrrcarion oF THE ATTRIBUTES, 


‘The attributes may be divided into two great classes ; Absolute or Imma- 
nent, and Relative or Transitive, 

By Absolute or Immanent Attributes, we mean attributes which respect 
the inner being of God, which are involved in God's relations to himself, 
and which belong to his nature independently of his connection with the 
universe, 

By Relative or Transitive Attributes, we mean attributes which respect the 
ontward revelation of God's being, which aro involved in God's relations to 
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One, Finally comes the qualitative element; our moral natures recognize a moral God ; 
over agafhst our error, selfishnoss, aad impurity, we perceive his absolute 
Ttshould also be observed that this moral perfection, as it is an {mmanent attribute, 
involves relations of God to himself, Truth, love, and bolincas, as they respectively 
Inply an exercise in God of intellect, affection, and will, may be conceived of as God's 
ae gare Selb levine. Cee God's self-willing. ‘The aiguitcance of this will 


bjootive 
opposed to emanent or transitive." Transitive = having an object outside of God 
himself. We speak of transitive verbs, and we mean verbs that are followed by an 
object, God's transitive attributes are so called, because they respect and affect things 
and beings outside of God. 
On classification of attributes, see Luthardt, Compendium, 71; Rothe, Dogmatik, 11: 
Kahnis, Dogmatik, 3: 142; Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1: 41, 42, id. On the 
general sulject, see Charnock, Attributes; Bruch, Kigenschaftalehre. 


Y. Ansonure on ntaxexr Arremorrs. 

First Division.—Spirituality, and attributes therein involved. 

In calling spirituality an attribute of God, we mean, not that we are justi- 
fied in applying to the divine nature the adjective “spiritual,” but that the 
substantive “Spirit” describes that nature (John 4: 24, marg.—‘God is 
spirit”; Rom. 1: 20—“the invisible things of him"; 1 Tim. 1: 17—"‘incor- 
rnptible, invisible”; Col. 1: 15—“the invisible God"). This implies, 
negatively, that (a) God is not matter. Spirit is not a refined form of mat- 
ter, but an immaterial substance, invisible, uncompounded, indestructible. 
(4) God is not dependent upon matter. It cannot be shown that the human 
mind, in any other state than the present, is dependent for consciousness 
upon its connection with a physical organiam, Much less is it true that 
God is dependent upon the material universe as his sensorium. God is not 
only spirit, but he is pure spirit. He is not only not matter, but he has no 
necessary connection with matter, 

‘Those passages of Scripture which seem to ascribe to God the possession 
of bodily parts and organs, as eyes and hands, are to be regarded as anthro- 
pomorphic and symbolic, When God is spoken of as appearing to the 
patriarchs and walking with them, the passages are to be explained as 
referring to God's temporary manifestations of himself in human form— 
manifestations which prefigured the final tabernacling of the Son of God in 
human flesh. Side by side with these anthropomorphic expressions and 
manifestations, moreover, are specific declarations which repress any ma- 
terializing conceptions of God; as, for example, that heaven is his throne 
and the earth his footstool (Is, 66: 1), and that the heaven of heavens can 
not contain him (1 K. 8; 27), 

‘The repudiation of images among the ancient Persians (Herod. 1: 181), as among the 
modeen Japanese Shintos, indicates the remains of a primitive spiritual religion. ‘The 
representation of Jehovah with body or form degrades him to the level of heathen gods. 
Pictures of the Almighty over the chancels of Romanist cuthedruls confine the mind 
and degrade the conceptions of the worshipper. We may use tragination in prayer, 
ploturing God a¢ a benignant form bolding out arms of merey, but we should regurd 
such plotunes only as scaffolding for the building of our edlifies of worship, while yet we 


recognize, with the Scripture, that the reality worshiped is Immaterial and spiritual. 
‘The longing for « tangible, incarnate God meets its eutisfaction in Jesus Christ. Yet 
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‘even pictures of Christ soon lose their power, Luther eaid: “If T have a picture of 
‘Christ in my heart, why not one upon canvas?" We answer: Because the picture fa 
the heart ls capable of change and improvement, as we ourselves change and improve: 
the picture upon canvas is fixed, and holds us to old conceptions which we should out- 
grow, Swedenbory. in modern times, represents the view that God exists in the shape 
of # man—an antbropomorphism of which the making of idols is only a grosser and 
more barbarous form; sce H, B. Smith, System of Theology, 9, 10, This is also the doe~ 
‘trine of Mormonism; see Spencer, Catechism of the Church of Latter Day Saints, 


We come now to consider the positive import of the term Spirit, The 
spirituality of God involves the two attributes of Life and Personality. 


1. Life. 


‘The Scriptares represent God as the living God. 
Jot. 10: 10—" bein the irang God; 4 Thoms. "turned unto Ged from idol, Wo serve & living and tru Ged”; 
Seanad Rh a Aime, of, M1 AAT, as wn BT) OB power os 


Life is a simple idea, and is incapable of real definition. We know it, 
however, in onrselves, and we ean perceive the insufficiency or inconsistency 
of certain current definitions of it. We cannot regard life in God aa 

(a) Mere process, without a subject ; for we cannot conceive of a divine 
life without a God to live it. 

Verma Lowes, Problems of Life and Mind, 1; 110—"Life and mind are processes: 
holther is a substance; neither is a force; * * the name xiven to the whole group of 
Phenomena becomes the personification of the phenomena, and the product is supposed 
to have been the producer.” Here we have a product without any producer—a series 
of phenomena without any quality or substance of which they are manifestations. 

Nor can we regard life as 

(0) Mere correspondence with outward condition and environment; for 
this would render impossible « life of God before the existence of the 
universe. 

Versus Herbort Spencer, Biology, 1: 5T1—""Life is the definite combination of 
heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous and successive, in correspondence with 
external coexistences and fequences.” Here we have, at best, a detinition of physical 
and finite life: and even this fs insufficient, because the definition recognizes no original 
source of activity within, but only a power of reaction in response to stimulus from 
without. We might as woll aay that the boiling tea-kettle is alive (Pres. Hopkins). 

(e) God is rather the living God, as having in his own being a source of 
movement and activity, both for himself and for others. 

Life means energy, activity, movement. Aristotle: “Life is energy of mind.” Man's 
nature is & concave glass, reflecting in minfature the nature of God, If spirit in man 
implies life, Spirit in God Inplies endless and inexhaustible life, The total life of the 
universe is only # faint {mage of that moving enency which we call the life of God. 

2. Personality. 

The Scriptures represent God aa a personal being. By personality we 
mean the power of self-consciousness and of eelf-determination. By way 
of further explanation we remark : 

(a) Self-consciousness is more than consciousness. This last the brute 
may be supposed to possess, since the brute is not an automaton. Man is 
distinguished from the brute by his power to objectify self. Man is not 
only conscious of his own acts and states, but by abstraction and reflection 
he recognizes the self which is the subject of these acts and states. (6) Self- 
determination is more than determination. The brute shows determination, 
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but his determination is the result of influences from 





largely upon our recognition of personality in ourselves, ‘Those who dexxJ 
Reagan shes the way of the recognition of this attribute of 


ne a ae T ascrrar Fasc: and be sald Thus shalt thea my uate de ubilines of 
Sirael, 1 Ast bath wmot me unto you" God Is not the “Ir 2” but the everiastirsst 
“I as” (Morris, Philosophy and Christianity, 128), 1 Ger. 2 :it—"the things of God some knyeetiioe 
‘aayo the Spint of God; Bph. 1: 9—"*jood pleaeare which be purpamd"; Si—"te counsel of his will.” Detext— 
ons of porsonality are the following: oethius—" Persona est animes rationals tnt— 
ee a ON IF ie Slates ee P.W. Roberteon, Genesis. 
= self-consciousness, will, character.” Porter, Human Intellect, &8— 
Tings sustitaane, liher anteally te lstntlp sclf-scesctocs anhalt apace 
Harris, Philos, Basis of ‘Theis; Person =“ being, conscious of self, subslating tn tadt— 
Viduallty and identity, and endowed with Intuitive reason, rational sensibility, and free 
WiLL” See Harris, $8, 99, quotation from Mansel—" The freedom of the will ds #9 far 
trom being. as it is generally considered, a controvertible question in philosophy, that 
itis the fundamental postulate without which all action and all speculation, philosophy 
in all {ts branches and human conselousness itself, would be imposslblo.” 
‘One of the most astounding announcements fo all Htorsture is that of 
Arnold, in his “Literature and Dogma.” that the Hebrew Scriptures recognize In Goel 
only “the power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness = the God of panthetsm = 
‘The “I ax” of 3514 could hardly have been #o misunderstood, if Matthew Arnolel 
had not Lost the sense of lis own personality aud responsibility, From free-will fa mar 
we rise to freedom in God—“That living Will that shall endure, When all that seems shal 


led by activity—teme 
order to mmke up our total idea of God as Spirit, Only this personality of God gir 
proper meaning to his punishmonts or to his forgiveness. See Bib. Sac, April, 18h = 
‘17-285; Biehborn, dic Persiintichkelt Gottes: also, this Compendium, page St. 


Second Division—Inginity, and attributes therein involved. 

By infinity we mean, not that the divine nature has no known limits ox 
bounds, but that it has no limits or bounds, That which has simply nc— 
Anown limits is the indefinite. 

Pulm 145 = 3-—"'his greatness is ansearvhabie"*; Job tf ; 7-0—"high ax howven™ "deeper thas Show™ 


In explanation of the term infinity, we may notice 

(a) That the infinity of God is not a negative but a positive idea, Tat 
does not take its rise from an impotence of thought, but is an intuitive con— 
viction which constitutes the basis of all other knowledge. 

Versus Mansel, Proto, Logica, chap. 1—"Such negative notions. ... imply at onee 
ai attempt to thiok, and 4 failure in that attespt.” Per contra, se Porter, Human 
Tntellect, 051, 652 ; and these notes, page 2 ay. 

(8) ‘That the infinity of God does not involve his identity with “the all,” 
or the sum of existence, nor prevent the coéxistence of derived and finite 
beings to which he boars relation. Infinity implies simply that God exists 
in no necessary relation to finite things or beings, and that whatever himita- 
tion of the divine nature results from their existence is, on the part of God, 
a self-limitation, 

Pe 1125, 6— "That humbleth himself to behold the things that are in besven and in Geek” It és involved 
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in God's infinity that there should be no barriers to bis self-limitation in oreation and 
redemption (see page 6, FP), JIncob Boohue sald = “God Is infinite, for God fs all." But 
this is to make God all imperfection, as well ax all perfection, Harris, Philos, Basis 
‘Theism : “The relation of the absolute to the finite Js not the mathematical relation of 
@ total to tts parts, but it is a dynamical and rational relation." 


(e) That the infinity of God is to be conceived of as intensive, rather 
than as extensive, We do not attribute to God infinite extension, but rather 
intinite energy of spiritual life. That which acts up to the measure of its 
power is simply natural and physical force. Man rises above nature by 
virtue of his reserves of power. But in God the reservo is infinite. There 
is a transcendent element in him, which no self-revelation exhauste, whether 
ereation or redemption, whether law or promise, 


Px: B—" Marey shall be built up forever’ —~ ever growing mantfestions, cycles of fultiiment ; 
first literal, then spirivuml, Mal, 2; 15—* Dd he wet make one, altheagh he had the residue of the Spirit? = 
he might have created many wives for Adam, though he did actually ereate but one. 
Te SB: 10—0the Lord bath made bare his holy arm" = nature doos not exhaust or entomb God: 
nature i the inantle in which ho commonly roveals himself; but he is not fettered by 
the robe he wears—be can thrust It aside, and make bare bis arm in providential Inter- 
peaitions for carthly deliverance, and In mighty movements of history for the salvation 
of the sinner and for the setting up of his own kingdom. ee liso Jobn 1 16—" Of bis fulness 
‘Wo oll rewired, and grace for grace" =" Each blessing appropriated became the foundation of a 
greater blessing. To have realized and used one measure of grace was to have gained 
# larger measure In exchange for {t tydpw deri xdpiros)"; 90 Westoott, in Bit. Com., tn 
eco, Christ can over say to the believer, aa he said to Nathamnel (Jobo 1; $0 }¢ *Grestee things 
‘tan tha aball yo m0,” 

Because God is infinite, he can love eaoh believer as much as if that single soul were 
‘the only She for whom be had to care. Both in providence and in redemption the whole 
heart of God is busy with plang for the interest and happiness of the single Christian. 
‘Threatonings do nob half reveal God, Hor his promises half express the “eterual weight of 
gly” (2 Gor. 4:97), Dante, Paradiso, 19: 40-3—God “Could not upon the universe 50 
write The impress of his power, but that his Word Must stit] be Jett in distance infinite.” 
‘To * limit the Holy Oa of Israel” (PX 78 = 41—marg-) ts falsohood ax woll as sin. 

‘This attribute of infinity, of of transcendence, qualifies all tho other attributes, and so 
is the foundation for the representations of majesty and lory as belonging to God (sce 
We BPs thy PRA Ty DRO YB Mak GAD; Mets Te 2p Rom ts 23; Vs; Web Led; A Pee de Mey Rev. B23), 
Glory is not itself a divine attribute; it is rather a result—an objective result—of the 
exercise of the divine attributes, This glory exists irrespective of the revelation and 
recognition of it in the creation (ohn i7:5), Only God can worthily peroelve and rev- 
erence bisown glory. He does all for bis own glory. All religion f* founded on the 
slory of God. Alt worship Is the result of this immanent quality of the divine nature, 

God's iniinity implies absolute completeness. We proceed therefore to consider the 
attributes therein involved, rs 


Of the attributes involved in infinity, we mention: 
1. Self-existence. 


By self-existence we mean 

(a) That God is causa sus, having the ground of his existence in him- 
self, Every being must have the ground of its existence either in or out 
of itself. We have the ground of our existence ontside of us God is not 
thus dependent. He is a 4e; hence we speak of the aseity of God. 


God's self-existence is implied in the name “deborah” (Bx 6=3) and in the declaretion 
1 ase Tar TAM" (Re a> 4), both of which signify that it Is God's nuture to be. Self- 
‘existence is certainly incomprebonaible to us, yet @ self-oxiatent person Js no greater 
mystery than a selfexistent thing, such as Herbert Spencer supposes the universe to 
‘be: indeed it is not so great a mystery, for it ts easier to derive matter from mind than 
to derive mind from matter, See Porter, Human Intellect, 661. 
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‘But lest this should be misconstrued, we add 

(6) That God exists by necessity of his own being. It is his nature to 
be, Hence the existence of God is not a contingent but a necessary exist~ 
ence. It is grounded, not in his volitions, but in his nature. 

Jullus MOlier, Doctrine of Sin, 2: 12H, 190, 170, seems to hold that God is primarily will, 
‘#0 that the essence of God is hie act: “God's essence dons not precede bis freedom"; 
“if the essence of God were for him something wiven, something already present, the 
the question ‘from whence it is given?’ could not be evaded: God's essence must in 
‘this case bave its origin im something apart from him, and thus the true conception of 
God would be entirely swept away," But his implies that truth, reason, love, holincss, 
‘equally with God's essence, ary all products of will, hi etehcegerniapinigllobo 
his act, it would be in the power of God toannitilate himself. Act presupposes essence > 
else there is no God to act, The will by which God exists, and in virtue of which he is 
causa eu(, is therefore not will in the sone of volition, but will In the sense of the whole 
movement of his active boing. With Miller's view Thomastusand Delitzach are agreed. 
‘Por refutation of it, see Philippl, Glaubenslobre, 2: 6, 


2 Immntability. 

By this we mean that the nature, attributes, and will of God are oxempt 
from all change, Reason teaches us that no change is possible in God, 
whether of increase or decrease, progress or deterioration, contraction or 
development, All change must be to better or to worse. But God is abso- 
Inte perfection, and no change to better is possible. Change to worse 
would be equally inconsistent with perfection. No cause for such change 
exists, either outside of God or in God himself. 

Pralan 102 27" thon wrt the same; Mal 9: 6—"T the Lard ehaage net”; Jumen t : 17—" with whem can be no 
‘arintion, neither shadow that is cart by tarning.” Spengur, Fuerie Queen, Cantos of Mutability, 8:2 
—“Then ‘gin I think on that which mature sayde, Of that samme time when Ho more 


eternity + 
eternally With bim that is the God of Sabaoth hight; Ub thou great Sabacth God, 
stant me that Sabbath’s sight!" 


‘The passages of Scripture which seem at first sight to ascribe change to 
God are to be explained in one of two ways ; 


(a) As anthropomorphic representations of the revelation of God’s un- 
cbanging attributes in the changing cireumstances and varying moral con- 
ditions of creatures, 

Gen. §  6—"it penta the Lard that he hud made man fs to bo Interpreted in the Heht of Bum. 23 1% 
—" Gi in wot a ma, bat be shonbd ie: nether the wun ot mac, that Ie shoald repent.” So of, 1 fam. $5: 11 with 
15% God's unchanging holiness requires him to treat the wicked differently from the 
righteous, When the righteous become wicked, Is treatment of them must change. 
‘The sun is not flokle or partial because ft melts the wax but bardens the clay—the 
change isnot in the sun but in the objects it shines upon. The change tn God's treat~ 
mont of men is deseribed anthromorphically, ag if it were n change in God bimself— 
other passages in close conjunction with the first being given to correct any possible 
imisipprehension, Nhreats not fulfilled, a4 in Jub 3:4 10, are to be explained by thelr 
conditional nature. Hones God's tmmutability itself renders it certain that his love 
will adapt {tself to every yarying mood and condition of his children, so us to guide 
thelr steps, sympathize with thelr sorrows, anéwer their prayers, God responds to us 
‘more quickly than the mother’s face to the changing moods of her babe. 


(6) As describing executions, in time, of purposes eternally existing in 
the mind of God. Immutability must not be confounded with immobility. 
‘This would deny all those imperative yolitions of God by which he enters 
into history. The Scriptures assure us that creation, mineles, incarnation, 
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are immediate acta of God. Immutability is consistent with 
constant activity and perfect freedom, 

‘The abolition of the Mosaic dispensation indicates no change in God's plan: it is 
rather the execution of bis plan. Christ's coming and work wery no sudden makeshift, 
to romody unforeseon defects in the Old Testament scheme: Christ came rather in "ihe 
fhlness of tt time” (Gal. 4:4), to CUlBl the “emus” of God (Ae 2:£3). Gen. ¥=1—" Gel remeehered 
Wak" interposed by special act for Noah's deliverance, showed that he remembered 
Noah, While we change, God does not. There is no Nckleness or Inconstaney in him. 
Where we once found him, there we may find him still, as Jacob did at Bethel (Gen. a «1, 
49). Immutability is a consolation to the faithful, but a terror to God's encuaios ( Mal 8:6 
"1 the Lard change mot; therefore yx, 0 sons of Jacob, are not owneumed”; Py. 7 tis Ged (hat bath indigestion 
omy day”). Et is consistent with constant activity in nature and in grace (Jukn § =17— 
My Father worketh even umill new, and work”; Job 23:13, 44—"Me iain one mind, and who ean turm him... 
Lie performoth thn thing thet ix appainted for me; sid many such things are with him”). If God's immuta~ 
bilty were immobility, we could not wership him, any more than the ancient Greeks: 
were able fo worship Fate. On this attribute, see Charnock, Attributes, 1: 310-38; 
Dorner, Gesammelte Schriften, 188-377; translated in Bib, Sac, ITY: 23-50, 10-228, 

3. Unity. 

By this we mean (a) thatthe divine nature is undivided and indivisible 
(wnus); and (b) that there is but one infinite and perfect Spirit (unieus). 

Dent 6 = 4—" Hear, 0 Taraa!; the Lord our God ix one Lard”; ik 44 : 6-—"Beside me there is no God"*; Johm 5 = 44 
= "the only God”; 17: 3—"the only tue God"; 1 Cer. & =4—"'no Gol but one’; 4 Tim. 1: 17~"the only God." 

Against polytheiam, tritheism, or dualism, we may urge that the notion 
of two or more Gods is self-contradictory ; since each limits the other and 
destroys his godhood. Tn the nature of things, infinity and absolute per- 
fection ure possible only to one, It is unphilosophical, moreover, to aasume 
the existence of two or more Gods, when one will explain all the facta. The 
unity of God is, however, in no way inconsistent with the doctrine of the 
Trinity, for while this doctrine holds to the existence of bypostatical, or 
personal, distinctions in the divine nature, it also holds that this divine 
nature is numerically and eternally one. 

Polytheism i man's attemptto rid himself of the notion of responsibility to one moral 
Lawgiver and Judge by dividing up bis manifestations, and attributing them to sepa~ 
nate wills So Force, in the terminology of some modern theorfzers, is only God with 
‘his moral attributes left out, “Henotheism” (says Max Miller, Origin and Growth of 
Neligion, 289), “conceives of each individual god as unlimited by the power of other 
ods. Ruch is felt, at the time, as supreme and absolute, notwithstanding the limitations 
which to our minds must arise from his power being conditioned by the power of all 
the gods.” 

Even polythelem cannot rest in the doctrine of many gods, as an exclusive and all-com- 
prebending explanation of the universe, ‘The Greeks believed in one supreme Fate that 
ruled both gods and men. Aristoule; “God, though be is one, bas many names, becuse 
‘he Is called nceording to states Into which he is ever entering anew.” The doctrine of 
God's unity should teach men to give up hope of any other God, to reveal himself to 
them or toaave them, ‘They are in the hands of the one and only God, and therefore 
there is but one Inw, and one salvation. On the origin of polytholsm, see articles by 
‘Tholuok, in Iiib, Repos, 2: 4, 246, 41, and Max Miller, Sclenee of Religion, 124. 


Third Division.—Perfeetion, and attributes therein involved, 

By perfection we mean, not mere quantitative completeness, but qualita- 
tive excellence, The attributes involved in perfection are moral attributes, 
Right action among men presupposes a perfect moral organization, a nor- 
mal state of intellect, affection, and will So God's activity presupposes a 
principle of intelligence, of affection, of volition, in his inmost being, and 
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the existence of a worthy object for each of these powers of his natart 
‘But in eternity past there is nothing existing outside or apart from God. 


truth, love, and holiness, which render God entirely sufficient to himself. 

‘Mak 5: 47 To therelore skal be perfor, ax your besrenly Pather in prtet 

1. Trath, 

By trath we mean that attribute of the divine nature in virtue of which 
God's being and God's knowledge eternally conform to each other. 

(a) The immanent truth of God is to be distinguished from that veracit> 
and faithfulness which partially manifest it to creatures. These are transi 
tive truth, and they presmppose the absolute and immanent attribute. 

Deut. 52 =4—" A Gai of fitbfainew and withous iniquity, uk and right is he”; John 17: 3-—" the ely trme Goch” 
(ddydiede); 1 Sha S;20—" we keow him Chat ie true” (roy AAysode). Tn Doth these parayers> 
dAndwes desoribos God aa the genuine, the real. as distinguished from lap nip rcehn 
cleus (compare John 6: S2—" the true bred"; Heb, By ibe tru tabernacle”), Jobn 14s "2 
ett” Ag “Tam... tte lie” signifies, not “T am the living one,” but rather “I. 
who is life and the source of life," #0 "Tam. Sgn ot th trata 
ong," but am he who is truch nnd the source of truth"—in other words, truth om 
being, not merely truth of expression, So 1 John 5: T=" the Spint isthe tui” CY, | alee 4: 
"The truth abideth and is forever strong, and it Livoth and ruleth foewrer "=personal Truth? 


()) God is trath, uot only in the sense that he is the being who tenly 
knows, but also in the sense that he is the truth thatis known. The passive 
precedes the active ; truth of being precedes truth of knowing, 

‘Pilato: “Truth is hin (God's) body, and light bis shadow,” Hollaz (quoted fo Thom—— 
asius, Christ! Person und Werk, 1: 137) says that“ truth is the conformity of the divine" 
essence with the divine intellect.” See Gerhard, loc, il: I; Kahnis, Dogmati, 2: 27t— 
270; : NG—" Distinguish in God the personnl self-coneciousness (spirituality, person—— 
ality—see page 121, 122) from the unfolding of this in the divine knowledge, which can have" 
‘no other object but God himself. So fur now, as self-knowing in God i absolutely—— 
identical with his being, Is ho the absoliately true, For truth is the knowledge whiclme 
Answers to the being, and the being which answers to the knowledge.” 


(o) All tenth among men, whether mathematical, logical, moral, or 
religions, is to be regarded as having its foundation in this immanent trath 
of the divine nature and as disclosing facta in the being of God. 

There is higher Mind than our mind, No apostle can sy “Tam the truth,” though: 
each of tem oan say "I speak tho truth. ‘Meath is nota scientific or moral, bata 
substantial, thing—* nicht Schulsache, sondern Lebenssache." Here fs the dignity of 
education, that knowledge of truth is knowledge of God. The laws of mathematics 
are disclosures to us, not of the divine reason merely, for this would loyply truth outalde 
of und before God, but of the divine nature, 


(d) This attribute therefore constitutes the principle and guarantee of 
all revelation, while it shows the possibility of an eternal divine self-con- 
templation apart from and before all creation. Tt is to be understood only 
in the light of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

To wll this doctrine, however, a erent school of philosophers have opposed themselves 
Duns Sootus hold that God’s will made truth as wellas right. Descartes said that God 
‘could have made it untrue that the radii ef a circle are all equal, Lord Bacon said thet 


Adam's sin consisted in seeking agood In Itself, instead of being content with the merely 
empirical ood. Whedon, On the Will, a16—" Infinite wisdom and infinite holiness con- 
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‘Alat in, and result from, God's volitions eternally.” We reply, that to make truth and 
good matters of mere will, Instead of regarding them as characteristics of God's being, 
is to deny that anything is teue or good in itself. If God can make truth to be falac~ 
hood, and injustice to be Justice, then God Is Indifferent to truth or falachood, to good 
or evil, and be ceases thereby to be God. Truth is not arbitrary—4t is matter of being 
—the being of God. There are no regulative principles of knowledge, which are not 
trainsoendental also, God knows and wills truth, because he is truth, Robert Brown= 
ing, A Soul's Tragedy, 214—" Wero't not for God, | mean, what hope of trath—Speaking 
truth, hearing trath, would stay with Man?" See Bib, Sac., Oot. 1877: 185; Finney, 
Syst, Theology, 041; Janet, Final Causes, 416. 


2 Love, 


By love we mean that attribute of the divine nature in virtue of which 
God is eternally moved to aelf-communication. 


1 John 4; $—"God is love”; 3: 16—""bareby know we love, becanse ha iaid down his life for wa”; John $7 : 24 
—" thou Jovedst me before tho foundation of the world”; Rom, 18: 30" the love of the Spirit.” 


(a) The immanent love of God is not to be confounded with mercy and 
goodnoss toward creatures, These are its manifestations, and are to be 
denominated transitive love. 


‘Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1; 188, 180—" God's regard for the happiness of 
Dis creatures tows from this self-communioating attribute of his nature, Love, in the 
true sense of the word, 1 living good-will, with {mpulses to impartation and unlon; 
self-communication (homwem comnunicatioum sui}; devation, merging of the ego in 
another, in order to penetrate, Mil, bless this other with itself, and in this other, as in 
Another self, to possoss itself, without giving up iteelf or losing itself, Love ts therefore 
possible only between persons, and always presupposes personality, Only as Trinity 
has God love, absolute love: because us Father, Son, and Holy Ghost he stands in per- 
fect self-impartation, self-devotion, and communion with himsolf.” Julius Miller, 
Doct, Sin, 2: 1386—“ God has in binself the eternal aod wholly adequate object of his 
love, Independently of his relation to the world,” 


(6) The immanent love of God therefore requires and finds a personal 
object in the image of his own infinite perfections. It ia ta be understood 
only in the light of the doctrine of the Trinity, 


As there is # higher Mind than our mind, #0 there 4s a greater Heart than our heart. 
God is not simply the loving One—he is also the Love that is loved, ‘There is an infinite 
life of sensibility and affection in God. God has feeling, and Io an infinite degree. But 
feeling alone is not love, Love implies not merely receiving but giving, not merely 
emotion but impartation. So the love of God Is shown in his etornal giving. Jame; 5 
—"God, who giveth." or “the giring Ged” (rot bidderwe @cod)— giving Is not an episode in his 
being—it ts his nature to give. And not only to give, but to give himself. ‘This he doos 
eternally in the self-communiostions of the Trinity z this he does transitively and tom- 
porally in his giving of himself for us in Christ, and to um in the Holy Spirit. 


(ec) The immanent love of God constitutes a ground of the divine bles- 
sedneas, Since there is an infinite and perfect object of love, as well as of 
knowledge and will, in God’s own nature, the existence of the universe is 
not necessary to his serenity and joy. 


Blessedness is not itself a divine wttribute; it is rather @ result of the exercise of the 
diving attributes. It isn subjective reault of this exercise, as glory ts an objective re- 
sult. Perfect faculties, with perfect objects for their exercise, ensure God's blessedness. 
But love fs especially its source. Acts 20; 3%—it is mare blemed to pve than to revere” Happiness 
(hap, happen) is grouncied in circumstances; blesedness, In character. 

Ts this blessedness of God consistent with sorrow for human misery and sin? 1s God 
passible, capable of suffering? Scripture seems to attribute to God emotions of grief 
and angerat human sh (Gen 6: —"it grieved him at his heart” ; Rom, {= 18—~ wrath of God ; pb. 4:30 
—"'qgrieve net tha Moly Spirit of God + painful savritica in the gift of Christ (hom, 3: 2" spared eh 
ie own wn") cf, Gm. 22:18 *hast mut withbld thy wen”) and partic(pation in the suffering of 
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Se ee Jesus Christ In his sorrow amd ee 
pathy, his tears and agony, seems to be the revealer of J pre hs 
aad we are urged to follow in ia wee: Sc Wey eat eee 
perfect. We cannot, indeed, ‘without self-aserifice, nor 
without suffering. It would secm, then, that as inmutabllity is consistent with impersam= 
tive yolitions in human history, so the blessedncss of Hedi marie ccenielvan sah eee 
‘tions of sorrow. 

But dors God feel in proportion to his greatness, ms doreicthee Bastar tal 








may 
outer chambers is sadness, but in the inner ones is unmixed Joy. 
Shedd, Essays and Addresses, 277, 270, note. 

8. Holiness. 

Holiness is self-affirming purity, In virtue of this attribute of his nature, 
God eternally wills and maintains his own moral excellence. Tn this deti— 
nition are contained three elements : first, purity; secondly, purity willing = 
thirdly, purity willing itself. 

‘Be 15) "Glorious in holies”; 19: 10-16—the poople of Isracl must purify thomeelves be— 
fore they come into the presence of God; Ik, 61 3—"Tinty, holy, holy is the Land of Beste” —mestioge 
‘the contrast with the unclean lips, that cust be purged with a coal from the altar (yew 
5 2 Cor. 7 =1—"' cleanse ourselves fron all deflesent of fash and spirit, perfecting hotizem ix the tear of Gol ™ = 
‘R—"unblamable in holinew"; 4 7—"Ged called ws not for wacioennest Wet in sxnctifcstion”; Bik 
‘2: "Our Ged is # omouming fre” to all iniquity, ‘These passages show that holinass ts the 
‘opposite to tanpurity, that it is Itself purity. 


In further explanation we remark : 

A. Negatively, that holiness is not 

(a) Justios, or purity demanding purity from creatures. Justice, the 
telative or transitive attribute, is indeod the manifestation aud expression 
of the immanent attribute of holiness, but it is not to be confounded with 
it. 

Quenstedt, Theol. 8; 1: dy defines holiness as “summa omnlsque labls expers ta Deo 


puritas, puritatem debitarn exigens a creaturis—a definition of transitive holiness, or 
Justice, rather than of the inmanent attribute. 


(5) A complex term designating the aggregate of the divine perfections. 
On tho other hand, the notion of holiness is, both in Scripture and in Chris- 
tian experience, perfectly simple, and perfectly distinct from that of other 
attributes, 

Dick, Theol, 1: £7}—Holiness = venerableness, 1. ¢, "no particular attribute, but the 
gener! character of God as resulting from his moral attributes." Wardlaw calls bolle 
‘ness the union of all the attributes, as pure white light is the anion of all the colored 
Tays of the spectrum (Theology, : 618-04). 80 Nitesch, Syatem of Christ, Doot., 100; 
HL. W. Hecoher : “ Holiness = wholeness." 


(e) God's self-love, in the sense of supreme regard for his own interest 
and happiness. There is no utilitarian element in holiness, 


Buddous, Theol. Dogmat. 25 1; 86, defines bolincss as God's self-love. But God 
Joves and affirms self, not as self, butas the holiest. There ts no self-seoking in God, 
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Not the serking of God's interests, but love for God as holy, is the principle and source 
of holiness in man. To cull holiness God's self-love is to say that God is holy because of 
‘what be can make by it, ¢.¢. to deny that holiness bas any independent existence. See 
‘Phomusins. Christi Person und Werk, 1: 155. 


(d@) Tdentical with, or a manifestation of, love. Holiness, the self-affirm- 
ing attribute, can in no way be resolved into love, the self-communicating. 

Samuel Hopkins, Works, 2: 906—Holiness-=love of being fi general TBusbnell, 
Vicarious Sacrifice: * Rightequsness, translated iato a word of the affections, fa love; 
and love, translated back into a word of the conscience, is rixbteousness"; “the eter- 
nal law of right Is only another conception of the law of love”; “the two principles, 
right and Jove, appear exactly to measure eack other." Many New Schoo! theologians 
agree with Bushnell, 80 Park, Discourses, 155-180. 

Mut this principle that holiness is a manifestation of love, or a form of benevolence, 
Jeads to tho conclusions that happiness is the only good, and the only ond: Chat law is 
& mere expedient for the securing of happiness: that penalty is simply deterrent or 
reformatory in its alm; that no atonement needs to be offered to God for human sin; 
‘that eternal retribution cannot be vindicated, since there is no hope of reform. Thais 
‘view ignores the testimony of consctence and of Scripture that sin i intrinsically ill- 
deserving, and must bo punished on that account, not because punishment will work 
good to the universe —tndced, it could not work good to the universe, unless it were 
Just and right in itself. It ignores the fact that mercy is optional with God, while 
holiness fs invariable: that punishment is many times traced to God's holiness, but 
nover to God's love; that God fs not eimply love but lght—morul light—and therefore 
te“ s consuming fre" (Heb, 12; 29) to all iniquity, Love cbastens (eb 12: 6), but only holiness 
Frunishes (Jor, 10: 24—"'Gorrees ame, bat with Judgment ; nn io thine eager"; a 28: 22—"T aball Baws executed 
Jedgments in her, and shall be sinctified in ber”; 96:26, 22—in Judgment “I do not this for your sks, but for 
amy holy name”; 1 Jobat =5—*God ts Wight and in bim ix no derknes"—smoral darkness; ev. 1:1, 4— 
“the wreth of Ged... thom only art holy... thy rightaoms acts have been mado manifert” ; 16 > 5—righlawas art 

:B—“teue and righteous are his judgmmnis; for be bath judged the 
grat hwlot"). Sco Hovey, God with Us, 187-221; Philippi, Glaubenslehire, 2: 80-88; Tho- 
masius, Christi Person und Werk, 14, 155, 16-353; Lange, Pos. Dogmatik, 2, 


B. Positively, that holiness is 

(a) Purity of substance. In God's moral nature, as necessarily acting, 
there aro indeed the two elements of willing and being. But the passive 
logically precedes the active; being comes before willing ; God ty pare 
before he wills purity. 


As truth of being logically precedes truth of knowing, and as a loving nature pre- 
cedes loving emotions, #0 purity of substance precedes purity of will, The opposite 
Aoctrine leads to such utterances as that of Whedon (On the Will, 310): * God is holy, in 
that he frocly chooses to make his own happiness In eternal right. Whether he could 
not make himself equally happy in wrong. is more than we can aay.” "Infinite wisdom 
and Infinite holiness consist in, and result from, God's volitions eternally." Whedon 

believes, not in God's wnehangeableness, but In God's wichangingnes. He ean- 
‘ROE say whether motives may not at some tine prove strongest for divine apostasy to 
‘evil, Tho estential holiness of God affords no basls for certainty, Hore we baye to rely 
on our faith, more than on the object of faith; wee H. B, Smith, Review of Whedon, tn 
Faith and Philosophy, 355-309, As we said with regard to truth, so here we say with 
‘Tegurd to holiness, that to male holiness a matter of mere will, instead of regurding it 
asa characteristic of God's bol to dony that anything is holy In itself, If God can 
make impurity to be purity, thon God to himself ix indifferent to purity or Imy 
and he censes thereby to be God. Robert Browning, A Soul's Tragedy, 
God~the Right shall be the Hight And other than the Wrong, while 


(®) Energy of will. ‘This purity is not simply a passive and dead qual- 
ity; it is the attribute of a personal being; it is penetrated and pervaded 
by will Holiness is the free moral movement of the Godhead. 


As there is. « higher Mind than our mind, and 4 greater Heart than our beart, s0 there 
ism grander Will than our will, Holiness contains this clement of will, although it is a 
9 
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‘will which expresses nature, instead of causing nature. It is not a still und movelose 
purity, like the whiteness of the new-fallen snow, or the stainless bluc of the summer 
sky. It Js the most tremendous of energies, in unsleeping movement. It is “* glusy 
se” (Bey, 15:2), Dut “« phany oe mingled with re A.J.Gorton: "Holiness is not a dead- 
white purity, the perfection of the fuultiess marble statue, Life, as well as purity, 
‘enters Into tho {dea of holiness. ‘They who are ' without fault before the throne’ are- 
they who ‘follow the Lamb whithorsoever he gooth'—boly activity attending and 

their holy state.” Martensen, Christian Ethics, @, 63— God Is the perfect. 
unity of the ethically Vipera ‘the ethicatly free"; “God cannot do otherwise 
than will his own essential nature,” Seo Thomasins Christ! Person und Werk, 141; and 
‘on the Holness of Christ, se Godet, Defense of the Christian Palth, 3-241. 

{c) Self-affirmation. Holiness is God's self-willing. His own purity is 
the supreme object of his regard and maintenance. God is holy, in that his 
infinite moral excellence affirms and assorts itself as the highest possible 
motive and end, Like truth and love, this attribute can be understood 
only in the light of the doctrine of the Trinity. 

Holiness is purity willing {teelf. We have an analogy in man’s duty of self-preserva- 
tion, self-respect, self-assertion. Virtue is bound to maintain and defond Stself. as in 
the case of Job. In his best moments, the Christian feels that purity is not almply the 
negation of sin, but the affirmation of an inward and divine principle of righteousness. 
‘Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1; 137—" Holiness ts the perfect agreement of the 
diving willing with the divine being; for as the personal creatury ik holy when it wills 
and determines ftsolf as God wills, 40 ts God the holy one"because he wills himself as 
what be fs (or, to be whut he ix). In virtue of this wttribute, God excludes from himself 

ing that contradicts his nature, and affiems himaectf in bis absolutely good being 
his being Mike himself." Tholuock on Romans, 5th é4., 151—' The term holiness should 
bo used to indicate a relation of God to himself. ‘That is holy which, undisturbed from 
without, is wholly like iteclf.”" Derner, System of Doctrine, 1: 436—"'It Is the part of 
goodness to protect goodness.” We shall neo, when we consider the doctrine of the 
‘Trinity, that that doctrine has close relistions to the doctrine of the immanent uttri- 
butes It ts in the Son that God bas A perfect object of will, aa well as of knowledge 
and love. On the whole subject of Holiness, see Bandissin, Begriff der Heiligkelt im 
A. T.: synopsis in Studien und Kritiken, 1880:1@; Robertson Smith, Prophets of 
Israel, 24-234. 


VIL Benarrvs on Txaxsrrive Arramyres. 
Firat Division,—Attributes having relation to Time and Space. 


1. Eternity, 

By this we mean that God's nature (a) is without beginning or end ; 
(0) is free from all succession of time; and (¢) contains in itself the 
canse of time. 

Deut, 32; 40—" Yor {Uift up my hand te hesves, and any, As 1 live forever. Fr 10: 2—" Before the mountains 
+ fromm ermlasting . then art Gad"; 102:27—" thy youre aball bat j I At: 4" the Lard, the fret, 
sand with the lath: 1 (ar. 2: Tmepd rity wicren—"belere the worlds" OF "ages wpb carasorin xéanov 
= bec the fomendation of the werld (Rp 114). 1 Tim. 1) 7 —flaawaet view aiciown—" King of the ave” (80 alo: 
Rae. 15:5) Tim 65 16—"whe cnly hath Lemartalty,” Rev. {>8—"the Alphe aad the dopa ‘Dorner 
“We mast not make Kronos (tine) and Uranos (space) earlier divinities before God, 
‘They are among the "all things” that were “made by Aen" Valu 1:3). Yet time and space are 
not peletances; welther are they affrihutes (qualities of substance); they are rather 
relations of Anite existence. (Porter, Human Intellect, M45, prefers to call time and 
space “ correlates to beings and events”) With finite existence they come into being, 
they are not more regulative conceptions of our minds; they exist objectively, whuther 
we peroeive them or n0t. 


Etornity is infinity in its relation to time. It implies that God's nature is 
not subject to the law of time. God is notin time. It is more correct to aay 
that time is in God. Although there is logical snccession in God's thoughts, 
there is no chronological succession, 
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‘Time is duration measured by successions. Duration without succession would 
still be duration, though if would be immeasurable. Reid, Intellectual Powers. essay 
4 chap. 5—" We may measure duration by the ayccession of Lhoughts in the mind, ax 
we measure length by inches or fest, but the notion or idea of duration must be ante= 
eedent Co the mensuration of it, a4 the notion of length is antecedent to its being mens- 
ured.” God is not under the law of time, Solly, The Will, 24—" God looks through 
‘me as we look through space.” Murphy, Scientific Bases, *—" Eternity fs not, a wer 
believe, Before and after us, an endless line, No, "tis @ cirolo, infinitely wreat—All the 
circumference with creations thronged: God at the centre dwells, beholding all. And 
us we move in this eternal round, The finite portion which alone we see Behind us, ie 
the past; what lies before We call the future. Hut to him who dwells Far at the centre, 
equally remote From every point of the ciroumferenoe, Both are alike, the future and 
the past.” 

Yet we wre far from saying that time, now that it exists, hus no objective 
reality to God. To him, past, present, and future are ‘“ one eternal now,” 
not in the sense that there is no distinction between them, but only in the 
sense that he sees past and future as vividly as he sees the present. With 
creation time began, and since the snccessions of history are veritable suc- 
cessions, he who sees according to truth must recognize them. 

Finney, quoted in Bib. Sac., Oct., 1877: T2I—" Eternity to us means all past, present, 
and future duration, But to God it meuns only now, Duration and space, as they 
respect his existence, mean infinitely different things from what they do when they 
Tespect our existence. God's existence and bis acts, as they respect finite existence, 
have relution to time und spice. But as they respect his own existence, everything is 
here and now, With respect to all finite existenoes, God oan say: E was, I am, 1 shale 
be, 1 will do; but with respect to his own existence, all that he can say is: Tam, I do,"* 

Edwards the younger, Works. 1; 386, 9#7—" There Is no succession in the divine mind: 
therefore no new operations take place, All the divine acts are from eternity, nor is 
there any time with God. ‘The effects of these divine nots do Indeed all take place {nr 
time and ina succession. If it should be sald that on this supposition the effects take 
place not till long after the acts by which they are produced, I answer that they do a0 
in our view, but not in the view of God. With him there is no time: no before or after 
with respect to thne; nor hus time any existence In the divine mind, or in the nature of 
things independently of the minds wnd perceptions of creatures; but it depends on the 
succession of those peroeptions.’” We must qualify this statement of the younger Ed~ 
wards by the following from Julius Miller: “If God's working can baye no relation to 
me, then all bonds of union between God and the world ure snapped asunder. 

It is un interesting question whetber the human spirit is capable of timeloss existence, 
and whether the conception of time is purely physical. Tn dreams we som 1o“loae 
sight of succession; an age is compressed into & minute. Does this throw light upon 
the nature of prophocy? Is the soul of the prophet rapt into God's timeless existence 
and vision? It's doubtful whether Rer. 10 : 6—there shall bo time ne longer” can bexwlied spon 
fo prove the aifirmative; for the Kev. Vers. mang. and the American Revisers translate 
“there ahall be delay 20 longer.” Julius Milller, Doct. Sin, 2: 147—'* All self-consclousness Is a. 
vietory over time.” So with memory; see Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 1: 471. On space 
and time xs unliniited, see Porter, Hum, Intellect, 504-566, On the conception of etern- 
ity, see Mansel, Lectures, Rasays, and Reviews, 111-128, and Modern Spiritualism, %5- 
‘M2; New Englander, April, 1875: art. on the Metaphysical Idea of Eternity, For prac- 
teal Iesons from the Eternity of God, see Park, Discourses, UT-14. 


2. Immensity, 
By this we mean that God's nature (a) is without extension; (b) is sub- 
ject to no limitations of space; and (c) contains in itself the cause of space. 
f Kingn ett" Behold, bosre and the bauven of havens cannot vntain hon” Space faa creation of Gods 
Rem. $:39—" nor height sor depth, ner any other creature.” 
is infinity in its relation to space. God's nature is not subject 
to the law of space. God is not in spuce. It is more correct to say that 
space is in God. Yet space has an objective reality to God. With creation 
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space began to be, and since God sees according to trath, he recognizes 
relations of space in his creation, 

Many of the remarks made in explanation of time apply equally to space. Space is 
‘not a substance nor an attribute, buta relation. It exists so soon as extended matter 
exists, und exists as ifs necessary condition, whether our minds perceive it or not, 
tel, Intellectual Powers, eeany 2 chap. 9—“ Spnoe is not so properly an object of sense, 
ag a necessary concomitant of the objects of sight and touch.” When we se or touch 
body, we get the Idea of space in which the body exists, but the idea of space ts not fur- 
nishod by the sense; it is an @ priort cognition of the reason. Experience furnishes the 
‘occasion of its evolution, but the mind evolves the conception by Its own native energy. 

It ie not precisely accurite to say that apace is in God, for this expression seems to in~ 
Umate that God is a wreater space which somehow includes the lew, God is rather 
anspatial und is the Lord of space, ‘Tho notion that space and the divine immensity are 
identical leads to a materialistic conception of God. Space is not an attribute of God, 
#¢ Clarke maintained, and no argument for the divine existence can be constructed 
from this premise (see page 48), On space, see Porter, Human Intellect, oi; Hazard, 
Lotters on Causation in Willing, appendix; Bib, Sac., Oct., 187: TW. For the view that 
space and time are relative, see Cooker, Thelstle Conception of the World, 66-06; Calder- 
wood, Philosophy of the Infinite, 93185, Per contra, see Geer, in Bap. Rev., July, 1880. 
434; Lowndes, Philos. of Primury Beliefs, 144-161. 


Second Division.—Attributes having relation to Creation, 


L Ce, 
By this we mean that God, in the totality of his essence, without diffasion 
or expansion, multiplication or division, penetrates and fills the universe in 
all ite parts, 

189; 7 aqme WRitber shall Tg frown thy Spurl or whither shall I flee from thy preomnoe ?” Jer, 21:2, 24— 
dm Te Ged at band, sith the Lord, and net a Gol afar aff? . . , Bo not {fll heaven and earth?" Acta 17; 27— 
He & not far from each one of as for in him we Live, and move, and hove our being.” 


Tn explanation of this attribute we muy way : 

(a) God's omnipresence is not potential but easential.—We reject the 
Socinian representation that God's amonce is in heaven, only his power on 
earth. When God is said to ‘* dwell in the heavens,” we are to understand 
the language either as a symbolic expression of his exaltation above earthly 
things, or as a declaration that his most special and glorious self-manifesta- 
tions are to the spirits of heaven. 

‘Pe (23: 1", Chou Usat sites im the eaves"; 153: S—'*that hath his sot om high“; 12 $7: 15—" the high and 
Jofhy Ona thal inhsbibith etetits.” More potential omn{presonce is Dolstic as well as Socinian. 
Like birds in the ale or fish in the sea, “at home, abroad, We are surrounded still with 
God." We do not need to go up to heaven to call him down, or Into the abyss to call 
him up Gem. 10/47. ‘The best flustrstion is found in the presonce of the soul in every 
partof the body. Mind seems not confined to the brain, Natural realise in philosophy, 
as distinguished from ideulism, requires that the mind should be at the point of contact 
with the outer world, instead of having reports and ideas brought to It In the brain ; see 
Porter, Human Intellect, 149, All beliovers in a soul regard the soul as at least present 
in all parts of the brain, and this tsa relative omnipresence no less dificult in principle 
‘Gin its presence in all parts of the body. An antinal's trata may be frowen into a piece 
solid as ice, yet, after thawing, it will act as before; although froezing of the whole 
body will cause death. Ef the immaterial prineiple were confined to the brain weshould 
expect freezing of the brain to cwuse death, But if soul may be ownipresent in the 
body oreven in the brain, the divine Spirit may be omnipresentin the universe, Bowne, 
Motaphysies, 12—“ If Muite things are modes of the infinite, each thing must be amode 
of the entire infinfte; and the Infinite must be present in its unity and complotencas 
in evory finite thing, just as the entire soul is present in all ite acts.”” 


(8) God's omnipresence is not the presence of a part bat of the whole of 
God in every place,—This follows from the conception of God as incorporeal,, 
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We reject the materialistic representation that God is composed of material 
elements which can be divided or sundered. There is no multiplication or 
diffasion of his substance to correspond with the parts of his dominions. 
‘The one exionce of God is present at the same moment in all, 

Kings 8: 27—"the bevren and the hoaven of heavens cannot oontain (clroumoribe) the.” God must be 
present fn all his eence and all bis attributes in every place. He te totus in omni 
parte.” From this it follows that the whole Logos can be united to and be present In 
the man Christ Jesus, while at the same tine he fila and governs the whole untverse: 
and that the whole Christ can be united to, and can be present in, the single believer, 
as fully as if that believer were the only one to recelve of his fulness. 


{e) God's omnipresence is not necessary bat froe.—We reject the pan- 
theistic notion that God is bound to the universe as the universe is bound 
to God. God is immanent in the universe, not by compulsion, but by the 
free act of his own will, and this immanence is qualified by his transcend- 
ence, 

God might at will conse to be omfiipresent, for he could destroy the universe; but 
while the universe existe, he is and must be in all ite parts. God is We life and law of 
the universe—this 1s the truth fa pantheism, But he Is also personal and free—this 
panthelsin denies. Christianity holds to a free, as well as to an essential, omnipresence 
qualified and supplemented, howover, by God's transcendence. ‘The boasted truth in 
pantheian it an elementary principle of Christianity, and is only the stepping stone toa 
nobler truth—God's personal presence with his church. The Talmud contrasts the wor- 
sbip of an idol and the worship of Jehovah: “The idol seems so near, but isso fur; Jeho~ 
‘va scoms so far, but isso near!” God's omnipresence matures us that he is prosent 
morte us to hear, und present in every heart and in the ends of tho earth to answer, 

prayer. See Kogers, Supernatural Origin of the Bible, 10; Bowne, Metaphysics, 130; 
Charnock, Attributes, 1: 383-405, 


2, Omniscience, 

By this we mean God's perfect and eternal knowledge of all things which 
are objects of knowledge, whether they be actual or possible, past, present, 
or future. 

God knows bis inanimate creation: Ps 147; 4—““lleth the number of so stars; be giveth tum all 
Geir nama” He has knowledge of brute creatures: Mat 10; 29—sparrows—"not one of them shall 
fall on the ground without your Puther:” Of men and thoir works: Ps 33: 13-15—" beboldeth al the sons of 
men... ooasidereth all their works” Of hearts of men and thelr thoughts: lets 1: 3—" Ged, 
‘which kooweth the heart; Heb, 4: 13-— no eresturo that is not manifest i his sight . . . . all things are naked and 
Jald open before the epee of him; Pr. 189; 2—" Understandent my thought afar of.” Of our wants: "Matt: #— 
“kaowoth what things ye bere need of” Of the leust things; Mat 10:30—the very hairs of your head are 
all wambersd,” Of the past: Mal, 3; 10—"'bovk of remembrange” Of the future ; Ty 44:9, 10—~declar- 
ing the end from ste beginning.” Of men’s future free acts: Ik 44:28—"shet saith of Cyrus He i my 
shepherd ani shall perform all my plasure.” Of mon's future evil acts; Ada 2: 23—"him, boing delivered 
‘up boy the determinate count and foreknowindge of Goi,” Of the ideally possible : { Sun. 20; {2—" Will 
th ment Kollnh deliver up me and my even inlo the hands of Soul’? And the Lord anid They will deliver thee up'* 
(ac. if thou remminest) : Mat 11-2—*If the mighty works bad ben done in Sodom which were doee ix thee, 
it wvald have rypentel,"” From eternity: Acts 15:15—"‘the Lord, who maketh these things known frven ube 
depinsing of the world” Incomprehensible: P 139; 6—$ach knowledge in too wooderfu) for me)” Rom, 
{4;53—0, the depth ofthe riches both of the windom and the knowledge of God.” Heluted. to wisdom: Px 
104; MT wine bast thos made them all; Spb. 3; 10—"' manifold wisdom of God.” 


(a) The omniscience of God may be argued from his omnipresence, as 
well ss from his truth or self-knowledge, in which the plan of creation has 
its eternal ground. 

Thin to be remembered that omniscience, a4 the desixnation of a relative and tran- 
sitive attribute, does not include God's self-knowledge. The term ts used in the tech- 
nical sense of God's knowledge of all things that pertain to the universe of bis creation. 
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confusion ; corresponding 
obernsl, as comprehended in one timeless sot of the divine mind. 


An inflnite mind must always act, and must alwnys act in an absolutely perfect man— 
ner. ‘There is in God no sense, aymbol. memory, abstraction, growth, reflection, rea— 


toward us are “mer than aan be nnmbrrel" (Ps 40:5), not because there is succession in them. 
now & Tomembering and now a forgetting, but because there is never a moment of cam 
existence In which we are out of his mind: he fsalways thinking of us, See Charnock. 
Attributes, 1: 400-407. Gyn. 96° 13—" Thou art a God that meth” Mivart, Lessons from Nature, 


good than would be the united care of all his hosts in beaven and earth. 


{c) Since God knows things as they are, he knows the necessary se- 
quences of his creation as necessary, the free acts of his creatures ms free, 
‘the ideally possible as ideally possible, 

God knows what would have taken place under clroumstances not now present: 
knows what the universe Would haye been, hod he chosen « different plan of creation; 
knows what our lives would have been, had we made different decisions in the past. 
(is 48: =" Ob that Choa hades haareoned ‘Une had thy pence been a river”), 


(@ Tho fact that there is nothing in the present condition of things 
from which the future actions of free creatures necessarily follow by nat- 
ural law does not prevent God from foreseeing such actions, since his 
knowledge is not mediate, but immediate. He not only foreknows the 
motives which will oceasion men’s acts, but he directly foreknows the acts 4 
themselves, 

Aristotle "maintained that there ia no certain knowledge of contingent future events, 
Socinus, in like manner, while he admitted that God knows all things that are know- 
ablo, abridged the objects of the divine knowledge by withdrawing from the number 
those objects whose future existence he considered as uncertain, stich as the determinia- 
tions of free agents, These, he held, cannot be certainly foreknown, eet 
nothing fn the present condition of things from which they will necessarily follow: 
natural law, The man who makes a clock can tell when ft will strike. But frei 
not being subject to mechanical laws, cannot have its acts predicted or foreknown, 
God knows things only in thelr causes—future events only in thelr antecedents." John 
Milton secms also to deny God's foreknowledge of free acta: “So, without least finpuler 
or shadow of tute, Or aught by me immutably forewen, They trespass.” 

‘With this Socinian doctrine some Armininns agree, as McCabe, in his Foreknowledge 
‘of God,and In his Divine Nesclence of Future Contingencies « Necessity. MeCabe, 
however, sncrifloes the principle of free will, in defense of which he makes this surrender 
of God's foreknowledye, by saying thatin cases of fulfilled prophecy, like Peter's dental 
and Judas’s betrayal, God brought special intluences to bear to secure the result. So 
thut Potor’# and Judas’s wills acted irresponsibly under the law of cause and <ffect. 
He quotes Dr. Daniel Curry as declaring that the denial of absohite divine fore= 
knowledge is the essential complement of the Methodiet theology, without whieb Ite 
philosophical incompleteness is defenseless against the logical consistency of Calvin- 
fam," So Duguid Stewart: “ Shall we venture to ailirm that it exoveds the power of God 
to permit such a train of contingent cyents to take place as his own foreknowledge 
shall not extend to? Muartensen holds this ylew, and Bothe, Theologische Webiky 1: 
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212-24, who declares that the free choices of men are continually increasing the 
knowledge of God. 

Against this doctrine of divine nesclence we urge Hot only our fundamental oonvie~ 
‘tion of God's perfection. but the constant testimony of Seripture. Io ls Hl: 2 2 God 
makes bis foreknowledge the test of his Godhead in the controversy with idols. If God 
cannot foreknow free human acts, then “the Lamb that hath bewn alain from the foundation of the world” 
uy, 13: 8) was only # snorifice to be offered in case Adam should fall, God not knowing 
whether he would or not, and in case Judas should betray Christ, God not knowing 
whether he would or not, Indeed, since the course of nature Is changed by man's will 
when be burns towns and fells forests, God cannot on this theory predict even the 
course of nature, All prophecy is therefore a protest aguinst this view. 

How God forcknows free human decisions we may not be able to say, but then the 
Mothod of God's knowledge in many other respects is unknown to us. ‘The following 
explanations have been propased. God may foreknow free acts 

1. Mediately, by foreknowing the motives of theac acta, and this either because those 
motives Induce the acts, (1) necessarily, or (2) certainly, ‘This last “ certainly” is to be 
‘accepted, if either, sinco motives are nover causes, but are only occasions, of action, 
‘The cause ix the will, or the man himself. Rut it may be said that foreknowing acts 
through their motives fe not foreknowing at all, but is reasoning or 
Morvover, although intelligent beings commonly act according to motives previously 
dominant, they also at critica! epochs, us at the fall of Satan and of Adam, choose 
between motives, and in such cases knowledge of the motives which have hitherto 
actuated them gives no clue to their next decisions. Another statement ia therefore 
Proposed to mect these difficulties, namely, that God may foreknow fre acts 

2. Tmmediately, by pure intuition, inexplicable to ua, Julius Miller, Doctrine of Sin, 
2: 2G, 225—"' If God can know # future event as certain only by # calculation of causes, 
4& must be allowed that he cannot with certainty foreknow any free act of man; for his 
foreknowledge would then be proof that the act In question was the necessary conse 
quence of certain causes, and was not in itself free. If, on the contrary, the divine 
knowledge be rewarded aa intuilive, we soe that it stands in the sume immediate 
relation to the act itself as to its antecedents, and thus tho difficulty is removed.” Even 
‘upon this view there still remains the difficulty of perceiving how there can be In God's 
mind a subjective certitude with regard to nets in reapeot to which there is no assign- 
able objective ground of certainty Yet, in spite of this diffculty,we feel bound both 
by Scripture and by oun fundamental idea of God's perfection to maintain God's per- 
‘fect knowledge of the future free acts of his creatures. With President Pepper we say : 
“ Knowledge of contingency is not necessarily contingent knowledge.” With Whedon: 
“It is not caleulation, but pure knowledge." See Dorner, System of Doct, 1; 382-257, 2: 
88-42; Jahrbuch ffir deutache Theologic, 1858: 001-405; Charnock, Attributes, 1: 420-46; 
Solly, The Will, 240-254. For « valuable article on the whole subject, though advoexting 
the view that God forcknows acts by foreknowing motives, see Bi), Sac., Oot, 1863; 65- 
41, See also Hill, Divinity, O17. 


(@ Prescience is not itaelf causative: Itia not to be confounded with 
the predetermining will of God, Free actions do not take place because 
they are foreseen, but they are foreseen because they are to take place, 

Seeing @ thing In the future does not cause it to be, more than seeing a thing in the 
‘past causes it to be, As to future events, we may say with Whedon: “ Knowledge 


takes them, not makes them.” Foreknowledge may, and does, presuppose predeter- 
mination, but ft is not itself predetermination. 


(Ff) Omniscience embraces the actual and the possible, but it does not 
embrace the self-contradictory and the impossible, because these are not 
objects of knowledge. 

God does not know what the result would be if two and two made five, nor does be 
know “whether a chimera ruminating in a vacuum devoureth second intentions™ ; 
And that simply for the reason that he cannot know self-contradiction and nonsense, 
‘Theses things are not objects of knowledge. 


{g) Omniscience, as qualified by holy will, is in Scripture denominated 
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“wisdom.” In virtue of his wisdom God chooses the highest onds, ani 
‘uses the fittest means to accomplish them, 


‘Wisdom 4 not simply ** ee er binyres Sid 
in It wléo the element of counsel and purpose. as“ the milent of wing 
one’s talents,” It implies two things: Trae eholce 90 toa Ulgbee ened -pecntett a 
of the best means to secure this end. 


8. Omnipotence. 
By this we mean the power of God to do all things which are objects of 
power, whether with or without the use of means. . 


rappel aaa hoy vl He performs natural wonders: Gen J:1-3—" Lat thre be Bigs 
te HM —"ptretcheth, fort the bearess alone ;" Heb, t;3—" upholding all things by the werd of Se power” 
Spiritual wonders: 2 Cer, 4; 6—" God tat auld, Light shall aie out of darlknma, who akioed in oar baurte,"” 
ph. 1: 19—“azoneding grontnems of is yower to ws-ward who believe" Uph, 3; 20— able to aband- 
aaily.” Powar to oreate new things: Mat 3:9" whe of these stone Us raise ap ehiléres wrts i. 
fam, 4: 7—“quirkeneth the dead, and calleth the things that are met as theagh ey were” After his owm 
Pleasure: Px 115; 3—"Ho Bid dene whstsorver bo hath plessed ;"" Tyh, 1=1—"worketh ll thingy after te 
manna of bit will.” Nothing impossible: Gea, 18:14—" Is anything toe hart fee the lard?" Mat 10; 6— 
"With God all Uns are pone” 


(a) Omnipotence doos not imply power to do that which is not an object: 








Self-contradictory things: Sacere Fact tnfectum—the making of a past event to have 
mot ocourred (hence the useleseness of praying: * May it be that much good was done") = 


juntaine together valley con tradionory: 

‘of God: for God to He, to sin, to die, ‘Todo aueh things would not tenply power, but: 
tmpotence. God has all the power that Is consistent with infinite perfeetion—all power 
to do what ls worthy of himself. 80 no greater thing can be sald by man thas this: “E 
dare do all that may become a man; Who dares do more is none.” Even God cannot 
make wrong to be right, nor batred of himself to be Blessed. Some have beld thar the 
prevention of sin in a moral system 1¢ not nn object of power, and therefore thar God 
cannot prevent sin In a moral system. We hold the contrary ; see this Compendium = 
Objections to the Doctrine of Decrees, 3 (¢). 


(B) Omnipotence does not imply the exercise of all his power on the 
part of God, He has power over his power; in other words, his power i= 
under the control of wise and holy will. God ¢an do all he will, but he 
will not do all he can. Else his power is mere fore acting neceamrily, aud 
God is the slave of his own omnipotence, 


Schieicrmacher held that nature not only is grounded in the divine causality, but fully 
“oxprostes that causality; there is no causative power in God for anything that is not 
Teal and actunl, This doctrine does not essentially differ from Spluoza’s watwra nati 
Tans and nefurd naturnta. Seo Philippi, Glaubensiehre, 2: (2-86, Tut omnipotence I 
not Inatinctive; It is a power used according to God's pleasum, God ts by no meant 
encompassed by the laws of nature, or shut up to a necessary evolution of his own 
deing, as pantheism supposes, As Rothe has shown, God bas « will-power over bit 
‘nnature-power, and is not compelled to do all that he can do, He is able from the stones 
of the atreet to " raise up children unto Abraham”, but he bas not done it, In God are 
unopened treasures, an inexhaustible fountain of new beginnings, new creations, new 
revelations, To suppose that in creation he has expended all the Inner possibilities of 
Lae to deny his omnipotence. So Jub 26-14—"Lo, thas art bat the cutakirts of ‘his wages 

‘small s whispér do we bear of Bim; but the thunder of his power who an understand? See Rogers, 
Soins Origin of the Biblo, 10; Hodgson, Time and Space, 570, 58), 


(¢) Omnipotence in God does not exclude, but implies, the power of self- 
limitation. Since all such self-limitation is free, proceeding from neither 
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(a) Mercy is that eternal principle of God's nature which leads him to 
sock the temporal good and eternal salvation of those who have opposed 
themselves to his will, even at the cost of infinite self-sacrifice, 

‘Martenseo: * Viewed in relation to sin, eternal love ts compusionate grace." God's 
continual impartation of nateral life is # foreshadowing, ina lower sphere, of what he 
desires to do for his creatures in the higher sphero—the communication of spiritual and 
eternal life through Jesus Christ. 


(6) Goodness ix the eternal principle of God's nature which leads him to 
communicate of his own life and blessedness to those who are like him in 
moral character. Goodness, therefore, is nearly identical with the love of 
complacency ; merey, with the love of benevolence. 

Notice, however, that transitive love is but an outward manifestation of immanent 
love. The oternal and perfect object of God's love 4s in his own nature, Men become 
subordinate objects of that love only as they become connected and identified with its 
principal object, the image of God's perfections in Christ. Only in the Som do men 
become sons of God. ‘To this is requisite an noceptance of Christ on the part of man. 
“Thus it can be said that God imparts himself to men Just so far as men are willing to 
receive bim, And as God gives himself to men, in all his moral attributes, to answer for 
them and to renew them in character, there is truth in the statement of Nordeli (Exum- 
Toer, Jan, 17, 184) that “the maintenance of holiness is the function of divine Justioe; 
‘the diffusion of holiness (s the function of divine love." We may grant this as substan 
‘Wally true, while yet we deny that love fs a more form or manifestation of holiness. 
Belf-lmpartation Is different from self-affirmation, The attribute which moves God to 
pour out ds not identical with the attribute which moves him to maintain, The two 
ideas of holiness and of lore areas distinct as the idea of integrity on the one hand and 

of generosity on the other. Park: “ God loves Satan, in a certain sense, and we ought 
to,” Shedd: ~ This sane love of compassion God feels toward the non-clect ; but the 
expression of that compassion ts forbidden for reasons which are sufticient for God, but 
are entirely unknown to the ereature.” The goodness Of God ts the basis of reward, 
under Gods government. Faithfulness loads God to keep bis promises; goodness leads 
‘him to make them. 


3. Fustice and Righteousness, or Transitive Holiness, 

By justice and righteousness we mean the transitive holiness of God, in 
virtue of which his treatment of his creatures conforms to the purity of his 
nature, —righteousness demanding from all moral beings conformity to the 
moral perfection of God, and justice visiting non-conformity to that per- 
fection with penal loss or suffering. 

Grn, $8 35—" shall ot the Fuge ofall the earch do right?" Deut, 32) 4—" All hie ways ave Julgment ; « God of 
faithfulness and without iniquity, just and right is be; poe eee eth 
‘he upright... ism righteous judge, yea, a Gok that bath indignation every 


¢—* wil ret erry sss ovording a Rin wocks!; 11M: 18— To aall So Bly; for Tam bly." 

(@) Since justice and righteousness are simply transitive holiness—right- 
eousness designating this holiness chiefly in its mandatory, justice chiefly 
in its punitive, aspect,—they are not mere manifestations of benevolence, or 
of God's disposition to secure the highost happiness of his creatures, nor 
are they grounded in the nature of things as something apart from or above 
God, 

Cremer, N. ‘T. Lexicon: Keser “the perfect coincidence existing between God's 
nature, which i the standard for all, und bis acts.” Justice and righteousness are 
simply holiness exercised toward creatures, ‘The same holiness which exists {a God in 


otornity past manifests itself ns Justice and righteousness, eo soon as Intelligent crea 
tures come into being, 
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() Transitive holiness, as righteousness, imposes law in conscience and 
Scripture, and may be called legislative holiness, As justice, it executes 
the penalties of law, and may be called distributive or judicial holiness, In 


the solar systen—the sun is its own centre and the centre for wt 
See Taw Me obtee ee his own will—it must be the object of 
oreatures also. 


(e) Neither justice nor righteousness, therefore, are matters of arbitrary 


character, so he cannot but enforce the law which he imposes upou them. 
Justice just as much binds God to punish as it binds the sinner to be pun- 
ished, 

All arbitrariness is excluded bere. God is what he is—infinite purity. He cannot 
change. If creutures are to attain the end of thelr being, they must be like God in 
moral purity. Justice is nothing but the recagnition and enforcement of this natural 
neovssity. Law is only the transcript of God's nature. Justice does not make law—It 
only reveals law. Penalty is only the reaction of God's boliness against that which is 
Its opposite. Since righteousness and Justice are only legislative and retributive boli- 
ness, God can cease to demand purity and to punish in only when he ceases to be holy, 
that is, only when he ceases to be God.“ Judex damnatur cum nocens absolvitur." 

(d) Neither justice nor righteousness bestows rewards, This follows 
from the fact that obedience is dne to God, instead of being 0 ora 
gratuity. No creature can claim anything for his obedience. If God 
rewards, he rewards in virtue of his goodness and faithfulness, not in virtue 
of his justice or his righteousness. What the creature cannot ¢laim, how- 
ever, Christ can claim, and the rewards which are goodness to the creature 
are righteonsness to Christ. God rewards Christ’s work for us and in us, 

Bruch, Blrenschaftalchro, 20-282, and John Austin, Province of Jurisprudence, 1: 88 
i, 220-21, both deny, and rightly deny, that Justice bestows rewards Justice simply 
Punishes infractions of law. Ti Mat, 25:24—"loherit the kingdom —Snberitance implies no 
merit; 40—tho wicked are adjudged to cterual punishinent; the righteous, Hot to eternal 
Teward, but to eternal Ife, Lake17:7-10—"when yo shall have dons all the things that ure commanded 
ou say, Wo are wnpruftablo servants; we have done that which it was our duty bo do,” Rem §: 23—puntshmnent 
fa the “wage of sin": but aulvation is “the gift of Gol": 2:6-God rewards, not on account of 
man's works, but “sceerding to his works Heward is thus scen to be in Seripture a matter 
of grace to the creature; only to the Christ who works for usin atonement, and in us 
in regeneration and sanctification, Is reward a matter of debt (see iso 2 John 4). 

(e) Justice in God, as the revelation of his holiness, is devoid of all pas- 
sion or caprice, There is in God no selfish anger. The penalties he 
inflicts upon transgression are not vindictive but vindieative. They express 
the revulsion of God's nature from moral evil, the judicial indignation of 
purity agninst impurity, the self-awertion of infinite holiness against its 
antagonist and would-be destroyer. But because its decisions are calm 
they are irreversible. 

Anger, within certain Imits, is a duty of mai, Ps 7: 10—* To that love the Lord, have eril 
‘Bph 46 25—"'Be ye angry, and ain nck” The calm indignation of the judge, who pronounces 
sentence with tears, is the trae image of the holy anger of God asruinst «in. Weber, 
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Zorn Gottes, 28 makes wrath only the jealousy of Jove. It is more truly the jeslouy of 
holiness. Prof. W. A. Stevens, Com. on { thes. 2(10—"* Bally and righteasly are terms tas 
describe the same conduct tn two aspects: the former, as conformed to God's etaramée 
in itself: the latter, as conformed to bis law: both aro positive." Lillie, Com. on the 


epee is *a righteeas thing with Get Divine Justice requires tt for tts own sutistan 
jn." 


‘The mori] indignation of a whole universe of holy beings aguinst moral evil, sited 
to the agonizing sclf-condemnations of awakened conscience in all the unholy, & wily 
@ faint and small reflection of the awful revulsion of God's infinite Justice from thy 
Impurity and selfishnoss of his creatures, and of the intens, organic, seoesary aml 
eternal reaction of his.moral being in #elf-vindieation and the punishment of sing me 
Jer. 44: 4—*"O, do ok Uoat shorninabe thing that T Aste!” Num, 3E:22—" Be sure your xin will find prem 
Wed, 10: 20, 31—" For we know him that sald, Tengeance belongeth unto me, I will recempenan And again, The lt 
shall judge Ais poopie, [1 2s a fearful thing ¥e fall into the bands of the living Ged.” On justioe ms um atiriy 
ute of a moral governor, see N, W. Taylor, Moral Government, 2: 251-200; Owes, 
Dissertation on Divine Justion, ia Works, 10: 4-4. 


VIL, Raxx axp Renarioxs oy Tux: seven Arrxmores, 


‘Tho attributes have relations to each other. Like intellect, affection, snl 
will in man, none of them are to be conceived of os exercised separately 
from the rest, Each of tho attributes is qualified by all the others. Goils 
love is immutable, wise, holy, Tnfinity belongs to God's knowledge, pow, 
justice, Yet this is not to say that one attribute is of ns high rank as at- 
other, The moral attributes of trath, love, holiness, are worthy of higher 
reverence from men, and they are more jealously guarded by God, than the 
natural attributes of omnipresence, omniscience, and omnipotence. Au 
yet even among the moral attributes one stands as supreme, Of this and of 
its supremacy we now proceed to speak. 


1. Holinesa the fundamental attribute in God. 


That holiness is the fundomental attribute in God, is evident : 


(a) From Scripture,—in which God's holiness is not only most constantly 
and powerfully pressed upon the attention of man, but ix declared to be the 
chief subject of rejoicing and adoration in heaven. 


It fs God's attribute of holiness that first and most prominently presents ftaett to the 
mind of the sinner, and conscienee only follows the method of Scripture: 1 Pa ke 
“yy shall be Roly; for Lam holy"; Unb, 38x 14—" dhe sanctileation without whieh mo mum shall ove the bard”; ef 
Loke 5: S—~" Depart from mo; for 1 ams sinful man 0 Lord." Yet this constant insistence upon holt 
ness cannot be due simply to man's prosent state of ain, for in heaven, where tery [6.00 
win, there is the sume reiteration: Ik 6:%—Boly, holy, holy in the Land of busta’; es, 42 
daly, holy, ix tho Lard Ged, the Almighty.’ 


(6) From our own moral constitution,—in which conscience asserts 1% 
supremacy over every other impulse and affection of our nature, As we 
may be kind, but mnst be righteous, so God, in whose image we are made, 
may be merciful, but must be holy. 


See Bishop Butler’s Sermons upon Human Nature, Bohn’s o4., 385-41, showing “the 
supremacy of consolence in the moral constitution of man." must be just, before 
we are generous. So with God, Justice must be done always; mercy is optional with 
him. He was not under obligation to provide a redemption for sinners: 2 Pa 2: 4G 
spared pot angela when they sinned, but east tem down w hell.” Salvation i# a matter of gruce, Bot af 
debt. Shedd, Discourses and Essays, 277-206—"Tho quality of Justice is necessary exit 
tion; but ‘the quality of mercy is not (conistrained’” (ef, Denham: “ His mirth & 
forced and strained"*}. God can apply the salvation, after he has wrought It out, to 
whomsoever he will: Rom. 0: 18—"be hath tarey ot wha he will” ‘The poet mays: "A God alll 
merey is o God unjust." Emerson: “Your goodness must have some edge to it; elae 
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ft is none." We may learn of God's holiness @ priori. Even the heathen could my 

“Fiat Justitia, runt ooslum"', or  pereat mundus.” But, for our knowledge of God's 

merey, we ore dependent upon special revelation. See Shedd, Sermons to the Nataral 

Man: Sermon on “Mercy optional with God,” 308; Merey, like ounipotence, may exist 

fn God without betng exercised, “But justice is an attribute which not only existe 

of neorsaity, but must be exercieee of nooeasity; because not to exercise it would be 
juaticn.” 


in) 

‘If it be sald that, by parity of reasoning, for God not to exercise mary is to show 
himself unmerciful,—we reply that this is not true so long as higher Interests require 
thut exercise to be withheld. Tam not unmerciful when I refuse to give to the poor 
the money needed to pay an honest debt; nor is the Governor unmerciful who refuses 
to pardon the condemned and unrepentant criminal. Mercy has its conditions, as we 
Proceed to show, and It does not cease to he, when these conditions do not permit ib to 
‘be exercised, Not 80 with justice: Justice must always be exercised. ; when it ceases to 
be exereised, it also ceases to be. 


(c) From the actual dealings of God,—in which holiness conditions and 
lintite the exercise of other attributes. Thus, for example, in Christ's re- 
deeming work, though love makes the atonement, it is violated holiness that 
requires it; and in the eternal punishment of the wicked, the demand of 
holiness for self-vindication overbears the pleading of love for the sufferers, 


‘That which conditions all is highest of all, Holiness shows iteelf higher than love, in 
‘that it conditions love. Hence God's mercy does not consist in outraging bis own law 
of holiness, but In enduring the penal aftliction by which that law of holiness is satisfied. 
‘Conscience in man is but the reflex of holiness in God. Consefence demands either 
retribution or atonement. ‘This demand Christ moots by his substituted suffering, His 
sacrifice aguages the thirst of conscience in man, as well as the demand of holiness in 
God: John 6: 55—"For my flosh in avons inden, and my bleed ix drink indeed,” Soe Shedd, Discourses 
and Essays, 20, 291, 22, from which much of the above is in substance taken. See also 
‘Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1; 17-168, 346-955: Patton, mrt, on Metribution 
‘and the Divine Goodness, In Princeton Rev., Jan., 1878: 8-16; Owen, Dissertation on the 
Divine Justice, ia Worlks, 10 : 453-044. 

(@) From God's eternal purpose of salvation,—in which justice and 
merey are reconciled only through the foreseen and predetermined suerifice 
of Christ, The declaration that Christ is “the Lamb... . slain from the 
foundation of the world” implies the existence of a principle in the divine 
nature which requires satisfaction, before God can enter upon the work of 
redemption, That principle can be none other than holiness, 

Since both mercy and justice are exercised toward sinners of the human race. the 
otherwise inevitable antagoninn between them is removed only by the atoning denth of 
the God-man. ‘Their opposing claims do not impair the divine blesedness, because the 
reconciliation exists in the eternal counsels of God. ‘This ts intimated in Rev. 19; &—"the 
Lamb tbat bath bees alain from the foundation of the world.” ‘This sume reconciliation t¢ alluded to in 
Pu M5 :10—*Merey and truth are met Logetbor : rightausnees and pesce have Kiswad wack other”: sand fn Hees, 3 26 
"thal be might hirosalf We fant, and the foster of him that bath faith in Joma” The atonoment, then, if 
man was to be saved, was necessary, not primarily on man’s account, but on God's ac- 
count. Shedd, Discourses and Essays, 270; ‘The swcrifioe of Christ was an “atonement 
ab intro, a seif-oblation on the part of Deity himself, by which to satisfy those imm- 
fHent and eternal imperatives of the diviae nature which without it must find their 
‘satisfaction in the punishment of the transgremor, or else be outraged.” Thus God's 
word of redemption. as well ax his word of creation, is forever “settled in heaven” (Ps. 110 : 89). 
Its execution on the cross was "sceording W the pattern” on high. ‘The Mosaic sacrifice pre- 
figured the sacrifice of Christ; but the sucrifice of Christ was but the temporal disclosure 
‘of an eternal fuct in the nature of God. Seo Krolbig, Versistinung, 155, a, 


2. The holiness of God the ground of moral obligation, 
A. Erroneous Views. The ground of moral obligation is not 
(a) In power,—whether of civil law (Hobbes, Gassendi), or of divine 
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will (Occam, Descartes), We are not bound to obey either of these, except 
‘upon the ground that they are right. This theory assumes that, nothing is 
good or right in itself, and that morality is mere prudence. 

Civil Law: Seo Hobbes, Leviathan, part i, chap. 6and 15; part fi, chap. %. Gassendi, 
Opera, 6:22, Upon this view, might makes right; the inws of Nero ure always binding + 
aman may broak his promise when clvil law permits; there ix no obligation to obey « 
father, a civil governor, or God bimself, when once it Is certain that the disobedience 
will be hidden, or when the offender is willing To incur the punishment. 

Divine will: See Occam, lb, 2, ques. 19 (quoted In Porter, Mornl Science, £25): Des- 
cartes (referred to in Hickok, Moral Scienes, 27, 2). Upon this view, right and wrong 
are varisble qunotities, Duns Scotus held that God's will makes not only truth but 
right, God cas make lying to be virtuous and purity to be wrong, If Satan werv God, 
we should be bound to obey him, God is essentially indifferent to right and wrong, 
good andevil. We reply thit bebind the divine will Is the divine nature, and that in 
the moral perfection of that nature lies the only ground of moral obligation, 

As between power or utility on the one hand, and right on the other hand, we must: 
regard right as the more fundamental. We do not, however, as will be seen further 6n, 
place the ground of moral obligation even in right, considered as an abstract principle: 
‘but place it rather in the moral excellence of him who is the personal Right and there- 
fore the source of right. 

(2) Nor in utility, —whether our own happiness or advantage present or 
eternal (Paley), for supreme regard for our own interest is not virtuous ; or 
the greatest happiness or advantage of being in general (Edwards), for we 
jndge conduct to be useful because it is right, not right because it is useful, 
‘This theory would compel us to believe that in eternity past God was holy 
only because of the good he got from it—thaf is, there was no such thing as 
holiness in itself, and no such thing as moral character in God. 

Our own happiness: Paley, Mor. and Pol. Philos, book J, chap, vii Virtue is the 
doing good to manikind, in obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of everlasting 
happiness.” ‘This unites (a) and (0). John Stuart Mili and Dr. N. W. Taylor held thar 
our own happiness is the supreme end. ‘These writers indecd regard the highest happi- 
feed nagar ly pated eiescnn erin Tralee but they can assign no reason 
why one who knows no other happiness than the pleasures of scose should not adopt 
the maxim of Eptourus, who, according to Lucretias, taught that“ ducit quemque volup= 
tax." ‘This theory renders virtue impossible; fora virtue which Is mere regurd to our 
‘own Interest is not virtue but prudence, "We have a abner of right and wrong inde- 
pendently of all considerations of happiuces or its Joss.” 

Greatest good of teing: Not only Edwards, but Priestly, Bentham, Dwight, Finney, 
Hopkins, Fairchild, hold this view. See Edwards, Works, 2: 251-84—" Virtue is benevo- 
Jence toward being in general": Dwight, Theology, 9: 150-12—"' Utility the Foundation 
of Virtue"; Hopkins, Law of Love, 7-28; Fairchild, Moral Philosophy: Finney, Byst- 
‘Theol., 2-135. ‘This theory regards good as a mere state of the sensibility, instead of 
consisting in purity of being. It forgets that in eternity past “lore for being in gen~ 
crul = simply Ged’s self-lawe, or God's regard for bis own happiness. ‘This implies that 
God is holy only for a purpose; he is bound to be unholy, if greater good would result; 
that Is, holiness has no Independent existence in his nature. We grant thata thing Is 
often known to be right by the fuct that it is useful; but this is vory different from may~ 
Ing that its usefulness makes it right. “ Uultty is only the setting of the diamond, which 
marks, but does not make, its value.” “If Ve Vii per pee ent 
beeause It is a revelation of the divine nature." Soo British Quarterly, July, 
‘Matthew Arnold and Bishop Butler. Bp. Butler, Nature of Virtue, ta Works, Bobn's fre 
44. Love end holiness are obligntory in themsclyes, and not because they promote the 
general good. Oloero well suid that they who confounded the honestum with the utile 
deserved to be banished from society. See criticism on Porter's Moral Science, in Luth= 
eran Quarterly, Apr. 1885: 28-331. 


(ec) Nor in the nature of things (Price),—whether by this we mean their 
fitness (Clarke), truth (Wollaston), order (Jouffroy), relations (Wayland), 
worthiness (Hickok), sympathy (Adam Smith), or abstract right (Haven and 
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Alexander); for this nature of things is not ultimate, but bas its ground in 
the nature of God. We are bound to worship the highest; if anything 
exists beyond and above God, we are bound to worship that—that indeed is 
God. 

See Wayland, Moral Science, 448; Hickok, Morul Science, 27-34; Haven, Moral Phi- 
fosophy, 27-4; Alexander, Moral Science, 140-195. In opposition to all the forms of this 
theory, we urge that nothing exists Independently of or above God. “If the ground 
of morals exist independently of God, vither [t has ultimately no authority, or it usurps 
the throne of the Almighty, Any rational being who kept the law would be perfeet 
without God, and the moral centre of ail Intelligences would be outside of God” (Talbot). 
God is not a Jupiter controlled by Fate. He is subject te no law but the Inw of his own 
nature, Nodlese obtipe—character rules~ purity is the highest, And therefore to holi- 
hess all creatures, yoluntarily or involuntarily, are constrained to bow. Hopkins, Law: 
of Love, T—" ight and wrong bave nothing to do with things, but only with actions; 
nothing to do with any nature of things existing necessarily, but only with the nature of 
persons." Another has sald; “The idea of right cannot be original, since right means 
conformity to some standard or rale." ‘This standard or rule is not an abstraction, but 
an existing being—the infinitely perfect God. 

B, The Scriptural View. According to the Scriptures, the ground of 
moral obligation is the holiness of God, or the moral perfection of the 
divine naturo, conformity to which is the law of our moral being (Chalmers, 
Calderwood, Gregory, Wuttke). We show this: 

(a) From the commands: ‘Ye shall be holy," whore the ground of ob- 
ligation assigned is simply and only ; “for I am holy” (1 Pet, 1:16); and 
“Ye therefore shall be perfect,” where the standard laid down is: **as your 
heavenly Father is perfect" (Mat, 6:48). Here we have an ultimate reason 
and ground for being and doing right, namely, that God és right, or, in 
other words, that holiness is his nature. 

(6) From the nature of the love in which the whole law is summed up 
(Mat, 22: 37—‘*thon shalt love the Lord thy God"; Rom. 18 : 10—love 
therefore is the fulfilment of the law"). This love is not regard for ab- 
atract right or for the happiness of being, much leas for one’s own interest, 
but it is regard for God as the fountain and standard of moral excellence, 
or, in other words, love for God os holy. Hence this love is the principle 
and source of holiness in man. 

(¢) From the example of Christ, whose life was essentially an exhibition 
of supreme regard for God, and of supreme devotion to his holy will As 
Christ saw nothing good but what was in God (Mark 10: 18—“nono is good 
gaye one, even God"), and did only what he saw the Father do (John 5; 19; 
see also 830—" T seek not mine own will, but the will of him that sent me”), 
#0 for us, to be like God is the sum of all duty, and God's infinite moral 
excellence is the supreme reason why we should be like him. 

For statements of the correct view of the ground of moral obligation, see Chalmers, 
Moral r M2420; Calderwood, Moral Philosophy ; Gregory, Christian Ethic, 
12-122: Wutthe, Christian Ethics, 2: 60-107; Talbot, Ethical Prolegomens, fn Bap. Quar., 
July, 18, S74: “The wround of all moral Inw is the nature of God, or the ethical 
nature of God in relation to the Iike nature in man, or the imperativencas of the divine 
nature." Plato: “The divine will is the fountain of all efficiency; the divine reason bs 
the fountain of all law; the divine onture is the fountain of ail virtue." For further 
Aiecuesion of thé subject, see section on the Law of God. Sce also Thornwell, Theology, 
1: MLB; Hintow, Art of Thinking, 47-02; Goldwin Smith, in Contemporary Review, 
Mareb, 15%, and Jan., 1554; H, B. Smith, System of Theology, 16-281, esp, 25. Holiness 
§S the goal of man's spiritual career; pee t Thee, 3512—" Te the eae be may weblish your hearts 
‘uphlamable in holmes before onr God and Feber.” ~The greatest recent work on the general subject 
is that of James Martineau, Types of Ethical Theory. 
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‘Son, ou whom our being in the true God rests, is this trae God himself” 
(see Ebrard, Com. in loco). 


Other pasages might be bore adduced, as John 20; 28—* My Loel and my God” > Gab 
rienced Vac a ALS; ng in he form a Gl Dutt we 











ma Ri howoren bare rt 6. he ter Yer continue rad ae ra 


a Toren 
Horeyerts @rés Is established beyond contradiction; ‘see Westcott, 
unnmistakable | 
Christ. Meyer says that the apostics actunily call Christ God only in. 
to maintain | 


6—"T anid, Yo are gods, ani all of you sons of the Mast High"; 7" newerthelew ye ehall die Like men, 
‘ons of the princes.” Cf. John 10: 34-36—" If be called them ged, anto whom tho werd af God cxme” (w 
God's commissioned and appointed representatives), how much more proper fo 
who Is ono with the Futher to call himself God, 

As inn Bs. 82:7 those who bad boon called gods aro represented as dyinit. so tn Te WT 
Seabee arene cere Ann. Par. 
“ Although: 


Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 
(6) Old Testament descriptions of God are applied to him. : 
‘This application to Christ of titles and names exclasively appropriated to 

God is inoxplicablo, if Christ was not regarded as being himself God. 

peculiar awe with which the term ‘Jehovah’ was set apart by a 

strenuous monotheists aa the sacred and incommunicable name of the | 

self-existent and covenant-keeping God forbids the belief that the | 
ture writers could have used it as the designation of a subordinate 
created being. : 
nit" ia ear yam 


et Fehorab.” John £2 41 —" These things said Isaiah, tocanse he maw bis glory; and he spaks of hits” Cf. €, 
~Fofers to fk 6: 4—" In the year that King Dasiah died [ saw Jehovah sitting upon a throne” Se tis Bp 4: 
—Pmmaare of tho gift of Chriet... ted captivity captive is an application to Christ of what 
Johovah in Ps, 68; 3% Tn {Pt 3:18 moreover, we read, with all the great uncials, 

the Fathers, and all the best versions; "sactfy in year beirts Christ as Lord”: here the apostle 
borrows his langunwe from 1s 4:13, where we rend: "Tee Lord of hava, him shall ye sametiy.” 
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Whon we remember that, with the Jews, God's covenant-title was so micred that forthe 
Kothib (~"* writton") Jehooah there was always substitated the Kert (= read”—Lmper~ 
ative) Adonas, in order to avold pronunciation of the great Name, it seems the more re~ 
markable that the Greek equivaleatof ‘Jehovah’ should have been 40 constantly used of 
ee Km. 10; $""confees. Jems as Lord”; 1 Our, 12=3—"'no man ean wey, Jewns tx Lond, bat se 
ae > 

Te isinteresting to note that 1 Maccabecs does not once use the word Peds. or «dpias, or 
any othor direct designation of God unless it be ovparde (of. “even... by the beaver — 
Mb5:30). So the book of Exther contains no mention of the name of God, though the 
apocryphal additions to Rather, which are found only in Groek, contain the bame of 
God in the first verse, and mention it in all eight times. Soe Bissell, Apocrypha, ia 
Lange's Commentary; Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 18; Max Miller oo Semitic Mono~ 
thelam, in Chips from a German Workshp, 1: 337. 


(c) He posseases the attributes of God. 


Among these are life, self-existence, immutability, trath, love, holiness, 
eternity, omnipresence, omniscience, omnipotence. All these attributes 
are ascribed to Christ in connections which show that the terms are used 
in no secoudary sense, nor in any sense predicable of a creature, 


Life: Sono 1 =A—"tn him was Bfe!; 4 =6—"T am... the life” Selfeetetence : John $2 20—"dayw 
‘fe in himself”; Hab. 7 = 16—" power of an andless fe.” Zmunuterbitity = Heb. 13 = 8—"Jeous Chrint is the same 
yoorerday and te-dsy, yea and forever.” ‘Trut/es Jobo 14 =6—"L am ...5 dhe truth”; Ber, 3 7—" he that in 
tue!” Love; 1 John 3 = 16—"Berey know we love” (rh aydrqy the personal Love, as the per~ 
sonal Truth) “because he lxid down Ais lift for us." Holdwexs ; Luke 1: 35—"vhet whieb is to bo born ball be 
malled holy, the Son of Ged” + John 6; G9—" thou art the Holy Ona of God"; Hed. 7; 26—"holy, guileless, undated, 
paraded, from sinners.” 

‘Bternity: John {:4— Io the beginning was the Werk.” Godot says dv dpxj = not *in eternity,” 
but ‘in the beginning of che creation"; the eternity of the Wont being an inference 
from the jr—tho Word soa, when the world wns orcciterd; of. Geo, 1: 1—"In the beginning God 
eed” But Meyer says, ¢ opi) here rises above the historical conception of “in the begin~ 
ning” in Genesis (which includes the beginning of time Itself) to the absolute conception 
of anterfority to tne; the creation is something subsequent. He finds a parallel in 
Prov. 8: 2—de spas med 00 rhe yy Mojom, The interpretation ‘in the beginning of the 
gospel * is entirely unexegetical ; 40 Meyer. Bo Jobo 17 .5—"glory which I had with thee baluew she 
sword wan”; Hoh 1 :4—"choon us in him before ube foundation of the world.” Dorner also says that 
4 dpxi in John 1:1 ent * the boginaing of the world,’ but designates the point buck of 
‘hich it is impossible to go, (, ¢. eternity ; the world is first spoken of in vere 3, Joba 
1; SA" before Abrodam was bora, 1am; Gol. | :17—"be ls Deere all ings"; Heb. 4: tthe heavens “aball 
‘Petia ; bat thou continuest” ; Rer, 21 >6—'E am tbo Alphs abd the Omega, Ube berinming and the ond.” 

‘Omntpresence : Mat. 2% :20—"1 am with you alway”; pb, 1: Z2—" the fanese of him that Alleth all in ll.” 
Omntecience; Mat. 0: 4—" Jeres ksowing Geir Ghonghts"”; John 2 = 24, 25—"enew all men. ... knew what wan 
fin moan" ; 18 > 20" keowest all things”: { Gor. 4: 5—"umtil the Lord coma, who will both bring light the hidden 
things of darkness and. make manifest the counsels of the bourts"”; Col. 2: 3—"in whom are all the treastires of wis 
dom and Knowledge hidden.” Omnipotence: Mat. 28: 18—"All authority hath Seen given unto ms in heaven and 
fon earth"; Rev, 1:8—"the Lord Ged, whieh ix and whicd was and whichis to com the Almighty,” 


(a) The works of God are ascribed to him. 


We do not here speak of miracles, which may be wrought by communi- 
cated power, but of such works as the creation of the world, the upholding 
of all things, the final raising of the dead, and the judging of all men. 
Power to perform these works cannot be delegated, for they are character- 


istic of omnipotence. 

Creation: Joka |: 3—" All things were made through him; 1 Cer. §: 6—* one Land, Jesus Christ, through whean 
fare all thingy” ; Gok. 1; 16-—"all things have boon created thrvagh him, and unto him”; Hob 1: 10—"Theu, Lend, in 
ee eee ees ance a Re aren Seale ah May Bet. 3c lte the 
Regizning of the ervation of God” (of. Plato: “Mind is the dpx% of motion"). ‘Upholding: Col 
2:42" im bee all things consist (marg. “hold togather”); Heb. { ,3—“‘upboing all things by Ube word af his 

power” PROT mEE AHS setbire ‘ths Sarda: John 5 = 27, 23—"awtbority to execute jedgment™ ; 
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"all chat are in the tombs shall bear his voiot, and ball come forth ; Mat, 5 : 31, 82—" at on the thruns of his glory = 
and before him hall be gathered all the nations.” 

See Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 18%. Per eontra, see Examination of Liddon's Ramp- 
ton Lectures, 72, Chirlat’é work in the world «8 Revealer of God and Redeemer frou 
din ix also, to the believer, @ proof of his divinity, We do not bere urge thisargument, 
for the reason that opponents of the doctring In question, having low views of the 
‘nature of that work, assume that it could have beea wrought, as they believe that 
Jesus’ miracles were wrought, by communicated power. 


(e) He receives honor and worship due only to’ God, 

The address of Thomas, in John 20 : 28, cannot be interpreted as a sud- 
den appeal to God in surprise and admiration, without charging the apostle 
with profanity, Nor can it be considered a mere exhibition of overwrought 
enthnsinam, since it was accepted by Christ, As addressed directly to 
Obrist and as unrebuked by Christ, it can be regarded only as a just ac- 
knowledgment on the part of Thomas that Christ was his Lord and his God. 

Jehu 20 ; 28—" Thomas anewored and said unto him, My Lord aad my God," Alford, Com. tn tinea: “The 
‘Socinian view that these words are merely an exclamation ts refuted (1) by the fact 
‘that no such exclamations were in use among the Jews; (2) by the emev airy; (8) by 
the tm possibility of referring the 4 «dpe mov to another than Jesus: soo vera 13; (4) by 
the N. T. usage of expressing the vooative by the nominative with an article; (5) 
‘by the psychological absurdity of such a supposition; that one just convinced of 
‘the presence of him whom he dearly loved should, instead of addressing him, break 
out into an irrelevant ery; (6) by the further absurdity of supposing that, If such 
were the cus, the Apostle John, who of all the sured writers most constantly keops in 
mind the object for which he Is writing, should have recorded anything #0 beside that 
object: (7) by the Intimate conjunction of serioreveer.” 

John § ; 21—* that all may honor the Sea, even ax they honor Uhe Father” ; Acts 7-59 —"Stephes, calling spon the 
‘Lord, and saying, Lord Jesus, resive my spirit” (of. Lake 23: 46—JJemus’ words : *Pather, into thy hands f 
commend my spirit”); Rom. 10 : 9—" contous with thy mouth Jecas ax Lord’; 12—'*wheeoewer shall wall upon the 
name of the Lord shall be sarod” (ef. Gen. 4: 26—"Than bagan men to wall upox the nams of the Lard"); 2 Gor. + 
24, 25-—" thie do in romembreaoe of ms" -— worship of Christ ; eb, 11 6—"let ail the angels of God worship 
‘ims; Phil. $2 10, 11—"im the name of Jesus rary Knee should bow... every tongue shoald comfem that Jesus Chrivt 
a Tord; Rev. 6 :12-14—"-worthy is tbe Lamb that bath been skin to revsive the power . : 
“Lend and Sevior Jewas Obrist. To him be the glory"; 2 Tim. 4: 18 and Hab. 13: 21-—""to whom be the glory for evar 
asd ever'—these aacriptions of eternal glory to Christ imply his deity. See also 1 Pe 4: 
‘Wo senetify im your hearts Christ ax Lond" and Spb. $< B—* mibjeting yourselves one te another in the fear of 
Grit.” “Mere ts enjoined an attitude of mind toward Christ which would be idolatrous if 
Christ were not God. See Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 2%, 96, 


(f) His name is associated with that of God upon a footing of equality. 

We do not here allude to 1 John 6: 7 (the three heavenly witnesses), for 
the latter part of this verso is unquestionably spurious ; but to the formula 
of baptism, to the spostolic benedictions, and to those passages in which 
eternal life is said to be dependent equally upon Christ and upon God, or 
in which spiritual gifts are attributed to Christ equally with the Father. 


‘The formuta of baptiam : Mat. 28 ;19—beplising them ints the name of th Pather and of the Sen and of 
‘the Moly Ghee; of, Kete2 : 38—"be buptisod every ene of you in te mame of Swan Christ™; Rom. 6: 3—~" baptised 
inte Christ ema” “In the common baptismal formula the Son and the Spirit are covirds- 
mated with the Father, and sis éroxe bas religious significance.” It would be both absurd 
and profane to speak of baptizing Into the name of the Father and of Moses, 

The apostolic emedsetions* 4 Car, 1 3— Grace to you and peace from Ged ear Father and the Leet Jews 
Garist”™ 5B Ger, 1D 1" The race of he Lord Foun Chrint, and the lore of God, and the commanion of the Moly 
hon, be with yo all” “In these benedictions grace fx something divine, and Christ has 
power to impart it But why do we find "Gel instead of simply "the Father," asin the bap= 
tismal formula? Bocause it is only the Father who does not become man or bave a 
historical existence. Elsewhere he ts specially called ‘Ged te Pether, to distinguish him 
from God the Son and God the Holy Spirit (Gal 1:1 3; Bek 3 
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Other passages: Jahn 17:3 this i io warna, ttt they chonld Know thes the only true God, and him whew 
ou dist end, even Jesus Christ"; Mat. {1 :22—No ons Rnwwth the Sun, save the Puber; maiher doth any know 
thy Father, save the Son, snd he to wbomacever tbe Son wileth to revel him": 4 Cor {2:46 dhe mame Spirit . 
‘whe mame Lord (Christ)... . he same Goi” (the Futher) bestow spiritual gifte, « g. faith: 
‘Rom, 10: 17—" belief cometh of hearing, and bearing by the word of Christ”; peace; Col, 3) t—"let the peace off 
(ris rule in your bear,” 2 Then, 2:16" Now our Lard Jesus Obist Name nd God wer Father... comfort your 
darts "—two names with a verb in the singular intimate the oneness of the Father and 
the Son (LAllie). Ter, 22; 3—" the throne of Gol and of tbe Lamb 


(g) Equality with God is expressly claimed. 

Here we may refer to Jesus’ testimony to himself, already treated of 
among the proofs of the supernatural character of the Scripture teaching 
(sco page 91). Equality with God is not only claimed for himself by 
Jesus, but it is claimed for him by his apostles, 

‘John 5: 18—" called God hin own Pathor, making himself equal with God"; Phil. 2: 6—"who, being in the form of 
‘God, conntit not tbe being oa an eyuality with God s thing to be grasped” = counted not his equality with 
God a thing to de forcibly retained. Christ made and left upon his contemporaries the 
impression that he elumed to be God. The New Testament hus left, upon the great 
mass of those who have read {t, the Impression that Jesus Christ claims to be God. If 


be is not God, he is a deceiver or f4 self-deceived, and, in either case, Christus, ef now 
Deus, non bonis, See Nicoll, Life of Jesus Christ, 187. 


(4) Further proofs of Christ's deity may be found in the application to 
him of the phrases: ‘Son of God,’ ‘Image of God"; in the declarations of 
his oneness with God ; in the attribution to him of the fulness of the God- 
head. 

Mat, 26:6) G4—“"T sdjure theo by the tiving God, that thon tall ox whether thou be the Christ, the Son of Ged, 
Jesus maith unto him, Thou hast mid "—1t Is for this testimony that Christ dics. Gi 1 :15—"the image 
at Ge invisible God; Heb, 1:3—te afulgner ef his [che Father's) glory, a the very image o his wb 
tayo”: Joka 10 :30-—°T and my Tather wre one™ ; 14: 9—" he that ath ax we Beth amen the Father” 47: 1, 2 
<a Wey wey be one ever ab we are eae Ca 29m im dwelt all the feof tht Giada" 
‘ef. V1" far it wae the good pleasure of the Patber that ia im sbould all the falnes dwell." or (mang,) “for 
‘whole futnons ot (od wan plans vo Awol in him.” John 18 ; 15—all things whatsoever the Father bath are mise; 
$7; 10" al things that ere mine atv thine, and thine are mine.” 


(®) These proofs of Christ's deity from the New Testament are corrobo- 
rated by Christian iene 


Christian experience recognizes Christ as an absolutely perfect Savior, 
perfectly revealing the "Godhead. and worthy of unlimited worship and 
adoration ; that is, it practically recognizes him as Deity. But Christian 
experience also recognizes that through Christ it has introduction and 
reconciliation to God ns one distinct from Jesus Christ, as one who was 
alienated from the soul by its sin, bat who is now reconciled through Jesus” 
desth. In other words, while recognizing Jesus as God, we are also com- 
pélled to recognize a distinction between the Father and the Son through 
whom we come to the Father, 

Although this experience cannot be regarded as an independent witness 
to Tesua’ claims, since it only tests the truth already made known in the 
Biblo, still the irresistible impulse of every person whom Christ has saved 
to lift his Redeemer to the highest place, and bow before him in the lowliest: 

i is strong evidence that only that interpretation of Scripture cau be 
troe recognizes Christ's absolute Godhead. It is the church's con- 
sciousness of her Lord's divinity, indeed, and not mere speculation upon 
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the relations of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, that has compelled the formn- 
lation of the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity. 


‘In the totter of PHiny to Trajan, it is said of the early Christians “quod essent sollti 
carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere invicen.”” The prayers and hymna of the Chureb show 
whut the churoly bas believed Seripture to teach, Dwight Moody ts sald to buve received 
‘his first conviction of the truth of the gospel from hearing tho conciading words of n 
prayer, “For Christ's sake, Amen,” when awakened from physical slumber in Dr. 
Kirk's chu Boston. These words, wherever uttered, imply man’s dependence and 
Christ's . Bee New Englander, 1878; 4, Dr. Shedd: “The construction of the 
doctrine of the Trinity started, not from the consideration of the three persona, but 
from belief in the deity of one of them "—Chriat, 


Is contemplating passages apparently inconsistent with those now cited, 
in that they impute to Christ weakness and ignorance, limitation and sub- 
jection, we are to remember, first, that our Lord was truly man, as well as 
truly God, and that this ignorauce or weakness may be predicated of his 
human nature alone; secondly, that the divine nature itself was in some 
way limited and humbled during onr Savior’s earthly life, and that these 
passages may describe him as he was in his estate of humiliation, rather 
than in his original and present glory; and, thirdly, that there is an order of 
office and operation which is consistent with essential oneness and equality, 
but which permits the Father to be spoken of aa first and the Son as second, 
‘These statements will be further elucidated in the treatment of the present 
doctrine and in subsequent examination of the doctrine of the Person of 
Christ. 

‘There were certain things of which Christ was ignorant: Mark 13; 32—"et that day or that 
our kneweth mo ont, nok even the angels in heaven, neither the Son, but the Father.” He was autject to 
physical fatigue: John 4: 6-—"Jecus therefore, being wenritd with his journey, aut thus by the wall” There 
was a limitation connected with Christ's taking of lurnan flesh: Phil 2: 7—" emptied himself, 
aking the form of a mervast, being made in the likeness of men"; John i) 24—"the Father is greater then I." 
‘There is a subjection, aa respects order of office and operation, which is yet consistent 
with equality of essence and onences with God: 1 Gor, 15: 28—" then shall (he Sen alto himself be 
ssabjectad to him that did subject all things unto him, thas Ged may be all in ail” ‘This must be interpreted 
‘consistently’ with Jabn 17: 5—'glorify thon mo with thine own self with ths glory which 1 bad with thas 
Datos the worid wa,” and with Phil. 2:6 whore this glory ls described as being “the form of God," 
and ‘quality with God” 

Tt Is inconcelyuble that any mere creature should say, “God is greater than Tam," or 
should be spoken of as ultimately nnd ina mysterious way becoming “subject to God.” 
In bis state of humiliation Chrixt was subjeot to the Spirit ( sett; 2—“ altar that be bad given 
‘commandment Ghrough the Holy Ghont™ ; 10: 3 —"*God waviinted him with thr Holy Ghost «for Ged was with 
him“; ‘eb, 9: 14-—" throug’ the etarmal Spirit offerot himulf without blemish unto God in his state of 
exaltation Chriat is Lord of the Spirit («vpiow wveéuovoe~2 Oi. 3 18—Meyer), giving the 
REA acer ee SURGES CD BPE: Moh, 2:7, mang.—"Thos sadder him for a little while lower 

“ban the sags.” On the whole subject, ace Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, 262, 31; Thomasius, 
Christ! Porson und Werk, 1: t-04; Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 127, 2%, 458; per contra, 
seo Examination of Liddon, 28, 206, 


OG. The Holy Spirit is recognized as God, 


(a) He is spoken of as God; (6) the attributes of God are ascribed to 
him, such as life, trath, love, holiness, eternity, omnipresence, omniacience, 
omnipotence; (c) he does the works of God, such ax creation, regenera- 
tion, resurrection ; (d) he receives honor due only to God; (e) he is axso~ 
ciated with God on w footing of equality, both in the formula of baptism 
and in the apostolic benodictions. 
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(a) Spoken of ax Gort, Acts 5:3, 4—~"lie to ths Koly Ghost . ‘ied unte men, but unto God "'y 
1 Oar. 3: 16—" yo are a tample of God... the Spirit of God dwolloth in yon”; 6 =19—" your body is temple of the 
Woly Ghost"; 12: 4-G—" same Sperit. . . ‘same Lard. «ke God, who worketh all things in all" — "Phe divine 
‘Trinlty is bere indicated in an ascending climax, in such a way that we pase from the 
Spirit who bestows the gifts to the Lord (Christ) who is served by means of, them, and 
finally to God, who us the absolute first cnuse and possessor of all Christian powers 


Serice: 1 or. 2:10—" the Spirit searcheth all things, yes, the deep things of Ged." Omnipotences 1 Cor. 
12: t1—“all Wes (including gitts of healings and mirncles) worksth thr ona and the same Spirit, 
dividing to each one severally eves as be will.” 

{c) Works of God. Creation: Gan. £2 marg, —* spirit of Got wes brvoding upon the tsce of the waters” 
‘Casting out of demons: Mat 12 (24 marg.—"if I by to Spirit of Gok coat out demons.” Conviction 
oof sin: doko 16:8" convict the world in respect of sin.” Regeniorution : Joba 3; 8—"born of the Spirit" 
TAG: S—"rmeving of the Holy Ghar.” Hogurrection : Ram. § 11° quicken als your mortal bedi through 
Ais Spirit"; 1 Cor. 15 = 45—" Tho last Adaam batauné a life-giving spirit™ 

(®) Honor due ta Gos. 1 Cor, 3: 16—"* ye are x tample af Ged... the Sprit of God awelleth in you"—be 
who inhabits the temple is the object of worship there. See also the next item. 

(e) Amoolated with God. Formuta of baptism: Mat 25 ;19—"Rapticing them into the name of 
‘the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.” If the baptisrnal formula is worship, then we have 
here worship paid to the Spirtt, Apostolic bencdictions: 2 Our, 12: 14—" The grace of the lard 
Jesus Christ, and the love of Gud, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be with you a.” If the apostolic bene- 
dictions are prayers, thon we have bore a prayor to the Spirit. 1 Pet 1: 2—" foreknowledge of 
Go tha ether... sanction of the Spirit... speinlling of the blood of Jesus Christ." 


As spirit is nothing less than the inmost principle of life, and the spirit 
of man ia man himself, so the Spirit of God must ba God (see 1 Cor. 
2:11—Meyer). Christian experience, moreover, expressed as it is in the 
prayers and hymns of the church, furnishes an argument for the deity of 
the Holy Spirit similar to that for the deity of Christ. When our eyes are 


opened to see Christ as a Savior, we are compelled to recognize the work in 
us of a divine Spirit who has taken of the things of Christ and has shown 
them to us; and this divine Spirit we necessarily distinguish both from the 
Pather and from the Son. Christian oxperionce, however, is not an original 
and independent witness to the deity of the Holy Spirit: it simply shows 
what the church has held to be the natural and unforced interpretation of 
the Scriptures, and so confirms the Scripture argument already adduced, 

This proof of the deity of the Holy Spirit is not invalidated by the limi- 
tations of his work under the Old Testament dispensation. John 7: 39— 
“for the Holy Spirit was not yet”—means simply that the Holy Spirit 
could not fulfil his peculiar office as Revealer of Christ until the atoning 
work of Christ should be accomplished. 

Join 7 < 39 4s to be interpreted fn the light of other Seriptures which assert the agency of 
the Holy Spirit under the old dispensation (Ps ft: il—"tke net thy holy spirit from me") und 
which describe his pecullur office under the new dispensation (Jobm 16:14 15—"be shall take 
cof mink and shall dedare it unto you"), Timitation in the manner of the Spirit's work in the 
©. T. involved a limitation in the extent and power of italso, Pentecost was the flowing 
forth of a tide of spiritual influence which had hitherts boon dammed up. Henceforth 
the Holy Spirit was the spirit of Jesus Christ, taking of the things of Christ and showing 
them, applying his finished work to human hearts. and rendering the hitherto localized 
Savior omnipresent with atl bis scattered followers to the end of timo, 

For proofs of the deity of the Holy Spirit, see Walker, Doctrine of the Holy Spirit; 
Hare, Mission of the Comforter; Parker, The Paraclete; Cardinal Manning, Temporal 
Mission of the Holy Ghost; Dick, Lectures on Theology, 1: 41-80, Further references 
are iiven in connection with the proof of the Holy Spirit's personality. 





A ‘Paseages which seem to teach plurality of sone wort in thie Godhead 
@ Bis eal oat iPS enka el OS ee 
‘use remarkable, when we consider that the singular 7% was also in 
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{e) the Spirit of God is distinguished from God; (J) there are a threefold 
aseription and a threefold benediction, 

(a). 29 19—"Ge coped [psa } m4 rf my ebe's Roc; 95.7 —" a hr a a 
sand called the place KI-Betbeh: Dewuae Where Ged was revealed [pluurul] upto bits." ()) Geo. 2:2—“Let ax maker 
mat in our image, aller our Likeness”; 3: 22—"*Bebold, the man is bonne ax one of us"; 11; 7—"Ge ta Me es gem 
don, and there ennfoand their language"; 12, 6 = §—'* Whom phall I sand, and who will go Sie oh?” (eb Gen. 10038 
Than Jehovah rained apen Solos wad upan Gomorrah brisastone and fre fre Jeboved wat of beara” ie 8 F— 
“'T will bave meroy upon the house of Judah, and will sare them by Jeborah Ubeir God," (d) Pa 2: 7—"Ther arta 
on; thin day have T begotten thee"; Prov. 30 :4—"Who hath evtablishel all ube ands of the arth ? What i Kame 
‘name, and hal fs hisses wane, if thon newest? ™ (@) en, 1; 1, and 2, marg—° God created .... 

‘wt brooling’”; Px 33: 6—"By the yord of tbe Lord were the henvens made; nd all the Boot of sh 

epi) of bis mouth”; 1248; 16=""the tar God hath seat me and bis spirit” ¢ 63: 7, 10—" 

Sedona... grieed his oly sprit” (f) 1k 6:9-—the trisagion ; “Holy, bly, holy"; Seam. 6; 426" 
ord bie thor, and hoop tive: The Lord make his fen to shine upon thee, and be gracioer ate Chee: ‘Tha Lard eh ep 
‘bis countenance mpon thee, and give thee peace.” 

‘It has been suggested that ax Baal was worshiped in different places and under aif 
ferent names, as Bual-berith, Baal-tanan, Baal-peor, Baal-ecbub, and his pricets coud 
call upon any one of these as possessing certain personifiod attributes of Bail, while 
Yet the whole wns called by the plural term * Baalim," und Elijah could say; “Call 
Four Gods,” 40 * Hlohim ‘ may be the collective designation of the God who: 
fn diferent localities; sve Robertson Stnith, Old Testament tn the Jewlsh: 


plural, while the plural ' Elobim’ is the term commonly used in addresses to God. The 
seoms to show that *Eaalim * isu collective term, while ' Rlohim’ is not. So when Ewald, 
Lebre vou Gott, 2: 85, distinguishes five names of God, corresponding to Sve great 
periods of the bistory of Teruel, és. the “Almighty” of the Patriarchs, the “Jehovah” 
of the Covenant, the“ God of Hosts” of the Monarchy, the " Holy One" of the 
onomist and the later prophetic age, and the “Our Lord” of Judaism, he: 
fact that these designations are none of them confined to the times to whieh 
attribated, though they may haye been predominantly used fn those times. 

ae eee ee ee 
to the Son (Ps. 45 : 6; of. Heb. 1:8), need not prevent us from believing 
that the term was originally chosen as containing an allusion to a certain 
plurality in the divine nature. Nor is it snfficient to call this plural a simple 
‘ pluratie majestaticus’; since it is easier to derive this common figure from 
divine usage than to derive the divine usage from this common figure— 
especially when we consider the constant tendency of Israel to polytheism. 
Ts 45:6; of. Hob 1) 8—"o tbe Son he wlth, Tay throne, 0 Gol, is for ever and fren” Hore it ls God who 
culls Christ “Ge or “Elobim.” ‘The royal style of specch was probably « custom of mueh 
later date than the time of Moses, Iharaoh does not use it. In Gen 45 43-44, he says: “T 
have aot thee overall the land of Fgypt..... I'am Pharach.” 

‘This anctent Hebrew application of the plural to God ts often explained Ch 
plural of dignity, one who combines in himself many reasons for adoration (0 
AQY to fear, to ndore).. Oehler, O, T. Theology, 1: 128-19), calls tt a tees 
plural,” signifying unlimited greataess. The Hebrews had many plural forms, where we 
should use the singular, a4 ‘heavens’ Instead of ‘heaven,’ * waters’ instead of * water.” 
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We too speak of ‘news,’ * wages,’ and sty “you! instead of *thou"; see B. W. Robertson, 


Bpiphanina, 
Grammar, 906; Girdlestone, 0. T. Synonyms, 98, $3; Alexander on Paulin 1 
‘8:12, 


B, Passages relating to the Argel of Jehovals, 

(a) The angel of Jehovah identifies himself with Jehovah; (6) 
identified with Jehovah by othdra; (c) he accepts worship due 

God, Thongh the phrase ‘angel of Jehovah’ is sometimes nsed in the 
later Scriptures to denote a merely human messenger or 

seems in the Old Testament, with hardly more than a 


designate the pro-incarnate Logos, whose manifestations in 

human form foreshadowed his final coming in the flesh. 

fa) Gen, 22) 1, 16—"the angel of Jehovah called unto him (Abraham, when about to sacrifice 
Temac) .. . . by myself hove I sworn, saith Jehovab™; 21:1, 13—"the angel of God said unto me (Jacob) 
+ ~~ - Tam the Goll of Bethea" (b) Gen. 16 : 9, 12-—"angnl of Jehorah said anto ber... aad she called the ame 


cof the midst of the bush . ... put off thy thoos from o® thy fort"; Judges 13: 29-21-—" angel of the Lord senda. 
Maso sad is wife. fl om ther fam... Macon aid... We shall waraly die, boeanon we have sown Go* 

‘The “segul of the Lard" appears to We # human messenger tn Ragga t:43—"apeai the Lary wee 

wenger”; a created angel in Mat t: 20—"an angel of the Lord (called Gabriel) appeared unio” 

Seong An Adis 5; 26—""an angel of the Lord spake unto Philip"; and in 12:7—""an angel of tbe Lee stood 
byhin” (Peter!, But commonly, in the O. T., these appearances sem to be preliminary 
manifestations of the divine Logos, as in Ge 18:2 {2—"three men stool over against him (.Abra- 
Traen).. And the Lard said unto Abraham; Dan. 3 = 25, 23—"tho agpoot of Che foneth 6 Like 4 aon of Ube gods, 
esas ‘who hath mt his angel.” ‘Tho N. '. “sugel of tbe Lard" does not perrnlt, 
the O.'T. “saget of the lond'* requires, worship (Ret. 22:8 G—"See thon dois uot"; ef. Be 2: G—" pat 
of thy show"). As supporting this interpretation, see Rengstenberg, Christology, I = 107- 
124; J, Pye Smith, Soripture Testimony to the Messiah, As opposing it, see Hofmann, 
Schriftheweis, 1; 82%, 378; Kurtz, History of Old Covenant, 1:181. On the whole sub- 
Jeet, see Bib, Sac, 157: O03-015. 

©. Descriptions of the divine Wisdom and Word. 

(a) Wisdom is represented as distinct from God, and as eternally exist- 
ing with God; (6) the Word of God is distinguished from God, aa 
executor of his will from everlasting. 

(ea) Prov. €=1— Doth not wisdom cry?! Cf. Mak 11 10" windom is faitiied by her works"; ‘Luke 7 8— 
* winlow: is Justified of all her ildren"”: 11; 49—"Therefore also said the wisdom of Ood,1 will send unto them 

send spontles””; Prov. 8: 22,90, 31—"The Lord pesseased me in the Beginning of Wis way, Before his works of 
Md. cs Tv by him, ns 8 mast workraan; and T was daily bis doight. And my dallght wae with th wns of 
tara"; of. 2:10" The Lard by wisdom fvanded the earth” and Web, 1/2—"his Son... Chrough whom... . be 
made the worlds.” (7) Ps. 107: 20—"Me sendeth his word, and bene them”; 19: 89-—"¥or erer, 0 Lord, Thy 
‘word is seiled in hauven " ; 147 : 15-16" He sendeth out is commandment .... Ha sendeth ont his word.” 

Iu the Apocryphal book Preval’ mh 24, 28, wisdom is deseribed as“ the bright 
ness of the eternal light," “the unspotted mirror of God's majesty,” and “the image 
of his goodness “—reminding us of Ib 1: 3—the efulgence of bis glory, aad the very image of bis 
tabstzns,” In Windom, 950, 10, wladom is represented ns being present with God when 
Ne toade the world, and the author of the book prays that wisdom may be sent to him 
‘out of God's holy heavens and from the throne of bis glory. 


It must be acknowledged that in none of these descriptions is the idea of 
personality clearly developed. Still loss is it trne that John the apostle 
derived his doctrine of the Logos from the interpretations of these descrip- 
tions in Philo Judes, John’s doctrine (John 1 ; 1-18) is radically differ- 
ent from the Alexandrian Logos-idea of Philo, This last is « Platonizing 








Raia te tos te oad ona ea 

God or as its expression in the world, But John is the first to presemt 
to ua a consistent view of this porsonality, to identify the Logon with they 
Messiah, und to distinguish the Word from the Spirit of God, 

Dorace, in his History of the Doctrine of the Person of Christ, 1: 10-45, and in bie 


System of Doctrine, 1: 348, 310, sves tho best acoount of Phil's doctrine of the Logos— 
He anys that Philo calls the Logos daxéyyeAot, doxupeis, Sevrepor dese. yer thle Eee 


tonism had no Trinity. ‘The truth is that by the doctrine of the ‘Trinity Cheistianlts= 


saepared Se eons Slee beets then of Sas ies ee 
a8 against false Jewish ideas of God’s unity and transcendence. Tt owes —_- 


toretgn sources. 
sie, notl no eenicn to rebate Borel 8 tee OED te Ot ee 


known to Philo. Philo's Logos does not and cannot become man. So says Dorner— 

‘Westoott, in Bible Commentary on John, Introd. xv-xvill, and on deni :1—"'The theo— 

logical use of the term [in John's gospel] appears to be derived directly frou: ther 

Palestinian Memra, and not from the Alexandrian Logos.” See also Réville, Dootrine= 

‘of the Logos in John and Philo; Godet on John, German transl, i, Mi; Cudwerth— 

Intellectual System, 3 ; 890-333; Preasens#, Lite of Jesus Christ, 3; Hagenbach, Histors— 
of Doctring, 1: M417; Liddon, Our Lord's Divinity, 6-11; Conant on Proverbs, Si. 


). Descriptions of the Messiah. 

(a) He is one with Jehovah; (4) yet he isin some sense distinet frome 
Jehovah, 

fo) Te 9) Gupte os a child i6 born unto us a sin & given ....and bis sane shall be called Waedectaii 
‘eansslor, Mighty God, Bveriusting Father, Prinon of Pace ; Micah $ ;2—* thou Bethlehem... whieh ars Ite 
‘cot uf thee nball ne come farth unto me tbat is % be ruler in Tuevel; whose goings forth have bees freee of hd, trem — 
rverlatting.” (0) Te 45:6, 7—"Thy Chrome, 0 God, is for ever and aver... therefore God, thy Gol, beth ane 
tho"; Mal. 3:1—"T wad my meswnger and be adall prepare tbo way before se; and the Land Whom 79 tthe 
hall maddomly come to his temple; and the memenger of tbe covenant vba ye delight ia.” Henderson, in ti 
Commentary on this passage, points out thut the Messiah Is here called *te tard” or "te 
Sovreign '—a title nowhere given in this form (with the article) to any but Jehowah; that 
he is predicted as coming to the tem ple as its proprietor; and that he is identified withe 
the angel of the covenant, elsewhere abown to be one with Jehovah himself. 


It is to be remembered, in considering this, as well as other classes of pas— 
sages previously cited, that no Jewish writer before Christ's coming had 
succeeded in constructing from them a doctrine of the Trinity, Only te 
those who bring to them the light of New Testament revelation do they 

Our general conclusion with regard to the Old Toatament intimstions 
muat therefore be that, while they do not by themselves furnish a sufficient: 
‘asia for the doctrine of the Trinity, they contain the germ of it, and may 
‘be used in confirmation of it when its trath is substantially proved from 
the New Testament. | 

‘That the Dootrine of the Trinity i# not plainly taught in the Hebrew Scriptares 
evident from the fact that Jews unite with Mohaitmedans in acousing trinttarians of 


polytheism, It should got eurprise us that the Old Testament teaching om this xabject 








B. His name fa mentioned im inimedtiate ti 
and in such a way as to imply his own personality. " 

(a) In connection with Christians; (5) in connection with Chris: = 
(c) in connection with the Futher and the Son, Tf the Pather and the Som 
are persons, the Spirit must be a person also, 

iy scemned tbe jhewt and wo as. | 

oe Se noe eens Se ee 
‘heen into the mame ths Father and of the Som and of the Holy Genk; 2 Gee. 13: H—'"tbe raem of the Lark Joma 
bri and thr love of God, amt thn communion af the Holy Goo. be with you all”; Jude why 
Spirit, kn yoursaven fn the love of Gat, Joking forthe murey of aur Lard Joos Christ"; 1 Pot tt, 2—Malat = 
sins to Sesh Go i a ses a ih a 


©. He performs acts proper to personality, 

That which searches, knows, speaks, testifies, reveals, convinces, com— 
mands, strives, moves, helps, guides, guides, creates, recreates, sanctifies, inspires 
makes intercession, orders the affairs of the church, perforins mirucles— 
raises the dead—cannot be a mere power, influence, efflux, or attribute of 
God, but must be a person. 

Gen. 1:2, marg—" tho spirit of God was brooding upon the Thon of bo waters" 342 eae 
‘with cus for evee'"; Luke {2 : 12—"'Tho Holy Spirit shall taa’h you in thet very Tour what yo eugbt te 
‘B: B—~bom of the Spirit”; 10) §—"eonvios the Rr bing peng age ere 
‘eta 2: A=" the Spirit gue them utterance; 8; 20—" Ube Sprit mid nie Philip, Ge mar; 
maid unto bim [Peter], Bebold, tare men stek then, .. go with them... for 1 have sent then 
Ghost said, Sapacats me Burnadas and Sani"; 16; 6 7—"'forbidden of the Roly Chom. « Spirit of 
‘eet; Rom, it~" quicken your mortal babies thruagh his Spirit”; 26—" Che Sprit ala helpeth ear 
maketh [nterounion for na”; 15: 18—"in the power of signs and wonder, inthe power of the Baly Ghat”; Ais 
251, 1th Spt snrebath all sings Ubings of God none know"lh, NRA rr 
‘severally even as be will; 2 Pet 1 -21—"' min apie frpen Ged, belt 
amrved by the Holy Ghost; £ Pet 1: 2—"'sanctifieation of the Spirit” Ts is somnetimes asked how a persoa 
ean be given in various measures, We answer, by being permitted to work fs our 
Debale with various degrees of power. Dormer: “To be power docs not belomg to the 
‘mpersonal.”” 


D. He is affected as a person by the acts of others, 


‘That which can be resisted, grieved, vexed, blasphemed, must be a per- 
son ; for only « person can perceive insult and be offended. ‘The blasphemy- 
against the Holy Ghost cannot be merely blasphemy against a power or 
attribute of God, since in that case blasphemy against God would be » 
Jess crime than blasphemy against his power. That aguinst which the an~ 
pardonable sin can be committed ronst be a person, 

Ys 0: 10—" they rebelled and grieved. his holy spirit”; Mat 12: 31—"overy sin and Dlagpboaiy wall be fangiem, 
‘unto mn; Yat the blsphomy agxit the Spirit hall ot be forgiven”; Acw 5: 574 4 9—"la we May Ghetere 
‘thou bast not fied unto mem, but ante God, ... agrecd together to tempt the Spirit of tho Lard"; Ty M—"ye de alwaye 
rast the Mily Ghost"; Bph. 4:30-~" grieve not tho Waly Spirit of God” Satan cannot Be *wrieved.” 
Selfishness ean be angered, but only love oan be grieved. ‘The passes just quoted 
show the Spirit's powession of an emotional nature. Henoe we read of "the here ef the 
Sprit (Kom. )9), The unutterable «ighings of the Christian in tntorceasory prayer (Ram 
§:%4, 77) reveal the mind of the Spirit, and show the Infinite depths of teching muleh ine 
awakened In God's heart by the sins and needs of men, ‘These deep destres and emotions 
whieh are only partially communicated to us, and which only God can understand, are 
conclusive proof that the Holy Spirit fa a person, 
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‘degimming and the emd."* (e) Jobe 17 2S —"0 Father, thor me with thine own. sf with Use piery whieh 1 baat 
‘dings wre msde thrvagh in tive (ee Lr, Ss Ce ‘a oa 
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ead the beavers are 

(0) Gen, 152" the spirit of God wea broadisg —oxisted therefor’ before creation; 2 X= 
‘woe of ths Ler were thr Soares ade; ad all he Bont of them by the tewth [pfrit] of his moni”; 
—* terwagls the ecermal Spit” 


2 Errors refuted by the foregoing passages. ° 
A. ‘The Sabellian, 
Sabellins (of Ptolomais in Pentapolis, 250) held that Father, Son, and 


will always exist, are not transitory, but which at the same time are no® 
eternal a parte ante. God as united to the creation is Pather; God aa 
united to Jesus Christ is Son ; God as united to the church is Holy Spirit. 
‘The Trinity of Subellins ia therefore an economic and not an immanent 
“aba (Teli 96 Zsa a pealtabaicon, rah aa 
eternal Trinity in the divine natore. 

Some bave interpreted Babellias as denying that the ‘Trinity ts etartal se 
parte post, a8 well a8 a parte ante, and as holding that, when the purpose 
of these temporary manifestations is accomplished, the Triad is resolved inte 
the Monad. This view easily merges in another, which makes the pe 
of the Trinity mere names for the ever-shifting phases of the divine 
‘Tho best statement of the Snbellian doctrine. according to the interpretation fin 


of Smyrna (2%), and Bory! of Arabia (2#) advocated substantiolly the same views 
‘They were called Monarchians ( névy épx), because they believed, not in the Trind, but 
oply in the Monad, They were called Patripassians, because thoy beld that, as Christ 
only God in human form, and this God suffers, therefore the Puther suffers. o 
A view similar to that of Sabeliius was held by Horace Bushnell, in his God in Christ, 
13-115, 190 9, 172-175, and Christ in Theology, 119, 120—" Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
belay incidental to the revelation of God, may be and probably are from eternity to | 
eternity, inssmuch as God may bayve revealed himself from eternity, and certainly will 
reveal himself so jong as there are minds to know him. It may be, In fact, the nature 
of God to reveal himself, as truly as It is of the sun to shine or of Living mind to 
He does not deny the immanent Trinity, but simply says we know nothing x 
Yeta Trinity of Persons in the divine essence ttachf he called plain trithelam. He pry 
“Sastrumental Trinity" to“ modal Trinity” asa designation of his doctrine. The dif 
ference between Bushnell on the one hand, and Sabellius and Scbieicrmacher on the 
other, seoms then to be the following: Sabellius and Sehiclormncher hold that the One 
hecames three In the process of revelation, and the three are only metic or modes of 
revelation, Father, Son, and Spirit are mere names applied to these modes of the divine 
action, there belng no internal distinctions in the divine nature. This is modalism, or a 
modal Trinity. Bushnell stands by the Trinity of revelation alone, aod protests against 
any constructive reasonings with regard to the immanent Trinity, 


It is evident that this thoory, in whatevor form it may be held, is far from 
satisfying the demands of Scripture. Scripture speaks of the second person of 
the Trinity as existing and acting before the birth of Jesus Christ, and of 
the Holy Spirit as existing and acting before the formation of the church. 
Both have a personal existence, eternal in the past as well as in the fature— 
which this theory expressly denies, 
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‘Stuart: Since God is revealed as Three, he must be esecatially or imanently three, 
back of revelation ; else the revelation would pot be true. Dorner: A Trinity af reve- 
Jation is # misrepresontation, If thore is not behind it a Trinity of nature. Twesten 
properly arrives at the threencas by considering, not so much what is Involved in the 
revelation of God to us, as what is involved in the revelation of God to himself. The 
unscripturainess of the Sabellian doctrine is plain, when we remember that upon this 
view the Three cannot exist at once, and that when God says “Thou art my beloved Son” (luke 
3:2), he Is simply speaking to birnsclf, Joba 1; {—*In the boginuing was the Word, and the Word wax 
‘With God, and the Word was Gol" —"*eote aside the false notion that the Word became peronat 
‘frat av the thne of creation, or at the incarnation (Westcott, Bib. Com, tn loco). See 
Bushnell’s doctrine reviewed by Hodge, Essays and Reviews, 43478. Un the whole 
subject, 800 Dorner, Hist. Doot, Person of Christ, 2; 182-180; Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, 
1: 250; Baur, Lotre von der Droletalrkeit, 1; 256-905; Thomasius, Christi Person und 
Werk, 1: 83. 

B, The Arian. 

Arius (of Alexandria ; condemned by Conneil of Nice, $25 ;) held that the 
Father is the only divine being absolutely without beginning ; the Son and 
the Holy Spirit, throngh whom God creates and recreates, having been 
themselves created out of nothing before the world was; and Christ being 
called God, becanse he is next in rank to God, and is endowed by God with 
divine power to create. 

‘The followers of Arius have differed as to the precise rank and claima of 
Ghrist. While Socinus held with Arius that worship of Christ was 
tory, the later Unitarians bave perceived the impropriety of worshiping 
even the highest of created beings, and have constantly tended to a view of 
the Redeemer which regards him as a mere man, standing in a peculiarly 
intimate relation to God. 

It is evident that the theory of Arius does not satisfy the demands of 
Seriptare. A created God, a God whose existence had a beginning and 
therefore may come to an end, a God made of a substance which once was 
not, and therefore a anbstanee different from that of the Father, is not God, 
but a finite creature. But the Scriptures speak of Christ as being in the 
beginning God, with God, and equal with God. 

For statement of the Arinn doctrine, seo J. Freeman Clarke, Orthodoxy, Its Truths 
and Errors. Per contro. seo Schall, in Bib, Sac., 21; 1, article on Athapasius and the 
Arian controversy, The so-called Athavasian Croed, which Athanasius never wrote, Is 
more properly designated as the Symbolum Quicumque. It has also boon called, though 
facetioualy, the Anathomasian Creed.’ Yet no error in doctrine can be more perilous or 
worthy of condemnation than the error of Arius (1 Cor, 1: 2—"if any man Jovoih not the Cord, 
‘ot him be amatbems"'; 1 John 21 2)—"'whoscever denivth the Son, tho sme bath not the Father"; 4: 3—"ereey 
spirit tet confemseth met Jems ia st of Ged; and this is the spirit of Ube antichrist”), 

On Tho doctrines of the curly Socinians, soo Princeton Reeays, 1: 195. Davidis was 
persecuted and died in prison for refusing to worship Christ, and Socinus was charged, 
though probably unjustly, with having caused his imprisonment. Dr. Samuel Clarke, 
when asked whether the Father who had created could not also destroy the Son, suid 
‘that he had ples that question. On tho whole subject, soo Gwatkin, Studies 
of Arianisin; Blunt, Dictionary of Herctical Sects, art.: Arius; Guericks, History of 
Doctrine, 1; 313, 319, See ulso ® further account of Arianism in the chapter of this 
Compendium on the Person of Christ, 


TV. Tats Terersowaniry ts sor Terrmmtem; Por, Witt TIRE ANE 
nTime Pexsons, THene 1s BUT oxe Essence, 


(a) The term ‘person’ only approximately represents the trath. Al- 
thongh this word, more nearly than any other single word, expresses the 
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conception which the Scriptures give u e 

the Son, asd a Sy See ee ee 

Scripture, and we employ it in 

pada ne deseo seme 
‘The word pga St eee u 


gar as hos Te trac. ox fauinnea mgs the ree 
other, would deprive euch other of Deity, While we show that 
hy the persons, it 1s equally Important to remember that the 
‘anity. With us personality implica entire separation from: 
unlity. But in tho one God there can be no such se} 7 
fn him must be such as are consistent with esse unity, 

statement in the Symbolum Quicumque (or Athanasian Creed, wrongly 80: 2 
Sather ia God, tha Gon fs God, the Hfoly Ghost is Goa and yot there 

but one God. So Hkewiee the Father in Lond, the fan ts Loris the 

yet there are not three Lords but one Lord. For as we are compelled by | 

to acknowledge each person by himacif to be God and Lard, 80 we 

same truth to any that there are three Gods or three Lords.” See 

of Doctrine, 1: 270, 


(6) The necessary qualification is that, while three 
have only a specific unity of unture or essence—that is, have the s 
species of nature or essence,—the persons of the Godhead have 
cat unity of naturo or essonce—thnt is, have the same nature oF essence 
‘The undivided essence of the Godhead belongs equally to each of the — 
persons; Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, each possesses all the substanc® 
and ull the attributes of Deity. The plurality of the Godhead is therefore 
not a plurality of ossence, but a plurality of hypostatical, or personal, 
distinctions, God is not three and one, but three in one. The one indi- 
visible easence has three modes of subsistence. 

‘The Trinity 4s not sinply  partaership, in which each member ca sien the name of 
‘the firm; for this is unity of counsel and operation only, not of essence. God's mature 
ie not an abstract but an organic unity. God, as living, cannot be a mere Mond, 
ity is the organism of the Delty. ‘The one divine Being exists in three modes. ‘The 
of the vine makes itself known in the life of the brunches, and this union between vine 
‘and branches Christ ses to iustrate the union between the Father snd himself, (See 
Joba 15: 10—"1F ye keep my ovmmandinents, ye aball abide in my lovey even as Rave kept sey Petber’s command 
‘ments, and abide in his love"; cf, verve &—"'T am the ving, yw are tho brazches; he thet abideth im mq mud J ix an, 
‘the sume benreth much fruit"; 17 : 2% 23—" that Uhey may be ons, even ax we are ane; I in them, asd thee i ma” 
‘So. in the organism of the body, the arm. hus ite own life, a different life from thatof the 
head or the foot, yet has this only by partaking of the life of the whole. See Doraer, 
System of Doctrine, 1: 460-453—The one divine personality iso present in each of the: 
distinctions, that these, which singly and by themselves would not be personal, yet 60 
participate In the one divine personality, enoh in its own manner. Tile oo vie aay 
sonality is the unity of the three modes of subsistence which purtictpate in 
Neither is personal without the others, in ed tn fon manner i se wheko Godan 


(e) ‘This oneness of essence explains the fact that, while Father, Som, and) 
Holy Spirit, a# respects their personality, are distinct subsistences, there is 
an intercommunion of persona and an immanence of one divine person in 
another which permits the peculiar work of one to be ascribed, with a sin- 
gle limitation, to either of the others, and the manifestation of one to be 
recognized in the manifestation of another. ‘The limitation is simply this, 
that although the Son is sent by the Father, and the Spirit by the Father 
and the Son, it cannot be sid vice versa that the Futher is sent cithor by 
the Son or by the Spirit. The Scripture representations of this intercom- 


a 
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then osc the wok of rnewing he wagoy and of muti 
the church, tt - 


Nelther of these names designates tho Mond as sich. ‘ach detgcne eE 
porsonal distinction which forms the eternal ca rovilerer seafo cetera eel 
revelation. In the sense of being the Author and Provider: ara iit 
(# the Futher of wll. But even this natural sonship is mediated 1 Cs 
1 Ger, 8) 6—" ona Lard, Jeras Christ, chrongh whem are ill things, and we through kim.” "Toe pty * om Palomar, 
however, cum be used with Lacheer adie Maat i pa! have beens 


‘ath we mig ronive the aiptio of soen .... rat Crth he Spit of his Som imis om Kaartx erying. abbs Tatler; 
ph. 1: 5" foreardainad as wale adéplion at wna through Jaen Carist” God's lowe ete 
imeasure of his love for those who are one with Christ, ‘Human nature in Claret te ittent 
up into the life und communion of the eternal Trinity. 


“2. Qualified sense of these titles. . > 

. Like the word ‘person ', the names Father, Son, and Holy Spirit are ne@® 
to be confined within the precise limitations of meaning which would Bee 
required if they were applied to men, 

(a) The Boripturee enlarge our conceptions of Oriel sonshitp iy girlenael 
to him in his presxistent state the names of the Logos, the Image, and thee 
Effulgence of God.—The term ‘Logos’ combines in itself the two ideas a 
thought and word, of reason and expression. While the Logos as divine 
thought or reason is one with God, the Logos as divine word or expressio=? 
i distinguishable from God, Words are the means by which personal 
beings express or reveal themselves. Since Jesus Christ was “the Word" 
before there were any creatures to whom revelations conld be it 
would seem to be only a necessary inference from this title that in | 
God must be from Eternity expressed or revealed to himself ; in other words, 
that the Logos is the principlo of truth, or self-consciousness, in God.—The 
term ‘Image’ suggests the ideas of copy or counterpart, ‘Man is the image 
of God only relatively and derivatively. Christ is the Image of God abso- 
lutely and archetypally. As the perfect representation of the Father's per 
fections, the Son would seem to be the object and prineiple of love in the 
Godhead,—The term ‘Etfulgenoe,’ finally, is an allusion to the sun and | 
radiance, As the effnlgence of the enn manifests the sun's nature, 
otherwise would be unrevealed, yet is inseparable from the sum and ever 
‘one with it, 60 Christ reveals God, but is eternally one with God. Here isa 

of movement, of will, which seems to connect itself with the 
holiness, or self-asserting purity, of the divine nature. 

Smyth, Introd. to Edwards’ Observations on the Trinity : “Phe ontotogteal 
the persone of the Trivity are not a mere Wank to human thought,” Jobat’ t—"tk the 
Fianing wet the Word” means more than “in the beginning was the z, or the zero.” Godet 


Indeed says that Logos = ‘reason’ only in philosophical writings, but never in the 
Seriptures. Hecalls this a Hegelian notion. But both Plato and Philo bad made this aig— 


ienagination "; “form of God." 

Passages representing Christ aa the Image of God are Col, |: to—" who is the Amage of the 
{ble Gok" ; 2 Gor. 4: 4—" Christ, who & the image of God (elesir); Heb. 1: 3—"the wry image of his 
(qapeerip tie browrdrews airol); hore yapaerds means ‘impress,’ ‘counterpart.’ Chirtst 
the perfoot image of God, as men are not. He therefore has consciousness and will 
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‘He possesses all the attritutes and powers of God. ‘The word * mage" suggests the per~ 
feet equality with God which the title Son * might at first sight seem to deny. 

Christ is spoken of aa the Effulgence of God bn Bab. | :3—* who being the elfulgenoe of le glory" 
(dmavynowa rie Sétne) ; ef. 2 Cor. 4 :6—"shined in our hearts to give the ight of the knowlolge of te glory of 
God | the thee of Joax Christ” Notice that the mdiance of the sun Is as old ax the wun itself, 
and without It the sun would not be sun. So Christ is covqual and cotternal with the 


(0) The names thus given to the second person of the Trinity, if they 
have any significance, bring him before our minds in the general aspoct 
of Revealer, and suggest « relation of the doctrine of the Trinity to God's 
immanent attribntes of trath, love, and holiness, The prepositions used to 
deseribe the internal relations of the second person to the first are not 
prepositions of rest, but prepositions of direction and movement. The 
‘Trinity, as the organism of Deity, secures a life-movement of the Godhead, - 
a process in which God evermore objectifies himself and in the Son gives 
forth of hia fulness, Christ representa the centrifugal action of the deity. 
Bat there mast be centripetal action also, In the Holy Spirit the move- 
ment is completed, and the divine activity and thought returns into itself_ 
‘Prue religion, in reuniting ns to God, reproduces in us, in our limited 
measure, this eternal process of the divine mind. Christian experience 
witnesses that God in himself is unknown; Christ is the organ of external 
revelation ; the Holy Spirit is the organ of internal revelation—only he ean 
give us an inward apprehension or realization of the truth. Tt is “through 
the eternal Spirit” that Christ ‘ offered himself without blemih unto God," 
and it is only through the Holy Spirit that the church has access to the 
Father, or fallen creatures ean return to God. 

Moyer on Jobo 1) tthe Word was with God": “wpe rive Mody oes NOt rapa ny Peg, Bul Ox~ 
Presses the existence of the Logos in God in respect of intercourse, The moral essence 
‘fof this essential fellowsliip is love, which excludes any merely modalistic conception.” 
Godet: " spbs row Gedv Intimates not only personality (leo. = 26—'hetus make man") but move- 
maot," Compare Job 1; 1e—“tha only baguttaa Son, which is i the bosom of the Paiber'—where we 
fod, not de +p «orm, but cie roe edArov. As fv aie rhe méAur incans* went Into the olty and 
was there,’ so the use of these prepositions indicates in the Godhead movement as well 
as rest. Dorner, System of Doctrine, 3: 194, translates *pée by ‘hingewandt eu" or 
“turned toward.’ The preposition would thea imply that the Revealer, who existed 
In the beginning, wes ever over against God, in the life-process of the Trinity, a the 
perfect objectification of himself. 

Dorner considers the internal relations of the Trinity (System, 1: 412 4.) in three 
hapecta: 1. Physical. God ix causa mui. But elfoct that equals cause must itsolf be cau- 
sative. Here would be duality, were it not forathird principle of unity. ‘Trinitas duall- 
fwtem ad unitater reduclt, 2. Logical. Self-consclousness sets self over aguinst self. 
Yot the thinker must not regard self ms one of many, and call himself he,” ax children 
Mlo; for the thinker would then be, not self-conscious, but mente alienatus, He therefore 
“comes to himeelf” ina third, asthetrute cannot, & Ethical. God ~ self-willing right. 
But right based on arbitrary willis not right. Hight based on passive nature ts not right 
either. Right as being = Fathor. Right as willing= Son, Without the latter princi- 
Pile of freedom, we have a dead othic, a dead God, an enthroned necessity. The onity 
‘of necemity and freedom is found by God, ax by the Christian, in the Holy Spirit. 80 


Bbrard, Dogmatic, 1 : 173, speaks of the Son as the centrifugal, while the Holy Spirit 
isthe centripetal movement of theGodhead. God apart from Christ is unrevenled (debs > 
1b—"Ko man bath seen God st any time); Christ is the organ of external revelation (18—" te ly 
‘begotten Son, which Is Ln the boson of the Pather, he hath declared him"); the Holy Spirit is the organ of 
internal revelation (1 Cur.2 10 unto ux God revealed them throagh Ube Spirit”). ‘That the Holy Spirit 
Is tho principle of all movement toward God appears from Heb. 9; 4—Christ, “threnpd the 
‘eternal Spirit, offered himself without blemish unto Ged; Tph. 2- 18" acces in one Spirit unio the Palber'” ; Rass. 
©: Sethe Spit alte belpeth our infirmity... the Spirit himself makech {nterveulon for ex”; John 4 = M—" God 
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‘we Spirit; and rent yphengtaaedey 5 10: Bk" cons She world ta enpe af si, eal et 
== at Bee: Sreumn Desathvieat begin Alon pie=-—— | 
Cari) Porson td Werk, 1, 


(e) Tn the light of what lias been said, we may understand somewhat 


(Gon. 1: 2—" the spirit of God was bronding : Luke 1:3$—to Muury = "the Noly Ghat shall come pect thee" 
‘Bs 3" born of the Spirit; He 37: 14" Comme from the four winds, O breath... Lwall put my spirit te yom, 
Je all live”; Rom, 6: —“ quickam alee yoar, morta) bedian tarough his Spirit {John 2:1" Adivosnlae 
wapdeAnror) with the Father, Jonas Christ the rightous; John 4:18 17—" snother Comforter 
‘hat be may be with you fore. evan the Spirit of wrath ; Rom #24" he Sprit hime madsah iterommin 
eA" 2 Pett: Mh" man spake from God, being meved by ke Holy Chow; Jobe 16 :8—"eomriet the wari iam 
‘respect of cin"; T= when. be, the Spirit of truth, in oom, be whall guide yoo inte all the truth”; Resa. #34" ame 
‘muaay as are led by the Spirit of God, (hese are the suns of God.” 

MeGosti: Tho works of the Spirit aro Conviction, Conversion, Sanctification, Comfort. 
Donovan: Tho Spirit ik the Spirit of conviction, enlightenment, quickening, in the n= 
ner: and of revelation, romembrance, witness, sanctification, consolation, to the 
‘The Spirit enlightens the sinner, as the flash of Hgbtaing lights the traveler 
‘on the edge of a precipice at night; enlightens the Christian, as the rising sun reveals s 
Inndseape which was all there before, but which was hidden from sight until the great 
luminary made it visible, Christ’s advocacy before the throne fs like that of Tegal 
‘counsel pleading In our stead ; the Holy Spirit's advocacy in the heart is Hike the moth. 
er’s teaching her obild to pray for himsolf, On the relations of the Holy Sptrit to 
Christ, sce Owen, in Works, 3: 182-159. On the Holy Spirit's nature and work, seo works 
‘by Puber, Smeaton, and Tophel; also €. £. Smith, The Baption tn Pre; J.P. Thonsson, 
‘The Holy Comforter; Bushnell, Forgiveness and Law, lust chapter; Bp. Andrewes, 
Works, 9 = 107-400, 


3. Generation and procession consistent with equality. 

‘That the Sonship of Christ is eternal, ix intimated in Psalm 2:7. “This 
day have I begotten thee" is most naturally interpreted as the declaration 
of an eternal fact in the divine nature. Neither the incarnation, the 
baptism, the transfiguration, nor the resurrection mark the of 
Christ's Sonship, or constitute him Son of God. ‘These are but Litio 
or manifestations of « pretxisting Sonship, inseparable from his Godhood, 
He is “born before every creature” (while yet no created thing existed— 
ee Meyer on Col. 1:15) and ‘by the resurrection of the dead” is not 
made to be, but only ‘declared to be," ‘ according to the Spirit of holiness” 
{= according to his divine nature) “the Son of God with power” (see 
Philippi and Alford on Rom, 1; 3,4), This Sonship is unique—not pred- 
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ence. For this reason all attempts are vain adequately to represent it: 

(a) From inanimate things—as the fountain, the stream, and the rivulet 
trickling from it (Athanasius); the cloud, the rain, and the rising mist 
(Boardman) ; color, shape, and size (F, W. Robertson) ; the actinic, lami- 
niferous, and calorific principles in SE ee reset ces 
34). 

Luther: “When logic objects to ub enh Wisk es earth 
we must my: *Muller taceat In ecetesin.''* Luther enlled the ‘Trinity = tlower, in which 
might be distinguished ite form, its fragrance, and ite medicinal efficacy ; see Dorner, 
‘Geseh. prot. Theol, 18. In Bap. Rev, July, 1880; 684, Geer fads an filustration of the 
“Trinity in infinite space with its three dimensions For analogy of the cloud, ratn, mist, 
see Boardman, Higher Life. Solar Hicroglyphica, $4 (reviewed in New Englander, Oot. 
1874: TH0)—" The Godhead i* a tripersonal unity, and the Ngbt ia trinity. Being imma 
terial and homogeneous, and thua essentially one in its nature, the light Includes a 
plurality of constituents, or in otber words is essentially three in its constitution, its 
constituent deing the actinic, the luminiferous, and the calorific; and in glo- 
rious manifestation che light is one, and is the created, constituted, and ontained emblem 
of the tripersonal God "of whom it ix said that “God is light and in him is no darkness at all” 
(Jobo 1:9). The actinic mys are in themsolves Invisible; only as the luminiferous man- 
Ifest them, are they seen; only aa the calorific xcoompany them, are they felt. 

(6) From the constitution or processes of our own tninds#—ns the payoho- 
logical unity of intellect, affection, and will (substantially held by Augus- 
tine) ; the logical unity of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis (Hegel); the 
metaphysical unity of subject, object, and subject-object (Melancthon, 
‘Olshausen, Shedd), 

Augustine: “Mens monslinit sui, Intelligit se, diligit se; « bee cernimus, Trinitatern 
cernimus.” Calvin speaks of Augustine's view as “a speculation fur from solid,” Hut 
Augustine himself had said; “If axked to define the ‘Trinity, we can only say thie itis 
not this or that,” Joba of Damascus; “ All we know of the divine nature ts thattt is 
not to be known.” fy this, however, both Augustine and John of Damascus meant 
only that the precise mole of God's triuno existence is unreveuled and inscrutable. 
‘Hoge! calls God “tho absolute Idea, the unity of Life and Cogaition, the Universal that 
thinks iteclf and thinkingly realizes iteclf in an infinite Actuality, from which, me its 
Immedincy, it no less distinguishes itsclf again" ; see Schwegler, History of 
ae Hegel's doctrine of God as the eternally begotten Son is translated tn the Journ. 

Of Bpeo. Philos, 15; M404, ‘The most mttyfnotory exposition of the analogy of sub- 
Ject, object, and subject-object Is to be found tn Shedd, History of Doctrine, 1: 865, 
Hote %. See also Olshausen on John 1:1; H. N. Day, Doctrine of ‘Trinity in Light 


of Rocont Paychologs, in Princeton Rev., Sept., 188%: 156-170; Morris, Philosophy and 
‘Christianity, 122-168. 


Neither of these furnishes any proper analogue of the Trinity, since in 
neither of them is there found the essential clement of tripersonality. Such 
illustrations may sometimes be used to disarm objection, but they furnish 
no positive explanation of the mystery of the Trinity, and, unless carefully 
guarded, may lead to grievous error. 

2 The doctrine of the Trinity ts not self-contradictory. 

‘This it would be, only if it declared God to be three in the same numerical 
#ense in which he is said to be one, This we do not assert, We assert 
‘simply that the anme God who is one with respect to his essence is three 
with respect to the internal distinctions of that essence, or with respect to 
the modes of his being. ‘The possibility of this cannot be denied, except 
by assuming that the human mind is in all respects the measure of the 
divine, 
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‘The fact that the sscending scale of life is marked by increasing differ 
tiation of faculty and function should rather lead us to expect in the highest 
of all beings a nature more complex than our own, In man many faculties 
are united in one intelligent being, and the more intelligent man ix, the 
more distinct from each other these facultics become; until intellect ani 
affection, conscience and will assume a relative independence, and there 
arises even the possibility of conflict between them, There is nothing im 
tional or self-contradictory in the doctrine that in God the leading function 
are yot more markedly differentiated, so that they become personal, wlile 
at the same time these personalities are united by the fact that they exch 
and equally manifest the one indivisible essence. 


‘Unity is a8 easontial to the Godhead as threeness The same God who fm one reapet 
fs three, in another respect is one. We do not say that one God is three Gods, nor fat 
‘one person ix three persons, nor that three Gods are one God, but only that there ont 
God with three distinotions in bis being. We do not refer to the faculties of mana 
farnishing any proper analogy to the persons of the Godhead; we rather deny tat 
man’s aature furnishes any such analogy. Intellect, affection, and will fa tan arent 
distinct personalities. If they wore personalized, they might furnish such an analogy. 
F, W. Robertson (Sermons, 8: 58), spenks of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirtt as tet 
conorived under tho figure of pérsonalized Intellect, affection, and will, With thit 
agrees the saying of Socrates, who ealled thought the soul's conversation with ttelt, 


3. The doctrine of the Trinity has important retationa to other doe 
trines, 

A. It is essential to any proper theism. 

Neither God's independence nor God's blessedness can be maintained 
upon grounds of absolute unity. Anti-trinitarianiam almost nocesurily 
makes creation indispensnble to God's perfection, tends to a belief in the 
eternity of matter, and ultimately leads, as in Mohammedaniam, and it 
modern Judaism and Unitarianism, to pantheism, ‘* Love is an impossible 
exercise to a solitary being.” Without Trinity we cannot hold to a living 
Unity in the Godhead. 


Brit. and For. Rvang. Rev., Jan.. 188: %-A8—" The problem 1s to find a perfect objection 
congruous and fitting, for a perfect Intelligence, and the answer ix: m perfect (ntellle 
pence.” ‘The author of this article quotes James Martineau, the Unitarian philosopher, 
a8 follows: "There is only one resource loft for completing the needful objectivity fer 
God, vis,, to adinit in some form the cot'val existence of matter, as the condition or me 
dium of the divine aguncy or manifestation. Fuiling the proof (of the absolute ortwio- 
ation of matter) we are left with the devine cause, and the material condition, of all 
nature, in eternal co-presence and relation, as supreme object and rudimentary object.” 
But God's bleasedness, upon this prinoiple, requires not merely an eternal universe bat 
an Infinite unlyerss, for nothing less will afford fit object for an infloite mind. Yeta 
God who is necessarily bound to the universe, or by whose side a univers, which fs not 
himself, eternally exiata, i not infinite, Independent, or free. ‘The only exit from this 
diMoulty i in denying God's self-conaciousness and self-determination, or in other 
words, exchanging our theism for panthelamn. 

Unitarianism has repeatedly demonstrated its logical inconsistency by this faciliy 
deecenss Avernt. In New England the high Arianism of Channing degenerated into 
the half-fledgod panthelam of Theodore Parker, and the full-fledged panthelsm of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. Modern Judaism is pantholatlo in its philosophy, and such also was 
the lator Arwbic philosophy of Mohammedanism, Single personality th felt to be insuitl= 
tent to the mind's conception of Absolute Perfection. We sbrink from the thought of 
an eternally lonely God, “We take refuge in the term ‘Godhead.’ ‘The literati find 
relief in speaking of ‘the gods," Twesten (translated in Bib. Sac., 3: &@)—" There may 
be In polytheism an element of trath, though disfyured and misunderstood. John of 
Damasous boasted that the Christian Trinity stood midway between the abstract eono~ 
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theism of the Jews and the idolatrous polythcinm of the Greeks." See Thomasius, 
Christi Person und Werk, I: 106, 156. For the panthelstic view, see Strauss, Glaubens- 
dobre, 1; mane, 


B. It is essential to any proper revelation, 


If there be no Trinity, Christ is not God, and cannot perfectly know or 
reveal God. Christianity is no longer the one, all-inclusive, and final reve- 
lation, but only one of many conflicting and competing systems, each of 
which has its portion of truth, but also its portion of error. So too with 
the Holy Spirit. ‘As God can be revealed only throngh God, so also can 
he be appropriated only through God. If the Holy Spirit be not God, 
then the love and self-communication of God to the human soul are not a 
reality.” In other words, without the doctrine of the Trinity we go back 
to mero natural religion and the far-off God of deism—and this is ultimately 
exchanged for pantheism in the way already mentioned, 

Martensen, Dogmatics, 104; Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 186. If Christ be 
not God, he cannot perfectly know himself, and bis testimony to bimself hes no inde~ 
pendent authority, In prayer the Christian has pruotical evidence of the Trinity, and 
ean seo the value of the doctrine; for he comes to God the Father, pleading the name of 
‘Christ, and taught how to pray aright by the Holy Spirit, It is impossible to identify 
the Father with either the Son or the Spirit. See Rom, §25—" be that searebeth the hearts [{. ¢.. 
Bod) ren ‘What is the mind of the Spirit, because he makich intareetsion for Ub saints sseording to the will of 


©. Tt is essential to any proper redemption. 

If God be absolntely and simply one, there ean be no mediation or atone- 
ment, since between God and the most exulted creature the gulf is infinite. 
Christ cannot bring us nearer to God than he is himself, Only one who is 
God ean reconcile 1a to God. So, too, only one who ia God can purify our 
souls, A God who is only unity, but in whom is no plurality, may be our 
Jndge, but, so far as we can see, cannot be our Savior or our Sanctifier, 

“Nothing human holds good before God, and nothing but God himeclf cun satisty 
God." The best method of arguing with Unitarians, therefore, ls to rouse the sense of 
sin; for the soul that has any proper conviction of its sins feels that only an infinite 
Redeemer can ever uve it. On the other hand, a alight estimate of sin is logically con~ 
nected with alow view of the dignity of Christ. ‘Twesten, translated in Bib. Sa0,, #510 
—“It would seem to be not a mere uccident that Pelagianiam, when logically curried 
out, us for example among the Socinians, has also always lod to Unitarlaninn.” In the 
Fever order, too, Iti manifest that rojection of the deity of Christ must tend to render 
more superficial men's views of the sin and guilt and punishment from whieh Obrist 
came to save them, and with this to deaden religious feeling and to cut the sinews of all 
evangelistio and missionary effort. See Arthur, on the Divinity of our Lord in relation 
to his work of Atonement, in Prosent Day Tracts, 6: no. Bb. 


D, It is easential to any proper model for human life. 

If there be no Trinity immanent in the divine nature, then Fatherhood 
in God has had a beginning and it may have an ond; Sonship, moreover, 
is no longer » perfection, but an imperfection, ordained for a temporary 
purpose. But if fatherly giving and filial receiving are ternal in God, then 
the law of love requires of us conformity to God in both these respects as 
tho highest dignity of our being. 

Seo Hutton, Essays, 1: 2—" The Trinity tells us something of God's absolute and 
essential nature; not simply what be ts fo us, but what he ts in Iimuelf. If Christ is the 


eternal Son of the Father, God is indeed and In essence a Pather: the social nature, the 
‘spring of love ls of the very essence of the eternal Being; the communication of life, 








CHAPTER TI. 


THE DECREES OF GOD. 


I. Derixrmox or Drorera. 


By the decrees of God we mean that eternal plan by which God has 
rendered certain all the events of the universe, past, present, and future. 
Notice in explanation that : 

(a) The deerees are many only to our finite comprehension ; in theirown 
nature they are but one plan, which embraces not only the ends to be 
secured but also the means needful to aecure them. 

In Bom. 8: 24—" called according to his purpow"—the inany decrees for the salvation of many 
individuals are represented as forming but one purpose of God. Bph. 1: 11—" formontained 
‘sctording to the purpose of him who worketh all thingy alter the emuraxl of bis will” —notice again the word 
yay" in the singular, Dyh. Br tt—"seearding to the sternal purpose whieh he paryoned in Christ Jesus out 
lar” This one purpose or plan of God inchides both means and ends, prayer and its 
answer, Inbor and ite fruit, ‘Tyroleso proverb: “God has his plan for every mati.” 
Every man, as well as Jean Paul, is “der Binzige "—the unique. ‘There te a single plan 
which embraces al) things; “ we use the word ‘decrees’ when we think of itpartitively 
(Pepper). See Hodge, Outlines of Theology, Ist ed. 165; 2nd ed. 200—“ Tn fact, no event is 
froluted—to determine ane tnvalves doterminatlon of the whole concatenation of causes 
and effects which constitutes the universe." 


(8) The decrees, ns the eternal net of an infinitely perfect will, though 
they have logical relation to each other, have no chronological relation. 

‘They are not therefore the result of deliberation, in any sense that implies 
short-sightedness or hesitancy. 

‘Logically, in God's decree the sun precedes the auolight, and tho decree to bring inte 
‘being n father precedes the decree that there shall be a son. God decrees man before 
he deerecs man’s act; he decrees the erention of man before he decrees man's existence. 
But there is no chronological succession. “Coun!” sn pb ti 1t—'" the eomneel of his will "— 
means, not deliberation, but wisdom. 


{c) Since the will in which the decrees have their origin is a free will, the 
decrees are not a merely instinctive or necessary exercise of the divine 
intelligence or volition, such as pantheism supposes. 

It belongs to the perfection of God that he have # plan, and the best possible plan. 
Hore Is no nocemity, nt only the certainty that Infinite wisdom will act wisely. God's 
decrees are not God; they are not identical with his esscnee; they do not tow from 
his being Jn the same necessary way in which the eternal Son proceeds from the eternitl 
Father, ‘There is free will in God, which acts with inflnite certainty, yet without ne 
cessity. To call even the decree of salvation necessary is to deny grace, and to make 
an unfrce God. See Dick, Loctures on Theology, 1: 385; lect. 34. 


(d) The decrees have reference to things ontside of God. God does 
not decree to be holy, nor to exist as three persons in one essence. 


Decrees are the preparation for external events—the embracing of certain things 
and acts Ina plan. ‘They do not Include those processes and operations withia the God- 
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‘The decrees primarily respect the acts of God himself, 
Kulhiedeagrio: secondarily, the acts of free creatares, 


efficiently produce them, but of a decree that God will permit men, fe the 
their own free will, to produce them. 


Af) The decree to net is not the act. ‘The decroos are an it 







(g) The decrees are therefore not addressed to creatures ; 0 
nature of statute-law ; and lay neither compalsion nor obligaticn 
wills of men. 
So ordering the w universe that men 10 pursue s given course of motion bs 
different thing from declaring, ordering, or commanding that they shail. “Our 
are in aecomlance with the deorees, but not necessarily Fo—we cam do 
often whould" (Park), 

(h) All human acts, whether evil or good, enter into the divine 
#0 arw objects of God's docroos, although God's netual agency with n 
to the evil is only a permissive agency. 

No decree of God reade: “You shall sin." For (1) no decree is addressed 
(8) no decree with retpect to you says sal; (3) God cannot cause rin, or 4 


results. "This permislve deoroc ta the only decree of God with respeot to alt. 

himself is capable of producing sin. Of himself he is not capable of producing 

In the production of holiness two powers must concur, God's will and man's will 

God's will must wot first. The decrwe of good, therefore, is not wmply «, 

decree, ns in the case of evil, God's decree, In the former case, is a decree 

bear positive agencies for its production, such as ciroumstances, motives, 

his Spirit. But, in the cuse of evil, God's decrees are sinply his arrangement that, 

may do ns he pleases, God all the while foremelng the result, 

( While God's total plan with regard to creatures is called pred 

tion, or foreordination, his purpose 40 to uct that certain will beliewe 

‘be saved is called election, and his purpose so to act that certain 

refuse to believe and be lost ia called reprobation. We discuss i 

reprobation, in a later chapter, as a part of the Application of Bed 
God's decrees may be divided Into decrees with respect to nature, and decrees: 

respect to moral beings ‘These last we call forverdination, or predestination; and 

thear decroes with respoct to tnoral beings there are two kinds, the decree of 

and the decree of reprobation. 


IL Psoor or tax pocrrms or Decrees, 


1. From Svripture. 
A "The Aoriptares declare that all-thingw are included in khaliigian 
decrees, B, They declare that special things and events are decreed ; #4, 
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for example, (a) the stability of the physical universe; (0) the outward 
circumstances of nations; (c) the saving work of Christ; (d) the length 
of human life; (e) the mode of our death; (/) the free acta of men, both 
good acta and evil acts, 


A. Te 14; D5—"This Is the purpose that is purpased open tho whole earth, and this Is the hand thet is strotehed eet 
‘upon all tho nations ; for the Lord of ovts hath purpowed and hit hand ix streiebed out, and who shall turn it back #" 
46:10, 11" Deetaring tht end frvm tha beginning. and from ancient times the things that are not yet du, eaying, 
sy counsel shall stand and 1 will do all my pleasuro.. yea, [have spoken, I wil slo tring lt to pass: I have per- 
pened, Twill ale de it! Dan. 4: 25 —"dooth according to hir will in the army of bewvren. and among the inhabitants 
st tho earth ad none can stay bis band, or say unto him, What dons thea?” fiph fs f1—""the purpose of him who 
-vorieth all kings after the counsel of is will,” 

Bh (at) Pe 119 "For ever, © Lord, Tay word i settled in beaten, Thy faithfulness ix unto all generations : 
atheerretedine edit ‘They abide this day according te thine ordinances; For all kings are thy 

arvants,”~(D) ots 17 + 26—" be made of one erry nation of man for to dwell om all Ube facn af tbe earth, having: deter 
aminod their appointed amuons and the bounds of their habitation: ef, Zech, G:1—\came four chariot oat frum 
between two mountains ; and the mountains were mountains of brass" = the fixed decrees from which pro= 
coed God's providentinl dealings? (¢) 1 Cor. 2: T—" the winlom which hath been hidilea, which God ferese- 
Aained before the worlds unto oar glory"; Bph. 3: 10, 11—"" manifold wisdom of Gol, securing to the eternal purpose 
‘¥hdih be purpood in Christ Jerax our Lord,” (cl) Job 14) 5—"'Seving. is days are determined, the number of kis 
ieee Sena eg es Meee ae Oe a eee (€) John 21:19" this be spain 
signifying by what mannér Of death be sboald clorify God.” 

(f) Good nots : ix 44 =28—" that saith of Cyros, He is my shepherd and shal! perform all my pleaunre : wren 
‘saying of Jerusalam, She shalt be built; aad to the temple Thy foundation shall be bald"; pb. 2=10—" for we ace 
his workmanship, created in Christ Jeans for good works, which God afoce prepared that wo should walk in shee.” 
Evil nots: Gen. 90: 90—" As for you, yo meant writ agxinet me} bot Goll meant it for good, to bring ik bo pam ax 
8 iw thie day, to save much people alive; 11K. 12 12—* Wherefore the King bearkened mot unto the povple, fr the 
ru ws fron Ch Led; 34" fo hi hing from me”; Lake 22 —" fo the Som man Intend. god, a It 
ath bers determined: bat woe alo that man throagh whom ba is brirayed’"; Acts: B= in ng red 
‘by the determinate evel an frnknowlege of Gol, yo by th band of Inelms ten did ervey and say LN 
Sign ten uh ay apezt ay iy Reval fy ven tee da ne Wo Reo wok Palas AL ef 
Gentibe and the peoples of lara, ware gathered together, le do whatsoever (by hand and thy seunsel foreordained to come 
we yam"; Roa. #17 for the Seripture saith unto Pharsc, For this very porpas did [ raise thor up, that f might 
shew in thee my power”: 1 Pet. 2-8 they stumble at the word, being disobedient; whermunto also they ware 
appointed”; Rev. 17: 17—" for God did pat in thelr heart to do his mind, and to ome to owe mind, and to give their 
‘Kingdom ute the beast, anti the words of God howd be sronmplisbed. 


2. From Reason, 


(a) From the divine foreknowledge, 

From oternity God foresaw all the events of the universe as fixed and 
certain, This fixity and certainty could not have had its ground either in 
blind fate or in the variable wills of men, since neither of these had an 
existence, It could have had its ground in nothing outalde of the divine 
mind, for in eternity nothing existed besides the divine mind. But for 
this fixity there must haye been a cause; if anything in the future was 
fixed, something must have fixed it. This fixity could have had its ground 
only in the plan and purpose of God. In fine, if God foresnw the future 
as certain, it must have been becanse there was something in himself which 
made it certain ; or, in other words, becanse he had decreed it. 

‘Lo meet the objection that God might have foreseen the events of the 
universe, not because he had decreed each one, but only beonuse he had 
decreed to create the universe and institute its laws, we may put the 
argument in another form. In eternity there could have been no cause of 
the future existence of the universe, outside of God himself, since no being 
existed but God himself, In eternity God foresaw that the creation of the 
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world and the institution of its laws would make certain its sotual history 


also a determination of all the actual results of that creation; or, in 
words, God decreed those results, 

‘We grant that God decrees primarily and directly his own acts of em 
tion, providence, and grace ; eae tres eae eee 
and indirect decreeing of the acts of free creatures which he forsess i 
result therefrom. There is therefore no such thing in Godas ecientia media, 
or knowledge of au event that is to be, though it does not enter into the 
divine plan; for to say that God foresees an undecreed event, is to say that 
he views as fature an event that is merely possible ; or, in other words, thi 
he views an event not as it is. 


Knowledge of a plan os ideal or possible may precede decree; tat 
knowledge of a plan as actual or fixed must follow decree Only the Initer 
knowledge is properly foreknowledge. God therefore foresees crestion, 
causes, lawa, events, consequences, becanse he has decreed creation, causes, 
laws, events, consequences ; that is, because he has embraced all these i 
his plan, The denial of decrees logically involves the denial of Gods 
foreknowledge of free human actions; and to this Socinians, and some 
Arminians, are actually led. 

An Arminian example of this denial is found in McCabe, Poreknowledge of Gol.meb 
Divine Nesefence of Future Contingencies a Necemity. Per contra, see notes om Gel® 
foreknowledge, in this Compendium, pages 14, 18, Pepper: “Divine volition stage 
logically between two divisions and kinds of divine knowledge.” God knew frve lume 
actions ns possible, before he decreed them: he knew them as future, becwse bye deored 
them. Logically, though not chronologically, decree comes before forekpowleigt 
When Tsay, “1 know what I will do," it 4 evident that T have determined already, 
‘and that my knowledge does not precede determination, but follows it and is baat 
upon ft, Itis therefore not correct to my that God foreknows bis decrees. Tf ie moe 
true to say that he decrees his forcknowledge. He foreknows the future which hela 
deoreed, and he foreknows it becuuse he has decreed it. His decrees ary egereml ai 
nothing that % eternal can be the object of foreknowledge. Finney, quoted in Hk 
Sac. 1877 :735—" The knowtedge of God comprehended the detalls and incidents of every 
possible plan. The choice of a plan made his knowledge determinate as forvknowledee” 

‘There are therefore two kinds of divine knowledge: (1) knowledge of what may te 
Of the posalble (acientic simplicts intelligention ; and (2) knowledge of what is, amd it % 
be, because God tins decrood ft dacientia véelonis), Between these two Motina, the Spaalh 
Jesuit, wrongly conceived that there was (3) a middle knowledge of things which wee 
to be, although God had not decreed them (sclentia media), ‘This would of course tea 
knowledge which God derived, not from himself, but from his creatures! Bee Dick 
‘Theology, 1:35. A, 8. Onrman: **It ts diticult to sce how God's knowledge can be 
caused from eternity by something that has no existence until a definite point of time” 
If ft be said thut whut fs to be will be ‘in the nature of things,” we roply that thers & 
fo “nature of things" apart from God, and that the ground of the objeetive eertalaty. 
Wt well as of the subjective certitude corresponding to it, Is to be found oaly in Gol 
himself, 

But God's deoresing to create, when he foresees that certain free nots of men will 
follow, is n decreeing of those Troe nots, in the only sense in which we use the word 
decreting, viz. o rendering certala, or etbracing lo his plan. No Arminian who te 
Heves in God's foreknowledge of free human acts has good reason for denying Gots 
decrees as thns explained. Surely God did not foreknow that Adam would exist and aim, 
whether God determined to create him of Bot. Omnisetence, then, becomes foreksiowl 
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‘edge only on condition of God's decree. That God's foreknowledge of free nots is 
intuitive does not affect this conclusion. We grant that, while man can predict free 
action only so far as it is rational ((. ¢., in the tine of previously dominant motive), God 
can prodict free action whether {t fs rational or not, But even God cannot predict 
what is not certain te be. God can have intuitive foroknowlodge of free human acts 
only upon condition of his own doerve to create; and this docree to create, in foresight: 
of all that will follow, is a decree of what follows, For Arminian yiew, seo Watson, 
Institutes, 2 370-Was, 422-445, at pene hn onbir signin arog Bib. 
Sea ADU) Ae ‘Bennett ‘Tyler, Memotr and Loctures, 24-24; Edwards the younger’, 


(6) From the divine wisdom. 

Tt in the part of wisdom to proceed in every undertaking according to a 
plan. The greater the undertaking, the more needful a plan, Wisdom, 
moreover, shows itself in a careful provision for all possible circumstances 
and emergencies that can arise in the execution of its plan, That many 
such circumstances and emergencies are uncontemplated and unprovided 
for in the plans of men, is due only to the limitations of human wisdom, It 
belongs to infinite wisdom, therefore, not only to have a plan, but to em- 
brace all, even the minutest details, in the plan of the universe. 

No architect would attempt to build a Cologne cathedral without a plan; he would 
rather, if possible, have a design for every stone. The great painter does not study out 
his ploture as he goes along; the plan ts in his mind from the start; preparations for 
the last effects have to be made from the beginning, So in God's work every detail 1s 
foreseen and provided for; sit and Christ entered Into the original plan of the universe. 
Raymond, Syat. Theol, 2+ 155, says this implies that God cannot govern the world, uo~ 
Jess all things be reduced to the condition of machinery; and that It cannot be true, for 
the reason that God's government is a government of persons and not of things. But 
wo reply that the wise statesman governs persons and not things, yet just in proportion 
to his wisdom he conducts his administration aceording to a preconceived plan, God's 
power might, but God's wisdom would not, govern the universe without embracing all 
things, even the least human action, in his plan. 

{c) From the divine immutability. 

‘What God does, he always purposed to do. Since with him there is no 
increase of knowledge or power, such as characterizes finite beings, it fol- 
lows that what under any given circumstances he permits or does, he must 
have eternally decreed to permit or do. To suppose that God has » multi- 
tude of plans, and that he changes his plan with the exigencies of the 
situation, is to make him infinitely dependent upon the varying wills of his 
creatures, and to deny to him one necessary element of perfection, namely, 
immutability. 

Napoleon ts said to hare had # number of plans before each buttle, and to baye betaken 
Dimself from one to another as fortune demanded, Not so with God, Job 2; i3—~ be ts in 
me mind aod who ean tnrn himn 7” James {> 17—"the ether of Lights, with whom ean be no variation, neither 
shadow Ghat is cat by maine.” Contrast with this Scripture MoCabe’s statement in his Fore- 
knowledge of God, 62—" This new factor, the godlike Uberty of the haman will, is cap— 
able of thwarting, and in uncounted instances does thwart, the divine will, and compel 
the great T Aa to modify his actions, his purposes, and his plans, ia the treatment of 
individuals and of communities.” 

(d) From the divine benevolence. 

‘The events of the nniverse, if not determined by the divine decrees, must 
be determined either by chance or by the wills of creatures. It is contrary 
to any proper conception of the divine benevolence to suppose that God 
permits the course of nature and of history, and the ends to which both 
these are moving, to be determined for myriads of sentient beings by any 
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other force or will than his own, Both reason and revelation, 
compel us to accept the doctrine of the Westminster Confession, that ** 
did from all eternity, by the most just and holy counsel of his own 
freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass." 
It would not be benevolent for God to put out of bis own papain tia | 
‘essential to the happiness of the univers. Tylor, Memoir and Lectures, a 
denial of decrees involves denial of the essential attributes of God, eich ax omsipe 
ence, omniacience, benevolence: exhibits him as a disappointed and unhappy bem: 
implies denial of his universal providence; leads to a denial of the greater part Of ear 
own duty of submission; weakons the obligation to gratitude,” Fou Soe 
for blessings which come to us through the free acts of others; but antes: 
purpesed these blessings, wo owe our thanks to these others and not to God. Palm 
mong, Works, 4: 278-401; Princeton Essays, 1: 67-73. 





TIL Ossecrioxs to Tae pocrarxg or Decreka. 


1. That they are inconstatent with the free agency of man. 

'To this we reply that : 

A. The objection confounds the decrees with the execution of the de 
crees, ‘Tho decrees are, like foreknowledge, an act internal to the divine 
nature, and are no more inconsistent with free agency than 
is, Even foreknowledge of events implies that those eventa are fixed. 
this absolute tixity and foreknowledge is not inconsistent with free agesey, 
mnch less can that which ia more remote from man’s action, namely, the 
hidden cause of this fixity and foreknowledge—God's decrees—be inom 
sistent with free agency. If anything be inconsistent with man’s free | 
agency, it must be, not the decrees themselves, but the execution of the | 
decrees in croation and providence. 

On this objection, sce Tyler, Memotrand Loctures, 24-249; Forbes, Predestination as 
Free Will, #—* All things are predestinated by God, both good and evil, but not premier 
sitated, that a, causally provrdalned by him—unless we would make God the wuthar a 
sin. Predestinntion is thus an (ndifferent word, in so far as the originating author dl 
aaything fs concerned; God being the originator of good. but the creature, of evil 
Predestination therefore means that God included in his plan of the world every acest 
every creature, good or bad. Some acts he predestined causally, others permisively. 
‘The certainty of the fulfilment of all God's purposes ought to be distinguished traw 
their necessity.” ‘This means simply that God's decree ts not the oause of any act er 
event. God's decrees may be executed by the causal vificioncy of his creatures, or they 
may be executed by his own efficiency. In either case it is, If anything, the exeoution. 
and not the decree, that fs inconsistent with human freedom. 


B. The objection rests upon a false theory of free agency—namely, that 
free agency implies indeterminateness or uncertainty ; in other words, that 
free agency cannot cotxist with certainty as to the results of its exercise, 
But it is necessity, not certainty, with which free agency is inconsistent 
Free agency is the power of self-determination in view of motives, or man'# 
power (a) to choose between motives, and (b) to direct his subsequent 
activity according to the motive thus chosen. Motives are never a canes, 
but only an occasion; they influence, but never compel; the man is the 
cause, and herein is his freedom. But it is also true that man is never ina 
state of indeterminateness; nover acts without motive, or contrary to all 
motives ; there is always a reason why he acts, and herein is his rationality, 
Now, so far as man acts sccording to previously dominant motive—see (6) 
above—we may by knowing his motive predict his action, and our certainty 
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Arminian., We cannot, with Whedon (On the Wil), Tappan (On the Will), and Hazard 
(Man o Creative First Cause), attribute to the will the freedom of indifference, or the 
Power to wet without motive. We hold with Calderwood, Moral Philosophy, 18%, that 
action without motive, ar an act of pure will, is unknown in consciousness (ee, how~ 
‘ever, an inconsistent Hatement of Calderwood, om page 188 of the same work). Every 
future human aot will not only be performed with a motive, but will certainly be one 
thing rather than another: and God knows what it will be. Whatever may be tho 
method of God's foreknowledge, and whether it be derived from motives or bo intulttve, 

that foreknowledge presupposes God's decree to create, and so presupposes the making 
certain of the free acts that follow creation. 

‘But this certainty is not necessity. In reconelling God's decrees with human free 
dom, we must not go to the other extreme, and reduce human freedom to mere derar~ 
rolaism, oF the power of the agent to act out his character In the ofreuratances which 
environ hin. Huraan action is not simply the expression of previously dominant affec- 
Mons; elee neither Satan nor Adam could have fallen, nor could the Christian ever sim. 
Wo therefore part company with Jonathan Edwards and bis ‘Treatise on the Freedom 
‘of the Will, as well as with the younger Edwards (Works, 1: 420), Alexander (Moral 
Selonce, 107), and Charles Hodge Syst. Theology, 2: 278), all of whom follow Jonathan 
Edwards in ideatifying sensibility with the will, In regarding affections as the causes of 
volitions, and in spcaling of the connection between motive and action asa nocesmry 
ene. We hold, on the contrary, that sensibility and will are two distinct powers, that 
affections ure oocesions but nerer causes of yolitions. and that, while motives may in- 
fallibly persuade, they never compel the will, The power to make the decision other 
than it Js resides in the will, though {t may nover bo oxeraiged, With Charnock, the 
Puritan (Attrivutes, 1; 48-450), we say that “man hath a power to do otherwise than 
that which God foreknows he will do,” Since, then, God's decrees are not executed by 
laying compulsion upon buman wills, they are not Inconsistent with man's freedom, 
See article by A. H Strong, on Modified Calvinism, or Remainders of Freedom in Man, 
in Baptist Reviow, 1883: 210-213. 


2. That they take away all motive for human exertion, 

‘To this we reply that; 

(a) They cannot thns influence men, since they are not addressed to 
men, are not the rale of human action, and become known only after the 
event, This objection is therefore the mere excuse of indolence and din- 
obedience, 

Men rarely make this exeuse In any enterprise in which their hopes and their interests 


nreenlisted, It mainly in matters of religion that men use the diving decrees as an 
apology for thelr slott: aad Inaction. 


(0) The objection confounds the decrees of God with fate. But it is to 
be observed that fate is unintelligent, while the decrees are framed by a 
personal God in infinite wisdom ; fate is indistinguishable from material 
cansation and leaves no room for human freedom, while the decrees exclude 
all notion of physical necessity; fate embraces no morul ideas or ends, 
while the decrees make these controlling in the universe. 

North British Ker,, April, 370—" Determinism and predestination spring from pret 
tees which He in quite separate regions of thought. The predestinarian ts obliged by 
‘MMs theology to admit the existence of a free will in God, and, as a usatter of fact, he 
does admit it in the devil. But tho final consideration which puts a great gulf between 
the determénist and the prodestinarian fs this, that the latter asserta the reality of the 
vulgar notion of morni desert. Even if he were not obliged by his interpretation of 
Seripture toasert this, he would be obliged to amert it in order to help out his dootrine 
‘of eternal reprobation.”” 

{c) ‘The objection ignores the logical relation between the decree of the 
end and the decree of the means to secure it. The decrees of God not only 
ensure the end to be attained, but they ensure free human action as logically 


ph 
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Jonathan Biwards, Freedom of Will, in Works, 2: 2M—""If by the author of «in be 
meant the sinner, the agent, or the actor of ala, or the door of u wioked thing—so It 
‘would be & reproncb and binsphemy to suppose God to be the author of ain ..... Hut if 
by author of Hin f4 meant the permitter or not-hindcrer of sin, and at the saine time & 


the doctrine of decrees imputes to God two 

wills, and that he bas foreordained what he has forbidden, sce Bennett Tyler, Memotr 

and Lectures, 260-282—" A ruler muy forbid treagon ; but his command does not oblige 

‘hie to do all in his power to prevent disobedience to it, It may promote the good of his 

tomuffer the treason to be committed, and the traitor to be pumished according: 

to law. That in view of this resulting good he chooses not to prevent the treason, does: 
‘not imply any contradiction or opposition of will In the manarch.”* 


{e) The difficulty is therefore one which in substance clings to all theistic 
aystems alike—the question why moral evil ig permitted under the govern- 
ment of » God infinitely holy, wise, powerful, and good. ‘This problem is, 
to our finite powers, incapable of full solution, and must remain to a great 
degree shrouded in mystery. With regned to it we can only say : 

Negntively,—that God doa not permit moral evil because he is not 


unalterably opposed to sin ; nor because moral evil was unforeseen and inde- 
pendent of his will; nor because he could not have prevented it in a moral 
system. Both observation and experience, which testify to multiplied in- 
stances of deliverance from sin without violation of the laws of man’s being, 
forbid us so to limit the power of God. 

Positively,—we seem constrained to say that God permits moral evil be- 
cause moral evil, though io itself abhorrent to his nature, is yet the incident 
of a system adapted to his purpose of self-revelation ; and further, because 
it in his wike and sovereign will to institute and maintain this system of 
which moral evil is an incident, rather than to withhold his self-revelation 
or to reveal himself through another system in which moral evil should be 
continually prevented by the exercise of divine power, 

For advocacy of the view that God cannot prevent evil in a moral system, ee Bsn, 

Difficulties of Belief, 17; Young, Tho Mystery, or Evil not from God: Biodson, 
N. W. Taylor, Moral Government, 1; 2880; 2: 827-960. "According to Dr. aylor'a view, 
God has got # complete control over the moral universe; moral agents can do wrong 
under every possible infiuence to prevent it; God prefors, all things considered, that all 
ils creatures should be holy and happy, and does all in his power to make them so; the 
‘existence of ain ts not on the whole for the best ; ain exists because God cannot prevent 
it in = moral «ystem ; the blemedness of God is uctually impaired by the disobedience of 
bis creatures. Por eriticism of these views, see Tyler, Letters on the New Haven The- 
ology, 150, 219. Tyler argues that election and non-election imply power In God to 
prevent win; that permttiing is not more rubmitting to something which he could not 
possibly prevent. We would add that as a matter of fact God has preserved boly angels, 
‘and that there are “just men" who have been “mude perfect” (led, 12: £1) without violating the 
Jaws of moral agency. We infer that God could have so preserved Adam. The history 
of the church leads us to believe that there is no sinner so stubborn that God cannot 
renew his heart—even & Saul ean be turned into a Paul. We hesitate therefore to ascribe 
LUnnits to Gods power, While Dr. Taylor held that God could not prevent sin in a moral 
system, thst is, fn any moral system, Dr, Park is understood to hold the greatly prefor- 
able view that God cannot provent ain in the Dest moral system. Flint, Christ's Kingdom 
upon Earth, 60" The alternative is, not evil or no evil, but evil or the miraculous pre- 
vention of evil." 

‘Bat even granting that the present is the best moral system, and that in such a system: 
‘evil cannot be provented consistently with God's wisdom and goodness, the question 
still remning how the decree to initiate such a system can consist with God's funda- 
mental attribute of holiness. Of this insoluble mystery we must my as Dr.John Brown, 
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in Spare Hours, 273, says of Arthur H. Hallam's Theodioma 
the tremendous subject remains where he found ff. His glowing love and 
« wentis cast & glean bere and there across its gloom, but it is a8 brief as the lightning 
fn the collied night—the Jawa of darkness do devour it up—this secret belongs to God. 
Across ita deep and daxzling darlenets, and from out its wbyss of thick cloud, ‘all dirk, 
dark, irrecoverably dark,’ no steady ray has ever or will ever come; over its fae its 
own darkness must brood, till he to whom alone the darkness and tho Might are both 
alike, to whom the night shineth as the day, says * Let there be light!" "* 

We must remember, howover, that the decree of redemption is as old as the decrve of 
the apostasy. The provision of salvation in Christ shows at how great a cost to God was: 
permitted the fall of the rice in Adam. He who ordatned sin ordained also an atone- 
ment for sin and a way of escape from it. On the permission of moral evil, see Butler, 
Analogy, Bohn's ed., 177, 28—“ The Government of God, and Christianity, as Schemes 
imperfectly comprebended"; Hill, System of Divinity, 88-550; Wiricl, art. Theodicte, 
in Herzog's Encycloplidie; Canningbam, Historical Theology, 2: 416-440; Patton, on 
Retribution and the Divine Purpose, in Princeton Revi. 1878; 10-28; Dib, Sac, 20; 4TI-ANS, 


TV. Coxcuvpre Remanns, 
1. Practical uses of the doctrine of decrees. 


(a) It inspires humility by its representation of God’s unsearchable 
counsels and absolute sovereignty. (b) It teachos confidence in him who 
has wisely ordered our birth, our death, and our surroundings, even to 
the minutest particulars, and has made all things work together for the 
triumph of his kingdom and the good of those who love him. (¢) It shows 
the enemies of God that, as their sins have been foreseen and provided for 
in God's plan, so they can never, while remaining in their sing, hope to 
escape their decreed and threatened penalty. (d) It urges the sinner to 
avail himself of the appointed means of grace, if he would be counted 
among the number of those for whom God has decreed salvation. 


‘This doctrine 4 one of those advanced teachings of Scripture which requires for its 
understanding @ matured mind and a deep experience, The beginner In the Christian: 
life may not see its value or even its trath, but with Increasing years it will become a 
‘staff to lean upon. In times of afiiction, obloquy and persecution, the church has found 
in the decrees of God, and in the prophecios in which those decreos are published, her 
strong consolation. It is only upon the basis of the decrees that we can believe that 
“ll things work together for good” (Rem. 9: 28) or pray “thy will be done” (Mat 6» 40). 

It is w striking evidence of the truth of the dootrine that even Arminians pray and 
sing like Calvinists. Charles Wesley, the Arminian, can write: “He wills that I should 
holy be—What can withstand his will? The counsel of his grace in me He surely will 
fulfil.’ On the Arminian theory, prayer that God will soften hard hearts is outof place 
—the prayer should be offered to the sinner; for it is his will, not God's, that is in the 
way of his salvation. And yet this doctrine of decrees, which at first sight might aeom 
to discourage effort, is the greatest, iii fact is the only effectunl, incentive to effort, For 
‘this reason Calvinists have been the most strenuous advocates of eivil Iberty. Those 
who submit themselves most unreservedly to the sovereignty of God are most delivered 
from the fear of man, Whitefleld the Calvinist, and pot Wesley the Arminian, origin- 
uted the great religious movement in which the Methodist Church was born (sce McFet- 
ridge, Calvinism in History, 168), and Spurgeon’s ministry has been us fruitful in conver- 
sionsas Finney’s, See Froude, Resay on Calvinism ; Andrew, Calvinism and Socinianism 
compared in thelr Practical Bffects; Atwater, Calvinisin In Dovtrine and Life, in Prinee- 
ton Review, 1875: 73. 


2. True method of preaching the doctrine, 


(@) We should most carefully avoid exaggeration or wonecessarily obnox- 
ious statement. (6) We should emphasize the fact that the decrees are not 
grounded in arbitrary will, but in infinite wisdom. (c) We should make it 
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plain that whatever God does or will do, he must from eternity have pur- 
posed to do. (d) We should illustrate the doctrine so far as possible by 
instances of completeness and far-sightedness in human plans of great 
enterprises, (e) We may then make extended application of the truth to 
the encouragement of the Christian and the admonition of the unbeliever. 


For illustrations of foresight, instance Louis Napoleon's planning the Sueg Canal, and 
declaring his policy as Emperor, long before he ascended the throne of Frauce. For 
instances of practical treatment of the theme in preaching, sec Bushnell, Sermon on 
Every Man's Life a Plan of God, in Sermons for the New Life; also Nehemiah Adams, 
Evenings with the Doctrines, 248; Spurgeon's Sermon on Ps. #4 : 3—" Because thou hadst a favor 
‘unto them," 


OHAPTER IV. 
‘THE WORKS OF GOD; OR THE EXECUTION OF THE DECRERS. 


SECTION I.—CREATION. 


L Derrxrrtox oy Onration. 


By creation we mean that free act of the triune God by which in the 
beginning for his own glory he made, withont the use of pretixisting mate- 
tials, the whole visible and invisible universe. 

Quenstedt divides the works of God {nto three classes: (1) works of power, ns crea 
tion, and preservation: (2) works of compaasion, as redemption, calling, reeeneration 5 
(3) works of justice, a8 resurrection and ‘Sins! judgment, 

Tn explanation we notice : 

(a) Creation is not “ production ont of nothing,” as if “ nothing” were 
a substance out of which ‘ something” could be formed. 

We do not regard tho doctrine of creation as bound to the use of the phrase “creation 
out of nothing,” and as standing or falling with {t. ‘The phrase is a philosophical one, 
for which we have no Scriptural warrant, and it is objectionable as intimating that 
“nothing “ can teelf be an object of thought and a source of being. The germ of truth 
intended to be conveyed In it can better be expressed fn the phrase “without use of 
previxisuing materials.” 


(0) Creation is not a fashioning of protxisting materials, nor an emana- 
tion from the mbstance of Deity, but is u making of that to exist which 
once did not exist, either in form or substance, 


‘There ls nothing divine in creation but the origination of substance. Fasbiontog ts 
competent to the creature also, Gassendi said to Descartes that God's creation, If be 
Js the mathor of forma but not of substances, is only that of the tailor who clothes « man 
with his apparel. 


{e) Creation is not an instinctive or necessary process of the divine nature, 
but is the free act of a rational will, put forth for a definite and sufficient end. 
Creation is different in kind from that eternal process of the divine nature in virtue of 


is eternal, out of time; creation is in time, or with time, 


(@) Creation is the act of the trie God, in the sense that all the persona 
-of the Trinity, themselves uncreated, have a part in it—the Father as the 
originating, the Son as the mediating, the Spirit as the realizing cause, 


‘The work of the Holy Spirit scems to be that of completing, bringing to perfection. 
On the definition of Creation, see Shedd, History of Doctrine, 1: 11. 
13 
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‘Drummond, in his Natural Law in the Spiritual World, cairo stoms, ass 
fuctured articles," an the disatpation stg, tina ea 


not been traditionally handed down as part of the origltaal re 
the rice." 

Hartaann, the German philosopher, gocs back to the: 
and then says that science stands petrified before the question of 
8 Medusa's bead. But in the presence of problems, says Dorner, 
‘not potrifaction, but solution. ‘This is peculiarly true, if sclonce is, 

complete of the universe. Since science, by her 


which solence must forever be devoid of the highest unity and rationality, For advo 
ency of the eternity of matter, see Martineau, Essays, 1; 167-100, “f 


1. Direct Scripture statements, 


A. Genesis 1: 1—"n the ‘beginning God crested the heaven and/tbe 
earth.” To this it has been objected that the verb *)2 does not 
Speak espsecion Siihont Sh tak ST eraeeece Se (soo Gen, 
—'*God created man in his own image”; ¢f. 2: 7—**the Lord God formed 
man of the dust of the ground”; lis Pe: 51; 10—‘create in me a clean 
heart”). * 
“In the first two chapters of Genesis 83 is used (1) of the creation of the universe 
(1:2): (2) of the creation of the great sea monsters (1:2); Ol ae 
(1:27). Byorywhere else we read of God's making, os from an already 
stance, the firmament (1: Fea aca cies ic bir cas ec ieaeee 
oF of his forming the bousta of the fuld out of the ground (2:19); or, Inetty, of Bae 
mmuiilding wp into a woman the rib be had taken from man (2:2 seegin} 
Bible Com., 1: M1. Guyot, Creation, 9" Bara ts thus reserved for markins the thet 
introduction uf cach of the three great spheres of existenco—the world of matter, the 
world of life, and the spiritual world represented by man.” 


But we reply: 

(a) While we acknowledge that the verb x)2 ‘‘doos not necessarily or 
invariably denote production without the use of preéxisting materials, 
still maintain that it signifies the production of an effect for which no 
Ural antecedent existed before, and which can be only the result of divine 
agency.” Yor this reason, in the Kal species it is used only of God, and is. 
hever ncoompanied by an uccusntive denoting material, 

No accusative denoting material follows bara, In the passages indicated, for the reason 


that all thought of material was ateeat, See Dillmann, Genesis, 18; Ovhler, Theol, 
0.2.1: 177. The quotation in the text abore is from Greets, Hebrew Chrestomathy, OF. 
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B. Hebrews 11: 3—* By faith we understand that the worlds have been 
framed by the word of God, so that what is seen hath not been made out of 
things which do appear" ( Bible Union version ) the world was not made 
out of sensible and preéxisting material, bat by the direct fiat of omnipo- 
tence (see Alford, and Liinemann, Meyer's Com, in loco). 

Compare Maccabees 7: 28-4 ob« Svruw deolneer abrh 4 Geis. This the Vulgute translated 
by “quia ex nihilo focit fn Dous," and from the Vulgate the phrus “ creation out of 
nothing” is derived. Hedgo, Ways of the Spirit, pointe out that Wisdom 11:17 hus 4 
Andpbov Ans, Interprets by this the é€ ote derwy in Maccabees, and denies that this last 
refers to creation out of nothing, But we must remember that the later Apocryphal 
writings were composed under the intluence of the Platonic philosophy ; that the pas- 
mize In Wisdom may be a rationalistic Interpretation of that in Maccabees; and that 
even if it were Independent, we are not to assume a harmony of view in the Apocrypha. 
Muceabeos 7:23 must stand by iteelf as testimony to Jewish belief in creation without 
opleee arin Ramee tom hon bayltet ued at trem eager 

‘Testament Seriptures. Compare Bs. 4 :10—"I will do marvels wach as have net born wroaght 
 ecatinol t arth”; Bum, 16+ 30—"if the Lord make a tw thing,” {mary “ere werietion "J; 


ST ARP erat te frit of tha lie"; 65: 17—"F erate pow havens 
fad ew rth"; Jr 91: "The Lord hath ernid new thing’; Rom. 417" Ged who quskomath the dod, 
sco called ho hinge that are ot wx though thay were; { Gor. 1 24—" things that ar not” (diel God choose) 
that be might being te naught the things that arn 


2. Indirect evidence from Scripture, 

(a) The past duration of the world is limited; (b) before the world 
began to be, each of the persons of the Godhead already existed; (c) the 
origin of the universe is ascribed to God, and to cach of the persons of the 
Godbend. These representations of Scripture are not only most consistent 
with the view that the nniverse was created by God without use of preiix- 
isting material, but they are inexplicable upon any other hypothesis. 

(a) Mark 13 19—" from tho beginning of the creation which God creatat until now": John 17 = §—"betore te 
‘world wen"; Hpk. 1 4—" beftew the foundation of the world.” (0) PX 90 :2—'"Bofure the mountains were broagt 
Sort or ever thew badst formod the earth and the -vorld, ren (ram everiasting to everlasting thoa art God”; Prov. 
$:53—"1 was set up from everlasting, from the beginning, or over the arth was" ; John 1 : "In the beginning was 
the Weed”; Col. = 47—"he de bafore all things”; Hed. 9: 16-—"'ths sternal Sint” (xeo Tholuek, Com. én 
Leo}. (e) By. 3-9" Ged wha created all things”: Reo. Ms 26—"of him, , .. arw all things”: 1 Cue, 8: 6— 
“ane God, the Father, of whom are all things... . one Lord Jesus Christ, through «bom are all things”; John {: 3— 
‘all things wore manda throragh bim™ ; Col. £:16-—" in him wery all things ervated . all things have bom evated 
‘rroagh Kem, and eto him"; Hob, 1 ;2—"throagh whom also be made the worlds”; Gen, 1 ;2—and the spirit of 
God moved [marg. “wee broofing”) spon tbe hor of tht water.” See, on this indirect proof of creation, 
Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 2:28. Since other views, however, bave been held to be more 
‘national than that of creation out of nothing, we proceed to the examination of 


TX. Treonnes waren orrose Oxration. 

1. Dualiem, 

OF dualism there are two forms : 

A. That which holds to two self-existent principles, God and matter. 
These are distinct from and cotternal with each other. Matter, however, 
is an unconscious, negative, aud imperfect substance, which is subordinate 
to God, and is made the instrument of his will, This was the view of the 
Alexandrian Gnostica. It was essentially an attempt to combine with Chris- 
tianity the Platonic conception of the #47, In this way it thought to account 
for the existence of avil, and to escape the difficulty of imagining a produc- 
tion without use of pretxisting material, A similar view has been held 
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in modern times by John Stuart Mill, and apparently by Frederick W-. 
Robertson. 


Basilides (flourished 125) and Valentinus (dled 160) best represent the Alexandrian 
Gnostics, Lightfoot, Com. on Colossians, 76-113, esp. 8, has traced connwction between 
the Gnostic doctrine, the earlier Colossian heresy, and the still earlier teaching of the 
‘Emenes of Palestine. All these were charuoterized by (1) the spirit of caste or intel- 
Jectual exclusivences; (2) peoullar tenets as to creation and as to evil; (bhi pression! 
asceticism. Mattor is evil and separates man from God; bonoe Intermediate beings 
‘tween man aud God as objects of worship; fasta ales msxtetaatiqn fom bode 
means of purifying man from sin, Paul's antidote for both errors was simply (he 
‘person of Christ, the trae and only Mediator and Sanctifer. See Guericke, Church 
History, 1: 161. 

‘Tho author of “The Unseen Universe" (pare 11) wrongly calls John Stuart Mill 
aManichiean, Hut Mill disclains belief in the personality of this prinelple that resists 
and limits God—se bis posthumous Esmays on Holigion, 176-19. FP, W. Robertson, 
Iectures on Genosls, 4-16: "Before the creation of the world wil was ohuos.... but 
with the creation, order begun ....God did not cease from creation, for creation is 
golng on every day. Nature is God at work. Only after surprixing changes, as in 
‘spring-time, do we say Aguratively, ‘God rests.'” 


With regard to this view we remark ; 

(a) The maxim ex niAilo niAit fit, upon which it rests, is true only in 
so far a4 it asserts that no evont takes place without a canse, It is fulse, if 
‘it mean that nothing ean ever be made except out of material previously 
existing, ‘The maxim is therefore applicable only to the realm of second 
causes, and does not bar the creative power of the great first Cause. The 
doctrine of creation doos not dispense with a cause; on the other hand, it 
assigns to the universe a sufficient eanse in God, 


Lucreting: “ Nibfl posse crearl De nthilo, neque quod genitum est ad nihil revooar,” 
Persus: “Gigni De nihilo nihil, in nihtlum nil posse revert." Marteasen, Dogmat 


tos, 
16—"The nothing, out of which God creates the world, is the eternal possibilities of his 
will, which are the sources of all the wctualities of the world." Lewes, Problems of 
Life and Mind, 2: 2@—" When therefore if is angued that the creation of something 
‘from nothing is unthinkable and ls therefore peremptorily to be rejected, the argument 
neeins to me to be defeotive. The process is thinkable but not fmaginuble, concelyable 
but not provable.” See Cudworth, Intelloctual System, 3: 81, aq. 


(8) Although creation without the use of pretxisting material is ineon- 
ceivable, in the sense of being unpicturable to the imagination, yet the 
eternity of matter is equally inconceivable. For creation without pre- 
existing material, moreover, we find remote analogies in our own creation 
of ideassand volitions, a fact as inexplicable as God's bringing of new sub- 
stances into being. 

Mivart, Lessons trom Nature, 371, 372—“ We have to a certain extent an ald to the 
thought of absolute creation in our own free volition, which, as absolutely origtanting: 
and determining, may be taken us the type to us of the creative uct.” We speak of "the 
crentive faculty” of the urtist or poct, We cannot give reality to the prodacts of our 
imaginations, as God can to his, Butif thought were only substamer, the analogy would 
‘be complete, 


(e) Tt is unphilosophieal to postulate two eternal sabstances, when one 
self-existent Cause of all things will account for the facts, 

(a) It contradicts our fundamental notion of God as absolute sovereign 
to suppose the existence of any other substance to be independent of bis 
will, 


(e) This second substance with which God must of necessity work, since 
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it is, according to the theory, inherently evil and the source of evil, not caly 
limits God’s power, but destroys his blessedness, 


(f) This theory does not answer its purpose of accounting for moral 
evil, nnleas it be also nemmod that spirit is material,—in which case dusl- 
ism gives place to materialism, 

Martenson, Dogmatics, 121: “God becomes a mere demiurge, if nature existed b- 
fore spirit. ‘That spirit only who in a perfect sense is able to commence his work of 
creation can bave power to complete it.” If God does not create, he must tase whit 
material he finds and this working with intractable material must be his perpetas 
sorrow, Such lnuitation In the power of the deity seemed to Joho Stumet MI the tet 
explanation of the existing Imperfections of the universe, 


‘The other form of dualism is : 


B. That which holds to the cternal existence of two antagonistic spirits, 
‘one evil and the other good, In this view, matter is not a negative and 
imperfect substance which nevertheless has self-existence, but in either the 
work or the instrument of a personal and positively malignant intelligence, 
who wages war aguinst all good. This was the view of the Manichwans 
Manichwanism is a compound of Christianity and the Persian doctrine of 
‘two eternal and opposite intelligences. Zoroaster, however, held matter to 
‘be pure, and to be the creation of the good Being. Mani apparently 
regarded matter aa captive to the evil spirit, if not absolutely his creation. 

‘Che old story of Mani’s travels in Greece ts wholly a mistake. Guericke, Cunreh 
History, 1: 15-187, maintains that Manichranism contains no mixture of Platonie 
Philosophy, has no connection with Judaism, and as a sot came Into Bo direct relations 
with tho Catholic chureh, Harnoch, Wegwelser, 22, calls Manichranten = compound 
of Gnosticism and Parsecism. Herzog, Encyclopedic, art: Mani und die Manichiier, 
regurds Maniclucanism as the fruit, aeme, and completion of Guosticiem. Gnosticism 
asa heresy in the church; Manichieanism, like New Platonism, was an anti-cbureb. 
J.P, Lange: “ These opposing theories represent various pagan conceptions of the world, 
‘whioh, after the manner of palimpsests, show through Christianity.” 

On the Religion of Zoroaster, see Haug, Basays on Purssos, 190-161, 302-200; alien quote 
tions on pp. 167, 140; Monier Williams, in 19th Century, Jan. 1881; 18-177; Ahura Masi 
‘was the creator of the oniverse, Matter was created by him, and was neither 
with him nor an emanation from him, In the divine natare there were two opposite, 
Dut not opposing, principles or forces, called ** twins" —tho one constrnetive, the other 
destructive; the one beneficent, the other malefleent, Zorouster called these “ twins” 
also by the name of “spirits,” and declared that “these two spirits created, the one the 
reality, the other the nan-reality.” Williams says that these two princtplés were «on- 
flioting only {a name, ‘Tho only antagonian was between the romulting good and evil 
brought about by the free agent, man. 

‘We may add that in Inter times this personification of principles in the delt# sees to 
have become a definite belief in two opposing personal spirits, and that Mant, Manes, 
‘or Manichasns adopted this feature of Parscelsm, with the addition of certaln Christies 
elements. Hagenbach, History of Doetring, 1;470—"The doctrine of the Muniohreans 
was thut creation was the work of Satan.” See also Gleseler, Church History, 1 
Neander, Chureh History, 1 : 478-503: Blunt, Dict. Doct. and Hist, Theology, art.: Dual 
iam : and especially Haur, Das Maniobitisohe Religionssystem. 


Of this view we need only amy that it is refuted (a) by all the arguments 
for the unity, omnipotence, sovereignty, and blessedness of God; (0) by the 
Scripture representations of the prince of evil as the creature of God and 
aa subject to God's control, 


Scripture passages showing that Satan is God's creature or subject are the following? 
Cd, |: 16-—" for in Alaa wero all things covaled, in the Bearers andl apie the marth things eaible and things Gxviaitle 
“whether thrones or demixions or principalities or prwwrs; ef. Bob 6: (2—“oar wrmiling ls tot apainat Sak ast 
Mood, bet agalest the prindpallties aglsit the powers, agalmit the worid-calars of this darksess auinat the wpiritmad 
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‘Rowte of wickedness in the hoaeniy placen” ; 2 Pet. 2: 4—* Ged spared not the engels when Ubey siemad, bt cast Che 
dows 4 Ball, and committed them to pits of darknom, to be reserved ante judgment"; Rev. 0: 2—"leid bald ee the 
dragon, the old serpent, which ix the Bovil and Setan"’: 10—*and the devil which deomret there was aust (nlp the lake 
‘of fire and brimmtone ” 


2. Bmanation, 


‘This theory holds that the universe is of the same substance with God, 
and is the product of successive evolutions from his being. This wus the 
view of the Syrian Gnostics. Their system was an attempt to interpret 
Christianity in the forms of oriental theosophy. A similar doctrine was 
tanght, in the last century, by Swedenborg. 

We object to it upon the following grounds: (a) It virtually denies the 
infinity and transcendence of God,—by applying to him a principle of evo- 
Tntion, growth, and progress which belongs only to the finite and imperfect. 
{0) It contradicts the divine holiness,—since man, who by the theory is 
of the substance of God, is nevertheless morally evil. (¢) Tt leads logically 

to panthoiasm,—sinoo the claim that human personality is illusory cannot 
‘be maintained without also surrendering belief in the personality of God. 

Saturnious of Antioch, Bardesanes of Fess, Tatian of Assyria, Marcion of Sinope, 
all of the second century, were representatives of this view, Blunt, Dict. of Doot. and 
Hist, Theology, art.: Emanation; “The divine operation was symbolized by the image of 
‘the rays of light proceeding from the sun, which were most intense when nearest to the 
Juminons substance of the body of which they formed a part, but which decreased tn 
dntensity as they receded from thelr source, until at last they disappeared altogether in 
darknes. 80 the spiritun) effulgence of the Supreme Mind formed a world of spirit, the 
Intensity of which varied inversely with [ts distance from its source, until at length ft 
vanished in matter. Hence there is a chain of ever expanding Hons which are increas 
ing attenuations of bls substance and the sum of which constitutes his fulness, & ¢, the 

complete revelation of his hidden being.” Emanution, from ¢, and manare, to flow forth. 
‘Guericke, Church History, 1: 160—" many Hames from one light . . . . the direct contrary 
to the doctrine of creation from nothing.” Neander, Chureh History, 1: 372-074 

‘On the difference between oriental emanation and eternal generation, see Shedd, 
History Doctrine, 1: 11-13, and 318, noto—"2. ‘That which is eternally generated teintinite, 
not finite; it is a divine and eternal person who is not the world or apy portion of it. 
In the oriental schemes, emanation Is a mode of accounting for the origin of the finite, 
‘But eternal generation still leaves the finite to be originated, The besetting of the Son 
is the generation of an Infinite person who afterwards creates the finite universe de 
néhito, 2. Eternal generation has for its result a subsistence or personal hypostasis 
totally distinot from the world: but emanation in relation to the deity yields only an 
impersonal or at most « personified energy or effluence which is one of the powers oF 
principles of nature—a mere anima mundi” 

Swedenborg held to emanation—se Divine Love and Wisdom, 28}, 3G, 906: “ Every 
‘one who thinks from clear reason see that the universe is not created from nothing 

+++ All things were oreated out of @ substance....As God alone is substance In 
Itself and therefore the real ewe, it Is evidence that the existence of things Is from no 

other source .... Yet the created universe is not God, because God is not in time and 
apace... Thore is. creation of the universe, and of all things theretn, by continual 
mediations from the First ....In the substances and mattyrt of which the earths con~ 
sist, there is nothing of the Divine in itself, but thoy are deprived of all that is divine 
in itself .. .. Still they have brought with them by continuation from the substance of 
the spiritual sun tbat which wus there from the Divine.’ 

Napoleon asked Goethe what matter was. “ Esprit gelé—froxen spirit” was the answer 
Schelling wished Goethe had given him. But either is matter spirit, nor are matter 
and spirit together mere natural effiuxes from God'ssubstanes. A divine institution of 
‘thom is requisite (quoted substantially from Dorner, System of Doctrine, 2:40. Stil) 
another theory which seeks to avold this panthekstic conclusion {8 that of 
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of Genesis, unlike the cosmogonies of the heathen, is prefaced by the 
originating act of God, and is supplemented by successive manifestations 
of creative power in the introduction of brute and of human life. 


All nature-worship, whether It take the form of ancient polytheism or modern 
‘materialism, looks upon the universe only asa birth ora growth, This view has a basis 
of truth, inasmuch as it regards natural forces as having a real oxistonoe, It te falae in 
regarding these forces a8 needing no originator or upboldor, Hesiod taught that in the 
beginning was formless matter. Gonesis does not begin thus. God is not a demiurge, 
‘working on etermal matter, God antedates matter. He ix the creator of matter at the 
‘rat (Ges. 1: 1—bara) and he subsequently creates anitmal Life ( Gen. 1: 21—" and Gol ereated "— 
band) and the life of man (Gem 1: 27—"and Gol erveted man” Darn again). 


(6) Development is recognized.—The Mosaic account represents the 
present order of things as the result, not simply of original creation, but 
also of subsequent arrangement and development. A fashioning of inor 
ganic materials ia described, and aleo a use of these materials in providing 
the conditions of organized existence. Life is described as reproducing 
itself, after ita first introduction, according to ita own laws and by virtue of 
‘ita own inner energy. 

Martensen wrongly assorts that “Judaism represented the world exclusively as crea— 
tura, not natura; ax «view, notdvew." This isnot truc. Creation is represented as the 
bringing forth, not of something dead, but of something living and capable of self-de~ 
velopment. Creation lays the foundation for cosmogony, Not only is there a fashion- 
ing and arrangement of the material which the original creative act has brought into 
‘Doing (see Gm. ts belle Astaphakd 2: 6,7, 8—Spirit brooding; dividing light from darkness, 

Jand j setting apart of sun, moon, and stars: 


brought forth grass; trees yielding fruit whose seed was in itself; earth brought 
forth the living creatures; man commanded to be fruitful and multiply). 

‘The tendency at present among men ot science fs to regard the whole history of life 
upon the planet as the result of evolution, thus excluding crention, both at the bogin~ 
‘ning of the history and along its course, On the progress from the Orohippus, the 
Jowoest member of the equine series, an animal with four toes, to Anchitherium with 
‘three, then to Hipparion, and Snally to our common horse, see Huxley in “ Nature" for 
‘May 11, 1816: 35, 34, He arguces that, if a complicated animal like the horse has arisen by 
gradual modification of a lower and less specialized form, there is no reason to think 
‘that other animals have arisen in a different way, Clarence King, Address ut Yale Col- 
lege, 1877, regards American geology as teaching the doctrine of sudden yet natural 
modification of species, * When catastrophic change burst In upon the ages of uai- 
formity and sounded in the car of every Mving thing the words: ‘Change or die!’ 
eee paeae SP See RelA Oh Ra Nature proceeded then by leaps, and 
corresponding to the leaps of geology we find leaps of biology. 

We grant the probability that the great majority of what we call species were pro- 
duced in some such ways. Lf science should render it certain that all the present species 
of living creatures were derived by natural descent from a fow original germs, and that 
these germs were themselves an evolution of Inorganic forces and materials, we should 
not therefore regard the Mosaic account as proved untrue. We should only be required 
to revise our Interpretation of the word bara in Gr. 1%, #7, and to give It there the 


‘This derivation. however, of all living oreatares by sucomslve modifications from 
a few original germs, and much more the theory of spontaneous generation already 
alluded to, are yot so far from being demonstrated, that we we no mufficient reason for 

from the conclusions proviously reacbod,—that the Mosaic narrative describes 
the Introduction of brute and of human life, as well as the calling into being of the 
elements at the beginning, as acts of ateolute origination. In the creation of tbe brute 
and of man, while the physical material was already at hand, nt in the dust of which 
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mun's body was formed, the principle of life was apparently a new creation of God. 
See Hertog, Encyclopiidie, art. Sobtipfung, 20: 718; Martensen, Dogmatics, 17. For 
further discussion of man's origin, see section on Man a Creation of God, tn oar trent~ 
ment of Anthropology. 


2, Ite proper interpretation, 


‘We adopt neither (a) the allegorical, or mythical, (b) the hyperliteral, 
nor (¢) the hyperscientific interpretations of the Mosaic narrative; but 
rather (d) the pictorinl#ummary interpretation,—which holds that the 
account is a rough sketch of the history of creation, true in all ita essential 
features, but presented in a graphic form suited to the common mind and 
to earlier ag well as to later ages. While conveying to primitive man as 
accurate an idea of God's work as man was able to comprehend, the revela- 
tion was yet given in pregnant language, so that it could expand to all the 
ascertained results of subsequent physical research, This general corres- 
pondence of the narrative with the teachings of science, and its power to 
adapt itself to every advance in human knowledge, differences it from 
every other cosmogony current among men, 

(a) The allegorical, or mythieal, interpretation represents the Momo acoount ms em- 
‘vodying, like the Indian and Greek cosmogonics, the poetic speculations of an early 
mice as to the origin of the present system. We object to this interpretation upon the 
#round that the narrative of creation ts tneeparmbly connected with the succeeding 
history, and is therefore most naturally regarded as {tself bistorical. This connection 
of the narrative of creation with the subsequent history, moreover, prevents us from: 
believing it to be the description of a vision granted to Moses. Ut is more probably the 
recom! of an oriinal revelation to the first man, handed down to Moses" time, and msed 
by Moses ax. proper introduction to his history. For comparison of the Biblical with 
heathen cosmogonies, see Blackie In ‘Theol. Eclectic, 1 : 77-87; Guyot, Creation, 8-43; 
Pope, Thoology, 1: 401, 402; Bible Commentary, 1:35, 48; MeHlvaine, Wisdom of Holy 
Scripture, I-04; J. F. Clarke, Ten Great Religions, 2: 10-22. For the theory of * pro- 
photic vision,’ see Kurtz, Hist. of Old Covenant, Introd., f-xxxvil, elv-oxxx; and Hugh 
Miller, Testimony of the Rocks, 170-210. 

(h) The hypertiteral interpretation would withdraw the narrative from all compar 
inom with the conclusions of science. by putting the ages of geological history between 
the first and second verses of Ges. 1, and by making the remainder of the chapter an 
account of the fitting up of the earth, or of some limited portion of it, In six days of 
twonty-four hours each. Among the advocates of this view, now generally discarded, 
aro Chalmers, Natural Theology, Works, 1:225-255,and John Pye Smith, Mosaic Account 
of Creation, and Scripture and Geology. To this view we object that there is no indica 
tion, In the Mosaic narrutive, of #0 Yast an Interval betwoon the first and the second 
vormos; that there is no indication, in the geological history, of any auch break between 
the axes of preparation and the present tine (seo Hugh Miller, Testimony of the Rocks, 
141-178) ; and that there are'Indications in the Mosaic record itself that the word "44y” 
Is HOt wsed Lo its Literal sense ; while the other Seriptures unquestionably employ It to 
designate & period of indefinite duration (Grn. 1;5—"Ged wailed de light Dsy"—a day before 
‘there was a sun; $—"there wes evening and there was morting, » wound day; 2: 2—God “rested ex the 
seventh day"; of. Heb. 4: 3-10—where God's day of rest seems stil! to continue, and his people 
are exhorted to enter into Mt: Gen. 214—" the day thet the Lord Gol made earth and besten "—"day ~ here 
covers all the seven Gags ; of, Ik 2:12—"s day of the Lord of baw”; Lek 14» T—it shall be ont day 
‘which is Kesows colo the Lond = nat day, and aot nipht!"; 2 Pet 3: one day is with the Lord a « thousand yearn 
ands theasnd yas a coe day"). Guyot, Creation, 4, objects also to this interpretation, that 
the narrative purports to give « history of the making of the heaven as well as of the 
earthy (Gen. 2 4—" these are the generations uf the heaven and of We earth"), whorens this interprotation 
confines the history to the earth. On the meaning of the word “day;" as m period of 
arene, Sans) of OeClogy TH; Le Conte, Heligion and Science, 


a (The hiypersetentifie interpretation would find in the narrative a minute and precise 
correspondences with the geological record. This is not to be expected, since it ls for- 
ar 
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Up ender ae bokeany tober baer Although # general concord between 
the Mosalo and the geological histories may be pointed out, it is a needless emburuss~ 
‘ment to compel ourselves to find In evory dotail of the former an accurate statement: 
of some scientific fact. Pur more probable we hold to be 

(dh) The pietorial-summary interpretation. Before explaining this in detail, we would 
premise that we do not bold this or any future scheme of reconciling Genesis and geol- 
ogy to ben Snality. Such a sottlement of all the questions Involved would presuppose 
not only 8 perfected science of the physical universe, but alsoa perfected science of her~ 
meneutics. Tt fs enough if we can offer tentative solutions which represent the present 


ccilfation 
narrative, we presont the following a8 an approximate account of the coincidences. 
between the Mosaic and the geological records. The scheme here given is « combina- 
tion of the conclusions of Dana and of Guyot, and assumes the substantial truth of the 
nebular hypothesis. It is interesting to observe that Augustine, who knew nothing of 
actence, should have reached, by simple study of the text, some of the same 
results. Sce his Confessions, 12;5—" First God created a chaotic matter, which was. 
next to nothing. ‘This chaotic matter was made from nothing, before all days. ‘Then 
this chaotic, mmorphous matter was subsequently arranged, in the succeeding wix 
days“; De Genes. ad Lit., 4:27" The length of theese days is not to be determined by 
the length of our weok-days. There is a series in both cases, and that (s all." We pro- 
ceed now to the scheme : 

1. The earth, if originally In the condition of a gaseous fuld, must have been void and 
formless, as described In Genais 1:2 Here the carth 4s not yet separated from the cane 
densing nebula, and its fluid condition ts indicated by the term “ waters” 

2 The beginning of activity tn matter would manifest itself by the production of 
light, since light is a resultant of molecular activity. ‘This corresponds to the state 
ment in vese& Aq the result of condensation, the nebula becomes luminous, and thie: 
process from darkness to ight is described us follows : ~ there was evening and there was morning,, 
ou day.” Here we have a day without a sun—« feature in the narrative quite consistent: 
with two facts ef science: first, that the nebula would naturally be setf-luminous, and, 
secondly, that the earth proper, which reached its present form before the sun, would, 
when it was thrown off, be Itself a self-luminous and molten mass. The day was there- 
fore continuous—day without a night. 

&. The development of the earth into an independent sphere and its separation from 
the fluid around it answers to the dividing of “the waters under the firmament frum tho waters above” 
in wee 7, Here the word "watrs'” is used to designate the “ primordial comic material" 
(Guyot, Creation, 35-37), or the molten mass of earth and sun united, from which the 
‘earth is thrown off. The term “waters” is the best which the Hebrew language affords to 
‘express this iden of a fluid mass, Ps 145 seems to have this meaning, where it speaks of 
‘the * waters that be above the havens” (rere: 4)}—wuters which are distinguished from the *depa” 
below (ven 7), and the “riper” above (rere &). 

4 The production of the earth's physical features by the partial condenmtion of the: 
vapors which enveloped the meous sphere, and by the consequent outlining of the 
continents and ocewns, ts next deseribed in vere as the gathering of the waters into one 
Place and the appearing of the dry land, 

6. The expression of the Idea of life in the lowest plants, since It was in type and effect: 
the creation of the vegetable kingdom, is next described in vers 1 as a bringing into 
‘existence of the characteristic forms of that kingdom. This precedes all mention of 
animal life, since the vegetable kingdom is the natural basis of the animal. If it be sald 
that our enridest fossils are animal, wo reply that the earliest vegetable forenx, the alga, 
were easily dissolved, and might as casily disappear; that graphite, appearing lawer 
down than any animal remains, ts the result of preceding vegetation ; thatanimal forms, 
whenever and wherever existing, rust subsist upon and presuppose the vegetable, The 
Bonolin is of necessity preceded by the Rophyte. If it be said that frult-trees could 
not bave been created on the third day, we reply that aince the creation of the vegetable 
kingdom was to be described at one stroke and no mention of it was to be mude subse 
‘quently, this Is the proper place to introduce it and to mention Its main eharnoteristic 
forms, See Bible Commentary, 1: 36. 

6, The vapors which bave hitherto shrouded the planet are now cleared away as pro~ 
Lminary to the introduction of life in its higher animal forms. The consequent appear- 
ance of solar light ts described tn vere 16 and {7 as a making of the sun, moon and stars, 
anda giving of them as luminarics to the earth, Compare Gen. $: 15—"I dost my bow in the 
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ments may be combined in the following, namely, that God's suprem 
end in creation is nothing outside of himself, but is his own glory—in the 
revelation, in and through creatures, of the infinite perfection of his om 
being. 

(x) Rem. 11: 98—onte im are all things”; Gol. 1 =16—" all things have beer areated ure tin” 9 
(Christ): compare Ik 48: {—""toe mine own sake, fer mine own sake, wil! So Ht... and my ghey wil 
‘bot give bo anether'"> and { Gor, 15; 25—*sabjeet all thingy umto him, that God may be all i all" Prevetell 
~,not “the Lord hath made all things for himself’ (A, V.), but “Tae Lard beth made ony 
thing for ie own end” (Rov. Vors.). 

@) Bh. 4.5, 6 9" Raving forvordainad ws .. pearing to Woe good plane of bls will to the prow a 
glory of his graze... mystery of his will, according to his guod pleasurs which be purposed in bie”; Ber. t= 
tho didet create all kings, and because of uhy will they were, and were create.” 

(e) In 43: 7" whem I have ereated for my glory"; @ : Mand 61:3—therightoousncssand blewel- 
nese of the redeemed are secured, that “he might be plonifd"; Lake 2: 14—the angels” sor 
at the birth of Christ expressed the design of the work of salvation: “Glery  Gelistt | 
higha,” and only through, and for its sake, “on ert pesce xziang mem ia whem be ix wel peso” 

(a) PLAS: t1—"In thy righteraanem bring my seal out of trouble”; Bx 36:2, 22—"T de met this fe yer 
abe... bal for mine holy samme”; 39;7—"'my holy name will I make known"; Ram. 9c '7—to Pharnoh + 
‘Yar this very purpose did I rain vbee op, thas I might abew in thee my power, and at my name migts be pabisbet 
‘mbroad in all Ue earth ™; 22, 23—"riehes of his glory” made known In vessels of wrath, and in vet 
els of meray: Rph. 3) 9, 10—" ervatad all things; to the intent that now unto the principalitine and the powers 
in the bearenly place might be made Known tarongs the church the manifel wadom of Ged.” Soe Godet, off 
Vitimate Design of Man: “God in man and mun in God," in Princeton Rev. Nov. 05 
Hodgu, Syst. Thool., 1: 436, 585, 565, 568. Per contra, sev Millor, Fetich in Theology, 1 
90-45, 1-98, 143-140, 


Since holiness is the fundamental attribute in God, to mako himself, his 
own pleasure, his own glory, his own manifestation, to be his end in crea- 
tion, is to find his chief end in his own holiness, its maintainance, expres- 
sion, and communication, To make this his chief end, however, is not be 
exclude certain subordinate ends, snch as the revelation of his wisdom, 
power, and love, and the consequent happiness of innumerable creatures to 
whom this revelation is made. 





2. The testimony af reason. 

‘That his own glory, in the sense just mentioned, is God's supreme end 
in creation, ia evident from the following considerations ; 

(a) God's own glory is the only end actually and perfectly attained in 
the universe. Wisdom and omnipotence cannot choose an end whieh ix 
destined to be forever unattained ; for ‘what his soul desireth, even that he 
doeth” (Job 23:18). God’s supreme end cannot be the happiness of cree 
tures, since many are miserable here and will be miserable forever. God's 
supreme end cannot be the holiness of creatures, for many are unholy hem 
and will be unholy forever, But while neither the holiness nor the happine# 
of creatures is actually and perfectly attained, God's glory is made know 
and will be made known in both the saved and the lost, This then muet b+ 
God's supreme end in creation. 

‘This doctrine teaches us that none can frustrate God's plan. God will geb glory aut 
‘of every human life. Man may glorify God voluntarily by Jove and obedience, but if he 
will not do this he will be compelled to glorify God by his rection and punishment. 
Rotter be the molten fron that runs frooly into the mould propared by the gest 
Designer, than be the hard and eold tron that must be hammered Into shape. 

(6) God's glory is the end intrinsically most valuable, The good of 
creatures is of insignificant importance compared with this. Wisdom dic 
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tates that the greater interest should have precedence of the lows, Because 
God can choose no greater end, he must choose for his end himself, But 
this is to choose his holiness, and his glory in the manifestation of that 
holiness. 

Th, 40; 15, 16-—" Behold, the nations are ax = drop of « buckal, and are counted ma the eral! dust of the balanos 
—like the drop that falls unobserved from the bucket, like the fine dust of the scales 
Which tho tradesman takes no notice of In weighing, eo are all the combined millions of 
earth and heaven before God. He created, and he can in an instant destroy. The uni 
vers is but a drop of dew upon the fringe of his garment. It is more important that 
God should be glorified than that the universe should be happy, As we read in Tish. 6:13 
—"sios he coal swear by oone geeator, be aware by himself" —so here wo may any: Reoanse he could 

creating, be chose himerlf. But to swear by himself is to swear 
We Infor that to fled his end in himself is to Bnd that end in 


(c) His own glory is the only end which consists with God's indepen- 
dence and sovervignty. Every being is dependent upon whomaoever or 
whatsoever he makes his ultimate end. If anything in the creature is the 
last end of God, God is dependent upon the creature. But since God is 
dependent only on himself, he must find in himself his end. 

To create Is not to Increase his blessedness, but only to reveal it. ‘There ig no need or 
defivieney which creation supplies, The creatures who derive all from him ean add 
nothing to him, All our worship Is only the rendering back to him of that which ts his 
own. He notioes us only for his own sake and not beeauve our little rivalets of prais 
add anything to the ocean-like fulness of his for. For his own auke, and not because of 
our misery or our prayers, he redeoms and exalts us. To make our pleasure and welfare 
‘his ultimate end would be to abdicate his throne. Ho creates, therefvee, only for bile 


manifestation of himself. ‘The great painter loves his 
his ideal, He paints In order to express himself, God loves 
il which he creates, but he loves yot more the expression of hia own perfections 
nd this self-expression is bis end. Robert Browning, Paracelsus, St—"God is 
the perfect Poct, Who in creation acts Iris own conceptions.” 


(4) His own glory is an end which comprehends nnd secures, as a sub- 
ordinate end, every interest of the universe. The interests of the universe 
are bound up in the interests of God. ‘There ix no holiness or happiness for 
creatures except as God is absolute sovereign, and is recognized as such. 
It is therefore not selfishness, but benevolence, for God to make his own 
glory the supreme object of creation, Glory is not vain-glory, and in 
expressing his ideal, that is, in expressing himself, in his creation, he com- 
municates to his creatures the utmost possible good. 

‘This self-expression js not selfishness but benevolence, No true poct writes for money 
‘or for fame, God does not manifest himself for the aake of what he can make by it. 
Self-manifestation is an end in itself. But God's self-manifestation comprises all goo 
to his creatures. We are bound to love ourselves and our own Interests Just In propor- 


tributary to the heart can the members be «uppliod with streams of holiness and happi- 
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tt. And wo for only one Ting in the universe i tafe to live forme. , 
sould not live for himself, because there is a higher end. Pat tenses 
for God. “Only one being In the universes is excepted from the duty of 
‘Mari must be subject to the *kigher powers’ (Rem. 1:1). Bat there are no higher 
God.” Boe Park, Disoourses, 181-208. 

{e) God's glory is the end which ina right moral system is 
creatures, This must therefore be the end which he in whose 
wre made proposes to himself. He who constitutes the contre and 
all his creatures must find his centre and end in himself. This princip 


& mutter of course, 1nd our own feliclty is wt lust resolved into his eternal glory.” 

{God wil corte spoure tbe nd for which be croabe bis Oi 07 Sei Naa 

4s our end, is the true source of comfort in afliction, of strength in Jabor, of enca 
Pralm 25 : {1-—" For thy name's eake , * panon np inighity for iti peat"; 8S. 


ee whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God:*' 1 Pat, 2: 9—"Yo are an olost raok . ... thet ye may abew ford Ger 
cexeallencies of him who called you out of derkuem into his marvelous light"; 4>l!—speaking, ministerint. 
tok Am ll things Gol may bo gored tough Jus Corny, whose ite plory and te domains far erat 
Amen,” On the whole subject, see Edwards, Works, 2; 180-267; Janet, Final Causes 4- 
455; Princeton Theol, Bssiys, 2: 154; Murphy, Scientific Bases of Fuith, S55 


VI Rexatioy or tae Docramwe or Caeation To oraen Door 
1. To the holiness and benevolence of God. 


Creation, as the work of God, manifests of necessity God's mom 
attributes, But the existence of physical and moral evil in the universe 
appears, at first sight, to impugn these attributes, and to contradict the 
Scripture declaration that the work of God's band was "very good" (Gen, 
1:81). This difficulty may be in great part removed by considering that: 

(a) At its first creation, the world was good in two senses ; first, as free 
from moral evil,—ain being a later addition, the work, not of God, but of 
created spirits; secondly, as adapted to beneficent ends,—for example, the 
revelation of God's perfection, and the probation and happiness of intelli- 
gent aud obedient creatures. 

(4) Physical pain and imperfection, so far as they existed before the 
introduction of moral evil, are to be regarded : first, as congraous parts of 
a system of which sin was foreseen to be an incident; and secondly, aa 
constituting, in part, the means of future discipline and redemption for the — 
fallen, 

Rom. 8-20-22" Per the ermation was mnbjected to wanity, not of its own will, but by reason of him who webjeced 
‘t,t ope that rao creation Ltself also shall be debinared from the bondage of corruptinn {nto Yee Liberty of the glory of the 
daildren of Gel, Fur we know that the whole ervetion [ the irrational crowtion ] greaneth and traraileth ie 
pula logriber unt) now”; 2—our mortal body, as a part of nature, participates in the same 
groaning. %0ur. 4217—"our Light aM@iction, which \s for the momunt, worketh for us mare and more exeeedingly 
xn eternal weight of glory.” 
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with frocdom for the necessity which is Inconsistent with freedom. The opposite 
doctrine attributes an irrational arbitruriacss to God. We are warrnted In saying that. 
the universe at present existing, considered usa partial realization of God's developing 
plan, is the best possible for this particular point of time—in short, that all is for the 
‘Dest —aee Nom, &:2#—" to thea whet love God all things work lagethor for gvod"*) 4 Cor, 3: 2i—"all things are 
yours” 

For denial of optimism in any form, see Watson, Theol. Institutes, 1: 419; Hovey, God 
with Uis, 206-208; Hi ‘Syst, Theol., 1: 410, 452, 560, and 2: 145; Lipsine, Dowmuttk, 2— 
255: Punt, Mhelam, 2)-258; Baird, Klohim Revealed, 347-400, and exp. 405—" A wisdom 
the resouroes of which have been so expended that st cannot equal its past achiere— 
ments is a finite capacity, and not the boundless depth of the infinite God.” But we 
reply thata wisdom which does not do that which Is best is not wisdom. The limit ts 
not in God's abstract power, but in his other attributes of tenth, love, and holiness. 
Hence God can may in ft. 55 4—" what ovald hare been done more Go my vineyard that E bare cos dona i tt" 

‘The perfect antithesis to an ethical and theistic optimism ts found in the non-moral 
and uthelstic pessimism of Schopenhauer (Die Welt als Wille und Vorstellung) and Hart 
mann (Philosophie des Uabewvasten), “All life is suimmed up in effert, and effort is 
painful; therefore life is pain, But we might retort: Life is active, and netion Isalways 
nocompanied with pleasure; therefore life is pleasure. See Frances Power Cobber 
Poak of Darien, 5-144, for a graphic account of Schopenbaner’s heartlosness, coward 
foe, and arrogance, Pessimism is natural to a mind soured by disappointment and for 
gotfal of God: Berl. 2: t—“all was vonity and siiving afer wind.” Homer: “ ‘There ts nothing 
whatever more wretched than man.” Seneca praises death as the best Invention of 
nature. Byron: “Count o'er the Joys thine hours have seen, Count o'er thy days from 
anguish free, And know, whatever thou hast been, "I'fs something better not to be.’ 
Bat ft has boca left to Schopenhauer and Hartmann to define will as unsatistiod yearn 
ing. to regard life itself us « huge blunder, and tourge upon the human race, as the only 
measure of permanent reticf, m united and universal act of suicide. 

on Bri as neem i A ee placa tens seo Bowen, 

Modern Phile¢ophy; Tulloch, Modern Theorles, 169-221; Thomson, on Modern Pes- 
simisin, in Present Day Tracts, 6: no, dt; Wright on Eeclesiastes, 141-216; Barlow, 
‘Ultimatam of Pessimisin: Culture tends to misery; God ix the most miserable of 
‘Ddeings: crontion iss plaster for the sore, See also Mark Hopkins, in Princeton Review, 
Sept., 1882: 10 —" Disorder and misery are so mingled with order and beneficence, that 
both optimism and posslinism are posible.” Yot it {x evident that there must be more 
‘construction than destruction, or the world would not be existing. Buddhism, with ite 
Nirvana-refuge, ls pessimistic. The remedy for pessimism ts (2) the recog~ 
nition of sin, ws the free act of the creature, by which all sorrow and misery have been 
caused; and (2) the recognition of Christ us the personal God who 1s manifested, In 
‘self-maorificing love, to deliver men from the manifold evils in which their sins have in~ 
volved them. Kem. 8: %2—' He thet spared not bis own Sou, but delivered him ap for ws all, ew chall he not ala 
‘with hiss freely give us all things?" 


3 To providence and redemption. 


Christianity is essentially a scheme of supernatural love and power, It 
conceives of God as above the world, as well as in it—nble to manifest 
himeelf, and actually manifesting himself, in ways unknown to mere nature, 

But this absolute sovereignty and transcendence, which are manifested 
in providence and in redemption, are inseparable from creatorship, If the 
world be eternal, like God, it must be an efflux from the substance of God 
and must be absolutely equal with God. Only a proper doctrine of creation 
can secure God's absolute distinctness from the world and his sovereignty 
cover it, 

The logical alternative of creation is therefore a system of pantheiam, in 
which God is an impersonal and necessary foree, Hence the pantheistic 
dicta of Fichte : "The assumption of a creation is the fundamental error of 
all false metaphysics and false theology"; of Hogel: “God ovolves the 
world ont of himself, in order to take it back into himself agnin in the Spirit"; 
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and of Strauss; “Trinity and creation, speculatively viewed, are one and 
ie nl tn oe ols, the other empirically.” 
dec Dormatte, i> Doan wiettte ligne bein siaeae 





rod 
takes its place.” Dorner, System of Doctrine, 2: 11—"The world cannot be neonseitated 
Fp gear ache pope nee NE em Roe 


(ee arog the separation of God from the world. 

and dcism are both avoided.” The unusually full treatment of the 
fas tiaa os crema faa skertsc to aa ta Palo that the doctrine constitutes 
‘an antidote to most of the false philosophy of our time. 


Woe perceive from this point of view, moreover, the importance and value 
of the Sabbath, a8 commemorating God's act of creation, and thus God's 
personality, sovereignty, and transcendence. 

‘The Sabbath is of perpetual obligation as God's appointed memorfal of bis creatine 
otivity (Gen. 2: 3" And God bless Ube seventh day, and hallowed i: bweause that im ite rested from all hin 
‘work which Gol Bad erestad and made"). Otar rest fs to be a miniature representation of God's 
rest. As God worked €ix divine days and rested one divine day, 40 are we In imitation 
of him to work six human days and to rest one human day, This requisition made at 
the creation applies to man aa man, everywherv and always, and far antedates the 


decalogue. 

‘The Sabbath is recogulzed in Assyrian accounts of the Creation ; see Trans Soc. Bib. 
Arob,, 6; 487, 428; Schrader, Kellinschriften, ed, 1843: 18-22, ‘There are indioatians of an 
observance of the ordinance long before the Mosuie legislation. Gen 4: 3—" And tn process 
caf time [ lit. ‘at the ond of dayn'] it came to pass Yaar Cain brought of the fruit of the greand an ofering unto 
the Lord" Gen. #10, 12—Nonh twice walted seven days before sending forth the dove from 
‘the ark: Gon. 29:27, %—“falll the wok"; of. Judges 14; 12—"the sven days of the fhast'*; Bx. 16: 5— 
double portion of mannacpromised on the sixth day, that none be gathered on the Sab- 
ath (cf. reres 20,36). This division of days Into weeks i best explained by the original 
Anstitution of the Sabbath at man’s creation, Moses in the fourth commandment there 
‘Tore speaks of itus already known and observed : Bx. 2 :§—" Remember the Sabbath day to keep it 


‘Tho Moai prescriptions with regard to the method of keeping the Sabbath are abro~ 
gated by Christ, but the Sabbath itself is a part of the moral law and fsa necessity of 
boman nature. ‘That law binds us to set apart a seventh portion of our tine for rest 
and worship—after every six days of work, one day of rest. ‘The fourth commandment 


Bes CARNID etaocrty he stnsGne reins cbsertPor cheteens Baloch ith common 
Christendom. 


‘The change from the seventh day to the firat seoms to have been due to the resurres— 
tion of Christ upon “the fint day of the week" (Mat. 28: 1), to his meeting with the disciples 
‘upon that day and upon the succecding Sunday (Jon 2; 2%), and to the pouring outot 
the Spirit upon the Pentecostal Sunday seven wouks after (det 2 = !—soo Bap. Quar. Row, 





‘Lord ( Aets 20: 7—" the first day of the week, when wo were gathered logether to break bread") amd brought 
together their benevolent contributions (1 or. 16: 12—"Now omoening tho eelleetion for Ube eintx 

+. pon the frst day of the week Jet each one of you lay by hime in store, ms be may pronper, that so eolleetions be 
‘aude when ¥ some"). 

‘The Christian Sabbath, then, is the day of Christ's resurrection, ‘The Jewish Sabbath 
commemorated only the original creation of the world; the Christian Sabbath com 
memorutes also the new creation of the world in Christ, in which God's work ia humanity 
first becomes complete. C. H. M. on Gen. 2: “If 1 celebrate the seventh day ft marks me 
as an earthly man, inasmuch as that day Is clearly the rest of earth—creation-rest; If T 
intelligently celebrate the first day of the week, Tam marked as a heavenly man, belley— 
ing fn the new creation in Christ." (Gal 4110, {f—*Ye observe days, snd months, end sensens, and 
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years. I am afrald of you, let by any means 1 hare bevlowod labor upon you in exis"; Ohl. 2588 17 Let 
‘harvfore judge you in met, er in drink, or in reget of a fast day or & tow re a Sabbath day: wed 
sad of th tings to come; Sut the body in fhriat's" See Bigeht Studies on the Lord's Day ; 


day view, see T. B, Rrown, The Sabbath: J. N. Andrews, History of the Sabbath. 
contra, see Prof. A, Raschenbusch, Sollen wir Samstag oder Sonntag felern? 


SECTION Il,—PRESERVATION, 


IL. Derrsrrios or Pxreannvariox, 


Preservation is that continuous agency of God by which he maintains i 
existence the things he has created, together with the properties and powers 
with which he has endowed them, 

Tn explanation we remark : 

(a) Preservation is not creation, for preservation presupposes creation 
‘That which is preserved must already exist, and must have come into exist 
ence by the creative act of God. 

(8) Preservation is not a mere negation of action, or a refraining So 
destroy, on the part of God. It is a positive agency by which, at every” 
moment, he sustains the substances and forces of the universe. 

(c) Preservation is not the maintenance of morely latent powers andl 
properties in matter and mind. It is the upholding of these properties and® 
powers in their actual exercise as well, 

‘(d) Preservation recognizes the properties and powers of nature as hay— 
ing objective reality. Although matter and mind retain their existence and 
endowments only by the constant energy of God, second causes are not 
mere names for the great first Cause. 

{e) Preservation, however, implies a natural concurrence of God in al 
operations of matter and mind. Though God's will is not the sole force, 
it is still true that, without his concurrence, no being or nibeeneae 
universe can continue to exist or act. 

Dorner, System of Doctrine, 2 : 40-42—" Creation and preservation cannot be the same 
thing, for then man would be only the product of natural forces supervised by 
whereas, man fs above nutury and Is inexplicable from nature. Nature i not the whole" 
‘of the universe, but only the preliminary basis of It, .. . The ret of God i not comation== 
‘of activity, but ia a now exercise of power.” Nor is God “the soul of the universe’ — 
‘This plirase is pantheistic, und implies that God Is the only agent, 


TL Pxoor ov tue Docrame or Preservation. 
1, From Seripture. 


In a number of Scripture passages, preservation is expressly distingaish—— 
ed from creation. Though God rested from his work of creation and eatabh—— 
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lished an order of natural forces, a special and continuous divine activity is 
declared to be put forth in the upholding of the universe and its powers. 

‘Sabemiah 9; 6—" Thon art tho Lord, even thon, alone. Thou hast made heaven, the heaven of Raxvors, swith all thelr 
‘howl, the earth and all things thst aro thereon, the sas and al] that is in them and thon presaryest them all”; Job 
7:20—"0 thou watcher [marg. ‘preserver® } of men!" Ps 36: 6-="Thou preservest man and beast; £04 : 29, 30 
=" Toon tabest away their breath, they din, And rvtura (o their dust, Thou sendest forth thy npirit, they are created, 
‘and ou renewest the thor of the ground.” Soe Perowne on P 1*—"A peal to the God who ia in 
and with nature for good." Humbohit, Casmos, 2: 41d-—"* Pealm 104 presents an inage 
of the whole Cosinos.” 

Acie 17: 24—"'in him we five, and move, amd have our beng”; Cob. 1: {7 ig im all things eomelat””s Tieb, 
te 8uphalding all things by the word of his power.” John 5 IT—"My Puther workath orea tail new, and I 
work—refers most naturally to preservation, since creation is @ work completed; com= 
pare Gen, 2:2—"on the seventh day God finished his work ‘which be had made, and he rested on the seventh day 
‘trom all his work which he bad made,” 


2. From Reason, 


We may argue the preserving agency of God from the following consid- 
erations ; 

(a) Matter and mind are not self-oxistent. Since thoy have not the 
cause of their being in themselves, their continuance as well as their origin 
must be due to a superior power, 


Dorner, Glaubensichre: “ Were the world self-existent, it would be God, not world, 
and no religion would be possible. . .. . The world has receptivity for new creations; but 
‘these, once Introduced, are aubject, like the rest, to the law of preservation "4. ¢. are 
dependent for their continued existence upon God. 


(6) Force implies a will of which it ix the direct or indirect 
While we cannot identify the forces of the universe with the will of God, or 
regard God as the sole agent in the universe, What we know of force as 
exerted by our own wills leads us to believe that force and will are correla- 
tive terms : in other words, that force has a continuous existence only by 
virtue of the continuous sustaining agency of the divine will. 

For modern theories identifying force with divine will, see Herschel, Popular Lectures 
on Scientific Subjects, 400; Murphy, Scientific Bases, 13-15, 2-36, 42-02; Duke of Argyll, 
Reign of Law, 1-121; Wallace, Natural Selection, 363-871; Martineau, Resays, 1:63, 
285; Bowen, Metaphysics and Ethics, 146-102. Woe cannot thus identify foroe with will, 
because In many cases the effort of our will is fruitless for the reason that nervous and 
tmuscular force is lacking. We are thus compelled to distinguish between the two, even 
while we grant that all force is ultimately due to will, and that we lenrn of will only 
upon oceasion of our using foros, 

See Porter, Human Intellect, 62-085, on Maine de Biran’s theory that causation per~ 
tains only tospirit: “This implies, first, that the conception of « materinl cause ts welt 
contradictory. But the mind recognizes in itself spiritual energies that are not volun- 
tary; because we derive our notion of cause from will, it doos not follow that the causal 
relation always involves will; it would follow that the universe, so far asit is not intellt- 
wout, 1s Impossible. It implies, #eoondly, that there is but one agent in the universe, 
fnd that the phenomens of matter and mind are but manifestations of one single force 
the Creator's.” 

Hodyo, Syst. Theol. 1: 590—" Because we get our own idea of force from mind, it does 
not follow that mind is the only foree. That mind is a cause is no proof thatelecteicity 
may not be a cause. If matter is force and nothing but force, then matter is nothing, 
and the external world is simply God. In spite of such argument, men will believe 
that the external world is a reality—that mutter is, and that it fs the cause of the effects 
‘we attribute to its agency." New Englander, Sept., 1483 : 52" Man in early times used 
second causes, (. ¢. machines, very little to accomplish his purposes. His usual mode of 
action wns by the direct use of his hands, or tis voice, and he naturally ascribed to the 
gOds the same method as bis own. His own use of second caures bas led man to higher 
‘conceptions of the divine action.” Dorner: “If the world had no independence, it 
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would not reflect God, nor would ereation mean anything.” But this independence is 
not absolute, 


el Sis ce keys alsa gate nara erie erie abe dd 
sovereignty would not be absolute, if anything occurred or 
prt palace his will. 

‘The doctrine of preservation holds a middle ground between two extremes. On the 
one hand, as we haye seen, i holds that the substances of the universe have a peal 
‘existence and a relative independence. On the other hand, it holds that those aubstances 
retain their being and their powers only ax they are upheld by God, Asthe burnan will 
bos 4 certain independence, while yet we ve and move wad bave our being in God, #0 
the forces of nature are af the sume tine Independent and dependent, [1 God can dis” 
Join from himself a certain portion of foroe which we call man’s will, while yet that 
echt poms ‘upon God for ite continued existence, then God can aiso digjoin from 
himself a certain inferior portion of foroe which we call magnotiam, while yet that 


magnetism is dependent upon him for its continued existence. The same principle 
which leads to the confounding of natural forces with divine will would logically 
require the confounding of human will with divine will, 
And yet there is no force which does not in its very nature testify to the will of God 
OT 


|. pervaded hy a gystem of corre 
lated forces uniting at last in one suprome force, is altogether more tn harmony with the 
apirit aod teaching of the gospel than the mechanical conceptions which provailed a 
century ago, which insisted on viewing nature asan intricate machine, fashioned by a 
rent artifice who stood wholly apart from it.” On the persistency of force, super 
cuncts, subter cuneta, see Hi, Sac, Jan., 18512 1-24; Cocker, Theistic Conception of the 
World, 172-243, esp, 26, The doctrine of preservation therefore bolds to a God both tn 
nature and beyond nature, According as the one or the other of these elements is ox 
clusively regarded, we have the error of Delam, or the error of Continuous Creation 
theories which we now proceed to consider. 


TU Twreorts wates viervaniy pexy Tite Doernmn or Presexvatron. 

1, Detsm. 

‘This view representa the universe as a self-sustained mechanism, from 

Taek eal waa Area atta es peioatontt he left to a 
‘of self-development. It was held in the seventeenth and eighteenth 

Renturios by the Englah Herbert, Collins, Tindal, aud Bolingbroke, 

Lord Werbert of Cherbury wns one of the firat who formed dels into a aystem, His 

hook De Veritate was published in 1@4. He argues against the probability of God's 


foventing his wilt to only a portion of the earth. ‘This he calls“ particular religion.” 
‘Yot be sought, and according to bis own account he received, a revelation from heaven 


sign,” and was answered by a “loud though gentle notse from the heavens.” He bad the 
vanity to think hit book of such importance to the cauae of truth as to extort a decia- 
ration of the divine will, when tho Interests of half mankind could not seoure any 
revelation nt all: what God would not do for a nation, fy ion Rake eater 


Mnquit cam nautis’” God is the muker, not the keeper, of the wateh, 
ibsentes God, sitting idle ever since the finst Sabbath at the outside of thy 
seeing it go." Blunt, Dict. Doct. and Hist. Theology, art. ; Delem. 

‘We object to this view that: 

(a) It rests upon a false anslogy.—Man is able to construct ) solf-moving 
watch only because he employs proéxisting forces, such as gravity, elasticity, 
cohesion. But ina theory which likens the universe to a machine, these 
forces are the very things to be accounted for, 
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‘This theory regards the universe as a “ perpotual motion.” Modern views of the dis 
‘sipation of energy have served to discredit it. See Woods, Works, 2 : 40. 


(5) Tt is a system of anthropomorphism, while it professes to exclude 
hism.—Becanse the upholding of all things would involve a 
multiplicity of minute cares if man were the agent, it conceives of the 
upholding of the universe as involving such burdens in the case of God, 
Thus it saves the dignity of God by virtnally denying his omnipresence, 
omniscience, and omnipotence, 

‘Phe infinity of God turns into sources of delight all that would seem care to man. To 
God's inexhaustible fulness of life there are no burdens Involved in the upholding of 
the universe he has created. Since God, moreover, is a perpetual observer, we may 
alter the post's verse and my; “‘There’s not a Hower that’s born to blush unseen And 
swaate its sweetness on the desert air." See Chalmers, Astronomical Discourses, in 
‘Works, Kurtz, The Bible and Astronomy, in Introd. to Hist, of Old Covenant, 
Aexxii-xevill. . 

(e) It cannot be maintained without denying all providential interfer- 
ence, in the history of creation and the subsequent history of the world.— 
But the introduction of life, the creation of man, incarnation, regeneration, 
the communion of intelligent creatures with a present God, and interposi- 
tions of God in secular history, are matters of fact, 


Delsm therefore continually tends to atheism, Sce Pearson, Infidelity, %; Hanne, 
‘doo der absoluten Persdiniichkett, 7. 





2. Continuous creation. 


‘This view regards the universe as from moment to moment the result of 
‘8 new creation. It was held by the New England theologians Edwards, 
Hopkins, and Emmons, and more recently in Germany by Rothe. 

Fawards, Works, 2+ 486-400, quotes and defends Dr. Taylor's utterance: “God is the 
original of all being, and the only cause of all natural effect." Edwards himself says: 
“God's upholding created substance, or causing its existence in each successive moment, 
As altogether equivaient to an immediate production out of nothing at each moment.” 
‘He argues that the past existence of a thing cannot be the cause of its present existence, 
because a thing cannot act at a time und plice where it is not. “This is equivalent to 
daying that God cannot produce an effect which shall Jast for one moment beyond the 
direct exercise of his creative power. What man can do, God, it seems, cannot" (A. 8 
Carman). Hopkins, Works, 1: 164-167—Preservation “js really continued creation... .« 
‘The Inw or course of nature is nothing but divine power and wisdom. All power i 
In God, This is the proper efficient cause of every event. All creatures which act or 
move, exist and move, OF are moved, by and in him.” Xmmons, Works, ¢: 860-689, esp. 
281—" We cannot concetve that even omnipotence tx able to form independent ngenta, 
because this would be to endow thom with divinity. And since all men are dependent 
agents, all these motions, exercises, or actions must originate in a divine efficiency.” 
God therefore creates all the volitions of the soul, and effects by bis almighty power all 
changes fn the material world. See Rothe, Dogmutilk, 1; 126-100, exp. 1%, and Theol. 
‘Behik, 1: 186-190. For statement of Rothe's view, sce also Bit. Sac, Jan., 1873: 144. 


‘To this view we object, upon the following grounds ; 

(a) It contradicts our intuitive beliefs in substance and cansality,—by 
denying the existence and efficiency of second causes and declaring these 
to be merely occasions for the exercise of divine energy. It removes all 
‘basis for our knowledge of an external world, and involves all the difficulties 
of idealiam. 

According to this view, the contact of fire with the finger, the stroke of the axe on 
the tree, are only the oceasions—divine omnipotence is the cause—of the tree's falling 
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end the finger’s burning, All causil connections betwoen the different objects of the 
‘universe are at an end. No such things as physical forces exist. Nature becomes a 
mere phantom, and God Js the only cause In the universe, 


(0) Tt exaggerates God's power only by sacrificing his trath, love, and 
holiness ;—for if the substances and powers of nature are not what they 
seam—namely, objective existences—God"s veracity is impugned; if the 
jiuman soul have no real freedom and life, God's love has made no self- 
communication to creatures ; if God's will is the only force in the universe, 
God’s holiness can no longer be asserted, for the divine will must in that 
case be regarded as the author of human sin. 

Upon this view personal identity ts inexplicable. Edwards bases identity upon the 
arbitrary decree of God. God can therefore, by 80 decreeing, make Adam's posterity 
‘one with thelr fit father and responsible for his ain. Edwards's theory of continuous 
creation, indeed, was devised a4 un explanation of the problem of original sin. The 
divinely appointed unlon of acts and exercises with Adam was held sufficient, without 
union of substance, or natural generation from him, to explain our being bora corrupt: 
and guilty, This view would have been impossible, if Edwards bad not been an Idealist, 
See ana Coo ne 

See Noah Porter's Discourse on “Bishop George Berkeley,” 71, and quotations from 
‘Rdwards, in Journ. Spec. Philog., Oct., 1583: 401-420-—"" Nothing else haga proper being but 
apirita, and bodies are but the shadow of being. ... Seefog the brain exists only mentally, 
T therefore acknowledge that I speak improperly when Tsay thnt the soul is in the train 
only, as to its operations. Por, to speak yet more strictly and abstructediy, ‘tis nothing 
but the connection of the soul with these and those modes of its own idews, or those 
mental nots of the Deity, seeing the brain exists only in idea...- That which truly ds 
the substance of all bodies is the infinitely exact and precise and perfectly stable idea in 
God's mind, together with his stable will that the sane shall be gradually communicated 
to us and to other minds necording to certain fixed and established methods and laws; 
of, In somewhat different language, the infinitely exact and precise divine idea, together 
with an answerable, perfectly exact, precise, and stable will, with respect to correspond- 
ent communications to created minds and effects on those minds.” It is casy to see how, 
from this view of Rdwards, the “ixerolse-system" of Hopkins and Emmons naturally 
developed itself, On personal identity, see Tip, Butler, Works (Iobn’s ed.) 7-H, 

(ce) As deism tends to atheism, so the doctrine of continuous creation 
tends to pantheism.—Arguing that, becanse we get our notion of force from 
the action of our own wills, therefore all force must be will, and divine will, 
it is compelled to merge the human will in this all-comprehending will of 
God. Mind and matter alike become phenomena of one force, which has 
the attributes of both ; and, with the distinot existence and personality of the 
human soul, we lose the distinct existence and personality of God, as woll 
as the freedom and accountability of man. 

Such a echome makes supernatural religion impossible, for the reason that nature ts 
denied, and everything—that Is to say, mothing—becomes supernatural, Dorner well 
remarks that “ Preservation is empowering of the creature and maintenance of Its 
activity, not mow bringing it Into being.” On the whole subject, see Julius Miller, Doc- 


rine of Bins 1220-225; Philipp, Gaudensich, 2326878; Balr, Eloblim evenled, 9; 
Hodge, Syst. Theol., 1: 577-881, and 605; Dabney, Theology, i, 98. 


IV. Rewanks vrox Divine Concurrence. 


(a) The divine efficiency interpenetrates that of nature and that of man 
without destroying or absorbing them, The influx of God's sustaining 
energy is euch that all things retain their natural properties and powers, 
God does not work all, but all in all, 


Preservation, then, is midway between the two errors of denying the first cause 
(Geism or athelam ) and denying the second oxuses (continuous creation or pantheiam). 
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(e) In respect to the evil acts of men, p 


A A pebacel: poovidantial| govarnicanh axils gonicol icici i 
verse at large; (6) over the physical world; (¢) over the brute ¢ 

(@) over the affairs of nations; (e) over man’s birth and lot in 
de llerdleatatepine patina ines ce | 

things seemingly aceidental or insignificant; (A) in the 

zighteous; (f) in the supply of the wants of God's people; (f) in 
arrangement of answers to prayer; (f) in the exposure and punixhm 
the wicked. 


(@) Px108 :49—"his Hngdom raleth over ail”; Daa. 4 : 35—"dorth noeorting to bis willie the xray 
‘aod among tbe inhabitants of the marth” ph, £:11—" workosh all things ater the oyu of his wilL™ 
(0) Job 37:5 10—" God thundareth ..,. By Ave breath of God ioe is given"; Ps, 104: 14-—" cumseth ths pra 


$a a en the pend thn yar Poe 
{d) Job 12: 23—"He ingremseth the mations and destroyeth them ; He epresdeth the nations alread and 


thee of the auth having determined their poate seasons and he bounds of tir hbitstion * i 


tine, Greeoe, England). 
(e) 1 Sam. 462 {—" Fill thine born with oil, and go, I will mend thes to Jone the Bethlehemite: for 1 kawe 


¢ + «appointed thee"; Gal, Retest 
‘my moiher’s wamb, and called me through his grace, to reveal his Son to mo, that T might preach hier 
Genitien” 


CS) Be. 75:6 7—"nather from the east, nor from the wart, Nor yet from the sath cometh lifting tp. 
the judge: Ho yotteth down one, sad lftth up another; Lake f= 62" He hath pat dows prisow frem 
‘Ani hath exalted thee of low degree." 

(Q) Prov, 16: 33—" The lot is cast into the lap; But the whole disposing thereat is of the lank”; Mat 16 
Se toe oye bel a cat” 


Cg) Pus f8-—"Yhen, 0G dds pers hy guotemn fr tn pr’ n-ne SO 
God beady thee, hich worked for kim that waiteth for him”; Mat. 6: ‘your Father keoweth what 
Akar need of, before ye ask him"; 22 3—" all then things shall be added ato yyu.” 

k), Me7/1%, t—" IE » man turn nok, he will whet his sword: He hath Dent his bow and made it resi: 
alin preparol for bim the instruments of death ; He maketh bis arrows fary sats’; 21 + 6—" Upon tha widkad 
rain snares; Fire and brimstons, sad Yorning wind shall be the partion of their exp. 
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B. A government and control extending to the free actions of men— 
(@) to men’s free acts in general; (4) to the sinful acts of men also, 

(ax) Ba. 12:96—" the Lond gave the people fnvor in the wight of the Beyptians, oo that they lot them have what they 
asked. And they spelled the Bgyptians"”; 4 Sam. 24 t8—"*the Lord had delivered me up into thy hand (Saul to 
‘Dayid) ; Ps 33: 14, 15—"'be Jooketh forth Upon ail the inhabitants of the earth; Ne thas faahiorth the hearts of thean 
all” (. ¢. equally, one as well as another) ; Prov, £6: 1—" Tho preparations of the beart belong to maa; 
‘Bat the answer of the tongue is frum the Lord; 19: 21—* There aro many devions in a man's heart; But the counsel 
of the Lord, that shall stand”; 20: 3—"A man’s goings are of the Lard; How then can man understand his way 7” 
‘Met "The King’s heare.ie in the hand of the Lord as the watercourse: He ourneth it whithersorver be will” (f @. 
as easily us the rivulets of the eustern folds are turned by the slightest motion of the 
hand or the foot of the tusbandman}; fer. 10) 2—"0 Und, 1 know that the way of man is not In 
‘mois tt ts mot im man that walketh to direct his atepe"™; Phil: 2 {3—"‘it-is God which worketh fn you, both to will 
and to work, for bls gvod plesrare"; Hph, 2 10—"wo are his workmanship, crested in Christ Jems for gvod works, 
‘whist God afore prepared that we bold walk in them"; Jase 4: 115—"If the Lord will, we sal! both Livy, and 
do this or that. 

(b) 28am. 16: 10—*dernnsw the Lard hath eid unto bier (Stinnet): Ourw David”; 26¢1—" the amgur of the 
‘Led -was kindled agsinst Iara, and he moved David agxinet them, exying, Ge niombor Lerael and Judah: Rom. tf : 32 
"Ged hath sksst wp all ante disobodinen that be might have maeroy upon all”; 2 Then 1 1i—"God seadoth them a 
‘working of error, that they should believe a lie: that they all might be Juijged who betieved not the troth, but had 
pleasure is warightoonsses,™ 

God's providence with respect to men’s evil acts is described in Scripture 
a8 of four sorts : 

(a) Preventive,—God by his providence prevents sin which would 
otherwise be committed. That he thus prevents sin is to be regarded aa 
matter, not of obligation, but of grace, 

Gen. 2: 6—Of Atimmelech: "I also withheld thee from sinning apainst me"; 21 >24—" And God eume to 
Labas the Syrian in a dream of the night, and said unto him, Take beed to thywalf that thou speak mot to Jacob either 
sgved or bed”; Poaimn 19.:5—" Keep back thy servant also from presamplucns sins; let them not have dominion over 
‘mn; Hoven 2: Ga Bebold.{ will hedge up thy way with thorns, and J will make » fenoe against har that she shal! 
‘not find ber paths here the ” thorns” and the " fmee" may represent the restraints and suffer- 
Inga by which God merelfally chooks the fatal pursuit of #in (see Annotated Par. Bible 
in loco). 

Mun sometimes finds himeif on the brink of precipice of «in, and strong temptation 
hurries lim on to make the fatal loap. Suddenly every nerve relaxes, nll desire for the 
evil thing is gone, and he recoils from the fearful brink over which be waa just now 
going to plunge. God has interfered by the voice of consclence and the Spirit, This is 
& part of his preventive providence, 


(4) Permissive,—God permits men to cherish and to manifest the evil 
dispositions of their hearta, God's permissive providence is simply the 
negative act of withholding impediments from the path of the sinner, 
instead of preventing his sin by the exercise of diyine power, It implies no 
ignorance, passivity, or indulgence, but consista with hatred of the sin and 
determination to punish it. 

Ta M1132, G—" Bo T lat them go afer the stubbornness of their heart, That they might wall ln ther wn connie, 
Oh that my peuple would hearken wate mo!” Homa 4:17" Rphraim is joined to idols; let him alone’; Acts 14; 1¢— 
“hn in the generations une by sulfered all the sations to walk in thelr own ways’; Rom. 1-24, 28—"Ood gave 
‘them up im fhe Iusis of their hearts anto uncleansoes ... . God gave them up unto a reprobsie mind, to do theoe things 
‘Which are not fitting”; D1: 2—"W sbow his rightewamem, beens of the paming over of We sins dear afuretime, in 
‘the forbearance of God.” 

‘To this head of permissive providence is possibly to be referred t fam. {6 :10—an eril 
‘spirit from God Gxt mightily upon Seal” As the Hebrew writers saw In second causes the opern- 
tion of the grout firet Curse, and anid: “The God of glory thusderth” (Ps 27.3), 20, becaase even 
tho acts of the wicked enteryd into God's plan, the Hebrew writers somotines repre 
sented God as doing what he merely permitted finite spirits to do. In 2 Sm. 24:4 God 
moyes David to number Israel, but in 1 Gem 2:1 tho same thing is referred to Satan. 
ipa AROS aes Ri WFR) Her. Lv Sixonel yo fell wo peresient ney 
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(ec) Directive,—God directs the evil acts of men to ends unforeseen mil 
unintended by the agents. When evil ie in the heart and will 
come out, God orders its flow in oue direction rather than in another, « 
that its tonrse can be best controlled and least harm may result, Thiel 
sometimes called overruling providence, 

en, 50 = 80—" As fur you, yo ment evil against me; but God meant it fhe goed, to bring to pam, at Mh Aes fay 
to sare such praple slire”) Pa TH: aie ea oes een See 
thee” — put on as an ornament—clothe thyself with It for thine own 
‘sayin, Ube rod of mine anger, and the wall in whoo hand io mine indignation"; dete 40 37, 88—" pa 
‘tervant Jesun, worm 'héa didst aneiat, both Herod aad Pontins Pilate, with the Gentiles and the peoples of fara vey 
‘ewtbered togriber, to do whatsowrer Uky band and chy counsel forsorlained to eosee 8 pas” 

To this head of directive providence should probably be referred the pasmages +i 
regard to Pharaoh in Bt 4: 2—"1 will harden bis Seart and sho will sot let the people ge! ; 7) h—taak 
Pharaub's Reart was hardened"*; 8 1S~"'be hardened his heart! —4. ¢. Pharwoh hardened tis own test. 
Here the controlling agency of God did not interfere with the liberty of Phansoh a 
‘oblige him to ain; but ip Judgment for his previous cruelty and ieaplety God withdner 
the external restraints which had hitherto kept his sin within bounds, and placed iin In 
clreumstances which would have {influenced to right action a wellisposed mind, bet 
which God foresuw would lead 4 disposition He Pharaoh's to the peeullar course of 
wickedness which he actually pursued. 

God hardened Pharaoh's heart then, first, by judicially forsaking him, and, secondly, 
by #0 directing his surroundings that his sin manifested tteelf in one way rather than ff 
another. Sin is Iike the lava of the voleano, which will certainly come oat, but whieh 
God directs In Hts course down the mountain-side so that it will do least harm, The 
gravitation downward is due to man's evil will; the direction to thiseide or to that ister 
to God's providence. See Rim, 9 : 17—" Fur this very parposo did { reise ther up, that T might show ism 
my power, and that my mame might be published alread in al! the earth. So then he hath mérey on whoxs be wil eal 
‘whom he will he hardeneth 


(d) Determinative,—God determines the bounds reached by the evil 
passions of his creatures, and the measure of their effects, Since moral 
evil is a germ capable of indefinite expansion, God's determining the 
measure of its growth does not alter its charncter or involve God's com 
plicity with the perverse wills which cherish it. 

Job t; 82—" And the Lord anid unto Satan, Beeld wll that he hath is in thy power; only upon Almost wut wet fete 
Athy band'"; 2+ 6—" Bobold he isin thy hand ; only spare his lifo"; T 124: 2—"If it had uot been the Lar we 
‘Wes on ter xide, When men rome up against ax: Then bad they swallowed us up alive; 1 Cor, 10:13—" wil eter 
‘yeu to be vamp above tbat ye are abler bet will with the tamplation make also the way of esenpe, that ye a7 
sible to andre it"; 2 Thaw 2:7" For the wyyitary of lewlasans doth already work: only there ks ye thal ale 
velh now, until he tbe taken ort of the way”; Rev. 20:2 %—"And be Inid hold of the dragoe, amd the old sept 
‘Rsk bs hs Bort aad thn a bead him for iho yea 

Popper. Outlines of Syst. Theol, 1: The union of God's will and mun's will is “auc 
that, while in ope view all evn be ascribed to God, in another all can be ascribed to the 
creature, But how (od and the creature are united in operation fs doubtless Knowa 
and knowabile only to God. A very dint analogy ts furnished in the union of the soil 
und body in men. ‘The band retains its own physiea! laws, yet is obedient to the humus 
will, This theory recognizes the veracity of consciousness In its witness to personil 
freedom, and yet the completeness of God's control of both the bad and the good, Free 
beings ure ruled, but ure ruled as froe and in thelr freedom. ‘The freedom & sot sic 
floed to the control, ‘The two cotlxist, each in its Integrity. Any doctelne wihkiel dow 
not allow this ig false to Scripture and destructive of religion,”* 




















2. Rational proof, 


A. Arguments @ priori from the divine attributes. (a) From the im- 
mutability of God. This makes it certain that he will execute his eternal 
plan of the universe and its history. But the execution of this plan i 
volves not only creation and preservation, but also providence. (6) From 
the benevolence of God, This renders it certain that he will care for the 
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intelligent universe he has created. What it was worth his while to create, 
it is worth his while to care for, But this care is providence, (c) From 
the justice of God. As the source of moral law, God must assure the vin- 
dication of law by administering justice in the universe and punishing the 
rebellious. But this administration of justice is providence. 

For heathen ideas of providence, see Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 1:30, where Balbus 
speaks of the existence of the gods as that, “quo concesso, confitendum est eorum 
conailio mundum administrari.” Epictetus, sec. 4—"'The principal and most important 
duty in religion is to possess your tnind with Just and becoming notions of the sods—to 
believe that there are such supreme beings, and that they govern and dispose all the 
affairs of the world with m just and good providence.” Marous Antoninus: “Tf there 
are no gods, or if they have no regard to human affairs, why should I-desitw to live in « 
world without goda and without a providence? But gods undoubtedly there are, and 
they rogant human affaira"* See also Bib, Sac., 16: 374. Am wo shall soe, however, many 
‘of the heathen writers believed in # general, rather than In @ particular, providence. 

‘On the argument for providence derived from God's benevolence, see Appleton, 
Works, 1: 146—""Is indolenes more consistent with God's majesty than action would be? 
‘The happiness of creatures isa good. Does it honor God to say that he it indifferent to 
that which be knows to be good and valuable? Even if the world bad come into exist- 
ence without his agency, it would become God's moral charwcter to pay some attention 
to creatures so numerous and so susceptible to pleasure and pain, especially when be 
might have so great and favorable wn influence on thelr moral condition,” Joba 6: 17— 
“My Pathor worksth wren aatil now, sad I work “—is as applicable to providence as to preservation. 


B, Arguments @ posteriori from the facts of nature and of history, 
(a) The outward lot of individuals and nations is not wholly in their own 
hands, but is in many acknowledged respects subject to the disposal of a 
higher power, (4) The observed moral order of the world, although im- 
perfect, cannot be accounted for without recognition of a divine providence. 
Vice ia discouraged and virtue rewarded, in ways which are beyond the 


power of mere nature, There must be a governing mind and will, and this 
mind and will must be the mind and will of God. 


‘The birthplace of individuals and of nations, the natural powers with which they are 
endowed, the opportunitics and tninunities they enjoy, ary beyond thelr own control. 
A man's destiny for time and for eternity may practically be decided for him by bis 
birth in a Christian home, rather than in a tenement-house at the Five Points, or In a 
feral of the Hottentote Progress largely depends upon “variety of environment” 
(H. Spencer). But this variety of environment isin great part independent of our own 
efforts, 


“There's « Divinity that shapes our ends, Rough hew them how we will” Shakespeare 
ee ee. “ Mun proposes and God dispose” has become w 
erb. Experience teaches that success and failuro are not wholly due to us. Men 
often labor and lose; they consult and nothing ensues; they “ embuttle and are broken.*+ 
Providence is not always on the side of the heaviest battalions. Not arms but ideas 
have decided the fate of the world—as Xerxes found at Thormopylis, and Napoleon at 
Waterloo, See sermon on Providence in Political Revolutions, in Furrar’s Solence and 
‘Theology, 28. On the moral order of the world, notwithstanding its imperfections. see 
Butler, Analogy, Robo"s ed.,.9; King, in Bap, Rey, 1984; 22-2, 


TL ‘Troms orrostxe tHe Docraixe or Provipexce, 

1, Fatalism. 

Fataliam maintains the certainty, but denies the freedom, of human self- 
determination,—thus substituting fate for providence, 

To this view we object that (c) it contradicts conscioumess, which tes- 
tifles that we are free; (6) it exalts the divine power at the expense of 


















Powors of Man, ed: Walker, 28-304. 
2. Caaualion, 


Casnatism transfers the froodom of mind to nature, as fatalism transles 
the fixity of nature to mind. Tt thas exchanges providence for chance. 

‘Upon this view we remark : 

(a) If chance be only another name for human ignorance, a name for 
the fact that there aro trivial occurrences in life which have no meaning ot 
NT cal an hence 

arranges every so-called chance, for purposes boyond our knowledge 
Chance, in this senge, is providential coincidence which we cannot under 
stand, and do not need to trouble ourselves about, 

Not all chances are of equal importance. ihe camual ssoeting of 8 Saeae 
street need not brink God's providence before mo, although T know that God arrang 
it. Yet F can concetve of that moeting as leading to religious conversation 
atrangor's conversion, When we are prepared for thom, we shall see many 
tes which ae ow mang tu a gol he iva. ma 
Kndiuns of Caltfarnia, T should bean ingrate, if Tescaped a lightoing-stroke, and did 
thank God; yet Dr. -amold‘a supine thet erery sho0kboy soclht bie Cala pat for 
God's glory, and with a high moral purpose, seems morbid. There isn certain: 
tho play of arbitrariness. We must not afflict ourselves or the church of 


Four service, yet be always on the wateh for indications of God's will. 
(0) If chance be taken in Sate as 
nections in the phenomens of matter and mind,—we oppose to this 
the fact that the causal judgment is formed in accordance with a 
imental and necessary law of human thonght, and that no science or 
edge is possible without the assumption of its validity. 

Janet: “Chance is not a cause, bat a coincidence of eases.” 


(0) If chance be used in the sense of undesigning eause,—it is evidently 
insufficient to explain tho regular and mniform sequences of nature, or the 
moral progress of the human race. These things argue « superintending: 
and designing mind—in other words, a providence. Since reason demands 
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not only a cause, but a sufficient cnuse, for the order of the phywical and 
moral world, casualism must be ruled out. 

‘Our intuition of design compels us to seo mind and purpose in individual and national 
history, as truly as in the physical universe, The same argument which proves the 
exinsenns ok Genk prone alm Con rievenos 9f BExcriyen ‘See Farrar, Life of Christ, 


8. Theory of a merely general providence, 


e Many who acknowledge God's control over the movements of planets 
and the destinies of nations deny any divine arrangement of particular 
events. Most of the arguments against deiam are equally valid against the 
theory of a merely general providence, This view is indeed only a form of 
deism, which holds that God has not wholly withdrawn himself from the 
universe, but that his activity within it is limited to the maintenance of 
general laws, 

This appears to have been the view of most of the heathen philosephers. Cicero: 
“Mayne dif courant; parva negiiguot.”” " Even in kingdows among men,” Cieero says, 
“Kings do not trouble themselves with insignificant afairs.”” So Jerome, the churot 
Fathor, thought it absurd that God should know just how many gnats and cookroaches: 
there were in the world. See Blunt, Dict. Doct. and Hist. 'Theol., art: Delam; Baden 
Powell, Order of Nature; Cleero, De Natura Deorum, 2: %, a 


Tn addition to the arguments above alluded to, we may urge agninst this 
theory that : 

{a) Generul control over the course of nature and of history is impossi- 
ble without control over the smallest: particulars which affect the course of 


nature and of history. Incidents so slight as well-nigh to escape observa- 
tion at the time of their oceurrence are frequently found to determine the 
whole future of a human life, and through that life the fortunes of a whole 
empire and of a whole aga. 

“Nothing grout bas great beginnings.” “Take care of the pence, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves.” “Cure for the chain is care for the links of the chair.” 
Instances tn point are the sleeplessness of King Ahasuerus (Baber 6:1), and the seeming 
obance that lei to the rending of the record of Mordecai’s servier and to the salvation 
‘of the Jews in Persia; the spider's web spun across the entrance to the cave in which 
Mohammed had taken refuge, ind rhich so decelved his pursuers that they passed on a 
& bootloss chase, leaving to the world the religion and the empire of the Moslems; the 
preaching of Poter the Hermit, which occasioned the first crusade; the chance shot of 
‘an archer, which pierced the right eye of Harold, the lust of the purely Bnglish kings, 
gained the battle of Hastings for William the Conqueror, and secured the throne of 
England for the Normans; the flight of pigeons to the south-west, which changed the 
course of Columbus, bithorto directed towards Virginia. to the West Indies, and 80 
prevented the dominion of Spain over North America; the storm that dispersed tho 
Spanish Armada und saved Englund from the Papacy, and the storm thnt dispersed the 
¥rench fleet guthered for the conquest of New England—the latter on a day of fnst~ 
ing and prayer appointed by the Puritans to avert the calamity; the settling of New 
England by the Puritans, rather than by Frengh Jeamits; the onder of Couneil restrain- 
ing Cromwell and his friends Crom sailing to America; Major Andris lack of self-pos- 
session in presence of his captors, which led him to ask an improper question Instead of 
showing his passport, and which saved the American cause; the unusually early cur~ 
mencoment of cold weather, which frustrated the plans of Napoleon aud destroyed bis 
army in Russa; the fatal shot at Fort Sumter, which precipitated the wur of section 
and resulted in the abolition of American slavery. Nature is linked to history; the 
breeze warps the course of the bullet; the insect perforates the plank of the ship. God 
must care for the least, or be cunnot care for the greatest. See Appleton, Works, 149 9. 





















() the love of God which yan» ipsa! sear al 
alto prompt a particular care for the amallest events which affect th ‘ 
ness of his creatures. It belongs to love to regard nothing as trifling or 
beneath its notice which has to ee ie eee 


‘Man's caro for bis own body involves car 
jJover’s devotion Is known by his interest in 
all our affairs are matters of Interest to God. 
art unkown fo thos; AU chance, direction 


may: 
the reanta of years and God have no hand in 1 all if wind and 
‘the ship and drown our dearest friends, and God not care for us or for our 
possibility of wenerul trust in God would disappear also. 


{e) In times of personal danger, and in remarkable ste 
lie affairs, men instinetively attribute to God a control of the 
take place around them, The prayers which such sci 
force from men’s lips are proof that God is present and active in hema 
affairs, This testimony of our mental conatitation must be 
virtually the testimony of him who framed this constitution. = 
No advance of science can rid us of this conviction, since 1 aes Tee aa 
source than mere reasoning, The intuition of design is awakened by the: 
events in our daily life, as much as by the useful adaptations which we see nh waturt 
Pe, 107 : £3-28—" They thal po down Uo the sen in ships... mount up to the heaven, .. ge down again to tha 
oy nd axe at their wite’ end. Then they ery wie the Lard is ther trouble” A narrow 
cath shows usa present God and Deliverer, Instance the general 
the land, expressed by tho press as well as by the pulpit, at the breaking out: 
rebellion and af the President's subsequent proclamation of emancipation. 


(d) Christian experience confirms the declarations of Seriptare that pat 
ticular events are brought about by God with special reference to the good 
or ill of the individual. Such events occur at times in such direct connet 
tion with the Christian's prayers that no doubt remains with 
providential arrangement of them. ‘The possibility of auch divine 
in natural events cannot be questioned by one who, like the Christinn, bas 
had experience of the greater wonders of regeneration and daily intereourst 
Teli (B00, nad aehe ‘baliowsn fn. abel oranle SaaS 4 
miracles. 

Providence prepares the way for men's conversion, sometimes by thelr own 
reformation, sometimes by the #udden death of others near them. Tastance 
and Judson, The Christian learns that the sume Providence thet led bim before 
conversion is busy after his conversion in dirceting his steps and in supplyiog: 
wants, Daniel Defoe: “I have been fed more by miracle than Elijah when the 
were his purveyors.” In Palm 3% David celebrates not only God's pardoninig 
his subsequent providential Loading: ; “T will emmsal thee with mine oy¢ upon thas” (raree®), 
be objected that we often mistake the moaning of events. We answer that, | 
natury, 40 in providence, we are compelled to belfore, not that we Joie the deaiga, Best 
tbat there t+ a design. Instance Shelley"* drowning, and Jacob Kuapp's prayer that 
his opponent might be stricken dumb, 
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IV. Renations ov rar Docrume or Provrpenor, 
1, To miracles and works of grace. 


Particular providence is the agency of God in what seem to us the minor 
affairs of nature and of human life. Special providence is only an instance 
of God's particular providence which has special relation to us or makes 
peculiar impression upon ua, Tt is special, not as respects the means which 
God makes use of, but as respects the effect produced upon us. In both 
particular and special providence, God apparently makes use of ordinary 
Jaws of nature to accomplish his purposes, Tn special providences we have 
only more impressive manifestations of the control which God always exer- 
-cises over nature's laws, 

But while providence, both general and special, works in the realm of 
nature and through the natural laws of matter and of mind, miracles and 
works of grace like regeneration ure supernatural acts, not to be explained 
trom antecedent naturel causes, While God can use natural forees for the 
accomplishment of his will, he is not, aa man is, confined to these, but by 
his simple volition he can accomplish results far beyond the power of mere 
nature. Miracles and special providences are therefore not to be con- 
founded with each other, since the latter belong to nature, the former 
‘to the realm above nature. Certain of the wonders of Scripture, however, 
such as the destruction of Sennacherib's army and the dividing of the Red 
Sen, may possibly belong to the class of special providences, rather than to 
the class of miracles. 

‘The fulling of snow from a roof 4s an example of ordinary (or particular) providence. 
But if a man is killed by it, it booomes a special providence to him and to others who 
are thereby taught the inseourity of life, So the providing of coal for fuel in the 
geologic aus muy be reganted by ditferent persons in the Hight either of @ general or 
of a special providence, Trench gives the nume of “ providential miracles” to those 
Scripture wonders which may be explained as wrought through the agency of natural 
dows (sce Trench, Miracles, 19), Mozley also (Miracles, 117-120} calls these wonders uitr~ 
ncles, because of the predictive word of God which accompanied them, He says that 
the difference in effect between minoles and special providences is that the latter give 
some warrant, while the former give full warrant, for believing thut they are wrought 
by God. For the naturalistic view, see Tyndall on Miracles and Special Providences, in 
Fragmonts of Science, 45, 8. Per contra, see Furrur, on Divine Providence and Gen= 
‘eral Laws, in Science and Theology, 4-80: Row, Bampton Lect. on Christian Evidences, 
10-115 ; Godet, Defence of Christian Faith, chap. % 


2. To prayer and ite answer. 


What has been said with regard to God's connection with nature suggests 
the question, how God can answer prayer consistently with the fixity of 
law. 

‘Tyndall (see reference above), while repelling the charge of denying that God can 
answer prayer at all, yot does deny that he can answer it without a mirele, He 
smys expresly “that without a disturbance of natural law quite as serious ux the stop- 
‘page of an eclipse, or the rolling of the St. Lawrence up the falls of Niagara, no act of 
Tumillation, individual or national, could call one shower from heaven or deflect toward 
cusn single beam of the sun,” In reply we would remark ; 


A. Negatively, that the true solution is not to be reached ; 
(a) By making the sole effect of prayer to be its roflex influence upon 
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the petitioner. — Prayer God who hears and answers. 
tot be affered, unlom i ie bellowed to soso litt UESaeti¢e doll 


subjective results, ~ sent 


According to the first view mentioned above, earn ware e aa 
an effort to lift ourselves from the ground by 








expression 

prayers have an influence.” See ‘Tyndall on Prayer and Nat 1 raw 
Sclence, . oe 
(6) Nor by holding that God answers prayer sy yi 
such as the action of the Holy Spirit upon the spirit of man,—The 
spirit is no less subject to law than the realm of matter, uy 
experience, moreover, alike testify that in answer to prayer ¢ 

place in the outward world which would not have taken place: a 
had not gone before. ee 


According to this second theory, God feeds the starving widow by 
her rich nolgttbors to hetp her. But the pouring rain nl ee 





§$:42-45) cannot be thus explained as a subjective spiritual 

ii Agnus aot hee i na 
the ocean currents, and we look into the morning papers to nacertain: 

storms on the slopes of the Rocky Mountains.” But law rules in the realm: eee 
well as in the realm of nature, Seo Haden Pawell, in Kastya and Reviews, 106-108, 

(c) Nor by maintaining that God suspends or breaks in mpom the onlar 
of nature, in answering every prayer that is offered.—This view does not 
take account of natural laws as having objective existence, and as revealing 
the order of God’s being. Omnipotence might thus suspend nataral lan 
‘bat wisdom, so far as we can see, would not, 

‘This third theory might well be held by those who see in nature no force but theal- 
working will of God. Tut there are properties and powers of matter, and the human 
‘will has # relative independence in the universe. 

(@) Nor by considering prayer as a physical force, linked in each care 10 
its answer, as physical cause is linked to physical effect.—Prayer is not & 
foree acting directly upon nature; else there would be no discretion as 
its answer. It can accomplish results in naturo, only as it influences Ged 

Wo edueato our children in two ways: first, by training them to do for themseyee 
what they can do; and, secondly, by encouraging them to seek our help in mutters 
beyond their power. So God educates us, first, by {mpersonallaw, and, secondly, Uy 
Personal dependence. He teaches ns both to work and to ask. Notice the “perfect ut 
wisiom of modern scientists who place themeelves under the training of impersonal 
Juw, to the exclusion of that higher and better training which Js under personality” 
( Hopkins, Serinon on Prayer-gauge, 16), 


It seems more in accordance with both Scripture and reason to say that: 

B. God may answor prayer, even when that anawer involves changes in 
the sequences of nature, 

(a) By new combinations of natural forces, in regions withdrawn from 
our observation, #0 that effocts aro produced which these same forces left to 
themselves would never have accomplished. As man combines the laws: 
chemical attraction and of combnation, to fire the gunpowder and split: 
rock asunder, so God may combine the laws of nature to bring about answers: 
to prayer. In all this there may be no suspension or violation of law, but 
ause of law unknown to us 


a a a — | 
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Since prayor is nothing more nor less than appeal to a personal and prosent 
God, whose granting or withholding of the requested blessing is believed 
to be determined by the prayer itself, we must conclude that prayer moves 
God, or, in other words, indnces the putting forth on his part of an imper- 
ative volition. 

‘The view that in answering prayer God combines natural forces ts elnborated by 
Chalmers, Works, 2:314,and 7:24. See Diman, ‘Theistic Anrument, 11—" When laws are 
conceived of, not as single, but ax combined, instead of being immutable in thelr opera~ 
‘tion, they are the agencies of ceascless change. Phenomena are governed, not by inva 
rinble forces, but by endiesly varying combinations of (variable forces.” Diman seems 
to have followed Argyll. Reign of Law, 100, 

Janet, Final Causes, 219—“1 kindle « fre in my grate, 1 only intervene to produce 
and combine together the different agents whose natural action behoords to produce the 
effect I have need of; but the first stop once taken, all the phenomena constituting 
combustion engender each other, conformably to their laws, without anew inteevention 
‘of the agent; 80 Chat an observer who should study the series of these phenomena, with- 
out perceiving the first hand that bad prepared all, could not selze that hand in any 
especial act, and yet there is a preconceived plan and combination.” 

Hopkins, Sermon on Pruyer-gauge: Man, by sprinkling plaster on his feld, may 
cause the corn to grow more Inxuriantly ; by kindling great fires and by tiring casnon, 
he may cause rain; and God can surely, in answer to prayer, do as much as man can, 
Lewes says that the fundamental character of ail theological philosophy ts conceiving 
of phenomena as subject to supernatural volition, and consequently’ as eminently #od 
irregularly variable, This notion, be sys, is refuted, first, by exact and rational pre~ 
vison of phenomena, and, secondly, by the possibility of our modifying these phenom- 
ena so as to promote our own advantage. But we ask in reply: If we cun modify them, 
cannot God? But lest this should seem to imply mutability in God or inconsistency in 
nature, We remark, in addition, that: 


(4) God may have so preiirranged the laws of the material universe and 
the events of history that, while the answer to prayer is an expression of his 


will, it is granted through the working of natural agencies, and in perfect 
accordance with the general principle that results, both temporal and spirit- 
nal, are to be attained by intelligent creatures through the use of the appro- 
priate and appointed means, 

Since God is immanent in nature, an answer to prayer, coming about 
through the intervention of natural law, may be as real a revelation of God's 
personal care as if the laws of nature were suspended, and God interposed 
by an exercise of his creative power. Prayer and its answer, though having 
God's immediate volition as their connecting bond, may yet be provided for 
in the original plan of the universe. 

‘The universe does not exist for itself, but for moral ends and moral beings, to reveal 
God and to furnish facilitins of intercourse botwoon God and Intelligent creatures 
Bishop Berkeley: “The universe is God's ceascless conversation with his creatures." 
‘The untverse certainly subserves moral cads=che discouragement of vice and the 
reward of virtno; why not spiritual ends also? When we remember that there is no 
true prayer which God does not inspire; that every trae prayer is part of the plun of 
the universe, Naked fn with all the rest and provided for at the beginning; that God is 
fm nature and in mind, sopervising all their movements and making all fulfil his will 
and revenl his personal eare; that God eun adjust the forces of nature to each other far 
more skilfully than can ian when man produces effects which nature of herself could 
never nccomplish: that God is not confined to nature or ber forces, but can work by his 
creative and omnipotent will where othermeansare not suiicient—we need have no fear, 
either that natural iaw will bar God's answers to prayer, or thab these answers will cause 
Seek oe ania arenes 28 the universe, 

See Calderwood, Science and Religion, 27-309; McCosh, Divine Government, 215; Lid- 
don, Elements of Religion, 174-203; Hamilton, Autology, (90-04. Soo also Jellett, 
Donnellan Lectures on the Efficacy of Prayor; Butterworth, Story of Notable Prayers: 
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Patton, Prayer and its Answers; Monad, 
el Mel Hour ane ad kesh oP 


“Expositor, 187 + 


C. If asked whether this relation sent ot ot 
answer can be scientifically tested, we reply ask sony: bs Leet goal ae 
futher’s love may be tested by a dutiful son. 


(a) Toe sr pi of 8 hep eprint 
and in the past history of the church. 

Pa, S16 : 1-8—"I love the Lard, Drowaae be bath Saket say obo a xy wepplictives™ 
dying Melancthon, and he recovers. cae. oe 
great orphun-houses. For a multitude of instances, soe Prime, Answers 


(6) In condescension to human blindness, God may 
toa formal test of hin faithfulness and power,—as in the ouse of El 
the priests of Baal. 

1k 7:1043—Ahaz is rebuked for pot asking a signin bim it indicated: 
8: 6-33—Elijah said, “Let it be known this ay that thou art God in Lerecl ..., Then thr 
fell, and consumed the burnt ofring.” Romaine speaks of “a year famous for believing.” 


(ec) VWs jovol eSictat. lo aeacinad a eo 
already given, it may not consist with the divine majesty to abide a tat 
imposed by mere curiosity or scepticiam,—as in the case of the Jews sho 
sought a sign from heaven. 

Mal (2: 39—"An er and aulterous generation saeketh afer sign; and there shal no eign be pepe bl 
stign of Jonah the prophet.’ ‘Tyndall's prayer-gauge would ensure 4 conflict of prayers — 


(@) Since God’s will is the link between prayer and its answer, thers om 
be no such thing as a physical demonstration of ita efficacy in any propor’ 
case. Physical teats have no application to things into which free will enters 
a8 4 constitutive clement, But there are moral tests, and moral tests ares 
scientific as physical tests can be. 

Diman, Theistic Argument, 278, alludes to Goldwin Smith's dental that any —_ 
‘mothod can be applied to history because It would make man a necessary tink ie 
‘of cause and offeet and so would deny his freo will, But Dinan says this is mo more 

than the development of the individual scoording to a fixed law of 
while yet free will {a sedulously respected. Froude says history is not asolence, b 
‘no science could foretell Mohammedanism or Buddhism: and Goldwit: 
“prediction is the crown of all science.’ But, as Diman remarks: “geometry, goologys 
physiology, aro solences, yet they do not predict," Buckle brought history 
tempt by asserting that It could be analyzed and referred solely to Intellectual 
Torces, To all this we reply that there may be scientific tests which are not mM 
‘even intellectual, but only mora, Such a test God urges his people to use, in Mal 31 
‘ring ye the whole tithe into the mtarshousa .. and prove me now herewith... if Twill mot open you 
sf boavea, and pour you out a bleming, that there shall not be room enough to reine Ik” 5 

But the test of prayer proposed by Tyndall ts not applicable to the thing to bo tested 
by It. Hopkins, Prayer and the Prayer-gauge, 2 «¢—" We cannot measure wheat by 
the yard, or the weight of a discourse with a palr of scales... God's wisdom might 
‘see that it Was not best for the petitioners, nor for the objects of thelr petition, to grant 
tholr request, Christians therefore could not, without special divine authorization, rest 
their faith upon the results of such a test... Why may we not ask for great changes 
{n nature? For the same reason that a well-informed child does not uxik for the 
ns « plaything... There are two limitations upon prayer, First, exoopt By sped 
direction of God, we ounnot ask for a miracle, for the same reason Chata child could 
not ask his father to burn the house down, Nature is the house we live to. Seoondty, 
‘we cannot ask for anything under the laws of nature which would contravene the 
object of those laws, Whatever we can do for ourselves under these laws, God expects 
us todo, Tf the child ia ood, lot him go near the fro—not beg his father to carry im” 





every~day aspect 

Hutton, Essays: * Animals that are blind slaves of ie 
pulse, driven about by forces from within, have 36 to say fewer valves tn thelr sind 
constitution for the entrance of divine guidance. prebpecteny lettin 
God sive constant opportunity for his lnterference with suggestions 
course of their ives. "The higher the tind, the usore if glides into the regioe ot 
dential control. God turns the good by the slightest breath of thought.” So 
Christian hymn, “Guide me, 0 thou great Jehovah!” kets God's Jeading of 


Greek proverb: “He who docs not et thnasbed, does not wet educated.” 
4. To the evit acte of free agents. 


(a) Here we must distinguish between the natural agency and the mont 
agency of God, or between acts of permissive providence and acts of «lB 
cient causation. We are ever to remember that God neither works evil, at 
causes his creatures to work evil. All sin is chargeable to the self-will and 
perversity of the creature ; to declare God the author of it is the gredet 
of blasphemies. 

Bp. Wordsworth: “ God foresees evil deods, but never forces them.” “God does Bet 
cause sin, any more than the rider of a limping horse causes the limping.” 

(b) But while man makes up his evil decision independently of God, 
God does, by his natural ageney, order the method in which this inward orl 
shall express itself, by limiting it in time, place, and measure, or by guiding 
it to the end which his wisdom and love, and not man's intent, has set, Tn | 
all this, however, God only allows sin to develop itself after its own natin, | 
eo thut it may be known, abhorred, and if possible overcome and forsaken: 

Philippi, Glaubensiehre, 2: 22-24—" Judas’s treachery works the reconciliation of 
the world, and Isracl’s apostagy the salvation of the Gentiles. . , .. God emoothe the pat 
of tho sinner, and gives him chanoe for the outbreak of the evil, like a wise phys 
who draws to the surface of the body the disense that has been raging within, is onier 


that it may be cured, if possible, by mild means, or, if not, may be removed by the 
knife." 


{c) In cases of persistent iniquity, God's providence still compels the 
sinner to accomplish the design with which he and all things have bem 
created, namely, the manifestation of God's holiness, Eyen though lv 
struggle against God's plan, yet he must by his very resistance serve it, 
His sin is mnde its own detector, judge, and tormentor, His character and 
doom are made a warning to others. Refusing to glorify God in his salve 
tion, he is made to glorify God in his destruction. 

Tx 101 5 J" He Amyrian, the red of mine anger, the staff in whose band i mine indigsation|,.., Beet 
Mt omoeth nits” Pharnoh's ordering the destruction of the Taraclitia etildren (fe 
£116) was made the means of putting Moses under royal protection, of tralslny Wii 
for his future work, and Gnaily of rescuing the whole mation whose sons Phare 
sought to destroy. Emerson: “My will fullitied shall be, For to daytight as in dae 


‘My thunderbolt has eyes to see His way home to the mark.” See also Rawards, Work} 
4: 300-312, 
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im ‘were a2 things created... . whether throsos ar dawninions or principalitim er powers”; cf.1 Pet 3: 22" angels 
send eexthories and powers” 


(0) They are incorporeal beings. 
Th Hb. 1:44, where a single word is used to designate angels, they are described ms 
*spleiia”™—" are they not all miistring spirits?" Mon, with thelr twofold nature, material as well 


worshipers of the true God (see Murphy, Com. in Loco). Mm 35 (A.V) “angel food” 
manna coming from heaven where angels dwell: better, however, read with Rev. 
Vers. ; “bred of the mighty" —probably meaning angels, though the word “mighty” is no~ 
where else applied to them; pomibly =“ bread of princes or nobles," 4. ¢. the finest, 
‘most delicate bread, Mat, 22; 30—" neither marry, sor are given in marriage, bai are ax angels in beeven "— 
and Lake 20; 36—" weitper eas Whey die aay more: for they are equal wate the angeds”—Imply only that angels 
are without distinctions of sex. Suints are to be like angels, not as being incorporeal, 
but a8 not having the same sexual relations which they have here, Anwels, therefore, 
since they have no bodies, know nothing of growth. age, or death, 


(ec) They are personal—that is, intelligent and voluntary—agents. 
2 Same 14 ; 20—" wis according to the wisdom of an angel of Ged "; Lake 4 = 24—-"E know theo who thou art, the 
oly One of God"; 2 Tim, 2 ; 26—"arare of the devil... taken captive by him unto his will (Am. Revisers) ; 
‘Rav, 22 0" fee Ghoa do it not” ~ exercise of will, 


(d) They are possessed of superhuman intelligence and power, yet an 
intelligence and power that has its fixed limits, 

Mat. 26 :36—"ot that day asd hoor knoweth no ons, not even the anguls of bearen" = their knowledge, 
though superbuman, is yet finite. 1 Mt 1; {2—" which things angels desire to look inte; Px 109: 20— 
angels... mighty in strength"; 2 Toem, 1: 7—" the angels of bis power”; 2 Prt, 2: 1i—"anguln, though grester 
{than mer) in might aad powne”; Rev, 202 10—"'lald hold of the dragon, ..and bound im , .. cag into the 
sake of fire” fi ‘who omy doth wondrous things” = only God can per- 

miractes. 


form 

(e) They are an order of intelligences distinct from man and older than 
man, ~ 

Angels are distinct from man. 1 0or 6=3— wo shall judge anguls™; Heb, 4: 14—" Are they not all 
ssinintering splrite seat forth to do sarvioe for the sae of them that ball inherit salvation?!” ‘Whey are not 
#lorified human spirits: see Heb. $ :18—*for verily not to angels doth be give help, but he giveth help to the 
weed of Abrabam” (Am. evisorn?; alvo 12) 22 2, where “the insmmerable hoes of angels are dis 
tinguished from.” the church of the Brvt-barn " rad * the spirits of just teen made perfect.” In Hew, 22. 9— 
“Tan fellew-servaat with ther” —" fellow-eervant™ intimates likeness to men, not in nature, but in 
service and subordination to God, the proper object of worship. 

Angels are an order of intelligences older than man. The Fathers made the creation 
‘of angels smultancous with the original calling into being of the elements, perhaps 
basing thelr opinion on the apocryphal Bcclosiastious 18: 1—" ho that liveth eternally 
‘ereated all things together." In Job, 99:8 the Hebrew paraliclian makes “morning srt" 
‘snr of Ged,” 20 that angela ure spoken of as present at certain stages of God's creative 
work. ‘The mention of “te serpeat" in Gea. 9:1 fmplies the fall of Satan before the fall of 
man, We may infer that the creation of angels took place before the erration of man— 
the lower before the higher, In Gea, 2; 4, “all she bert of hen,” which God had created, may 
be Intended to include angels. 


The constant representation of angels as personal beings in Scripture, 
cannot be explained as a personification of abstract good and ovil, in accom- 
modation to Jewish superstitions, without wresting many narrative passages: 
from their obvious sense ; implying on the part of Christ either dissimula- 
tion or ignoranes as to an important point of doctrine ; and surrendering 
belief in the inspiration of the Old Testament from which these Jewish 
viows of angelic beings were derived. 
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‘the messenger of meroy and promise. ‘The fact that Scripture bas but one archangel 1s 
proof that its doctrine of angels was not, as has sometimes beeu charged, derived from 
Ba EN ek re talon pole erie ree dg ery 

‘There, moreover, we Hind the evil spirit eathroned as a (od, while in Seripture he is 
represented as a trembling slave, 


(qd) They have an erganization. 

1 Sam teh" horas sf hosta"*; 1 KL 22> 19—*the Lord sitting om his thrana and all the host of Iiseten stand- 

ing by Rims om bis right band and on his left; Mal 2}; $3—"vwrlve legions of angels” —suggeste the ongani- 
zation of the Roman army; 25: i—"(e devil and bis anges”; yb. 2° 2— 
teair” (Am. Rewisers); Bev, 2: 13—"Saun's throse” (mot “mut” ): 16: 
[crap are Bend orang faerie nat reel ‘Tho phrase “bat of beaver,” in 
Dent $518; 17:3; dete 7-42 probably — the stars; but in Gen, 22:2, "Gols bat" angels, for 
whon Jacob mew the angels he said “Thit is Gal's bat” Tn general the phrases “Get of bovts" 
“ord of beste svern to menn “God of angels”, “Lord of mnguis”*: 


“het” seetns Co include both angels and tars, 


With regard to the ‘cherubim' of Genesis, 
which the ‘seraphim’ of Isainh and the ‘living creatures’ of the book of 
Revelation are to be identified,—the most probable interpretation is that 
which regards them not as actual beings of higher rank than man, but as 


symbolic appearances, intended to illustrate truths pertaining to the divine 
government either in nature or in the charch. The view that the cherubim 
are symbols of nature, as prevaded by the divine energy and subordinated 
to the divine purposes, is not 80 satisfactory as the view that they represent 
redeemed humanity, endowed with all the creature perfections lost by the 
fall, and made to be the dwelling place of God. 

‘The doctrine of the cherubim embraces the following pointe: 1. The cherubim are 
‘not personal beings, but are artificial, temporary, symbolic tures, 2, While they are 
‘not themselves personal existences, they ure symbols of personal ¢: bolt 
not of divine or angelle perfections but of human mature (Bx 1:5 they had the Wena of & 
wean": Mev. 5:9 (A. V_)—"thon hast reamed we to God by thy teed "—s0 read &, B, and Tregelles ; 
the Bog. Tey. Vers. bowerer, follows A and Techendorf, and omits the word “u"). 
& They are emblems of buman nature, not i ite prownt stage of development, but 
possessed of all ite original porfoctions; for thik reason the most perfect animal forms 
—the kinglike courage of the Hon, the pationt service of the ox, the soaring insight of 
‘the cagle—are combined with that of man (Be | and 10; Bev, 4: 6-3). 4 Theo cheruble 
formns represent, not merely material or earthly perfeetions, but human nature spivit- 
‘ualized and sanctified. They are “living erature” and thelr life is a holy life of obedi- 
ence to the divine will (Bx 1; 12—* whither the spirit was to ps, they weal), . ‘They symbolize 
boman nature exalted to be the dwelling-place of God. Hence the {nner curtains of 
the tabernacle were inwoven with chorubic figures, and God's glory was manifested on 
‘the mercy-seat between the cherabbn (Bs. 37=6-. While the flaming sword at the gates 
of Eden was the symbol of justice, the cherublm were symbols of mercy—keeping the 
“way of the tom of lift for mnan, until by sacrifice and renewal paradise should be regained 
(en. 3:24). 

In corroboration of this general view, note that angels and cherubim never go 
together; and that in the closing visions of the book of Revelation these symbolic forms 
are seen no longer. When redeemed humanity has entered heaven, the figures which 
typified that humanity, having served their purpose, finally disappear, Por fuller clab- 
oration, see Falrbaira, Typology, 1: 18-208; Elliott, Hore Apocalyptiae, 1:87 Bib. 
Sac., 1570: S51; Bib. Com. 1:4042—"The winged tons, eagles, and bulls, that guard 
the entrances of the palaces of Nineveh, sre worshippers rather than divinitica.'’ On 
animal charecteristios in man, se Hopkins, Seriptural [dea of Man, 105, For the view 
that the cberubim are symbols of the divine attributes, or of God's government over 
nature, see Smith's Bible Dictionary, art /Cherub; Alford, Com, on Rev.4:6-4, and 
‘Huson Lectures for 1841, vot. 1, leet. 2; Rbrard, Dogwnattk, 1: 278, 
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8. Aa fo their morat character. 


(a) They were all created holy. 
Gan, 1: 31—"God saw ovory thing that he had made, and, bebold, it was vers gooi."* 


(+) They had a probation. 
‘This we infer from. 1 Tim. $1 2—"the lect angels"; of. 4 PL 115, 2—"oleok. .,. uno obetienen”” 16 
certain angels, like cortain men, are "ect... ane obedin,” it would seem to follow 
‘that there was a period of probation, during which their obedience or disobedience 
determined thelr future destiny. 


(ce) Some preserved their integrity. 
Pe, 69 = 7—""the council of the hely ones —a designation of angels; Mark 6; %—" the boly angels” 


(@) Some fell from their estate of innocence. 

‘Si 44—" le wae» murderer from the beginning, and stond not in the truth, beanse there is no truth is 
im"; 2 Toh. 2) 4—"anpels when they sinned’; Jade 6—"angels which kept not their own prineipality, but fofh 
{rir proper bebitation,” 

(e) The good are confirmed in good. 


Mat. 6:19" Thy will be dane as in heaven, 20 on earth"; 18; 10—in haven their angels do always bebold tae 
{aco of my Pater which Is i beaven*; $ Cor, = 14—"an angel of lig.” 


(f) The evil are confirmed in evil. 

Mat, 13, 19—" the evil one"; 4 John 5 48, 19" the evil ona toucheth him mot .... the whake wurld Noth in the avi 
cae"; cf Joh # : 44—" Ye are of your fathar the devil... . Whac be speakth « ls, he spaakth of his own: for he 
sm Min, and tho father thereat”; Mat. 6 : 13—"daliv the evil ona” 

From these Scriptural statements we infer that all free creatures pass through a 
period of probation; that probation does not necessarily involve a fall; that there is 
possible a sinless development of moral beings. Other Soriptures seem to intimate that 
tho rovelation of God in Christ is an object of interest and wonder to other orders of 
intelligence than our own ; that they are drawn in Christ more closely to God and to us; 
in short, that they are confirmed in thelr integrity by the cross. See 1 Pet 4: 12—" which 
‘things angets desire to louk into; Eph. 3: 10—"'that now unto the principalities and the powers in thohexvenly places 
‘might be made Known Ubroug the church the manifald wisdom af Ged"; Gel. 1: 20—"throngh him to resoncile alt 
‘thingy unto himaelf , .. whether (ings upem the earth, oF things in the henveas""; Eph. 1: 10—" w sum up all ings 
in Obrist, tbe things in Ube hexvens and the things upon the earth’ = ** the unification of the whole unt- 
‘verse In Christ ax the divine centre. ...- ‘Tho great xystem ts 2 harp all whose strings 
are in tune but one, and that one jarring atring makes discord throughout the wholo. 
‘The whole universe shall feo! the influence, and shall be reduced to harmony, when that 
‘one string, the world in which we live, shall be put in tune by the hand of lowe and 
mercy "freely quoted from Leltoh, God's Glory tn the Toarens, 827-39), 























4. As to their employments. 


A. The employments of good angels. 


(a) They stand in the presence of God and worship him. 

Pu Bd:1, 2—"Give to deborah, O ye sms of the mighty, Givy w Jehovah glory and strength. Give to Jvhovah the 
‘glory dus unto his tame. Worship Jeborah in holy vestments" —Perowne: “ Heaven being thought of as 
‘one great temple, and all the worshipers therein as clothed in priestly vestments.” A. 
9: Ta Ged rory larrible in the omanell of the holy ones." 1. ¢. angels—Perowne: * Angels ure called 
an asembly or congregation, as the church above, which, like the church below, wor- 
Ships and praises God." Mat 18; 10—"'in heaven their angels do always bebold the face of my Pather which 
is ip hewven.” 


(b) They rejoice in God’s works. 
Job 34 : 7—"all the sous of God shouted for joy"; Lule 15: 10-—" there is joy it the prenenon of the angels of Cod 
ever one sinner Ghat evpenieth "; ef. 2 Tim. 2: 25—"if peradventary God may give teu ewpentance”* 
16 
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(c) They execute God's will,—by working in nature ; 
« thet fulfil Lis word, heartening ute the robor of kis wart: 


(d) by guiding the affairs of nations; 
Dan. 10/2, 12 21—"1 am come for thy words’ sake, Dus thy prize of the Kingdom of Feria wise 
Michael your prince”; at: $—" And as fr ma, Ge 
him"; E21 at (hat tins cl! Weise oad ap, te 
peisot which wand forthe bildven of thy people 


{e) by watching over the interests of particular churches ; 

1 Cer. 11: 10-—"for thir couse oaght the woman to have x ign of watberty (i. ¢. a Vell) wx Ser beak Seams 
‘of the angris” 
rob you of your prise by « voluntary bemility aed worshipping of tht angels! fulee worship wich 
would be very natural if angels were present to guard the meetings of the sents tte 
SG: Dh" charge thee in the sight of Ged, and Christ Jovan, and the elec angels, Ghat then ehorewe these Ching "ther 
public duties of the Christian minister. 

Alford regards “tbe angels of the xevon dvurcbes” (av, £20) as superhuman beings appoiatel 
to represent and guard the churches and that upon the grounds: (1) that the wort 
is used elsewhere in the book of Revelation only in this sense; and (2) that sutliee 
in the book is addressed to a teacher individually, tut all to some one who rvtieets 
the complexion and fortunes of the church as no human person could. We prefer, 
Lowover, to rogurd “the angels ef the seven chante.” as meaning simply the pastors of the 
seven churehes. The word “amg” means simply “messenger,” and may be wsed of 
human as well as of supcrbuman beinge—soe Hag. 1: 13—"Kaggel the Lark's seenger liter 
all angel of ehovah.” “The use of the word in this figurative sense would mot be neue 
gruous with the mystical character of the Hook of Revelation (see Bib. Sac., 12 =i. 


Uf) by assisting and protecting individual believers ; 
10 19:5—"an angel toudbed him [Hbijeh), aad suid unte him, Arise and ak; Te Oh ti—" le shall gin ep 
angus changeover the, To keep thee in ll hy ways. They all bar thie opin her bs Lan ho 
sapuint a stone * ; Dan. 6:22"My God hath sant his angel, and hath chet the lions’ mouths, and they Rave met keri 
me: Mak dit sngels came and ministored nto him” Jesus was the type of all believers; #1 s— 
Dospse not ome of these litte ones, far I say unto you that im bowen Uhsir angels do always bebsld the fam of mf 
Father"; compare vere 6—" one of Comme Lite ones which believe on me"; see Meyer, Com. te Loca, wba 
regards these parsages as proving the doctrine of guardian-angels. Lake a 
Depo dind, and... was carriod away by the angels into Abraham's bosom"; Hab. 12 16-—* dre they at 
ering spirits, set forth wo do service forthe make of ahem ‘hat shall inherit salvation 7" plenty? 
“And they aid, It is bisangel”—of Peter standing knocking; see Hackett, Com. in loos: The 
Atterance “expresses a popular belief provalont wmong the Jews, which is melther 
alfirreed nor denied.” 





(g) by punishing God's enemies. 


‘DE 19; B5—" it came to pase that night, that the ange! of the Lord went forth, and smote in the canp of he dag 
jaan an hundred foursoore and five thousand’; Acts 12: 23—"And immediately an angel of the Lord ance Rete 
Tbeeanse he gave not God the glory and he wak ston of worms, and gave ap the ghost.” 


A general survey of this Seripture testimony as to the employments oa 
good angels leads us to the following conclusions : 

First,—that good angols are not to be considered as the mediating agest== 
of God’s regular and eommon providence, but as the ministers of i= 
special providence in the affairs of his church, He ‘maketh his angela 
winds’ and ‘a flaming tire,’ not in his ordinary procedure, but in connecto==™ 
with special displays of his power for moral ends ( Deut. 88:2; Acts T:8% 3 
Gal. 3:19; Heb. 2:2), Their intervention is apparently occasional 
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‘will be give for is tif, But put forth thine hand now, and toach his bone and hie tech and be will renounce thee to thy 
face”; Ree. 12 =10—" the accuser of our brethren is cast down, whith ageuseth them before our God night and day.’ 

Notico how, over against the evil spirit who thus accuses God to man and man toGod, 
stands the Holy Spirit, the Advocate, who pleads God's cause with man and man’s cause 
‘wlth God: Join 16: 8—"be, when he is cums will convict the world in respect of sit, and of righteousnem, and 
of judgment"; Rom, 8: 26—" the Spirit alm belpeth our infirmity : for we know not how 10 pray as we ought; bat 
‘he Spirit himself maketh interommion for us with groanings which cannot by uttered” Henoo Balaatn can say, 
‘Bam. 23) 21, “To hath not bebeld iniquity in Jacob, Neither beth be seen perverseness in Lerael: and the Lord 
ean may to Satan ns he resists Jostum: “The Lard rebuke thee, 0 Satan; yea, the Lord that hath chosen 
Jrumien rebrike thee” (2h. 3/2). “Thus ho puts himself between his people and every 
tongue that would nocuse them" (0, H. M,). Por the description of the "man uf 61," soe 
2 Them 2 = 4—"he that opponeth ": of, verse 9—" whane coming is aseording to the working of Satan.” 

(6) They hinder man’s temporal and eternal welfare,—sometimes by ex- 
ercising certain control over natural phenomena, but more commonly by 
subjecting man's soul to temptation. Possession of man’s being, either 
physical or spiritual, by demons, is also recognized in Scripture. 

‘Control of natural phenomena is ascribed to evil apirita in Job 4: 12, 16 19 and 2: 7—"all 
at be bath i la thy power” —~and Satan uses lightning, whirlwind, disease, for his purposes; 
Lake 135 11, 16—'"s woman which had a spirit of infirmity... whom Satan had bound, lo, these sightesa years”; 
‘Acts 10; B5—" healing all shat were oppressed of the devil"; 2 Gor. 12: 7—"a thorn in the fib, « mesenger of 

ws buffet me”; 1 Them 2 18—"we would fain bare come unto you, I Pant ones and again; and Satan hindered 
tn"; Heb 2; t—"hinm that had the power of death, thet is, the devil” Temptation is ascribed to evil 
sxpieite in Ge. 8:4 aq.—" Sow the sarpent was more subtle” ; of. Rev, 20: 2—" the old serpent, which is the Devil 
aad Satan; Mak 47 3—" the tempter came; Jobn 13; 27—"ahar the wp, ter entered Satan into him"; Acts 523 
why bath Stas filled thy heart to ie to the Holy Ghost?” Eph 2: 2— the spirit that now worketh in the xons of 
disobedience”; 1 Them 3: 5—"lest by any moans the templar had temple’ you"; 1 Pet, 5: 8—" your adversary the 
devil, as & roaring Liem, wallet about, seking whom be may devour,” 


Satan’s temptations are represented as both negative and positive,—he 
takes away the seed sown, and he sows tares, He controls many subordin- 
ate evil spirits ; there is but one devil, but there are many angels or demons, 
and through their agency Satan may accomplish his purposes, 

Satan's negative agency is shown in Mark 4 :15—" when they have heard, straightway cometh Satan, 
sand takes away the word which Lath Baus sows in them”; his positive ugency in Mat 3, 38 29—" the tare 
‘are the soca of the evil one; and the enemy Uhat wowed thom js the devil.” One devil, but many angela: #ee 
Mat, 25-41" the deeil and bie angele"; Mark 5: 9—* My name in Lagion, for we are many”; Eph. 2: 2—"the 
pines ef the powers of the air” (wo Am. eovinors); 6: 12—" prindpalitios ... powers... wurld-ulers of this 
darknem ... spiritual horts of wirkwines” ‘The mode of Satan's access to the human mind we do 
not kuow, [t may be that by moving upon our physical organism be may produce 
subtle signs of thought and so reach tho understanding and desires. Ho certainly has 
the power to present in captivating forme the objects of appetite and selfish desire, as 
he did to Christ in the wilderness (Mit 4:3, 6,9), and to appeal to our love for indepen- 
dence by saying to us, as he did to our first parents—" ye sball be as Ged (Ges, 355). 


Possession ia distinguished from bodily or mental disease, though such 
disease often accompanies possession or results from it.—The demons 
speak in their own persons, with supernatural knowledge, and they are di- 
rectly addressed by Christ. Jesus recognizes Satanic agency in these cases 
of possession, and he rejoices in the casting out of demons, as a sign of 
Satan's downfall. These facts render it impossible to interpret the narra- 
tives of demoniac possession as popular descriptions of abnormal physical 
or mental conditions, 

‘Possesafon may apparently be either physical, a in the case of the Gerasene demoniacs 
(Mark 522-4), or spiritual, as fn the case of the "maid having « spirit of divination’ ( kets 16:16), 
where the body does not soem to have been affected. It is distinguished from bodily 
lsease : gee Mat. 17 ; 1 18—"ploptie .. . Kbe demen went ext from him : aad the boy was cured"; Mark @» 25 
"Thou dumb and deaf spirit”; 3:1, {2—"*the unelaas spirit... cried, saying, Thou art the Son of God, And 
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tbo charged them such that they sboald not make him koown!: Lake 8:90" And Jesus saked him, What ir thy 
‘name T And be said, Legion; for many demons were entered into him. And they wntrested him that be weald not 
‘command Cham to depart into the abyws”; 10017, 18—“And the seventy returned ‘ith joy, saying, Lord, even the 
deqnons are subject unto usin Voy mame, And be said unto them, T bebeld Satan fallen as Lightning from heaven.” 


posing an actunl subjection of the will to a foreign power; and, finally, in the Infivence 
of the Holy Spirit upon the human heart, See Trench, Miracles. 126-136; Smith's Bible 


almost bis thoughts, are mastered by the evil spirit, till bis personality seems to be 
destroyed, oF at least so overborne ns to produce the consciousness of a twofold will 
within bim Hike that in a dream. In the ordinary assaults and temptations of Saten, the 
will itself yields consciously, and by yielding gradually assumes, without losing Its 
apparent freedom of action, the characteristies of the Satanic nature, It is solicited, 
urged, and persuaded against the strivings of grave, but ft is not overborne,”” 


(c) Yet, in spite of themselves, they execute God's plana of punishing 
the ungodly, of chastening the good, and of illustrating the nature and 
fate of moral evil. 


Punishing the ungodly: Px 78: 49—" Ho cast upon them the forennen of his anyret, Wald, and 
‘and trouble, A band of angels of evil"; { E22: 2) tbe Lord bath put o Lying sprit im the moath of all thas thy 
prophets ; and the Lord hath spoken evil cuneerning thea.” 

Chastening the good: see Job, cbaptars { and 2; { Cor, 5: $—“daliver uch a one unto Satan for the 
eatruction of the fiauh, that the spirit may be saved in the day of tho Lord Jems"; of, $ Tim. | 20—"Bymeneas 
‘and Aleaandee ; bem I delivered unte Setan, thst they might be tanght not to Blaxphame” This delivering to 
Satan for the destruction of the flesh seems to hare involved four things: (1) exeom~ 
munication from the church; (2) authoritative infliction of bodily disease or death ; 
(3) loss of ail protection from rood angels, who minister only to saints; (4) subjection 
to the buffetings and tormentings of the great acouser. 

Evil spirits illustrate the nuture and fate of moral evil; soo Mal 8: 20—"art thon come 
Aithor to torment ws before the time? 25 | 41—"otarnal fire which is prepared for the devil and bis angels"; 2 Theex, 
2:2" then shall be revedied the lawless one”; James 2: 10—'"the demons also believe, and shudder"; Wer, 12: 9, 

the devil ani Satan, the deceiver of the whole world... the devil is gone down unto yuu, having great wrath, 
‘knowing thas be hat Dus 6 short time” ; 20; 10—"cast into the lalce of fire .. . tormented day and night, for over and 

It Is an interesting question whothor Scripture recognizes any special connections of 
ovil spirite with the systems of Idolatry, witchcraft, and spiritualism whieh Leap ed the 
world. 1 Gee. (0:20—" the things which the Gentiles ssoriioe, they sserifiee to demons, and mot to God.” 5 
Cee ee eee ernest Cae sence sama aed parcten 
affirmative answer. But { Oor. #:4—" concerning therwfore the esting of things seriBeed Wo idols, we know 
that bo idol Ss anything in the world "—scerns to favor a negative answer, This last may, how~ 
ever, mean that “the beings whom the idols are designed to repreeertt have no exis 
tenes, although it is afterwards shown (10:20) than there are other beings connected 
with false worship" (Ann. Par. Bible, in loco). “ Heathenism is the relgn of the devil” 
(Meyer), and while the heathen think themselves to be sacrificing to Jupiter or Venus, 
they are really “seriflcing to demons," and are thus furthering the plans of malignant spirit 
who uses these forms of false religion asa menos of enslaving their souls. In like man 
‘ner, the network of influences which support the papacy, spiritualism, modern unbe- 
Nef, is dificult of explanation, unless we believe in a superhuman Intelligence which 
organizes these forces against God. In these, as well as in heathen religions, therv are 
facts inexplicable upon merely natural principles of disease and delusion. 


A survey of the Scripture testimony with regard to the employments of 
evil spirits leads to the following general conclusions : 
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First,—the power of evil spirits over men is not independent of the 
human will, This power cannot be exercised without at least the original 
consent of the human will, and may be resisted and shaken off through 
prayer and faith in God. 

ake 2; 31, $2 —"Sataa asked Wo have you, Us! he might sift you an wheat. Pray that ye water ot ints epee 
tion”; Eph. 6: t1—"Put o€ the whole armoar of God, hat ye may be able te stand agate She veles of the feel" 
"the shield of fth, wharvwith yo shall bo able lo quemek all the Gary darts of the oril stm”; Sasm 67 
reit the devil, and he will oe from you"; 1 Pet 5 :9—" whos withstand stadlast in your faith.” ‘The ooalt 
Psbiels Skeuney heart, in the shape of corrupt inclinations ; Satan only Wirt 


Secondly,—their power is limited, both in time and in extent, by the pee 
missive will of God. Evil spirits are neither omnipotent, omniscient, por 
omnipresent. We are to'nttribute disease and natural calamity to ther 
agency, only when this is matter of special revelation. Opposed to God as 
evil apirits are, God compels them to serve his purposes. Their power for 
harm lasts but for a season, and ultimate jadgment and punishment will 
vindicate God's permission of their evil agency. 

4 Oor. 10 :13—"God is faithful, who will not snfer you to be tempied above that ye sre able; bk wil vith the 
emptation make alco the way of escape, that ye may be able to endure it: Jide 6=~* angels whieh kept wet thelr erm 
principality, bat left their proper habitation, be hath Iept in everlaating bends tnder darko mute Ube folgrmst of Cae 
(reat day.” 

Luther saw Satan nearer to man than his coat, or bis shirt, or even his skin Inall 
misfortune he saw the devil's work, Was there « conflagration in the town? By loak= 
ing closely you might eee a demon blowing upon the tame, Pestilence snd storm be 
attributed to Satan, All this was a relic of the medimval exaggerations of Saaoie 
power, Ib was then supposed that men might make covenants with the evil ons it 
Whioh supernatural power was purchased at the price of final perdition (see Gocthes 
Faust). 

Scripture furnishes no warrant for such represeatations. ‘There sects to heve best 
permitted 4 special activity of Satan in temptation and possession during our Savieet 
ministry, in order that Christ's power might be demonstented. By his death Jom 
Dromght “to sought him that had the power of death, that ia the devil ( Heb 2; 14) ancl “haeimg dept te 
principalities and Ube powery, bv made & show of them openly, trinmpbing over them in ik,” f. ¢, ff the eros 
(Gol. 2: 15—Am. Htovisuns). 1 John 3:8—" fo this end was the don of God manifested, that he might dtr tt 
vorks of the deri” Evil spirits now exist and act only upon sufferance. MeLead, Tempe 
tion of our Lord, 4— Satan's power is limited, (1) by the fact that be is a creatine: 
(2) by the fact of God's providence; (3) by the fact of his own wickedness 








LL Opseorioxs to THe Docrnine or Axoris, 


1. To the dovtrine of angels in general. It in objected : 

(a) That it ia opposed to the modern scientific view of the world, #8 
system of detinite forces and laws,—We reply that whatever trath there 
may be in this modern view, it does not exclude the play of divine or 
human free agency. It does not therefore exclude the possibility of angelic 
agency. 

(©) That it is opposed to the modern doctrine of infinite space above. 
and beneath us—a space peopled with worlds. With the surrender of the 
old conception of the firmament, as a boundary separating this world from 
the regions beyond, it is claimed that we must give up all belief in a heaven 
of the angels. —We reply thut the notions of an infinite universe, of heaves 
as a definite place, and of spirits as confined to fixed locality are without 
certain warrant either in reason or in Scripture. We know nothing of the 
modes of existence of pure spirits, 







men, whose action God overrules for the 
ioe hala legs sy eiags telah aed 
Seduction 0€ the pare by tia tnpare, piranyalntery end waej Save SSIbet 
among mon. It is no more inconsistent. with God's benevolence to permit 
angelic spirits, sie 
(e) The notion of organization among evil spirits is sclf-contradicters, 
eee eer at olds astae agaiad Cat Cee 


tates tc Ro ag comalico among them, as among 


vist ia aaSeved ta the pa sly Racing ese Bree 
a robber-horde must have laws, and Chore is a sort of “honor among thieves,” Tl 
world would be a Pandemoniurn, and society would be what Eobbes called tt: 
omnium contr omnes.” 


(f) ‘The doctrine is morally pernicious, as transferring the blame of 
human sin to the being or beings who tempt men thereto.—We reply that 
neither conscience nor Scripture allow temptation to be an excuse for «in, 
or regard Satan as having power to compel the human will. ‘The objection, 
moreover, contradicts our observution,—for only where the 
ence of Satan is recognized, do we find sin recognized in its true nature, 

‘The diabolic character of sin makes It more guilty and abborred, 10 
notin the maintenanes, but In the denial, of the doctrine. Giving up the ae 
Satan is connected with laxity in the administration of criminal justice. Penalty oo! 
to be regurded as only deterrent or reformatory. 

(g) The doctrine degrades man, by representing him as the tool and 
slave of Satan.—We reply that it does indeed show his actual state to be 
degraded, but only with the result of exalting our idea of his inal 
dignity, and of his possible glory in Christ. The fact that man’s sin ws 
suggested from without, and not from within, may be the one mitigating 
eireumatance which renders possible his redemption. 

It {¥ not worth while to attribute to man a dignity he does not possess, if eran 
doprive him of the dignity that may be bis, Satan's sin was, fn tts csence, stn 
the Holy Ghost, for which there can be no "Father, forgive thom, for thoy Know not what they 
(lake 3 : 4), since it was choosing evil with the mala yaudia mentia, or the clearest intulx 
Hon that it was evil. If there be no devil, then man himself fs devil, It has been sd 





of Voltaire, that without believing in a devil, he saw him everywhere—even where he 
was not. Christian, in Bunyan Pligric's Progreen: takes eoentest. Wie sea 
the biasphomous suggestions which came to hin {n the dark valley wero sugsustbons 
from the fiend that pursued him. If all temptation is from within, our case would 
seem hopeless. But if “aa eemy beth door this” (Mat, 18: au; Sons And #0 ¥e 

may acoept the maxim: Nullus diabolus, wutlus Redemptor. ‘Trench, Studies to the 
Gospels, it; Birks, Difculties of Belief, 73-10; iRorand, Dogustik, 12 2-R Many of 
the objections and answers mentioned above have beon taken from Philfppl, Glauhen 
Jwhro, 3: 251-284, where a fuller statement of them may be found, 


TTL Paacrroan uses or tHe Docrarne or Anarus. 


A. Uses of the doctrine of good angels. 

(a) Tt gives us a new sense of the greatness of the divine resources, and 
of God's grace in our creation, to'think of the multitude of unfallen intel- 
ligences who executed the divine purposes before man appeared, 
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(6) Tt strengthens our faith in God’s providential enre, to know that 
spirits of so high rank are deputed to minister to creatures who are 
euvironed with temptations and are conscious of ain. 

(c) It teaches us humility, that beings of #0 much greater knowledge and 
power than ours should gladly perform these unnoticed services, in behalf 
of those whose only claim upon them is that they are children of the sume 
common Father, 

(@) It helps us in the struggle against sin, to learn that these messengers 
of God are near, to mark our wrong doing if we fall, and to sustain us if we 
resist temptation. 

(e) It enlarges our conceptions of the dignity of our own being, and of 
the boundless possibilities of our future existence, to remember these forms 
of typical innocence and love, that praise and serve God unceasingly in 
heaven, 

Tnstance the appearance of angels ip Jacob's life at Bethel (Gen. % : 12—Jaeob's conver= 
sion #) and at Mahanaim (Gen. 2; |, 2—two camps, of angels, on the right band and on the 
Toft; ef. Px 34: T—" The angel of the Lord encampeth round about thom Chat fear him, and detivereth them"): 20 
too the Angel at Ponuel that struggled with Jacob at bis entering the promised land 
(Gen, 82 24; ef, oe 12:3 4—"in his manbood be had power with God; yen be had power over the ange, and 
prevailed), andl "the xngel which hath redeemed me trom all evil” (Gen. 48 16) to whom Jacob refers on 
bis dying bed. “And is there cure in heaven? and t¢ there love In houvenly spirite to 
these creatures bass That may compassion of their evils move? There is; else mach 
‘more wretched were the couse Of men than beasts. But ©, th* exceeding grace Of 
highest God that loves his creatures so, And all his works with merey doth embrace, 
ZOE Dinan Aas) nO: An C05 bane ab SNPs Teka, Bo wieve Mie web? 


B. User of the doctrine of evil angels. 


(a) It illustrates the real nature of sin, and the depth of the ruin to which 
it may bring the soul, to reflect upon the present moral condition and eter- 
nal wretchedness to which these spirits, so highly endowed, have brought 
themselves by their rebellion against God. 

(4) Te inspires a salutary fear and hatred of the first aubtle approaches of 
evil from within or from without, to remember that these may be the covert 
advances of a personal and malignant being, who seks to overcome our 
virtue and to involve us in his own apostasy and destruction, 

{e) It shuts us up to Christ, as the only Being who is able to deliver us 
or others from the onemy of all good, 

(d) Tt teaches us that our salvation is wholly of grace, since for such 
multitudes of rebellious spirits no atonement and no renewal were provided 
—simple justice having its way, with no merey to interpose or save, 

Philippt, in his Glaubenalehre, 9 : 251-254, suggests the following relations of the doc~ 
trine of Satan tothe doctrine of sin: 1, Since Satan is a fallen angel, who once was pure, 
evil is not selfexistent or necessary, Sin does not belong to the substance which God 
created, but is # later addition. 2, Sinoe Satan isa purely xpiritual creature, sin cannot 
have its origin in mere sensuousness, or in the mere possession of a physical nature. 
8, Since Satan is not a weak and poorly endowed crenture, «in Is not « necessary result of 
weakness and Umitation. 4, Since Satan is confirmed in evil, sin is not necesmrily « 
transient or remediable act of will. 5, Sines in Satan ain docs not come to an onl, sit te 
not a step of creaturvly development, or a stage of progres to something higher and 
bettor. On the uses of the doctrine, see also Van Oceterzee, Christian Dogmmtios, 1: 
‘316; Robert Hall, Works, 3: 35-61; Brooks, Satan and his Devices, 
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ciple in each is concerned. These are mainly compiled from writers hereafter men- 


‘Tho brute i conscious, but man is self-conscious. ‘The brate does not objectify 
wolf. “If the pig could once say, ‘Kam a pig," it would thereby cease to be a pig.” 
% ‘The brute has only percepts; man has also concepts. The brute knows white 
things, but not whiteness. Man alone hus the power of abstraction and.of thougtt, 
4. Hence the brute has no language. " Languayre is the expression of general notions 
by symbols” (Harris), Words are the symbols of concepts. Where there are no con- 


ble of wi the sizo—in short, language is the effect of mind, not the cause of 
mind, Mivart, in Brit. Quar., Qot., 1881: 154-172. 

4. ‘The brute forms no judgments—<. g. that this is ke that, accompanied with belief. 
‘Henoe there is no sense of the ridiculous, and no laughter. 

5. The brute has no reasoning—no sense that tits follows from that, accompanied by 
4 feeling that the sequence is neorssary. Association of ideas ts the typical process of 
tho brute mind, though not that of tho mind of man, See Mind, 6 :402-400; 575-681. 

6. The brute has no general ideas or intuitions, as of space, tine, substance, cause, 
right. Henee there is no geaeralizing, and no proper experionee or progress. No 
hunter's dog ever learned to put wood on a tire, to keep itself from freezing. 

7, ‘The brute bas no courcteuce and no religious nature. No dog ever brought back 
to the butcher the moat it had stolen. “The aspen trembles without fear, and dogs 


sskulk without guitt." 
& The brute bas determination, bat not self-determination. There is no conscious 
forming of a purpose, and no self-moverent towards a ined end. The donkey 


though implicated in nature through his bodily organization, is is his personality super- 
natural; the brute is wholly submerged in nature .,.. Man is like aship in the sea—in it, 
Petabove ft—uiding his course, by observing the heavens,cven agaloat windand current. 
A brute bas no such power; It is in nature like a balloon, wholly immersed in wir, and 
driven about by its currents, with no power of steering.” 

‘By what Mivart calls a process of “inverse anthropomorphism,” we clothe the brute 
with the attributes of freedom; but it docs notreally possows them, The brute lives only 
in the present—lives a sort of dream-life, in which the will nots only as it is acted upon, 
It has no power to choose between motives; it simply obeys motive, The necesitarian: 
philosophy, therefore, fs a correct and excellent philosophy for the brute. But man's 
power of initiative—in short, man's free will—renders it impossible to explain bis higher 
nature as a mere natural development from the inferior creatures. Bven Huxley bas 
anid that, taking mind into the account, there is between man and the highest beasts an 
“ enormous gulf,” a" diveryence iiruensurable™ and * ily iofinite.” 

Gen 2: 7—"'the Lord God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his sortrils the breath of Life ; 
and nian became « Living wal" —appears, says Hovey (State of the Impen. Dead, 14), " to distin- 
ggulsh the vital informing principle of human nature from its material part, pronounc- 
ing the former to be more directly from God, and more akin to him, than the latter,” Se 
in Leck, 12; 1—"Jehorab, which wtreteheth forth the besvens, and Layeie the foundation of the earyh, and fermeth 
‘he mpirit of man within him" —the soul is recownieed as distinct in nature from the body, and 
of # dignity and value far beyond those of any material organism, 

A fuller statement of most of the differences between man and the brute may be 
found in Hopking, Outline Study of Man, $23: Chadbourne, Instinct, 1@-21t; Porter, 
Hum. Intellect, 384, 336, 307 ; Bascom, Science of Mind, 26-306; Mansel, Metaphysics, 49, 
50; Princeton Rev., Jan., 1881 104-128; Hensiow, in Nature, May }, 1879; 21, 2; Ferrier, 
Remains, 2:30; Argyll, Unity of Nature, 7-110; Bib, Sac, 202275-282; Max Miller, 
Lectures on Philos. of Language, no's. 1, 2,3; 2, W. Robertson, Leetures on Genesis, 21; 
LeConte, In Princeton Rev., May, 1884; 236-251. Per contra, see Lindsay, Mind ta Lower 
Animals; Romances, Mental Evolution in Animals; Fiske, ‘Che Destiny of Man, 


{d) Comparative physiology, moreover, has, up to the present time, done 
nothing to forbid the extension of this doctrine to man’s body, No single 
instance has yet been adduced of the transformation of one animal species 
into another, cither by natural or by artificial selection ; much less has it 
been demonstrated that the body of the brute has ever been developed 











ape and the highest gorilla ts Giled In with numberless 

space between the lowest man and the bighest man fs also filled in . 
which shade off one into the other, Dut the space between the highest | 
lowest man is absolutely vacant ; there are po Intermediate types; no 
between the ape and man have yet been found. In an nddvées to the! 





{is sasions riregof manhtad-ovun of the most ervnpe toi cd SSSee aca 
group has been observed differing in ite essential characters from the general bomam 
type.” In addition to this testimony, tt deserves to be notioed that man doer 
erate, a8 we Travel back in time. Tho Roghis #kull, the contemporary of 
and the cave-bear, is us largo us the average of to-day, and might have 
philosopher.” The monkey nearest to man in physical form fs no more 
the elephant or the bee, SirJobn Lubbock, indeed, considers that though: 
apes rank next to man in bodily structure, ants bold that place in the sone. 
gence. - in 
3. ‘There are certain facts which mere beredity cannot explain, «uch for rt 
the origin of the working-bee from the queen and the drove, neither of which p ‘ 
honey, The working-bee, moreover, dons not transinit the boney-making: 
posterity; for it is sterile and childiess. If man bad desoended from the 
brute, we should expect him, when degraded, te revert to his primitive: 
contrary, he does not revert to the brute, but dies out instead, 

4 Tie eine eines onpiansSa op oacticnts sos ses scam peann 
molluscs and diatoms, Darwin grants that this beauty must be of use to its pomossor, 
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ut the introduetion of man and at the incarnation of Christ. Sco Mivart, Genesis of 
Species, Xe-222, 250-307, Man and Apes, #4, 140-1%, Lessons from Nature, 123-242, 280-301, 
‘The Cut, and Encyclop. Britannica, art.: Apes; Quatrefuges, Natural History of Man, 


Schinid, of Mental 
Wisdom of Holy Seripture, 55-86; Bible Commentary, 1:43; Martensen, 
LeConte. in Princeton Rev. Nov., 1878 ; 776-808, 


Ww ‘The truth that man is the offspring of God, implies the correlative 
truth of a common divine Fatherbood. God is Fathor of all mon, in that 
he originates and sustains them as personal beings like in nature to himself, 
Even toward sinners God holds this natural relation of Father. It is his 
fatherly love, indeed, which provides the atonement, Thus the demands of 
Seapear Net ek nen pegs vasa fn Son peulogen ot seal 
which have been forfeited by tranagression. This natural Fatherhood, there- 
fore, does not exclude, but prepares the way for, God's special Fatherhood 
toward those who have been regenerated by his Spirit and who have be- 
lieved on his Son. 

‘Texts referring to God's natural and common Fatherhood wre: Mal 2: 10" Bare we not all 
one fatber [Atyraham): batt not ono God created ust" Lnke 3: 96—"" Adam, the som of God'*; 1: 11-02—the 
parablo of the prodigal son, in which the father ts father even before the prodigal 
foturns : John 3: 16-—"Ged wo loved the world, that be para his only bepotten Son; Hob, 12: 9—" the Pather of 
spirit” 

‘Texts referring to the special Fatherhood of grace mre: Joba 1:12 13—"as many ax sexived him, 
othem pave be the right to boeeme children of God, eves to thom that believe on his name: white were bore, nt of blood, 
tor of the Will of the lech, nor of the will of man, bat of God”; Rom 8: 16—"for as many as are lod by the Spirit of 
(God, thet arn the Seax ef Ged"; 15—" ye rooatved the spirit e€ adoption, whereby we ery, Abba, Father"; & Gor. 6:17 
=" Ge ye out from among them, and be ye sepuraia saith the Lord, and touch no unclean ching, and 1 will reeeive 
‘pou, and will be to you x Pather, and ye shall be to mn sons and dsnghters, saith the Lord Almighty: Eph. 1 = 6 6~ 
‘having (ervordainad us ant adoption ax sons throngs Jams Chriet unto himelf”; 3: 14—"the Pother, from whom 
‘every family (ourg, “fntherbood "} in baren and on earth is named” { every race among angels or men 
to Meyer, Homans, 198, 150) ; Gal. 3; 26—"fer ye are all sus of Ged, Uhrong faith, in Chiat Jooms™s 4 6 
"And because ye are sees, God sant forth the Spirit of bis Son into var bearts, crying. Abba, Father"; t fobs 2:1, 2 
—"Bebold what manner of love the Father bald bestrwed upon us, that we sbould be walled the dhildren of God: and 
such vo are. ... Beloved, now are wo shildren of God,” 

On the common FPutherhood of God, see Crawford, Fatherhood of God, 926, 138-159. 
For denial that God t& Father to any but the regenerate, see Candlish, Fatherhood of 
God; Wright. Fatherhood of God. 


TL Usrrr or rue Human Race, 


(a) The Scriptures teach that the whole human race is descended from 
a single pair. 

ea. 1: 27, 38-—"Apd Gol crested man in his own image, in the image of God crested be him; male and female 
eated be them, And God blessed them: and Got said unto them, Be fruitfal, aad multiply, and replenish the earth, 
aad eubdne it"; 2) 7—And the Land God formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his meets tbe 
Tbrwath of lide; and ma becasse w Living soul"; 22—" And the rib, which the Lard God tad taken from the maa, made 
bess woman, and bremght ber wnto the maa"; 2: 20—"‘And she mn called his wife's naane Eve; bessuse she was the 
smother of all Living"; 9 : 19" These ree were the wns of Kah: and of than was the whole arth vvrsprd," 

()) This truth lies at the foundation of Paul's doctrine of the organic 
unity of mankind in the first transgression, and of the provision of salva- 
tion for the race in Christ. 

Rem. 5:12—"Thervlory, at threeg one man sin enmierel into the world, and death Unrough wie ; ate no dest passed 
‘unto all soem, for that all sinned"; 19— (oe ax through the one man's dissbedience tha many were made sinners, even 
se theangh the obedience of the one shall the many be muds righteons”; 1 Cer. 15-21, 22" Por ange by man came 
death, by man cue aloe the rewarvection of tbe deed. Per ax in Adsss all die, so ali (a Christ shall all be made alive; 
od, 2: 16—" Pee verily not of angels eth he tak bold, bot ba taketh hold of tbe seed of abraham.” 
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‘that the districts in the neighborhood of the Baltic were those from which the. 
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‘country aa they advanced southward; and to speak of * our Indian brethren * a 
and fulse as to claim relationship with the negroes of the United States because 
 Seribner, Where Did Life Begin? bas hately: 
sriessenes 29 pecs SREB ES oe Oat CCE eee 
Gray favors this viow ; #0 also Warren, Paradise Found, 


2. The argument from language. 


Comparative philology points to » common origin of all the more is 
portant languages, and furnishes no evidence that the less important are nd 
also eo derived. 

‘On Sanscrit ns a connecting link between the Indo-Germante languages, see Mat 
Miliier, Science of Lansumre, 1: 46-165, 326-362, who claims that all lingonges pee 
through the three stages: monosylabsc, agglutinative, inflectional; and thet 
necessitates the admission of different independent beginnings for either tbe 
‘or the formal elements of the Turanian, Semitic, and Aryun branches of spook. ™ 
changes of language are often rapid, Latin becomes the Romance languages, ant 
‘Saxon and Norman are united into English, io three centuries. The Chinese may hawt 
departed from their primitive abodes while their langnage waa yot monosy limbic. 

ZBckler, however, in Jahrbuch ftir dentache Theologie, § ; 68 =q,, denies the progres 
from lower inethods of speech to higher, and declares the most highly developed initio 
‘tional languages to be the oldest and most widespread. Inferior languages are = Geeea- 
eration from a higher state of culture. In the development of the Inde-Germeante late 
suages (such as the Brench and the English), we have instances of change from more tall 
und luxuriant expression to that which {s monosyliablo or agglutinative. The theery 
of Max Mller is also opposed by Pott, Dio Versebiedenholten der menachlichen Rasen 
28, 42. Pott calls attention to the fact that the Australian languages show unmistale 
ble similarity to the languages of Eastern and Southern Asia, although the physical 
characteristics of these tribes are far different from the Asiatic. 

On the Old Egyptian language as « connecting link between the Indo-European mat 
the Semitic tongues, see Bunsen, Egypt's Place, 1; preface, 10; also see Farrar, 
of Langunge, 213. Like the Old Egyptian, the Berber and the Touareg are Semithoin 
parts of their vocabulary, while yet they are Aryan in grammar, So the Thibetam and 
Burmese stand between the Indo-European langunges, on the one hand, and the mane 
syllabic inngunges, a4 of China, on the other. A French philolowist, Terrien de la 
Couperie by name, claims now to have interpreted the Yh-King, the oldest and most 
unintelligible monumental writing of the Chinese, by regarding it as @ corruption of 
the old Assyrian or Acadian cuneiform characters, and as resembling the «yilatarics, 
vocabularies, and bilingual tablets in the ruined brarics of Assyria and Babylon; se 
Sayoe, in Contemp. Hey., Jan., 1886 : 94-06, 

On relations betwoen Aryan and Semitic languures, seo Renouf, Hibbert Leotures, 
#1; Murray, Origin and Growth of the Paalms, 7; Bib, Sac. 1870: 102; 3876: SO; IVY 
674-106. Sco also Pezai, Aryan Philology, 125; Sayoe, Principles of Comp. Philology, 
182-174; Whitney, art, on Comp. Philology. in Bnoyo, Britannios, also Life and Growth ot 
Language, 200, and Study of Language, 307, 4 —"* Language affords certain indications of 
doubtful value, which, taken along with cortain other ethnological considerations, aso 
of questionable pertinency, furnish ground for suspecting an ultimate relationship, «. « 
. -. That more thorough comprehension of the history of Semitic speech will enable asta 
determine this ulthmate relationship, may perhaps be looked for with hope, themsh itis 
not to be expected with confidence." See also Smyth, Unity of Human Races, 12 
Smith's Bib. Dict, art,: Confusion of Tongucs, 


8. ‘The argument from paychology. 

The existence, among all families of mankind, of common mental and 
moral characteristics, as evinced in common maxims, tendencies and capac 
ities, in the prevalence of similar traditions, and in the universal applica- 
bility of one philosophy and religion, is most easily explained upon the 
theory of a common origin, 
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fush- 


Among the widely prevalent traditions may be mentioned the tradition of the 
Yoning of the world and man, of a primeval garden, of an original innocence and happi- 
nes, of a tree of knowledge. of # serpent, of a temptation and fill, of a division of 
Hime into weeks of a flood, of sacrifice. It is possible, if mot probable, that certain 
myths, common to many nations may have been handed down from a time when the 





‘Theologic, $: 71-0; Max Milller, Sclence of Langunge, 2; 44-4555 
of Man, 2: G0i-714; Smyth, Unity of Human Races, 246-240; Hodge, Syst. Theol., 2: T~ 
‘M1: Gladstone, Juventus Mundt. ‘ 


4. The argumont from physiology. 


essential identity of all races in cranial, osteological, and dental character- 
isties. (c) The fertility of unions between individuals of the most diverse 
typos, and the continuous fertility of the offspring of such unions. 

Huxley, Critiques und Addresses, 163—""Tt may be safely affirmed that, even if the dif 
forences between men are specific, they are 60 «mall that the assumption of more than 
‘one primitive stock for all is altogether supertiuous, We may admit that Negroes and 
Australians are distinot species, yet be the strictest monogeniats, and even bellove 
in Adam and Rve as the primeral parents of mankind, |, ¢., 09 Darwin's hypothesia” ; 
Origin of Species, 113—"T am one of those who believe that at present there is no 
evidence whatever for saying that mankind sprang originally from more than a single 
pair: T must eny that I cannot eee any good ground whatever, or any tenable evidence, 
for dolleving that there is more than one species of man.” Owen, quoted by Burgess, 
Ant. and Unity of Race, 18—“ Man forms but one species, and differences are but indi- 
cations of varioties. These variations merge Into cach other by easy gradations." Alex. 
yon Humboldt: “The ‘diterent races of men are forms of ‘one sole species—they are 
‘not different species of a genus," 

Quatrefages, in Rowne d. deux Mondes, Deo., 1860 ; 814—" Tf one places himself exctu~ 
aively upon the plane of the natural sciences, it Is impossible not to conclude in favor 
of the monogenist doctrine.” Wagner, quoted in Bib, Sac... 19 : 607—" Species = the ool- 
Jeotive total of Individuals which are capable of producing one with another an unine 
terruptedly fertile progeny.” Pickering, Races of Man, M18—"There is no middie 
ground betwoen the admission of eleven distinot species in the buman family and thelr 
reduction to one. ‘Tho latter opinion implies a central point of origin.” 

‘There is un impossibility of deciding how many races there are, if we once allow that 
there are more than one. While Pickering would my eleven, Aguasts says eight, 
Morton twenty-two, and Burke sixty-five. Modern science all tends to the derivation 
of each family from asingle germ, Other common characteristics of all races of men, 
dn addition to those mentioned fn the text, are the duration of pregnancy, the normal 
temperature of the body, the mean frequency of the pulse, the Hability to the same 
diseases. Mochan, State Rotanist of Pennsylvania, inaintains that hybrid vegetable 
products are no more sterile than ordinary plants (lodependent, Aug. 21, 1844), 


B. Unity of species is presumptive evidence of unity of origin, One- 
ness of origin furnishes the simplest explanation of specific uniformity, if 
indeed the very conception of species docs not imply the repetition and 
reproduction of a primordial type-idea impressed at its creation upon an 
individual empowered to transmit this typo-idea to its successors, 

Dana, quoted fo Burges, Antig. and Unity of Race, 185, 186—' In the asconding scale 
of animals, the number of species in any genus diminishes as we rise, and should by 
anulogy be auallest at the head of the series, Asmnong mammals, the higher genorn 
have few species, and the highest group next to roan, the orang-outang, bas only elytt, 
and these constitute but two geoers. Analogy requires that man should have pretim!- 

16 
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nence and should constitute only one.” IM—" A species cotretponds fo « 
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8 repetition Of the primordial type-idea. 
unity, the species being nothing else than 
statement of Dana's view, see Bib. Sac. Oot, INT : RES, 


(a) To this view is opposed the theory propounded by Agassiz, of 
ferent centres of creation, and of different types of humanity 
ing to the varying fauna and flora of each. But this theory makes the 
origin of man an exception in creation, Scieuce points rather to a ai 
origin of each species, whether vegetable or animal. If man be, a 
theory grants, « single species, he should be, by the same rule, restricted 
one continent in his origin. This theory, moreover, applies an unprovel 
hypothesis with regard to the distribution of organized beings in gener!) 
to the very being whose whole nature and history show conclusively that i 
in an exception to such a general rule, if one exists Since man can adapl 
himself to all climes and conditions, the theory of separate centres of ore 
ation is, in his case, gratuitous and unnecessary. 
Aumasiz’s view was first published {n an esas on the Proviness of the Animal Worl| 
in Nott and Gtiddon's Types of Mankind, a book gotten up in the interest of pats | 
Awossix beld to eight distinct centres of creation, and to eight corresponding types) 
humanity—the Arctic, the Mongolian, the Buropean, the American, the ne 
tentot, the Malay, the Australian. Aguasiz regarded Adam as the ancestor only of the 
white race, yet like Peyrerius and Winchell be held that man fn all bis various mene 
‘constitutes but one species. 

‘The whole tendency of recent scionce, however, has boen adverve to the doctriae of 
separate centres of orvation, even in the case of animal and vegetable life. Ln temperate 
North Ainorica there are two hundred and seven species of quadrupeds, of which only 





eight, and these polar animals, are found in the north of Europe or Asia. If Northe 
Amorica be an fnstance of a separate centre of creation for its peculiar species, why 
should God create the sume spectes of mun in elght diferent loculities? This would 
make man an exeoption In creation, There Is, moreover, no need of creating man it 
many separated locnliti alike the polar bears and the Norwegian firs, whieh ea 
not live at the equator, man ndapt hitnself Co the most varied climates and condi 
Hons, For replies to Agassiz, see Bib, Sac. 19 : 601-682; Princeton Rew. 162 : 5-464, 


(b) tis objected, moreover, that the diversities of size, color, and physic 
conformation, among the various families of mankind, are inconsistent with 
the theory of » common origin. But we reply that these diversities are a 
® superticial character, and can be accounted for by corresponding diver 
sities of condition and environment. Changes which have been observel 
and recorded within historic times show that the differences alluded to may 
be the result of slowly sconumulated divergences from one and the same 
original and ancostral type. The difficulty in the case, moreover, in grenily 
relieved when we remember (1) that the period during which these diver 
gences have arisen is by no means limited to six thousand years (see note 
on the antiquity of the mce, pages 106, 107); and (2) that, sinoe species 
in general exhibit their greatest power of divergence into varieties immedi- 
ately after their first introduction, all the varieties of the human species 
may have presented themselves in man’s earliont history. 

Instances of physiological change a8 the result of new conditions: The Trish, drived 


by the English two centuries ago from: Armagh and the south of Down, have be 
come prognathous like the Australians, The Inhabitants of New England have de 
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dcended from the English, yet they have already « physical type of their own. The 
Indians of North America, or at least certain tribes of them, have permanently altered 
the shape of the akull by bandaging the head in infancy. ‘Tho Sikhs of India, since the 
establishment of Babel Nana's religion (1500 A. D.) and thelr consequent advance in 
civilization, have changed toa longer bead and more regular features, #o that thoy are 
now distinguished greatly fron: their neighbors, the Afghans, Thibetans, Hindus. The 
Ostiak savages have become the Magyar nobility of Hungary. ‘The Turks in Burope 
are, in crania] shupe, greatly In advance of the Tarksin Asia from whom they desoenided. 
The Jews are confeasedly of one ancestry; yet we have among them the liht-baired 
Jews of Poland, the dark Jews of Spain, and the Ethiopian Jews of the Nile Valley, 
The Portuguese who settled In the Rast Indies in the With century are now ws dark in 
complexion as the Hindus themselves. Africans become lighter in complexion as they 
go up from the alluvial river-banks to higher laud, or from the coast; and or the con- 
tenry the coast tribes which drive out the negroes of the interior und take their territory 
end by becoming negrocs themeclyes. Sec, for many of the above facts, Burgess, Anti- 
quity and Unity of the Race, 196-2002. 

The law of oriinally greater plasticity, mentioned in the text, wits first hinted by 
Hall, the paleontologist of New York, It is accepted and dofined by Dawson, Story of 
the Barth and Man, 300—" A now law Is coming into view ; that spccies wheu first intro~ 
duced have an innate power of expansion, which enables them rapidly to extend 
themselves to the limit of thelr geographioal range, and aléo to reach the limit of their 
divergunce Into races. ‘This Hit once reached, these mees run on ix parallel lines untll 
they one by one run out and disappear, According to this law, the most aberrant mors 
‘of men might be developed in a few centuries, after which divergence would Cease, and 
the keweral lines of variation would remain permanent, at least so long asthe conditions: 
under which they originated remained." Seo the similar view of Von Raer in Sobraid, 
‘Theorles of Darwin, 6, note. Joseph Cook: Variability is a lessening quantity: the 
tendency to change is greatest at the first, but, like the rate of motion of a stone thrown: 
upward, it lesens every moment after, Renouf, Hibbert Lectures, ht" The further 
back we go into antiquity, the more closely docs the Egyptian type approach the 
Buropean.” Rawlinson says that negroes are not represented in the Egyptian monu- 
ments before 1500 B.C. The influence of climate is very great, especially in the savage 
aAtate, See Zickler, in Jahrbuch fir deutsehe Theologie, 8: 51-71; Prichard, Researehes, 
5247-052, Nat, Hist, of Man, 2: 4-08; Duke of Argyll, Primeval Man, 06-108; Smyth, 
Unity of Human Races, 24-283; Morris, Conflict of Science and Religion, 825-385; Raw~ 
Moxon, in Journ. Christ, Philosophy, April, 1865; a0, 


Ti. Esseyrian Exements or Humax Naruse, 


1. The Dichotomoua Theory. 


Man has a twofold nature,—on the one hand material, on the other hand 
immaterial. He consists of body, and of spirit, or soul. That there are 
two, and only two, elements in man's being, is a fact to which consciousness 
tostifies, This testimony is confirmed by Scripture, in which the prevailing 
representation of man’s constitution is that of dichotomy. 

Dichotomous, from tixs, ‘in two,’ and rwrw, ‘to cut,’ = composed of two parts. Man 
isus consefous that bis immaterial part is a unity,as that his bedy 4a unity. He knows 
two, and only two, parts of his being—body and soul. So man is the true Janus (Mar 
‘tensen), Mr. Facing-both-ways (Bunyan), ‘That the Scriptures favor dichotomy will 
appear by considering + 


(a) The record of man’s creation (Gen. 2: 7), in which, asa result of the 
inbreathing of the divine Spirit, the body becomes possessed and vitalized 
by a single principle—the living soul. 

Gm. 2=F~"And Ge Lard Ged formed mun of the dust of the ground, and breathed into his novtrils the breath of 
if; and max beome » living wal”—here it ix not anid that man was first a living soul, and 
that then God breathed into him a spirit; but that God inbreathed spirit, and man be- 
‘came u living soul = God's life took possession of clay, and as a rewult, man had a soul. 
* Of. Jad, 27: B—"Ter my life in yee whole in me, And the spirit of Ged ia in my nextel” ; 22: 8—» Chery few apirit 
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‘nman, And ae broth of the Aimighty pve them derstanding’; $8 :4—o Me spt of God bath made my And 
‘the hrwath of the Almighty giveth me Life” 


(b) Passages in which the human soul, or spirit, is distinguished, both 
from the divine Spirit from whom it proceeded, and from the body whieh 
it inhabits. 

‘Wom. 16; 22—""0 Ged tho God of to spirite of all fick; Reeb 12: t—"athe Lord, which .. . formath the spirit of 
maa within him"; 1 Gor, 2:1" the spirit of the mam whieh is in him i "; Heb, 12: = 
the Father of spirite” ‘The pammares just distingelah 


body 
it inhabits; Gen. 35; 42" it cara to pase as hor soul was in departing (for she diel )*; 1K 47 2%—"0 Land 
amy God, I pray thes lt this chilis wool cami into him again"; Bad. $2 7—"the dust reiarn to the earth as it was, 
‘and the spirit evturn unto Ged who gare it”; Jamon 2: 26-—"the body spart from the spirit in dend.” ‘The Qirat 
class of passages refutes panthelem; the second refutes materialism, 


(ec) The interchangable nse of the terms ‘soul’ and ‘ spirit,” 

Gon. 4: $—" hia opirit wae troubled"; ef. PL dd: 6—"my seal is cast down within me!" John 12; 2—"Xow 
a my seal troubled; inte ee ania Mat 20: 28—"'to give his Life ( yuxiir) & 
ransom for many" 27; W— yielded up his spirit (rei ua).” Bed, 12: 23—"spirite of just mon made 
perfect; cf, Mev. 6: 9—"I sew andernesth the altar the souls of thean thes bad bern slain for tbe werd of God.” In 
these passages " wirit” and “soul” seem to be used bly. 


(d) The mention of body and soul (or spirit) as together constituting 
the whole man. 

Mak 10: 28—“able to destroy both soul and bedy in hell”; 1 Cor. $s 3—"absont in ody but present in sprit’; 
3 Joba E—"'T pray that thou mayst prosper and bein health, ven as thy sce prospereth.” ‘Those texts Imply 
that body and soul (or spirit) together constitute the whole man. 

For advocacy of the dichotomous theory, see Godet, Bib. Studies of the O.'T.. 32; 
Ochler, Theology of the O, T.. 1; 218; Hahn, Bib, Theol. N. T., 800 aq.¢ Schinid, Bib, 
‘Thoology N.'T., 83; Wolss, Bib. Theology N. T.. 216; Luthardt, Compendium der Dog- 
matik, 12, 118; Hofmann, Schriftbewols, 1: 206-295; Kahnis, Dogenatik, 1; O49; 8:20; 
Harless, Com. on Eph,, 4: 23, and Christian Ethics, 2; Thomasiue, Christ! Person und 


Werk, 1: 104-108; Hodge, in Princeton Review, 1865; 116, and Systematic Theol,, 2: «7-51; 
Bbrard, Dogmatik, 1; 281-20. 


2. The Trichotomous Theory. 


Side by side with this common representation of human nature as con- 
sisting of two parts, are found passages which at first sight appear to favor 
trichotomy. It must be acknowledged that rreijuc (spirit) and yvz4 (soul), al- 
though often nsed interchangeably, and always designating the same indi- 
visible substance, are sometimes employed as contrasted terms. 

Tn this more accurate use, yvx# denotes man’s immaterial part in its infe~ 
rior powers and activities ;—as yuyf, man is a conscious individaal, and in 
common with the brate creation, has an animal life, together with appetite, 
imagination, memory, understanding, [veive. on the other hand, denotes 
man's immaterial part in its higher capacities and faculties ;—as sveiu0, man 
in a being related to God, and possessing powers of reason, conscience, and 
free will, which difference him from the brute creation and constitute him 
responsible and immortal. 

In the following texts, spirit and son! are distinguished from each other: 1 Thes §:2— 
“And the God of peace bineanlf sanctity you wholly ; and ray your sprit and seal and body be preserved aatire, without 
‘iam at the coming of cur Lord Javea Christ"; Web, 4; 12—"For the word of God is living, and acting ant sharper 
an aay tweedgel evord, and piercing oven Io the dividing of woul and opirst, of Qh Jost and marrow, and quick 
Ye Giovern the omghes and niente of the heart" Conspare 1 Cor. 2: H+" Sew the natnrl ( Gr. ‘peychical”} max 
‘oniveth at Ge Wings of Whe Spirit of God"; 15 2 44—" TR in sown m natural (Gr. *prpehical ") body; ibis raged « 
‘piritmal body. If there is » mataral ( Gir, ‘pupehical’ } body, there Lx alse a npiritual body"; Eph. 4: 28—""Gat yu 
‘be renewed in Che api of your mind” ; Jude 19-—"semamal [ Gr *payehleal’. Raring wot the Spirit" 
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For the proper interpretation of these texts, see note on the next page. Among those 
who cite them us proofs of the trichotomous theory (trichotomous, from 1pixs, “in three 
parts," and run, ‘to out,’ = composed of three parts, (.¢ spirit, sou, and body) may 
be mentioned Olshausen, Opusoula, 14, and Com, on | Thess, 6:23; Beek, Biblisobe 


sre py mag S 

4 Cremer, N, T, Lex~ 

toon, OD sua and Wwxh; ‘Usteri, Paulin. Lehrbegriff, 384 99.. tet Maacoen Paste aah 

‘Truining, 84; Van Oosterzeo, Christian Dogunaties, 3%, 388, 1 Boardman, in Bap. Quar- 

torly, 1: 177, 26, 498; Heard, Tripartite Nature of Man, 62-114; Ellicott, Destiny of the 
Creature, 106-125, 


‘The element of truth in trichotomy is simply this, that man has a triplicity 
of endowment, in virtue of which the single soul has relations to matter, to 
self, and to God. The trichotomous theory, however, as it is i 
defined, endangers the unity and immateriality of our higher nature, by 
holding that man consists of three rubstances, or throe component parta— 
body, soul, and spirit—and that soul and spirit are as distinct from each 
other as are soul and body, 

‘The advocates of this view differ among themselves as to the nature of the ¢vxy and ite 
relation to the other elements of our being; some (as Delitzseh) bolding that the gu9 te 
Gn efflux of the ervins, distinct In substance, Dut not in essence, even as the divine Word 
is distinct from God, while yet he is God; others (a8 Glschel) regarding the dui. not as 
8 distinot substance, ut asa resultant of the union of the evevua and the oda, Still 
‘othors (as Cromor) hold the wx¢ to be the subject of the personal life whose principle is 
the mrevpa, 

‘We regard the trichotomous theory as untenable, not only for the reasons 
already urged in proof of the dichotomous theory, but from the following 
additional considerations ; 


(@) Tv pa, as well as yx, is used of the brate creation, 

Hed. 3 21—" Who Knoweth the wpirit of man whether it gorth (mary. ‘thet goeth "} upward, and the spirit of the 
‘Beast, whether it govth [marg. ‘that poeth ") downward to the earth?” Rev. 16: 3—"Aol the second poured ott bis 
‘bow! imo the sex ; and jt became blood, as of « dead men; and every Living sul died, even the things that were in the 
we” the fish, 

{b) %vx9 is ascribed to Jehovah. ‘ 

Amos 6; 3—" The Lord God bath sworn by hamself” (lit. “by his seal’); Is 42> 1—" Mine elect, in whom my snl 
elightots''; Hob, 10» BB-—" My rightovus one shall Tru by faith: and if be shrink beck, my soul hath no pleamre in 
~~ 

(c) The disembodied dead are called yuri, = ™ 

Rev, 6 : 9--"" T saw underneath the altar the souls of them thet bad boon elain for the word of Ged"; of. 0: 4-— 
seals of them What bed beon bebeaded.” 


(@) Tho highest exercises of religion are attributed to the yur. 

Mark £2 :90—" Thou shalt love the Lord chy God... with all thy seal” ; Lake : 46—" My noel doth magnify the 
Lord", Hiab, 6 = 18, 19—""the hope set before us; which we have as an anchor of the eval” ; James 4: 21—"'the ime 
‘Planted word, whieh is able w save your seals” 


fe) To lose this yvx% is to lose all, 

Wark 34,37" For what doth it prod ous, Wo gain the whole world, and forfeit his Ue (or ‘si,’ yuri J? 
Tor what should & man give in exchange for bis life [or ‘seal! oxi)?" 

(f) The passages chiefly relied upon as supporting trichotomy may 
be better explained upon the view already indicated, that soul and spirit are 
not two distinct substances or parts, but that they designate the immaterial 
principle from different points of view, 
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Joints from marrow, but rather the pleraing of the soul and of the spirit, ever to tele 
very Joints and marrow 
Bbrard (in Olshausen’s Com,), and LOnemann (ia Meyer's Com.) ; also Tholuck, Comix 
Inco, Fade 19—" peremual, baring aot the Spirit” (puxuroi, wrvime wa Exerrer) even though rreipe: 
the human spirit, need not mean that there is no spirit existing, but only that the spint 
is torpid and inoperative—sa we say of a weak man: *he has no mind or otas: 
itech, Christian Doctrine, 22. Bat 
ereino here probably =the divine *Ses. The Rey. Vers. therefore capitalizes the wit 
‘Spirit 
We conclude that the immaterial part of man, viewed as an individul 
and conscious life, capable of possessing and animating a physical organism, 
is callod yvxd; viewed as a rational and moral agent, susceptible of divine 
influence and indwelling, this same immaterial part is called revive. The 
reriva. then, is man's nature looking Godward, and capable of recoiving 
and manifesting the Mveiua dyer; the yux) is man’s nature looking earth 
ward, and touching the world of sense. ‘The +vei»ois man’s higher parts 
related to spiritual realities or us capable of such relation; the vex) & 
man's higher part, as related to the body, or ax capable of such relation 
Man's being is therefore not trichotomous bat dichotomous, and his imme 
terial part, while powwasing duality of powers, has unity of snbstance. 

Man‘s nature is not a three-storied house, but a two-storied house, with windows ia 
the upper story looking in two directions—toward earth and toward beaves. The 
lower story is the physical part of ua—the body. But man’s “upper story” hes fre 
aspects; there is an outlook toward things below, and a skylight through whieh to 
se the stars, “Soul,” says Hovey, “is «plrit as modified by anton with the body” If 
man then the samo in kind with the brute, but different in degree? No, mais tedite 
ferent in kind, though possessed of certain powers which the brate has. The frog ts not 
A magnified sensitive-plant, though his nerves automatically respond to ineitation, The 
Animal is different in kind from the vegetable, though be has some of the saese powers 
which the vegetable has. God's powers include mun’s; but man % not of the suine 
substance with God, nor could man be enlarged or developed into God. So man's 
powers Inolude those of the brute, but the brute is not of the sume substance with 
man, nor could he be enlarged or devoloped into man. 

Porter, Human Intellect, %—" The epirit ef man, in addition to its bigher endow 
menta, may also possess the lower powers which vitalixe dead matter inte « human 
body."" It does not fallow that Che soul of the anitnal or plant is capableot man’s higher 
funetions or developments, or that the subjection of man’s spirit to body, in the preseat 
life, disproves his immortality, Porter continues: “That the soul begins to exist ma 
vital force, does not require that {t should always oxist as such « force, or in connection 
with wmoterial body. Should it require another such body, it may have the power t 
create it for tacit, as it has formed the one It first inbablted; or it may have alnedy 
formed it, and may hold it ready for occupation and use as soon as it sloughs off the cbt 
which connects it with the carth, 

Harris, Philos. Basis of ‘Thetxn, “Hrutes may baye orgunic life and sensitivity, 
and yet remain submerged in nature. It is not life and sensitivity that Hitt man above 
nature, but it {s the distinctive characteristic of personality.” Parkhurst, The Pattern 
in the Mount, 17-30, on Prov. 20: 27—"The merit ef man is the lamp of the lad” —not necommarity 
lighted, but capable of being lighted, and infouded to be lighted, by the touch of the 


divine flaiie. Cf. Rat 6: 22, 29—" The lamp of the body... Uf Uheretore the bphé that is i thew Se dares, 
tow goat in the darkcorm” 






























of the Holy Ghost which is in you which ye have from Ged?""); and as 
heavenly body (1 Gor, 15: 4—"lt is mown w natural body; it in reinnd 

‘qicken also your mortal bodies through bis Spirit thet dvvliet in you” —hore many unc 

rend “beowase of bis Spirit that dwelleth In you"—2ia rd droiese aires wreine), Birks, tn 
culties of Belief, suggests that man, unlike angels, may have been provided 
fleshly body, (1) to objectify sin, and (2) to enable Christ to unite htraself to a 
in onder to save it. 





TY. Oniars or tae Sovn, 
Three theories with regard to this subject have divided opinion < 


parity of conditions in which men enter the world. We concern ourse 
however, only with the forms which the view hax assumed in modern timer 
Kant and Julius Miiller in Germany, and Edward Beecher in America, 
advocated it, upon the ground that the inborn depravity of the hn 
can be explained only by supposing « personal act of self-determination | 
a previous, or timeless, state of being. h 
‘The truth at the dasis of the theory of pretixistence ts simply the ideal existence of 
the soul, before birth, in the mind of God—thne is, God's foreknowledge of it. T 
tive Ideas of which the soul finds fteelf in possession, such as space, that, 3 
stance, right, God, are evolved from Itself: In other words, man is so constituted 
he perceives these truths upon proper oceasions or conditions. The apparent: 
thon that we hare seen at some past time a landscape which we know to be now 
first time before us, is an iilusory putting together of fragmentary concepts, 
taking of a part for the whole; we have soon somothing lke a part of tho 
we fancy that we have seen this landseape, and the whole of it. Plato held, 
that {ntultive ideas are reminiscences of things learned in a previous state of beingt 
he regurded the body as tho grave of the soul; and unged the fret that the soal 
knowledge befor it entered the body, as proof thet the soul would have knowled 
‘atter i lefe the body, that is. would be tmmortal. Bee Pinto, Mano, 69-68, Phi 
Phiedrus, 245-250, Republic, x: 614; also Introductions to ench of these 
Jowett's translation. 

Philo held that ait souls are emanations trom God, and that those who allowed 
selves, unlike the angels, to be attracted by matter, are punished for this fall by 


Philo, Do Gignntibue, Pfeitfer’s od., 2:360-24, Origen accounted for disparity of 

ons at birth by the differences in the conduct of these sume souls in a previous = 

God's justioe at the first made all souls equal; condition here corresponds to the 

of previous guilt: Met, 20: 3—" others sanding idle in the market-plae" souls not yot 

into the world. The ‘Talmudiats rogarded all souls as created at once in the 

and ag kept like grains of corn in God's granary, until the time should me for § ° 

each to its appointed body. See Origen, De Anima, 75 Tp dayar, ef. 

18; 4:86, Origen’s view was condemned ut the Synod of Constantinople, 538, J 
For modern advoeates of the theory, see Kant, Critique of Pure Reason, aantne 

Religion in. d. Grenzen d. bi. Vernunft, %, 27; Julius Miller, Doctrine of Sin, 2: 

Edward Boccher, Conttict of Ages. The idea of preixistence bas appeared to & l¢ 

extent in moder poetry. See Vaughan, The Retreate (1421); Wordeworth, Intinations 

of Immortality in Early Childhood; ‘Tennyson, Two Voloes, stanzas 1€6-119, Many of 

the preceding facts and references are taken from Bruch, Lehre der Pritexiatons, trams 

Inted in 18D, 80, 1-73, 


To the theory of preiixistence we tirge the following objections = 
(a) Itis not only wholly without support from Scripture, but it directly 
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contradicts the Mosaic account of man’s creation in the image of God, and 
Pau!’s deseription of all evil and death in the human race a4 the result of 
Adam's sin. 

Gea. {) 7—'"And God ervatod man im his own magn, in the image of God erestel be him”; 31—'*And Gol saw 
very thing that be had made, and, bebold, it was very cued." Kom. $: 12—"*Therefory, ua through oné man sin entered 
‘into tbe world, and desth through ain; and 90 death passed onto all men, for that all inne’. The theory of 
pretixistence would still leave it doubtful whether all men are stoners, or whether God 
assem bles only sinners upon the earth, 


(4) If the soul in this preiixistent state was consciona and personal, it is 
inexplicable that we should have no remembrance of such preéxistence, and 
of so important « decision in that previons condition of being ;—if the soul 
‘wus yet unconscious and impersonal, the theory fails to show how a moral 
act involving consequences so vast could have been performed at all. 

Christ remembered his pretixistent state; why should not we? ‘There is every renson 
to beliove that in the future state we shall remember our present existence; why should 
we not now remember the past state from which we came? It may be objected that 
Augustinians hold to asin of the race in Adam—a sin which none of Adam’s descend 
ante can remember, But we reply that no Augustinian bolds to a personal existence of 
cach member of the mos in Adam, and therefore no Augustinian needs to account for 
lack of memory of Adam's sin, ‘The adyooute of pretixistencs, however, dovs hold to a 

existence of each soul in n previous state, and therefore needs to account for 
our lack of memory of it, 


(c) The view sheds no light either upon the origin of ain, or upon God's 
justice in dealing with it, since it throws back the first tranagression to a 
state of being in which there was no flesh to tempt, and then represents 
God as putting the fallen into sensuous conditions in the highest degree 
unfavorable to their restoration, 

‘This theory only increases the difficulty of explaining the origin of sin, by pushing 
back its begiuning to a state of which we know loss than we do of the present. To say 
that the soul in that previous state was only potentially conscious and personal, isto 
deny any real probution, und to throw the blame of sin on God the Creator, 


(d@) While this theory accounts for inborn spiritual sin, such a4 pride 
and enmity to God, it gives no explanation of inherited sensual sin, which 
it holds to have come from Adam, and the guilt of which must logically be 
denied. 

While certain forms of the preixistence theory are exposed to the Last objection indi~ 
cated fn the text, Julius Miller claims that bis own view escapes ft; see Doctrine of Sin, 
‘2:508. His theory, he says, “ would contradict holy Scripture if it derived inbora sinfule 
ness solely from this extra-temporal act of the individual, without recognizing in this 
sinfulness the element of hereditary depravity in the sphere of the natural life, and its 
connection with the sin of our first parents.” MUller, whose trichotomy here determines 
bie whole subsequent scheme, holds only the eveixe to have thus fallen in a pretixistent: 
state, The ¢vxi comes, with the body, from Adam. The tempter only brought man's 
latent perversity of will foto open transgression. Binfulness, as hereditary, does not 
involve guilt, but the hereditary principle is the “ modinm through which the transcend~ 
ent solf-perversion of the spiritual mature of man is transmitted to his whole temporal 
mode of being.” While man ts born guilty as to his evei ua, for the reason that this wine, 
sinned fn a pretxistent state, he is also born guilty as to his yuxi, because this was one 
‘with the first man fn his transgression. 

Even upon the most favorable statement of Miller's view, we fall to see how it can 
consiat with the organic unity of the race ; for fa that which chiefly constitutes as men 
—the errdne—we are us distinct und separste creations us are the angels. We aleo fail to 
see how, upon this view, Christ can be wud to take our nature; or, if he takes it how ft 
ean be without sin. See Ernest, Ureprang der Sunde, 2: bat: Frehschammer, Or 
sprung dor Seale, UIT; Philippi, Glanbenslehre, 3: @-222: Bruch, Lehre der Pritoxis- 
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PP a ee eae Also, Bib. ‘sincomaent ih te lnbpuab 
Sctlad tmotie ee ealices wea Tits ties ot Ceaperea ead reper 
Mon of the individusl with the race." 


2, The Creatian Theory. 


This view was held by Aristotle, Jerome, and Pelagins, and in modern 
times has been advocated by most of the Roman Catholic and Reformed 
theologians, ad hod tke Lie aie at See ee 
sted by God and joined to the body either at conception, at 
some time between theae two. "The Llvonsten of Tha lesary eae ia I ee 
certain texts of Scripture, referring to God as the Creator of the Laman 

spirit, together with the fact that there is a marked individuality in the 


ch, whk ot Ye enn oe st option hn aio 


existing in the parents. 

‘Crvatianism, as ordinarily held, ‘aide (rl th bosty a YOR OEE 
rations. Croatianista who hold to teichotomy would my, however, that the: ar tel oe 
‘the dur, is propagated with the body, while the highest partof man, the 
each ease a direct creation of God—the wins not betng created, ax the 
preBxistence belleve, ages before the body, but rather wt the time that the body wenmes 
ies distinct individuality. 

Drege adept ay te oN wpe ee Jerome speaks of 





of crontianism which Tegarda the sysius ax a direct. creation of God, but. the @vxé ae 
propagated with the body. To the latter answers the family name; to the former the 
Christian name. 


Creatianism is untenable for the following reasons : 


(a) The passages adduced in its support may with equal propriety be 
regarded as expressing God's mediate agency in the origination of human 
souls ; while the general tenor of Scripture, as well as ite representations of 
God aa the author of man’s body, favor this latter interpretation, 

‘Passages commonly relied upon by creatianists ure the following: led. 12: 7—“the gent 
return unto Ged whe gave it”; Ik $7: 16" the souls which I have made"; Zech $2: fo’ the Lard... whieh 
fermoth the epirit of man within him"; Hh 12 <0—"'the Futhar of @irita” But God ts with equal elear 
‘ness declared to be the former of man's body: see Pe 199: 13 14—"thon hast pomemed Caan 
formed} my reinas Thou bust covered moe ( mare, ‘ait me togrtber} it my mother's womb, will give thaxks 
Taw thee; for Iam fearfully and wonderfully made; Worderfe) are thy works"; Jer. 1: S—*E formed thes in the 
ely” bebe int ine ones pal aisha rete 
not immediate, creatorship—God works through naturnt laws of generation and 
‘opment so far a8 the production of can's ody is ecenernied. Seach te Reaieaaiaa 
inentioned forbid us to suppose thut he works through these same gatund Taws in the 
production of the soul. 


(b) Ceanin pele he a ae ee re 
of his child—cortainly as not the father of the child's highest part, 
pear seyemibaieatreerreipedeeevtiese 
beast multiplies himself after his own image. 

‘The new physiology properly views soul, not as something added from without, tut 
a8 the animating principle of the body from the Deginalng, and a8 having « determining 
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ee ee aia 
of creatianism, sce Frohschammer, Ureprung der Sele, ott 
‘Pature Life, 17. a 


8. The Traducian Theory, 


‘This view was propounded by Tertullian, mactien, tt eas Sepa AL 
Angustine, etch an Lanai a 
Latheran Church. It holds that the human mace wns 
in Adar, and, as respects both body and soul, wax propagated from him 
‘by nataral generation—all 





established by him. — el , 
‘Tertullian, De Anima: Tradux peceati, tadux anin!. Gregory of ts 

‘one, consisting of sul and body, the common beginaing of his 

supported also one; so that he may not be both older and younger than it 

him whieh is bodily being first. and the other coming after” (quoted , Hist, of 
Christ, Doot., 0), Anyustine. De Pee. Mor. ot iem.,3:7—“In 

timo when to bis nature all wore still that one man”; De Civ. Del, 

were in that one man, when we all were that one man. -... "The form tn | 

should live was not as yet fndividaully created and distributed to us, bat 





continue 
species by fashioning them out of clay, ia lov ray Ania whe tosioostt atts 
huve counselled hiin niso to let the sun remain always auxpended over the 
great amp, maintaining perpetual light and heat.” 

‘Traducianisin bolds that man, asa species, was created in Adam, In 
stanco of humanity was yot undistributed. We derive our immaterial as 
material boing. by natundl laws of propagation, from Adam—ach 
Adam posseating # part of the substance that was originated in him. See Shedd, | 
Doctrine, 2: 1-26, Discourses and Resays, 239; Baird, Blohim Revealed, 137-31, 
Edwards, Works, 2; 48%; Hopkins, Works, 1:29; Mirks, Ditfloulties of Daltile 
Delitzach, Rib. Payeh., 123-142; Frohsohammer, Ursprung der Sele, 50-224, 

With regard to this view we remark : 

(a) Tt svema best to accord with Scripture, which represents God as. 
creating the species in Adam (Gen, 1: 27), and as increasing and perpetaa- 
ting it through secondary agencies (1:28; of. 22). Only once is breathed 
into man’s nostrils the breath of life (2:7; ef. 22; 1 Cor, 11:8, Gen 
4:1; 5:3; 46:26; of. ActalT : 26-26; Heb. 7: 10), and after man’s for- 
mation God ceases from his work of creation { Gen. 9:2). 

Gen. 1: £7—" And God cated man in bis own image, in the image of God eresiod be him; male ard female erated 
Ys thems"; 28—"'And Goa blew thaw ; snd God said utd ham, Be fruitful, ad enultiply, and repbeeiah he eth” 
of. B—of the brute creation ; “And Gol Vesnd them, saying, Be freitful end maltiply, wok Mil Ube avers 
fin the meas, and fot fow! multiply in the exrth.” Orn. 2; 7—" And the Lord Ged formed man of the dest of the groan 
and beeaibed toto his nostrils the breath of fs and man became « Lvitg soul”; of. 22—“ And the rik, which Ge 
‘oe God had taken fiven Ube man, mde be » woman, and brought ber unto the man”; 4 Oyr, At: $—* Ror te mam ie 
aot of the woman ; but the woman of the man" (4@ arépés) Gen 4: 1—"Lve. vn sl be 
os beget enon... Seth”; 46: 26-—" tie made of one (* futhor” or * body”) every nation of mea” 
“Soret "was yo inthe ins of is Gtr, whan Malchiade: mot his.” Gen. 2: Tint te mah ay 
‘inithed bls work which hv had made; and he rested on the wrrenth day from ai) hie work which he had mada.” 


(6) Tk is fayored by the analogy of vegetable and avimal life, in whieh 
increase of numbers is secured, not by a multiplicity of immediate creations, 











a ay 
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but by the natural derivation of new individuals from a parent stock. A 
derivation of the human soul from its parents no more implies a materialis- 
tic view of the son] and its endless division and subdivision, than the 
similar derivation of the brute proves the principle of intelligence in the 
Jower animals to be wholly material. 

God's method fs not the method of endles miracle. God works in nature through 
‘second causes. God docs not create a new vital principle at the beginning of existence 
of cach separate upple, and of cach separate dog. Bach of these is the result of a eelf- 
multiplying force, implanted once for all in the first of Its race, To say, with Moxom 
‘(Baptist Review, 1881 2278), that God ts the immodiate author of each new individual, i 
to deny second catses, and to merge nature in God. The whole tendency of modern 
solenoe ia in the opposite direction. Now is there any good reason for making the origin 
of the individual human soul an exception to the general rule, Augustine wavered in 
hia traducianism because he fearvd the inference that the soul is divided and subdi- 
vided—that is, that it is composed of parts, and is therefore material in its nature. But 
it-does not follow thut all eeparation is material separation, We do not, indeed, know 


itis not material, nor composed of parts. The fact that the soul is not material, nor 
compesed of purts, is no reason why ft may not be propaguted also. 


(e) The observed transmission not merely of physical, but of mental and 
spiritual, characteristics in families and races, and especially the uniformly 
evil moral tendencies and dispositions which all men posseas from their 
birth, are proof that in soul, as well as in body, we derive our being from 
our human ancestry. 

Galton, in his Hereditary Genius, and Inquiries fnto Human Faculty, furnishes abun- 
dant proof of the transmission of mental and spiritual characteristics from father to 
son. Illustrations, in the caso of fumilies, are the American Adamses, the English 
Georges, the French Bourbons, the German Bachs. Iustrations, in the case of maces, 
are the Indians, the Negroes, the Chinese, the Jews. Hawthorne represented the intro- 
speotion and the conscience of Puritan New England. Emerson had a minister among 
hisancestry, either on the paternal or the maternal side, for eight generations back. 
Every man ix "a chip of the old block.” “A man is an omnibus, in which all Kis an- 
cestors ure seated" (0, W, Holmes), Variation is one of the properties of Mving things 
—tho other is transinission, “On a dissecting table, in the membranes of a new-born 
infunt’s body, cap be seen “the dronkard's tage.’ The blotehes on his grand-child’s 
cheeks furnish a mirror to the old dehauchee, Heredity is God's visiting of sin to the 
third and fourth generations." On heredity and depravity, soe Phalps in 1iib, Sac., Apr, 
1886 244-—" When every molecule in the paternal brain bears the shape of a point of 
{nterrogution, it would border on the miraculous if we should find the exclamation- 
sign of faith in the brain-cells of the child,” 


(d) The trnducian doctrine embraces and acknowledges the eloment of 
tmth which gives plausibility to the creation view. Traducianism, properly 
defined, admits a divine concurrence throughout the whole development of 
the human species, and allows, under the guidance of a superintending 
Providence, special improvements in type at the birth of marked men, sim- 
ilar to those which we may suppose to haye occurred in the introduction of 
new varieties in the animal creation. 

Page-Roberts, Oxford University Sermons: “It fé no more unjust that man should 
inherit evil tendencies, than that he should inherit good. ‘To make the former tmpossible 
is to make the latter impossible, To object to the law of heredity, is to object to God's 
‘ordinance of society, und to my that God should hare made men, like the angels, « com- 
pany, and nota race." The common moral churacteristios of the race cnn only be wo 
counted for upon the Scriptural view that “tat which is born of the fevh is tech” (Jotn 3 ; 6), 
Since propagation isa propagation of soul, as well aw body, we nce that to begetehildren 
‘under Improper conditions is a crime, and that fosticide is murder, On orgunte unity in 
connection with realism, see Hodge, In Princeton Rev, Jan., 1865: 120-185. See also 
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Dabney, Thealogy, H7-22t; Ntbot, Heredity; W. KK. tabs clrtuest 
Tepresenting the Inw of variation: ihe female tha consarysreeastee 


Y. Tae Moran Narvae or Mas, 


By the moral nature of man we mean those powers which fit him for 
right or wrong action. These powers are intellect, sensibility, and will, 
together with that peculiar power of discrimination and impulsion, which 
we call conscience. In order to moral action, man hae intellect or reason, to 
discern the difference between right and wrong; sensibility, to be movel 
by each of these ; free will, to do the one or the other. Intellect, sensibil- 


_ ity, and will are man’s three faculties, But in connection with these fncal- 


ties there ia a sort of activity which involves them all, and without which 
there can be no moral action, namely, the activity of conscience, Con- 
science wpplies the moral law to particular cases in our personal experience, 
and proclaims that nw as binding upon na, Only a rational and sentient 
being can be truly moral ; yet it does not come within our province to treab 
of man’s intellect or sensibility in general. We speak here only of Con- 
science and of Will. 


1. Conscience. 


As already intimated, conscience ia not a separate faculty, like intellect, 
sensibility, and will, but rather a mode in which these faculties act, Like 
consciousness, conscience is an accompanying knowledge. Conscience isa 
knowing of self (including our acts and states) in connection with a moral 
standard, or law. Adding now the element of feeling, we may say thet 
conscience is man’s couscionsness of his own moral relations, togethor with 
‘ peculiar feeling in view of them. It thus involves the combined action 
of the intellect and of the sensibility, and that, in view of a certain class of 
objects, viz.: right and wrong, 

But we need to define more narrowly both the intellectual and the emo- 
tional elements in conscience, As respects the intellectual element, we may 
say that conscience is a power of judgment—it declares our acts or states to 
conform, or not to conform, to law ; it declares the acts or states which con- 
form to be obligatory —those which do not conform, to be forbidden. Tn 
other words, conscience judges : (1) This is right (or wrong); (2) T ought 
(or Tonght not), In connection with this latter judgment, there comes into 
ee oat that tha wns mew at he dane 
is an inner sense that the wrong must not be done, Thus 
(1) discriminative, and (2) impulsive. 

‘The nature and office of conscience will bo atill more clearly perceived if 
we distinguish it from other processes and operations with which it is too 
often confounded. The term conscience has been used by various writers 
to designate either one or all of the following: 1. Moral intuttion—the 
intuitive perception of the difference between right and wrong, as opposite 
moral categories. 2. Accepted law—the application of the intuitive iden 
to general clases of actions, and the declaration that these classes of actions 
are right or wrong, apart from our individual relation to them, This 
accepted law is the complex product of (a) the intnitiveidea, (6) the logi- 
eal intelligence, (¢) experiences of utility, (d) influences of society and 
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education, and (¢) positive divine revelation. 38. Judgment—applying 
this accepted law to individual and concrete cases in our own experience, 
and pronouneing our own acts or states either past, present, or prospective, 
toberightor wrong, 4. Command—outhoritative declaration of obligation 
to do the right, or forbear the wrong, together with an impulse of the sen- 
sibility away from the one, and toward the other. 5. Remorse or approval 
—moral sentiments either of approbation or disapprobation, in view of past 
acts or states, regarded as wrong or right, 6. Fear or hope—instinctive 
disposition of disobedience to expect punishment, and of obedience to 
expect reward. 

From what has been previously said, it is evident that only 8. and 4. are 
properly included under the term conscience, Conscience is the moral 
judiciary of the soul—the power within of judgment and command. Oon- 
science must judge according to the law given to it, and therefore, since the 

~ moral standard accepted by the reason may be imperfect, its decisions, 
while relatively just, may be absolutely unjust—t1. and 2%. belong to the 
moral reason, but not to conscience proper. Hence the duty of enlight- 
ening and cultivating the moral reason, 4o that conacience may have a 
proper standard of judgment.—b5, and 6. belong to the sphere of morat 
sentiment, and not to conscience proper. Since conscience, in the proper 
sense, gives uniform and infallible judgment that the right is supremely 
obligatory, and that the wrong must be forborne at every cost, it can be 
called an echo of God’s voice, and an indication in man of that which is 
supreme in the nature of God. Its office is to ** bear witness” (Rom, 2:15). 


In Kom, 2: 13—" they shew tho work of the law written in thelr hearts their conscienco bearing witness therewith, 
and their thoughts one with another accusing or else excusing them —we have conscience clearly distin- 
gulabed both from the law and the perception of law on the one hand, and from the 
moral sentiments of approbation and dimpprobation on the other. Conscience docs 
not furnish the law, but it bears witness with the Jaw which is furnished by other 
sources. It is not “that power of mind by which moral law Is discovered to ench indi- 
vidual" (Calderwood, Moral Philosophy, 77) nor can we spenk of “Conscience, the Law"? 
(as Whewell does in his Elements of Morality, 1: 250-260). Consclence ts not the law- 
book, in the court room, but it is the Judge—whose business i, not to make law, but to 
decide cases nocording to the law given to him. 

As conscience is not legislative, so it fa not retributive; as itis not the law-book, 80 It 
ia not the sheriff. Wo say, indeed, in popular language, that congolence scourges or 
chastises, but it f only in the sense in whioh we say that the judge punishes—t, « 
through the sheriff, ‘The moral sentiments arv the sheriff—chey carry out the decisions 
of conacienos, the Judge ; but they are not themeclves conscicnes, any more than the 
sheriff is the judge. 

Only this doctrine, that consctence does not discover uw, can explain on the one 
hand the fact that men are bound to follow their consciences, and on the other band the 
faot that thelr consciences so greatly differ as to what is right or wrong in particular 
cases. Tho truth is, that conscience is uniform and infallible, in the sense that it always 
decides rightly according to the law given it, Men's decisions vary, only because the 
moral reason has presented to the conscience different standards by which to judge. 

‘Conscience can be educated only in the sense of acquiring greater fucitity and quick- 
ness in making itadecisions, Education hus its chicf effect, not upon the conscience, but 
upon the moral reason, fn rectifying its erroneous or imperfect standards of Judgment, 
Give Lee od right law by which to judge, and its decisions will be aniform, and 
absolutely as well as relatively Just. We are bound. not only to “follow our con- 
science,” but to have a right conscience to follow—and to follow It, not ms one follows 
the beast be drives, bat ms tho soldier follows his commander, 

‘Consolence is the con-knowing of a partioular act or state, a& coming under the law 
accepted by the reason as to right and wrong ; und the Judgment of conscience sabsumes 
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this wet or state under that general standard. Conscience cannot fnelude the law—oane 
not Itself be the law—beewuse reason only knows, never con-knows. Reason stys wit; 
only Judgment says consrto, 

‘This view enables us to reconcile the intuitional sod the ewptrical theories of moeulk 
Each has its clement of truth. See eee eee 
education could ever impart the idea of the differeoce between Fight and wreag 0 
one who bad it not, But what classes of things are right or wrong, we learn by the 
exercise of our logical intelligence, in connection with oxperiences of utility, influence 


general principles of right and wrong, tarnishes the standard according to which com 
sclonce may judge the particular eases which ome before it. 

‘This moral reason may become depraved by sin, 8 that the light becomes darkort 
(Met, 6:23, 23) and conscience has only a perverse standard by which to Judge. The" wuk” 
cansclenoe (1 or. §:12) fs one whose standard of Jadgment is yet imperfect ; the ems 
ence “branded” (Rov, Verw.) or “seared” (AV) “web ahaha (1 Tim 4:2) ts one whose 
standard has been wholly perverted by practical disobedience. ‘The word and the Sptet 
of God are the chief agencies in rectifying our standards of judgment, and so of enabling 
conscience to make absolutely right decisions. God can so unite the soul to Christ, that 
it becomes partaker on the one hand of his satisfaction to justice nod tx thas *xprinkial be 
an mil conamenee”” (Heh. 10; 2), and on the other hand of his sanctifying power and ts this 
enabled in certain respects to obey God's command and to sponk of a “ped wan” 
(1. Pet: It—of single act; 3: 21—of state) instead of an “evil ooacienen™ (li, 10: 28) ora comsce 
ence “delled” (Tt 1: 15) by sin. Here the “goed wnsdencs” ts the consotence which hax tee 
obeyed by the will, and tho “eril canines" the conscionce which haa hewn disobeyed; with 
the result, in the fret case, of approval from the moral sentiments, and, in the seoonl 
euse, of disapproval. 

The conscience of the regenerate man may have such right standards, and Sts decisions 
miay be followed by auch unlformly right action, that tte votce, thougl It fs not Heel 
‘God's voice, is yet the very echo of God's voice. The renewed conscience may take 
up unto Heel, and may express, the witness of the Holy Ghost (Rom. 9=1—"} my a 
‘rath in Christ, T lie not, my comssienes bearing witness with mein the Holy Ghost"; ef. 8 = 16—" the Spins time 
‘beareth witaons with our spirit, that vr are children of Ged"), 

Rut oven when conscience Judges according to imperfect standards, and i Importectly 
obeyed by the will, there {s n spontaneity in its utterances and « sovereignty in its com> 
mands, It declares that whatever is right must be done. ‘The impenative of consslener 
Inn“ cutogorical (mperative"* (Kant), [tts independentof the human will. Even whet 
disobeyed, It still asverts its authority, Before conscience, every other impulse and affee 
tion of man's nature is called to bow. 

Yet conaeience ia not an original authority. "The authority of conscience” 
abbreviated form of expression for the authority of the moral law, or rather, tt 
authority of the personal God, of whos nature the law is buta transeript. Conselener, 
therefore, with its continual and supreme demand that that which is right shoud be 
done, furnishes the best witness to man of the existence of a personal God, and of the 
supremacy of holiness fa bim tn whose image we are made, 

‘On the New Testament passages with regard to conscience, see Hofmann, Letire you 
dem Gewissen, 9095; Kuihler, Das Gewlssqn, 25-290. For the view that conscience & 
primarily the cognitive or intultional power of the soul, seo Calderwood, Moral Philor 
ophy, 17: Alexander, Moral Science, 2: MeCosh, Div. Gov't, 207-412; Talbot, Bebieal 
Prolegomena, in Bap. Quan, July, 1877 :287-214; Park, Discourses, 00-2; Whewell, 
Hlements of Morality, 1; 280-205, On the whole subject of conscience, soe Mangel, Mets 
phystos, 188-170; Martineau, Religion and Materialism, 45—"The discovery of daty i 
a8 distinotly relative to xa objective Righteousness #4 the perorption of form to am 
external space.” 

Hopkins, Outitne Study of Man, 285-285, Moral Science, 49, Law of Love, 4l="*Con- 
solence fs the moral consciousness of man in viow of his own actions as related to moral 
Jaw. It is a double knowledge of solf and of the law, Conscience is not the whole of 
the moral nature. It presupposes the moral reason, which recognizes the marntl law 
and affirros its universal obligation for wll moral beings. It is the office of consclence 
to bring man into personal relation to this law. It sets up a tribunal within him by 
which hig own actions are Judged. Not consolenes, but the moral reason, Judges of the 
conduct of otbers, ‘This last 18 science, but not coneolence.” Wayland, Marni Science, 
40; Harless, Christian Bthics, 45, 00; H. N. Day, Science of Ethics, 17; Janet, Theory 
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‘of Morals, 204, 365; Kunt, Metaphysic of Rthlos, (2; ef. Schwegler, Hist. Philosophy, 

233; Haven, Mor. Philog,, 41; Palrehild, Mor. Phil, %; Gropery, Christian Ethics, Tl. 
Peabody, Moral Philos., 41-60—* Conscience not a source, but a means, of knowledge. 

Analogous to consciousness. A judicial faculty. Judges accoriing to the law before 


increase of knowledge only, for man may act worse, the more knowledge }. For 
absolutely right decisions, conscience is upon knowledge. To 
cor ‘a8 legislator (a8 well as Judge), is to fail to recognize any objective standard 


ness, ‘The latter & the trac and proper 

HH. B Smith, System of Christ. Theology, penaeitbe ‘unity of consclence Is not in 
ite betng one faculty or in its performing one function, but in its having one object, tts 
relation to one idea, viz. right ....'The term ‘conscience’ no more designates a specint 
faculty than the term ‘religion’ docs (or than the ‘usthetlo sense")... The existence 
of conscienes proves a moral law above us; it leads logically to a Moral Governor;... 
it Impiles an essential distinction between right and wrong, ao immutable morality; . .. . 
yet needs to be enlightened ;,.., men may be conselentious fn iniquity; .. .. consotence 
is not righteoustioss;.... this may only show the greatness of the depravity, having: 
conaclenee, and yet ever disobeying it.” 


2 wil, 


A. Will defined. —Will is the soul's power to choose between motives 
and to direct its subsequent activity according to the motive thus chosen— 
in other words, the soul's power to choose both an end and the means to 
attain it. The choice of an ultimate end we call immanent preference ; the 
choice of means we call executive volition, 

B. Will and other faculties,—(a) We accept the threefold division of 
human faculties into intellect, sensibility, and will, () Intellect is the 
soul knowing; sensibility is the soul feeling (desires, affections); will is 
the soul choosing (end or means). (¢) In every act of the soul, all the 
faculties net. Knowing involves feeling and willing; feeling involves 
knowing and willing ; willing involves knowing and feeling. (d) Logically, 
each latter faculty involves the preceding action of the former: the soul 
must know before feeling; must know and feel before willing. (e) Yet 
since knowing and feeling are activities, neither of these is possible without 
willing. 

©. Will and permanent states.—(a) Though every act of the soul 
involves the action of all the faculties, yet in any particular action one 
fnenlty may be more prominent than the others So we speak of acts of 
intellect, of affection, of will. (b) This predominant action of any 
‘single faculty produces effects upon the other faculties associated with it. 
‘The action of will gives a direction to the intellect and to the affections, as 
well as a permanent bent to the will itself. (c) Each faculty, therefore, hax 
its permanent states as well as its transient acts, and the will may originate 
these states. Hence we speak of voluntary affections, and may with equal 
propriety speak of voluntary opinions. These permanent voluntary states 
wo denominate character, 

D. Will and motives.—({a) The permanent states just mentioned, when 
they have been once determined, also influence the will. Tnternal views 
and dispositions, and not simply external presentations, constitute the 
strength of motives. (%) These motives often conflict, and though the 

Ww 
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soul never acts without motive, it does notwithstanding choose betweer 
motives, and 80 determines the end toward which it will direct its netivities 
(c) Motives are not causes, which compel the will, but influences, whist 
persuade it, The power of these motives, however, is proportioned to 
strength of will which has entered into them and has made them what) 
are. 
E, Will and contrary choice.—(a) Thongh no net of pure will ix por 
sible, the soul may put forth single yolitions in a direction opposal ® 
its previous raling purpose, and thus far man has the power of a contrary 
choice (Rom. 7 ; 18—"'to will ia present with me"). (6) But in so faru 
will has entered into and revealed iteelf in permanent states of intelled 
and sensibility und in # settled bent of the will itself, man cannot byt 
single act reverse his moral state, and in this respect has not the power ofa 
contrary choice. (c) In this latter case he can change his character only 
indirectly, by turning his attention to considerations fitted to wwaken opp 
site dispositions, and by thus summoning up motives to an opposite court 
F. Will and responsibility.—(a) By repeated acts of will put forth @ 
# given moral direction, the affections may become ao confirmed in evil & 
in good as to make proviously certain, though not necessary, the futum — 
good or evil action of the man, Thus, while the will is free, the man mir 
be the “ bondservant of sin” (John 8 : 31-86) or the *‘servant of righi- 
eousness" (Rom. 6 : 15-23; of. Heb. 12 : 23—‘‘ spirits of just men male 
perfect"). (6) Man is responsible for all effects of will, as well as for will 
itself ; for voluntary affections, as well ss for voluntary acts ; for the intele~ 
tual views into which will has entered, as well ax for the acts of will lp 
which these views have been formed in the past or are maintained in the 
present (2 Pet. 8 : 5—“ wilfully forget"), 

G. Inferences from this view of the will.—(a) We can be 
for the voluntary evil affections with which we are born, and for the will 
inherited preference of selfishness, only upon the hypothesia that we ong- 
inated these states of the affections and will, or had part in originating 
them. Seripture furnishes this explanation, in its doctrine of Original Sit, 
or the doctrine of a common apostasy of the race in its first father, and our 
derivation of a corrupted nature by aatural generation from him. (6) While 
there remains to man, even in his present condition, a natural power of vill 
by which he muy put forth transient volitions externally conformed to thé 
divine law and #0 may to a limited extont modify his character, it sill 
remains trae that the sinful bent of his affections is not directly under his 
control; and this bent constitutes a motive to evil so constant, inveterate, 
and powerful, that it actually influences every member of the race to reiiffirm 
his evil choice, and renders necessary a special working of God's Spirit 
upon his heart to ensure his salvation. Honce the Scripture doctrine of 
Regeneration. 

For references, and additional statements with regard to the will and {ts Treedom, see 
chapter on Decrees, pages 177, 178, and article by A. H. Strong in Baptist Review, 588: 
210-242, on Modified Calvinia, or Remainders of Freedom in Man, In the remarks apon 
the Decrees, we have intimated our rejection of the Arminian liberty of indifforemor, 


or the dootrine that the will can act without motive. See this doctrine advocated in 
Peabody, Moral Philosophy, 1-0. But we also reject the theory of determinism pro~ 
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pounded by Jonathan Edwards (Freedom of the Will, in Works, vol. 2), which, aa we 


inelination 
would make will to be only the soul willing—and therefore the cause of its own aot.” 
For objections to the Arminian theory, #ee H, B.Smith, Review of Whedon, in Faith 
Divine Government, 43-318, esp. 312. 


We sutijoin quotations from writers with whom, upon the subject of the will, we sub- 
stantially agree, Julius Miller, Doctrine of Sin, 2:54—“A being ts free, in so far ns 
the inner contre of its life, from which it acts, is conditioned by elf-determination, It 
fs not enough that the deciding agent iu an act be the man himself, his own nature, his 
distinctive character, In order to secountability, we must have more than this; we 
must prove that this, his distinctive nature and character, springs from bis own volition, 
and that it is itself the product of freedom in morn! development. Mat. 12: 33—" make the 
‘tree goed, and ite fruit gied""—combines both. Acta depend upon nature; but nature again 
depends upon the primary decisions of the will ( “make the tree good"). Some determinism 
fs not denied; but it Is partly Mmited [by the will's remaining power of choice} and 
Partly triced back to a former self-determining.” Thld, 6—"Tf freedom be the velf- 


undetermined, 
ing,—because in its most spiritual form, thongh ft grants a self-determination of the 


of character... ..We must therefore hold the doctrine of a conditional and Umétedt 
freedom.” 

Fisher, chapter on the Personality of God, in Grounds of Thetstio and Christian Bellet 
—"Self-determination, as the very tert signifies, ls attended with an Srresistible convic~ 
on that the direction of the will is self-imparted .... That the will is free, that ts, not 
constrained by onuses exterior, which is fataliem—and not # mere spontaneity, confined 
to one path by a foroe acting from within, whioh is determinism —is immediately evident 
to every unsophisticated mind, We can initiate action by an efficiency which is neither 
Irrosiatibly controtied by motives, nor determined, without any capacity of alternative 
‘action, by 4 proncness inherent fn Its nature... ... Motives have an inluence, but Suttu- 
ence is not to be confounded with causal efficiency.” 

‘Talbot, on Wil and Free Will, Bap. fev. July, 1—" Will ts nelther a power of un 
conditioned self-determination—which is not freedom, but an aimless, irrational, fatal~ 
istic power: nor pure spontanaity—which excludes from will all law but its own: but st 
is rather a power of originating action—a power which ta limited however by inborn 
dispositions, by acquired habits and convictions, by feelings and social relations.'" Ernest 
Navilie, in Rev. Chrétienno, Jan., 1878: T—" Our liberty does not consist in producing an 
setion of which it is the only source, In consists in choosing between two pretixistent 
Impulses. It ts choice, not creation, that is our destiny—a drop of water that can choose 
whether it will go inte the Rhine or the Rhone. Gravity carries it down—it chooses only 
‘its direction. Sasa Se me She Looms tha wi a Sra ihe ene but free will 
chooses betwoen those impulses.” Bowne, Metaphysics, 16—"' Freedom is not a power 
of acting without, or apart from, motives, but simply a power of choosing an end or 
law, and of governing one’s self mocordingly.” 

Porter, Moral Science, 77-111: Will is & power to choose without motive,” It 
“does not exclude motives to the contrary." Volition “ supposes two or more objects 
between which election is made, It is an act of preference, and to prefer implies that 
‘one motive is chosen to the exclusion of another... .. .'To the conception and the act two 
‘motives at least are required.” Lyall, Intellect, Emotions, and Moral Nature, 681, 102— 
“The will follows reasons, inducements—but it is not caused. It obeys or acts under 
inducement, but it does so sovercigoly, It exhibits the phenomens of activity, in rela~ 
tion to the very motive it obeys, It obeys it, rather than another, Tt determines, in 





an Intellectual activity—we reply that this is one of those ultimate 
Which must be edmitied, while they onntot be explsined.” 
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‘Mind, Oot., 18%; 447—" Kant seems to be in quest of the 








expresses 
Dut also forms and modifies It, Man may change his choice; yet intellect, 
motive, habit, remain, Evil choice, having formed intellect and sensibility: 


tions from complete indetorminateness or indifference, but are more OF Jess expression 
of character already formed, The theory that indifference is essential to freedous | 
plies that will never acquires character; Dt vey a Eee " 


act is disintegrated from every other; that character, if acquired, would 
with freedom, Character fs a choice, yet @ choice which persists, which 
bility and intellect, and which influences subsequent 


‘10-278, and Metaphysics, 300; Gregory, Christian Ethics, 60; 
Rev. Jan., 1871: 468; Ward, Philos. of Thelsus, 1: 257i; 
Lotee’s Outlines of Philosophy, vol. 


William Jaines, The Dilemma of Determinism, in Unitarian Review, Septy 
Green, Prolegomena to Ethics, 90-100, 


CHAPTER I. 
THE ORIGINAL STATE OF MAN, 


In determining man’s original state, we are wholly dependent upon Serip- 
ture, This represents human nature as coming from God's hand, and 
therefore “ very good” (Gen, 1; 31). It moreover draws a parallel between 
man’s first state and that of his restoration (Gol. 3:10; Eph. 4:24). In 
interpreting these passages, however, we are to remember the twofold 
danger, on the one hand of putting man so high that no progress is con- 
esivable, on the other hand of putting him so low that he could not fall, 
We shall the more easily avoid these dangers by distinguishing between the 
essentials and the incidents of man's original state, 

Gan. 1; 1—MAnd God saw avery thing that he had made, and, Behold, it wan very good”; Oil, 9: 10—"the sew 
sma, which is being renewed unto knowledge afler the image of him that created hin"; ph. 4; M—" tho new mas, 
‘which after God beth Ween created in righteousness and holiness of truth.” 

Philippi, Glanbonslehee, 2: 257-300" The original state must be (1) a contrast to 
sin; (2) @ parallel to the state of restoration. Difieultics in the way of understanding 
it: (1) What lives in regencration is something foreign to our present nature ("is no 
longer 1 that hi, bet Christ liveth in me"*—Gal. 2:20); buat the original state was something native. 
(2) It was astute of childhood. We cannot fully enter Into childhood, though we seo it 
about us, and have ourselves been through it, The original state is yet more dificult to 
reproduce to reason. (3) Man's external elreurnstances and his organization have suf- 
fered great changes, #o that the present is no ign of the past. We must recur to the 
Scriptures, therefore, us well-nijrh our only guide.” 

Tord Bacon; “The sparkle of the purity of man's first estate.” Calvin: “Tt was 
monstrous impiety that a son of the earth should not be satisfied with being made after 
the simflitude of God, unless he could also be equal with him.” Prof, Hastings: “The 
truly natural is not the real, but the ideal. Mase in the image of God—between that 
beginning and the end stands God made in the image of man.” On the general sub- 
Jeat of man’s original state, see Zcklor, 3: 283-200; Thomusius, Christ Person und 
Werk, 1: 215-43; Evrard, Dogmatik, 1: 267-27; Van Oostersee, Dogmatios, 11405; 
Hodge, Syst. Theol, 2: 92-116. 


L Essewrrars or Max's Ontarwan Stare. 


‘These are summed up in the phrase “the image of God.” In God's 
image man ix said to have been created (Gen. 1:26, 27). In what did 
this image of God consist? We reply that it consisted in 1. Natural like~ 
ness to God, or personality; 2, Moral likeness to God, or holiness. 

Gen, t+ 28, 27—" And God said, Lot ms make man in our image, after oar Likenew.. Amd God) ereated mas in bis 
‘ows image, in the image of God ereniad be bim.” It ix of grent importance to distinguish clearly 
between the two elements embraced In this image of God, the natural and the moral. 
By virtue of the first, man possessed certain faculties (Intellect, affection, will); by virtue 
of the second, be had right tendencies (bent, proollvity, dspesition). By virtue of the 
Gret, he was invested with certain powers; by virtue of the second, a certain direction 
‘was imparted to these powors. As created in the nataral image of God, man had « 
‘moral nature; as created fn the moral [mage of God, man had a holy character. The 
first gave him watural ability; iver Ere tae mone ‘The Greek Pathers 
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emphasized the first element, or persnality ; the Latio Fathers emphasized the second 
element, or holincer. 


1, Natural likeness to God, or personatity. 


‘Man was created a personal being, and was by this personality distin- 
guished from the brute. By porsonality we mean the twofold power to 
know self as related to the world and to God, and to determine self in view 
of moral ends. By virtue of this personality, man could at his creation 
choose which of the objects of his knowledge—self, the world, or God—should 
be the norm and centre of his development, ‘This natural likeness to God 
is inalienable, and a constituting a capacity for redemption gives value to 
the life even of the unregenernte (Gen. 9 26; 1 Cor. 11:7; James 3:9), 

Pata peronallty, see notes on the Anthropological Argument, page 45; 

page ST; on the Attributes, pages vial and in the chapter on the 
Porson of Christ: "The Iteal Nature of this Union. No double personality.” Here 
we inay content ourselves with the formula: Personality = xelf-conaciousneas + Rolf- 
determination. Self-consciousness and #!f-determination, as distinguished from the 
consciousness and determination of the brute, involve all the higher mental and moral 
powers which constitute us men. Consclence is but a mode of their activity. Notice 
that the term *{ioage’ does not, in man, Imply perfeet represontation. Only Christ is 
the “very image” of God (ied. 1:3), the “image of the invisible God” (Col. = 5—on which soo Light- 
foot), Christ is the imnge of God ubsolutely und archetypally; man, only relatively 
and derivatively, But notice also that, since God is Spirit, man made in God's image 
cannot be a material thing. By virtue of bis possession of this fint element of the 
‘image of God, namely, personality, materialism is excluded. 

This first clement of the divine image man oan nover lose until be ceases to be man. 
Rven fnsinity can only obscure this natural imay’—it cannot destroy it. St, Bernard 
well said Usat it could not be burned ont, even In hell. ‘The lost pleos of money (lake 
15) 8) still bore Uhe image and superscription of the King, even though It did not know it, 
wod did noteven know that it was lost. Human nature is therefore to be reverenced, and 
he who destroys human life ts to be putto death: Gen ®: 6—" for in the image of God made he man"; 
‘Gor, 11: 7="A man indend ong¥st sot to hare his head veiled, foraemuch as be isthe imange and glary of God"*; James 
3:8-even men whom we curse "are made afler the likenes of Gol.” ‘This possession of por- 
sonality involves boundless possibilities of good or Ml, and it constitutes the natural 
foundation for the love for man as man which is required of us by the law. See Porter, 
Hum, Intellect, 08, 34, 01; Wuttke, Christian Btblos, ¢:42: Philippi, Glaubensieire, 
5M, 


2 Moral likeness to God, or holiness, 


In addition to the powers of self-consciousness and self{-determination just 
mentioned, man was created with such a direction of the affectiona and the 
will, as constituted God the supreme end of man’s being, and constituted 
man a finite reflection of God's moral attributes. Since holiness is the 
fundamental attribute of God, this must of necessity be the chief attribute 
of his image in the moral beings whom he creates. That original right- 
eousness was essential to this image, is also distinctly taught in Scripture 
(Boel, 7:29; Eph. 4:24; Col. 3:10). 

Besides the possession of natural powers, the tmage of God Involves the possession 
of right moral tendencios, I¢is not enough to say that man was created in a state of 
fonocence. The Seripture asseris that man had a righteousness like God's; Bed. <2 
"God made tan apright”; Rph. 4: 24—" the new man whieh afler Gad Bath ben cresial in rightsoumes and 
Aatinen of truih “hero Moyer says: «ard ove, “aller God,” 4. ¢., ad cremphun Dei, after the pat 
torn Of God (Gal 4: Weeara loose, “after Isnwe" = as Tene was), This phrase makes the 
creation of the new man a parallel to that of our first paronte, who were created aftor 
God's images they too, before ain came into existence through Adam, were sinles—'ia 
Fighiovasnasa aad bolinan of the truth" 

Moyer refers aloo, us. parallel passage, to Cel 2 10—"ihe pew man which is being renewed unto 








In the light of the preceding investigation, wo may properly « 
theories of man's original state which claim to be more 
reasonable : ; 








A. The image of God as including only personality. 

This theory denies that any positive determination to virtue 
originally in man's nature, and regurds man at the beginning as ai 
possed of spiritual powers, perfectly adjusted to each other, This 
view of Schleiormacher, who in followed by Nitzsch, Julius Miiller, 
Hofmann. 
For the view here combatted, see Schiefermacher, Christ], Glanbe, seo. 0; 
System of Christian Doctrine, 201; Julius Miller, Doct, of Sin, 2; 113-133, BRT; He 


hin tosin, Motives do not compel the will, and Adam at least had a certain 
contrary choice. 

In addition to what las already been said in support of the opposite view, 
we may urge sgainst this theory the following objections : 

(a) Itis contrary to analogy, in making man the author of his own boli- 
ness ; our sinful condition is not the product of our individual wills, nore 
our subsequent condition of holiness the product of anything but God's te 
generating power, 

To bold that Adam was created undecided, would make man, as Philippl myn in tht 
highest sense his owe creator. But morally, as well a physically, man is God's one 
ture, In regeneration it is not sufficient for God to give power to decide for goods Gel 
must give new love also. If this be so In the new creation, God could give taye fn the 
first creation also, Holiness therefore js creatablo, “ Undericed hotiness is 

only in God; in its origin, tt is given both to angels and men.” Therefore we 
Create in me a clean boart” (Pa, Sk: 10); “Incline my heart unto thy testimeniee* (he 119: 36). See Kulwanis, 
Est. Grace, nee. 48-51, 

(6) The knowledge of God in which man was originally created logically 
presupposes a direction toward God of man's affections and will, since oly 
the holy heart can have any proper understanding of the God of holiness. 

Ubi caritas, thi claritas. Man's heart was originally Aled with divine love, and out of 
this came the knowledge of God. We know God only ax we love him, and this hor 
comes not from our own single volition, No one loves by command, beoarse no ane 
can give himself Jove. In Adam love wax an fnborn impulse, which he coalé affirm oF 
deny. Compare ! Gor, 8: 3—"If sny man loveth Ged, the same (God) is known by him”; 1 Juba 4: 5" 
‘hat loveth not knowsih not God.’ See other Scripture references on page 3, | 

(e) A likeness to God in mere personality, such as Satan also ‘Posseases, | 
comes far short of anewering the demands of the Scripture, in which the — 
ethical conception of the divine nature so overshadows the merely natural 
The image of God must be not simply ability to be like God, but wetmal 
likeness. 

God could never create an intelligent belng evenly balanced between good and evil— 
“on the ruzor’s edge"—"‘on the fence." The preachor who took for bia text © Adim whee 
art thou?" hnd for bis first head: “It t every man's business to bosomewhery.”" A simple 
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capacity for good or evil 54, a8 Augustine says, already alnful. A man who Is neutral 
between good and evil is already « violator of that law, which requires likeness to God. 
in the bent of bis nature. Delitasch, Bib. Paychol., 31: 78-87—“ Personality t* only the 
Dasis of the divine imago—tt ls not the image itself.” Bledsoe says there oan be no cre- 
ated virtue or viciousness. Whedon (On the Will, 38) objeots to this, and says rather: 


Eggert For substance of these objections, see Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 

B. The image of God as consisting simply in man’s natural capacity for 
religion. 

This view, first elaborated by the scholastics, is the doctrine of the Roman 
Ostholic Church. It distinguishes between the image and the likeness of 
God, ‘The former (07¥—Gon, 1:26) alone belonged to man's nature at its 
creation. The latter (931) was the product of his own acts of obedience. 
Tn order that this obedience might be made easier and the consequent like- 
ness to God more sure, a third element was added—an element not belong- 
ing to man's nature—namely, a supernatural gift of special grace, which 
acted a8 a curb upon the sensuous impulses, and brought them under the 
control of reason. Original righteousness was therefore not a natural en- 
dowment, but a joint product of man’s obedience and of God's supernatural 


Brace. 

Many of the considerations already addnced apply equally as arguments 
against this view, We may say, however, with reference to certain features 
peculiar to the theory : 

(a) No such distinetion can justly be drawn between the words BOY and 
M27. The addition of the aynonym simply strengthens the expression and. 
both together signify “the very image.” 

(6) Whatever is denoted by either or both of these words was bestowed 
upon man in and by the fact of creation, and the additional hypotheaia of a 
supernatural gift not originally belonging to man's nature, but subsequently 
conferred, has no foundation either here or elsewhere in Scripture. Man is 
said to have been created in the image and likeness of God, not to have 
‘been afterwards endowed with either of them. 

(ec) The concreated opposition between sense and reason which this 
theory supposes is inconsistent with the Seripture declaration that the work 
of God's hands ‘was very good” (Gen. 1:31), and transfers the blame of 
temptation and sin from man to God. To hold to a merely negative inno- 
cence, in which evil desire was only slumbering, is to make God anthor of 
sin by making him author of the constitation which rendered ain inevitable, 

(@) This theory directly contradicts Scripture, by making the effect of 
the first ain to have been a weakening but not a perversion of human nature, 
and the work of regeneration to be not a renewal of the will but merely a 
strengthening of the natural powors, The theory regards that first sin as 
simply despoiling man of a special gift of grace and as putting him whore 
he was whon first created—still able to obey God and to cobperate with God 
for his own salvation,—whereas the Scripture represents man since the fall 
as ‘dead through... . . trespassesand sins” (Eph. 2:1), as incapable of 
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true obedience (Rom. 8: 7—‘‘ not subject to the law of God, neither indeed 
can it be”), and as needing to be “ created in Christ Jeans for good works” 
(Eph, 2: 20), 

At fow points in Christian doctrine do we see more clearly than here the large reall 
of error which may ultimately spring from what might nt first sight seom to be oslys 
stight divergence from the truth. Augustine had rightly tamglvt that in Adar the 
poe non peccare was accompanied by m posse peccare, nnd that for this reason mats 
holy disposition needed the help of divine grace to preserve its Integrity, But the she 
Jastics wrongly added that tiie original dispesition to righteousness was not the outihrr 
of man’s nature as originally created, but was the gift of grace. As this later teaching 
however, was by some disputed, the Council of Trent (sess. 5, enp. 1) left the etter 
more indefinite, «imply declaring man: “Sanctitatem ot justitinm in qua comailste 
Sucrat, axnisie.” Tho Roman Catechism, however (1: 2:10), oxplained the phrue 
“‘constitutus fuerat” by tho words: “Tum originals Jastitiw admirabito Gonum oil. 
@it" And Bellarmine (De Gratia, 2) says plainly : “Imago, quac est ipsa natura ment 
et voluntatis, a polo Deo fori potult; similitudo autem, que in virtute et probitate cam 
sistit, @ nobis quoque Deo udjuvante perficitur".... (3) “Intexritas lla... ....n00 
fult naturilis ejus conditio, sed supernaturalis evectio.....Addidtsse homini denum 
quoddam insigne, justitiam videlicet originale. que veluti aureo quodam fneno pur 
inferfor parti superiori subjecta contineretur." 

Moohlor (Symbolism, 21-15) holds that the religious faoulty = the “mage of Gél": 
the plous exertion of this fuculty = the "itkeness of Ged." He seems to favor the view 
that Adam recetyed “ this supernatural gift of a holy and blessed communion with Got 
ata later period than bis creation, f. ¢, only when he had prepared himself for its rece 
tion and by his own efforts had rendered himself worthy of it.” Me was created “just” 
and acceptable to God, even without communton with God or help from God. He le 
‘came * holy” and enjoyed communion with God, only when God rewarded his obedience 
and bestowed the supernaturale donwn. Although Mochler favors this whew and elalak 
that it is permitted by the standards, be also suys that it is not definitely traght. ‘The 
quotations from Bellarmine and the Roman Catechist abore make it clear that (t ts the 
prevailing doctrine of the Roman Cathollo chureb. 

80, to quote the words of Shedd, “the Tridentine theology starts with Petagianion 
and ends with Augustinianism. Created without character, God snbsequeatiy endow 
man with character ......The Papal idea of creation differs from the Augustinian tn that 
{t Involves imperfection. There is a disease and languor whioh require a subsequent snd 
supernataral act to remedy.” The Augustinian and Protestant conception of man® 
original state is far nobler than this. ‘The ethical element ts not a later addition, but * 
man’s true nature—esential to God's ides of bim, ‘The normal and original condition 
of man (pura naturalia) is one of grace und of the Spirit's indwelling—hence, of dine 
tion toward God. 

From this original differonce between Roman Catholic and Protestant doctrine with 
regard to man’s original stare result diverging views as to sin and as to regeneration 
‘The Protestant holds that, as man was possessod by creation of moral Iveness to Got. 
or holiness, so his ain robbed his nature of {ts integrity, deprived ft of oxsentinl and 
conoreated advantages and powers, and substituted for these a positive corruption and 
tendency to vit. Cnpremeditated evil desire, or concupiscence, ts original sin ¢ ms con 
created lowe for God constituted man’s original righteousness. No man since the tail 

bas original righteousness, and it 4s man’s sin that he has it not, Since without love to 
God no act, emotion, or thought of man can answer the demands of God's law, the 
Scripture denies to fallen ran all power of himself to know, think, feel, or do arieht 
His nature therefore needs & new-creation, a resurrection from death, such #8 Ged only, 
by his mighty Spirit, can work; and to this work of God man ean contribute nothing, 
except as power is first given him by God himself. 

According to the oman Cathollo view, however, sinoe the tmage of God in whieh 
man was created Included only man’s religious faculty, hix sin can rob him only of 
whit became subsequently and adventitiously bis, Fallen man differs from mntulle 
‘only as ¢potiatus a nuido. He loses only @ sort of magic spell, which leaves tit still in 
possession Of all his exential powers. Unpromeditated evil desire, or concupiseence, * 
not su; for this belonged to his nature even before he fell. Hissin haa therefore only 
put him baok into the natural state of conflict and concusiscence, ordered by God in the 
concreated opposition of sense and reason. The sole qualification is this, that, baving 
made an evil decision, his will i* weakened. “Man docs not need resurrection from 
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death, but ruther # crutch to help his lameness, « tonic to reinforce his Ceebleness, 1 
medicine to cure his sickness.’ He is still able to turn to God; and in 
ability 


original sin is remitted, and everything culled sin is taken away, No baptized person 
has any further process of regeneration to undergo. Man has not only strength to 
cotiperate with God for his own salvation, bat he may even go beyond the demands of 
the law and perform works of supererogation. And the whole gucramental system of 
the Roman Catholic Church, with its salvation by works, its purgatorial fires, and ite 
invocation of the saints, connects itself logically with this erroneous theory of man’s 
original state, 

See Dorner’s Augustinus, 116; Perrone, Privlectiones Theologicm, 1: 727-748 (the 
ablest Roman Catholic dogmatist of the present day); Winer, Confessions, 7% 80: 
Dorner, History Protestant Theology, 3 39; Glaubeuslehre, 2: 51; Van Oosterzee, 
Peamation' se Cunningham, Historical Theology, 1: 516-380; Shedd, Mist, Doctrine, 
2: I. 


TL. Lxcwerrs or Max's Outorsan Srate. 
1. Results of man’s possession of the divine image. 


(a) Reflection of this divine image in man’s physical form.—Even in 
man’s body were typitied those higher attributes which chiofly constituted 
his likeness to God. A gross perversion of this truth, however, is the view 
whieh holds, upon the ground of Gon. 2: 7, and 3; 8, that the image of God 
consists in bodily resemblance to the Creator. In the first of these passages, 
it is not the divine image, but the body, that is formed of dust, and into 
thia body the soul that posseasos tho divine image is breathed. Tho second 
of these passages is to be interpreted by those other portions of the Pen- 
tatench in which God is represented as free from all limitations of matter 
(Gen. 11:5; 18:25), 

‘The apirit presents the divine image tmmediately; the body, mediately. The schotas- 
Hos called the soul the image of God proprie; the body thoy called the image of God 
significative. Sout t# the direct reflection of God; body Is the reflection of that reflec- 
Hon. ‘The o# subline manifests the dignity of the endowments within. Hence the word 
“upright,” as applied to morul condition. Compare Ovid, Motaph., bik. 1, Dryden's 
transi.: “Thus while the mute creation downward bend Their sight, and to their earthly 
mother tend, Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes Beholds his own hereditary skies.” 
(4vSpunor. from avd, dow, suflix tre, and 6%, with reference to the upright posture). 

Rretachneidor (Dogmatik, 1: 68%) regards the Seripture as teaching that the image of 
God consists in bodily resemblance to the Creator, but considers this us only the imper- 
fect method of representation belonging to an early age. So Strauss. Glaubenslobre, 
L:0St. ‘They refer to Gen 2: 7—" And the Lord God formed man of the dat of the ground”; 2; 8—" the Lord 
God walking in the garden.” Jtut wee Ges, 11 ; 5—" And the Lord came down to see the city and the tower, which tbe 
hildren of men hiilded”; Is, 69 :1—"'The heaven is my throne, and the carth is my foutsteol"; 4 1. § = $7—" behold 
Ihave and the beaten of heavens cannot eomiain thee.” On the Anthropomorphites, see Hagenbach, 
Hist. Doot,, 1:NG, 908, 491, For answers to Bretschnelder and Strauss, se Philippi, 
‘Glaubenslebre, 2 : 384, 

(b) Subjection of the sensnous impulses to the control of the spirit.— 
Here wo are to hold a middle ground between two extremes, On the one 
hand, tho first man posseased a body and a spirit so fitted to each other that 
no conflict was felt between their several claims. On the other hand, this 
physical perfection was not final and absolute, but relative and provisional. 
‘There was still room for progress to a higher state of being (Gen. 3 : 22). 

‘Here we bold to the quale temperamentum. ‘There was no disease, but rather the joy 
of abounding health, Lubor wus only a happy activity. God's inflaite creatorship and 
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fountainhend of belog was typified in in yore non a he 
concreated opposition of sense and reason, por an tin perfect | 










to name and to rule the brate creation (Gen. 2:19). 
insight was capable of development into the higher knowledge of caltw 
and science. From Gen, 1:26 (ef. Ps 8: 5-8), it has been erroneously 
inferred that the image of God in man consists in dominion over the brule 
creation and the natural world, But, in this verse, the words “let then 
have dominion" do not define the image of God, but indicate the resul 
of possessing that image. To make the image of God consist in thir 
dominion, would imply that only the divine omnipotence was shadowed 
forth in man, 


en. 2: 18Gb Lord Gl fered every bat othe a, and ery fo a the alr: and broxght mt 
‘aan Oo ane what be would call them"; 20-—~" Ad the max fare names to all cattle” ; Gea. 18—"Lat io mae mess 





thou bast made him but litte lower than God, And erowsent him with gery sad 
‘Thou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy bands; Thou Asst pat all things under bis fret 


nature; see Porter, Hum. Intellect, 303, 304, 40. 
(1) self, (2) nature, (3) fellow-man, see Hopking, Scriptural Idea of Man, 15. 

Socinian writers generally hold the view apie eaieaieee  e 
dominion. Holding «low view of the ature of sin, they are saturally disinclined 10 
believe that the full has wrought any profound change in human nature, See thelr view 
stated In the Racovlan Catechism, 21. Itis held also by the Arminian Limborch, Theol 
Christ. , 252,311. Upon the basis of this interpretation of Soripture, the Eneratites: 
hold, with Peter Martyr, that women do not possess the divine mage at all. 


(@) Communion with God.—Onr first parents enjoyed the divine pre- 
ence and teaching (Gen, 2; 16). It would seem that God manifested him- 
self to them in visible form (Gen, 3:8). This companionship was both in 
kind and degree suited to their spiritual capacity, and by no means nocet — 
sarily involved that perfected vision of God which is possible to beings of 
confirmed and anchangeable holiness (Mat. 6:8; 1 John 8 : 2), | 


Gon. 2: 16-—" And the Lard Godt commanded the man; 3 *6—' And they beurd tho voioe of the Lari God walking it 
(hs garden in the vol of the day"; Mat 5: $—Bleasd are the pure in haart for they shall woe God”; 1 Jahn De 
—*Wo know that, if be shall te manifested, we shall ba Uke him; for wy shal! wot him oven as be in"; Dey, $2) d= 
“and they sball noe bi foe," | 


2. Concomitants of man's posseasion of the divine image. 
(a) Surroundings and society fitted to yield happiness and to assists | 


holy development of human nature (Eden and Eve). 
Eden = pleasure, delight. Tennyson: * When high io Paradise By the four river the | 
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first roses blew.” Streams were necessary to the very existence of an oriental garden. 
Hopkins, Scriptural Idea of Man, 107—* Man includes woman. Creation of aman with- 
‘out A woman would not have been the creation of man. Adam called ber name Eve, 
‘but God called their name Adam." Mat. Henry: “ Not out of his head to top him, nor 
‘out of his feet to be teampled oo by him; but out of hisaide to be equal with him, under 
‘his arm to be protected by him, and near bis heart to be beloved."—" The golden concep- 
thon of a Parndise is the poet's raiding thought." ‘There sa universal feeling that we 
are not now in our natural state; that we are faraway from home; that we ary exiles 
from our true habitation, Poetry and music echo the longing for some possession lost, 
Jessica, in Shakespeare's Merchant of Venice: “I am never merry when I hear sweet 
inusic,” AN trae poetry Is forward-looking or backward-looking prophecy, as sculp- 
‘ture sets before us tho original or the resurrection body. 

Heyrel claimed that the Paradisaic condition is only an ideal conception underlying 
human development. But may not the traditions of the gardens of Brahma and of the 
Hesperides embody the world’s recollection of an historioal fact, when man was free 
from external evil and possessed all that could minister to innocent Joy? ‘The "golden 
age” of the heathen was connected with the hope of restoration, So the use of the doo 
trine of man's original state is fo convince men of the high ideal once reatized, property 
belonging to man, now lost, and recoverable, not by man's own powers, but only 
through God's provision In Christ, For references In classic writers to a golden age, see 
Luthardt, Compendium der Dogmatik, 116. He mentions the following: Hesiod, Works 
and Days, 100-208; Aratus, Phenom., 100-184; Plato, ‘Tim., 233; Vergil, Be., 4, Geonzles, 
13185, Aeneid, 8: a14. 


(0) Provision for the trying of man’s virtue,—Sinee man was not yet in 
astate of confirmed holiness, but rather of simple childlike innocence, he 
could be made perfect only through temptation. Hence the “‘tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil" (Gen, 2:9). The one slight command best 
tested the spirit of obedience. Temptation did not necessitate a fall If 
resisted, it would strengthen virtue, In that case, the posse non peceare 
would have become the non posse peccare. 

‘Thomasius: “That evil ix a necesury transition-point to good, is Satan's doctrine and 
philosophy.” ‘The tree was mainly a tree of probation. It is right for a father to make 
his son's title to bis estate depend upon the performance of some filial duty, as Thad- 
deus Stevens made his son's possession of property conditfonal upom bis keeping the 
tempernnce-pledge. Whether, besides this, the tree of knowledge was naturally hurtful 
‘or palsonous, we do not know. 

(¢) Opportunity of securing physical immortality,—The body of the first 
man was in itself mortal (1 Cor, 15:44). Science shows that physical life 
involves decay and loss. But means were apparently provided for checking 
this decay and preserving the body's youth, This means was the “tree of 
life” (Gen. 2:9). If Adam had maintained his integrity, the body might 
have been developed and transfigured, without intervention of death. In 
other words, the posse non mori might have become a non poase mori. 

‘The tree of life was symbolic of communion with God and of ee upon 
him. But this, only because ft bad a physical efficacy, It was sacramental and memorial 
to the soul, because it sustained the life of the body. Natural immortality without holi- 
ness would have been unending misery. Sinful man was therefore shut out from the 
tree of life, till he could be prepared for It by God's righteousness. Hedemption and 
resurrection not only restore that which was lost, but give what man was originally 
oreated to attain: 1 (or, 1: 4o—"The fit mao Adam became 6 living woul. The bast man Adam became a 
lide-giving Spirit”; Rar, 22: 14—'" Blewed are uhey shat wash their robes, that hey may hare the right wo came w 
‘dhe tree of life” 

‘The conclusions we have thus reached with regard to the incidents of 
man’s original state are combated upon two distinct grounds : 

1st. The facts bearing upon man’s prehistoric condition point to » 
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periods, the mavage, the barbarian 2 
fitzed. Bach of the two former has three states, as follows: pyeater low 
state, marked by attainment of speech and subsistence upon roots. 2 stale, 
marked by fish-food and fire. 9. Upper state, marked by ase of the bow aud 5S 
TL Barbarian: 1. Lower state, marked by invention and use of pottery. 2. 

state, marked by use of domestic anknals, maize, und building stone. & Upper sue 
Secied lo tare fen ea anne bap eae TH Civilized man next appears, with the 
introduction of the phonetic alphabet and writing. 
- 


With regard to this view we remark : 

(a) tis based upon an insufficient induction of facts. —History shows 
pepetmcaares west opera 
to development, In the earliest times of which we have any record, we 
nations in a high state of civilization ; but in the case of every uation whe 
history rans back of the Christian era—as for example, the Romans, the 
Greeks, the Hgyptians—the subsequent progress has*been downward, ani 
no nation is known to have recovered from barbarism except as the result | 
of influence from without, 


Lubbock seems to admit that cannibalism was not primeval ; yet he shows a gener! 
tondency to take every brutal custom asa sanple of mun’s first state, And 
of the fact that many such customs have been the result of corruption. id 
tng, for exarnple, could not possibly have been primeval, in the strict soase od 
‘Tylor, Primitive Culture, 1:48 presents a far more modenate view. He favors: 
of development, but with degencration “as a secondary action largely and 
affecting the development of civilization.” 80 the Duke of Argyll, Unity of 
Civilization and savagery are both the results of evolutionary development ; bat) 
one is a development in the upward, the latter in the downward direction; and for! 
reason, neither civilization nor savagery Gan mtionally be looked upon as the primi 
condition of man.” 

Modern nations fall far short of the old Greek perception and expression of Beauty. 
Modern Egyptians, Rushmon, Australians, are unquestionably degenerate races. 
Lankestor, Degeneration. ‘The samo is true of Ttalians and Spaniards, as weil as of 
Turks. Abysainians are now polygarnists, though thelr ancestors were Christians ant 
monogamists. The physical degeneration of portions of the population of Treland is 
well known. Fee Bl vats Tepeons from Haseltine rae Se 
the tests of language, moruls, and religion, and who quotes Herbert Spenoer as. 

“ Probably mast of them (mavages), if not all of them, had ancestors in higher “ 
and amoug their bellef's remain some which were evolved during those higher states 

+ -1t 8 quite posible, and T believe highly probable, that retrogression has been a 
frequent as progression.”” Spencer, however, donios that savagery Js always cuusod by 
lapse from civilization. 

‘Bib, Sac., 0 ; 715; 20; 232—" Man as a moral belong does not tend to rise Dut to fall, and 
that with a geometric progress, exoept ho be elvvated and sustained by some force from: 
without and above bimself. While man once civilized muy advance, yet moral ideas 
are apparently never developed from Lg ” Had savagery boon man's primitive 
condition, be never could have emerged. See Whately, of Sap = 
maintains that mun needed not only a divine Creator, but « divine Tnstructor, 

TH. saatya ted Onetany of Dibhodon page 9-1 Tow fie iaidoaca 6 ie Sea 
‘Canada took with them skilled Iaborurs to teach the savages how to til their Molds, to 
Provide them with comfortable homes, clothing, and food, Mut the Indians preferred: 





 Sabesever een penere ari ‘but even these heathen religions are purer 
elements, the further back we trace them ; so that the 

Se eas citia Davtonintanaete ee 

On the ovidences of an original monothebsn, soo Martinenu, Exsnys, 1:24.01; Mar 
‘Mller, Chips, 1: 337; Rawlinson, in Present Day ‘Tracts, go. 1; Legge, Religions af 
Chinn, & 11; Diestel, in Jahcbuch fir deutsche Theotogic, 199%, and vol. : 00; PA 
‘Smith, Anc. Hist. of Bast, 65, 195; Warren, on the Barllest Creed of Mankind, in the 
Moth. Quar, Rev., Jan., 1884, 


(0) “There is no proof that the Tido-Germanic or Semitic stocks ever 
prmotised fetich worship, or were ever enslaved by the lowest types of my- 
thological religion, or ascended from them to somewhat higher " (Fisher), 

‘See Fisher, Essays on Supernat. Origin of Christianity, 54; Thertlott, Sources of Hitory 
In the Pentateueh, 36-116, 


(c) Some of the earliest remains of man yet found show, by the burial 
‘of food and weapons with the dead, that there already existed the ides of 
spiritanl beings and of a future state, and therefore a religion of @ higher 
sort than fetichiam. 


‘gotesry proper tears te Mot as tho ayabol hed reptestatalys Ot Saco aay 


‘ for degradation are hie 
capnetties for improvement" (Dawson). Lyell, in his last edition, howerer, admits ihe 
evidence from the Aurignac cave to be doubtful. See art. by Dawkins, In Nartiny 
me 


(@) The theory in question, in making theological thought m merely 
transient stage of mental evolution, ignores the fuct that religion has ite 
root in the intuitions and yearnings of the human soul, and that therefore 
no philosophical or scientific progress can ever abolish it While the terti® 
theological, metaphysical, and positive may properly mark the order it 
which the ideas of the individual aud the race are acquired, positivism em 
in holding that these three phases of thought are mutually exclusive, and 
tink upon the rise of fhe later the earlier mnt oF neseaaiky Beoce oma 

John Stuart Mill sucgests that “ personifying" would be a much better term f 
“ theological" to designate the earliest efforts to explain physical phenomena. — 
fundamental principles of Positivism, see New Englander, 1873 : 928-986; Diman, 
fatlo Argument, &3—" Throo colxistent states are hery confounded with three sucsesltt 
stages of haman thought; three aspects of things with three epochs of time. 
metaphysics, and science must always exist side by side, for all positive scionee: 
metaphysical principles, and theology ites behind both. All are as permanent as’ 
‘Teason iteelf,"" See also Gillett, God in Human Thought, 1: 17-3; Rawlinson, in Jourk 
Christ, Philos., April, 1883 : 353, 





CHAPTER ILL 
SIN, OR MAN'S STATE OF APOSTASY. 





SECTION I.—THE LAW OF GOD. 


As preliminary to a treatment of man’s state of apostasy, it becomes 
necessary to consider the nature of that law of God, the transgression of 
which is sin. We may best approach the subject by inquiring what is the 
true conception of 


I. Law iy qeneran. 


‘The easontial idea of law is that of a general exproasion of will enforced 
‘by power, It implies; (a) A lawgiver, or authoritative will, () Sub- 
jects, or beings upon whom this will terminates, (c) A general command, 
or expression of this will, (@) A power, enforcing the command, 

‘These elements are found even in what we call natural law, ‘The phrase 
‘law of nature’ involves a self-contradiction, when used to denote a mode 
of action or an order of sequence behind which there is conceived to be no 
intelligent and. ordaining will. Physics derives the term ‘law’ from juris- 
prudence, instead of jurisprudence deriving it from physica. It is first 
used of the relations of voluntary agents, Oausation in our own willa en- 
ables us to see something besides mere antecedence and consequence in 
the world about us, Physical science, in her very use of the word ‘law,’ 
implicitly confesses that » supreme Will has set general rules which control 
the processes of the universe. 

Wayland, Moral Scienes, 1, unwisely defines law as“ « mode of existence or order of 
sequence,’’ thus leaving out of his definition all reference to an ordaining will. He 
meron ny, says that law presupposes an establisher, but in his definition there is 

Bothing to indionte this, We tnaist, on the other hand, that the term ‘law' itself in- 
cludes the idea of force and cause. The word ‘law’ fx from ‘lay* (German legen) = 
something laid down; Gernmn Gesetz, from setzen something set or established 
Greek rduos, from rue something assigned or apportioned; Latin ler, from lego = 
something #d or spoken. 

All these derivations stow that man“ original conception of law fs that of something 
proceeding from volition. Lewes, in his Problems of Life and Mind, says that the term 
“law ' is 20 suggestive of a giver and impreaser of law. that it ought to be dropped, and 
the word *method' substituted. The merit of Austin’s treatment of the subject ls 
that be “rigorously limits the term ‘law’ to the commands of a superior’; see John 
Austin, Province of Jurispradence, 1: 88, 29-223. The defects of his treatinent we 
shall note further on. 

J, 8. Mi; "It Is the custom, wherever they (solentific men) oan trace regularity of 
‘any kind, to call the general proposition which expresses the nature of that regularity, 
law; as when In mathomatics we xpeuk of the law of the successive terms of a con~ 
verging series, But the expression ‘law of nature’ is generally employed by scientific 
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men with @ sort of tacit reference to the original sense of the word * law,” 
ee ee ee 
univers.” Paley, Nat. Theology, chap. Pe ae ne language to 
any law as the efficlont operative cause of anything. A law presupposes fn agent; 
4s the only mode according to which an agent proceeds; it impltics « power, for it i 
ordor according to which that power uote, Without this agent, without thir 
which aro both distinet from itself, the law does nothing. 


‘The characteristic of law is generality. It is addressed to substances or 
persons in classes. Special legislation is contrary to the true theory of 
—It if, moreover, essential to the existence of law, that there be power to #- 
force. Otherwise law becomes the expression of mere wish or advice, Sines 
physical substances and forces have no intelligence and no power to resist, 
‘the four clements already mentioned exhaust the implications of the tom 
‘law' as applied to nature, Tn the case of rational and free agents, howevn, 
law implies in addition: (e¢) Duty, or obligation to obey; and (/) Sane 
tions, or pains and penalties for disobedience. 

‘The order of an absolute despot, that an enemy be beheaded, ts not property a ler. 
Amos, Science of Law, 8, 4—"' Law eminently deals in general rales.” It knows 
persons or personality, It must apply to more than one cuse. “The cbarncteristic et 
law is goncrality, as that of morality ts individual application.” Spectal Jegislatioa 
the bane of good government; it does not properly fall within the province of the le 
making power; it sayors of the caprice of despotism, which gives commands to eck 
subject at will, Hence our more advanced political constitutions check lobby taflueare 
and bribery, by prohibiting spect! legislation tn all cases where genera! laws alreniy | 
exist, 

“Law that has no penalty is not Jaw but advice, and the government in which infie 
tion does not follow transgression is the reign of rogues or demons.” On the quesia 
whether any of the punishments of olvil law ure legal sanctions, except the punishment 
of death, see N. W, Taylor, Moral Gov't, 2: 967-387, 


Rewards are motives, but they are not sanctions. Since public opisia 
may be conceived of as inflicting penalties for violation of her will, w 
speak figuratively of the laws of society, of fashion, of etiquette, of honor 
Only #0 far as the community of nations can and does by sanctions compel 
obedience, can we with propriety assert the existence of international law 

But the will which thus binds its subjects by commands and penalties ® 
an expression of the nature of the governing power, and reveals the normal 
relations of the subjects to that power. Finally, therefore, law (g) Ts au 
expression of the nature of the lawgiver; and (h) Sots forth the condition 
or conduct in the subjects which is requisite for harmony with that nature 
Any so-called Jaw which fails to represent the nature of the governing 
power soon becomes obsolete. All law that is permanent is a transcript of 
the facts of being, a discovery of what is and must be, in order to 
between the governing and the governed ; in short, positive law is just and 
lasting only as it is an expression and republication of the law of nature. 

Dima, Theistic Argument, 108, 107; John Austin, although be * rigorously Hmited 
the term jaw to the commands of w superior,” set regected Ula’ explanation at of the 
Jaw of nature, and ridiculed as fustian the celebrated desoription in Hooker.” ‘Thiswe 
conceive to be the radical defect of Austin's conception, The Wilt from which natural 
law proceeds is conceived of after a deistic fashion, instead of being frrmmunent fin the 
universe, Lightwood, in his Nature of Positive Law, 73-00, criticizes Austin 
of law a8 command, and substitutes the iden of Inw as custom. Sir Honry Maine's 
Ancient Law has shown us that the early village communities bad customs whieh only 
gradually took form as definite laws. Hut we reply that custom fs not the withmate 
source of anything, Repeated acts of will are necessary to constitute custom, ‘Dhe first 
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customs are due to the commanding will of the father in the patriarchal family. So 
Austin's definition fa justified. Behind this will, however, is something which Austin 
does not take account of, namely, the nature of things as constituted by God, as revenl~ 
ing the universal Reason, and as furnishing the standard to which all positive law, if it 
would be permanent, must conform, 

‘Sco Montesquicu, Spirit of Laws, book 1, sec. 14—" Laws are the necessary relations 
arising from the nature of things .... There is a primitive Reason, and laws are the 
relations subsisting between it and different beings, and the rvlations of these to one 
another... These rulea are 4 fixed and invariable relation .... Partionlar intelligent 
befngs may have laws of thelr own making, but they have some Likewise that they 
never made ....To say that there is nothing just or unjust but what is commanded 
Cos nacbe Be A ge ttc daar Pagel te MOP) SS a 
‘all the radil were not equal, We must therefore ucknowledge relations antecedent to 
the positive law by which they were established.” Kant, Metaphysleof Ethics, 100-172— 
“ By the sctence of law is meant the systematic knowledye of the principles of the Inaw 
of nature—from which positive law takes its rise—which fs forever the same, and carrios 
it4 eure and unchanging obligutions over all nations and throughout all ages.” 

It is true even of a despot's law, that it reveuls his nature, and shows what is requisite 
in the subject to constitute bim in harmony with that nature. A law which does not 
ropresont the nature of things, or the rex} relations of the governor and the governed, 
‘has only a nominal existence, and cannot be permanent, On the definition and nature 
of law, see also Pomeroy, in Johnson's Bacyclopiedia, art.: Law; Abrens, Cours de 
Droit Naturel, book 1, seo, 4; Lorimer, Institutes of Law, 2i6, who quotes from Burke? 
“All human laws are, properly speaking, only declaratory. They may alter the modo 
and application, but have no power over thesubstance of original justice"; Lord Bacon : 
“Regula enim legem (ut acus nautica polos) indicat, non statult." Duke of Argyll, 
Reign of Law, 64; H.C. Carey, Unity of Law. 


TL, Tax Law ov Gop m Partrounar, 


The law of God is a general expression of the divine will enforced by 
power, It has two forms: Elemental Law and Positive Enactment. 


1. Elemental Law, or law inwrought into the elementa, substances, and 
forces of the rational and irrational creation. This is twofold : 


A. The expression of the divine will in the constitution of the material 
universe ;—this we call physical, or natural law, Physical law is not neces- 
sary. Another order of things is conceivable. Physical order is not an end 
in itself ; it existe for the sake of moral order, Physical order has there- 
fore only a relative constancy, and God supplements it at times by miracle. 

Joseph Cook: “The laws of nature aro the bublts of God." But Campbell, Atone~ 
ment, Introd., xxvi, stys there Is this difference betwoen the laws of the moral universe 
and those of the physical, namely, that we do not trace the existence of the former to 
an aot of will, as we do the latter. To say that God haa given existence to goodness, ms 
ho has to the laws of nature, would be equivalent to saying that be has given existence 
to himself." Pepper, Outlines of Syst. Theol. 91—" Moral Inw, unlike natural iaw, is a 
standard of action to be adopted or rejected in the exercise of rutional freedom, (. ¢., of 
moral agency.” 

Mark Hopking, in Princeton Rey., Sept. 1882: 190—"In moral law there is enforcement 
by punishment only~never by power, for this would confound moral law with physical, 
and obedience can never be produced or secured by power. In physical law, on the 
contrary, enforcement is wholly by power, and punishment is imposible. So far as man 
is frve, he is not subject to law at all, in its physical sense. Our wills.are free from law, 
as enforced by power: but are free under law, «4 enforced by punishment, Where law 
Prevails in the same sense as in the material world, there can be no freedom. Law does 
not prevail when we reach the region of choice, We hold to a power in the mind of man 
originating a free choice, Two objects or courses of action, between which choice tx to 
be made, are presupposed> (1) A uniformity or set of uniformities implying a force 
by which the uniformity is produced (physical or natural law); (2) A command, ad~ 
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‘dressed to free und intelligent beings, that can be obeyed or disoboyed, and that bus 
connected with it rewards or punishments" (moral law), See also Wi. Arthur, Differ~ 
‘ence between Physical and Moral Law. 


B. The expression of the divine will in the constitution of rational and 
free agente;—this we call moral law. This elemental law of our moral 
nature, with which only we are now concerned, has all the characteristics 
mentioned as belonging to law in general. It implies; (a) A divine Law- 
giver, or ordaining Will. (6) Subjects, or moral beings upon whom the 
law terminates, (¢) General command, or expression of this will in the 
moral constitution of the subjects. (d) Power, enforcing the command, 
See teen es (7) Sanctions, or pains and penalties for 


All these are of a loftier sort than are found in human law. But we neod 


especially to emphasize the fact that this law (g) Is an expression of the 
moral nature of God, and therefore of God's holiness, the fundamental at- 
tribnte of that nature; and thatit (fh) Sets forth absolute conformity to 
that holiness, as the normal condition of man. This law is inwrought into 
‘man’s rational and moral being. Man fulfils it, only when in his moral as 
-woll as his rational being he is the image of God. 

Although the will from whieh the moral law springs is an expression of the nature of 
God, and a necessary expression of that nature in view of the existence of moral beings, 
it is none the less a personal will, We should be careful not to attribute to law a per- 
sonality of itsown, When Plutarch says: “Law is king both of mortal and of immor= 
tal beings," and when wo xty: “The law will take hold of you,” “Tbe criminal is in 
dunger of the law.” we are siinply substituting Uho namo of the agent for that of the 
principal, God ts not subject to law; God is the source of law; and we may say: “If 
Jehovah be God, worship him; bat if Law, worship it.” 

Since moral lnw merely reficots God, it is not m thing made. Men deover laws, but 
thoy do not make them, any more than the chemist makes the laws by which the ele- 

ments combine, Instance the solidification of hydrogen at Geneva. Wullity docs not 
constitute low, although we test law by utility; see Murphy, Scientific Bases of Faith, 
71. The true nature of the moral law is set forth in the noble though rhetorical de~ 
soription of Hooker ( Reel. Pol, 1: 14)—" Of law there can be no loss acknowledged than 
that ber seat is in Cho bosom of God; her voice the harmony of the world; all things in 
heaven and earth do her homage, the vory least as feeling her caro, and the greatest aa 
not exempted from her power; both angels and men, and creatures of what condition 
soover, though cach in 4 different sort and manner, yet all with uniform consent adinir- 
ing her as the mother of their peace and joy.” 


‘The law of God, then, is simply an expression of the nature of God in the 
form of moral requirement, and a necessary expression of that nature in 
view of the existence of moral beings (Ps. 19:7; of. 1). To the existence 
of this law all men bear witness. Tho consciences even of the heathen tes- 
tify to it (Bom. 2: 14, 15), Those who have the written law recognize this 
elemental law a of greater compass and penetration (Rom. 7:14; 8:4). 
‘The perfect embodiment and fulfilment of this law is seen only in Christ 
(Rom. 10: 4; Phil. 3:8, 9), 

‘To 10: T=" Ths law of the Lori is perfect reworing the soul”; cf. verse 1" The hesvers declare the glory of God ~ 
= two revelations of God—one in nature, the other in the moral law. Bom. 2: 14, 15—"For 
‘vhex Dentiles which have not the law do Dy nature the things of the law, thes, net having the lav, are a law wate 
‘hemsiclves: in Ghat Gey sbew the work of the law wrvtien in their hearts ibeir somscience bearing witness therewith 
sand their Ghonghts exe with another acensing or alse excusing then "—hore the "work of the lw”, not the 
ten commandments, forot these the heathen were ignorant, but rather the work corres 
ponding to thom, (.¢., the substance of them. Rem. 7: 14+-—"Yor we know thst the aw is spritaal 
this, says Meyer, is equivalent to saying “its exscnoe is divine, of like nxture with the 
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which adapta itself to the ability of the subjects. 
change it without coasing to be God. 

‘The law, then, has a deeper foundation than that God merely “anid 90." 
‘und God’s will are revelations of his inmost being; every trankeresiion of t 












me, or I to nature? If fattompt to resist oven physical laws, Tam crushed. 1. 
nature only by obeying her laws Lord Recon: “Natura enim von nist parendo 
tur.” So tn the moral realm. We cannot buy off nor eteape the moral baw: 
God will not, and God cannot, change bis law by one halr's bremdth, even § 
‘universe of sinners. 


Secondly, the Inw of God ns the ideal of human nature.—A Jaw 
identical with the eternal and necessary relations of the creature 
Creator, and demanding of the creature nothing less than perfect 
a4 the condition of hurmony with the infinite holiness of God, is 
to man’s finite nature, ss needing law; to man’s free nature, as 
moral law ; and to man’s progressive nature, as needing ideal law. 
Man, as finite, needs law, Just as rlway cars need » track to guide thenrto | 
trek {x to find, not freedom, but ruin. vain shall spirits that are all snbo 
the pure heights of perfectness aspire; In Imitation first the Master shines, 
alone can give us liberty Man, as a free being, needs moral law, He is not an) 
aton, © creature of necessity, governed only by phystonl influences. With 
to command the right, and will to choose or reject it, ble trae dignity and 
that he should freely routizo the rieht,—Man, as u progeossive being, needs 
than an ideal and infinite standard of attainment, a goal which he cam never om 
an end which shall ever attract and urge bim forward. This be finds to the ho 
Goa. 


‘The law of God is therefore characterized by : 
(a) All-comprehensiveness.—It ia over us at all times; it respecte 
past, our present, our future, It forbids every conceivable sin ; it requires 
every conceivable virtue ; omissions as well as commissions are condemned 
bby it, ~! 
Pe 119 06—"T have seen an end of all perfection... thy cxmmandmant is axomeding broad”; Ram 3:3— 
“AML have sind, abd fll short of the gory of God"; Jambe 4: 17—" To him therefore that knowath to de gal anh 



















dowth it mot, to bizn is ix sim!” "| 


(6) Spirituality.—It demands not only right acts and words, but also 
Tight dispositions and states, Perfect obedience requires not only the 
intenwo and nremitting reign of Jove toward God and man, but conformity 
of the whole inward and outward nature of man to the holiness of God. 

Mol 5 : 22 2t—the angry word is murder; the sinful look is adultery. Mick 2: fl 
st Tr ay a ly Me a hy a ay ld nl 

«+ Thou shalt love Ghy neighbor a8 hyve”; 2 Cer. 10: 5—" bringing every thought Into captivity Yo tbe sedis 
cd Garin”; Hpk, B: 1" Be yo therefor iia of Gol, as beloved ebldreny 1 Pet: "Taal ys # 
Tam boty.” 


— ieee 5 | 
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(ec) Solidarity.—It exhibits in all its parts the nature of the one Law- 
giver, and it expresses, in its least command, the one requirement of 
harmony with him, 

MEAL 5:48" Yo therefore shall be parthel, as your hewranly Father is perfect"; Mack 12: 29, 30—" The Lard our 
‘Goa, the Lord in ana ; and thor shall lowe the Lard thy God; James 8: 10—""Por whovowrer aball Keep the whale laws 
and yet sturmble in ope point, be is beams guilty of all"; 4: ft ~"One only in the lawgiver and judge.” 


Only to the first man, then, was the law proposed asa method of salva- 
tion. With the first ain, all hope of attaining the divine favor by perfect 
obedience is lost, To sinners, the law remains as a means of discovering 
and developing sin in its true nature, and of compelling a recourse to the 
mercy provided in Jesus Chiriat, 

Sab ethane abet rebatrae ten = through the law cometh the knwi- 
‘edge of sin ; 5: 20——" the law oumo in beside, that the trespass might sboond'"; 7:7, b—"I had not knows sin, 
exiept through the law: for T had not kuown coviting, except the Isw bad said, Thou shalt not covet: bat sin, nding 
‘eccasion, wroagh! in me throagh the commandment all manner of ooveting: for apart from the nw ain is dead"; 10: 4 
“Grist fs the aad of the nw unto righisousnes to every ane that bolieveth "; Gal 2 2¢—"So that tbe nw hath ‘own 
‘our tator o bring ws unte Christ, that we might be justiind by faith” 





that makes obedience posable to us (John 14: 6—"I am the way, wnd the trath, and the life”; Rom. 
&, 2—“For the lew of the Spirit of Life in Christ Sevus made mo free from the law of xin and death"). 

‘Taw, then, with its pleture of spotiess Innocence, simply reminds man of the hetghts 
from which he bas fallen, “It is s mirror which reveals derangement, but does not 
ereate or remove it." With its demand of absolute perfection, up to the measure of 
man's original endowments and possibilities, it drives us, in despair of ourselves, to 
Christ as our only righteousness and our only Savior (Rom. 8 : 3" For what the law could not do, 


‘which is of the law, bus that whichis through faith in Christ the righisuines which is from Gol by ith”) Thos 
Jaw must prepare the way for grace, and John the Baptist must precede Christ, See 
Fairbairn, Revelation of Law in Scripture; Baird, Blohim Rovealod, 187-242; Hovey, 
God with Us, 187-210; Julins Miller, Doctrine of Sin, 1; 45-60: Murphy, Scientific Buses 

of Faith, 53-71, 


2. Positive Knactment, or the expression of the will of God in pub- 
ished ordinances, This is also twofold : 

A, Goenora) moral precepts, —These are written summaries of the elemen- 
tal law ( Mat, 6 ; 48; 22 ; 87-40), or authorized applications of it to special 
human conditions (Ex. 20 : 1-17; Mat. 5-8), 

Mat, 55 48—* eo therefore shall be partet, as your hasrenly Psthar ix pertnet""; 220 37-40—"'Thow shalt love the 
Lard thy God... thew abalt love tay nsighbor us thyvef On these two commandments hangeth the whole law, ané 
‘Whe prophets”; Ei. 26: I-t?—the ton commandments; Mat cap $S—the sermon on the mount. 

Solly, On the Wil, 16, gives two illustrations of the fact that positive precepts are 
‘morely applications of elemental law or the law of nature: "* Thou shalt not steal,’ ta a 
‘moral Jaw which may be stated thus: thou shalt not take that for thy own property, whieh 
the property of another. The contradictory of this proposition would be: thou mayest 
take that for thy own property which i the property of another, Butthisis® contradiction 
in terms; for it is the very conception of property, that the owner stands in a peeultar 
relation to ite subject-matter; and what is every man's property t# no man's property, 
as itis proper to no man. Hence the contradictory of the commandment contains a 
dimple contradiction direetly it f made a rule universal; and the commandment iteelf 
Is established ax one of the principles for the harmony of individual wills." 

“*Thove ahalt not tell a lhe,’ as a rule of morality, may be expressed generally: thow 
aralt not by Uy outward act make another to beltove thy thought to be other than it is. ‘The 









Delieve his thought to be other (han it & Now this maxim also contains a 

and Is self-destructive. Tt conveys a permission to do that which is rendered 

by the permission itself, Absolute and universal indifference to truth, or the eatin 
mutual independence of the thought and symbol, makes the symbol oesee to be « a= 
bol, and the conveyance of thought by its means, an dry 


‘G4; Dwight, Theology, 3 : 163-00; Hodge, Syst. Theol., & : 20-465. 


B. Ceremonial or special injunctions.—These are illustrations of the 
elemental law, or approximate revelations of it, suited to lower degrees of 
capacity and to earlier stages of spiritual training (Ez. 20:25; Mat 19:8; 
Mark 10:5). Though temporary, only God can say when they cease tobe 
binding upon us in their outward form. 

All positive ennctments, therefore, whether they be moral or ceremonial, 
are republications of elemental law. Their forms may change, but the sub- 
stance is eternal. Certain modes of expression, like the Mosaic syst 
may be abolished, but the essential demands are unchanging (Mat 5; 11, 
18; of. Eph. 2:15). From the imperfection of human language, no pa 
itive enactments are able to express in themselves the whole content anil 





disclose the whole of our duties,” Scripture is not a complete code of 
ralea for practical action, but an enunciation of principles, with occasional 
precepts by way of illustration, Hence we must supplement the positive 
enactment by the law of being—the moral ideal found in the natare of 
God. 


‘Bx 20: 25—" Moreover also I gare them statmier that ware not gued, and judgmotls wherein they whould wet fin”) 
Mat 19: B—" Moms for your haringes of heart wafered you to put sway your wives; Mark 10: S— "Ber your luni 
tem of heart be wrote you this comunandment"; Mat 5; 17, t—~Think mot that I came te Gestrey be lew othe 
ophete; Une oot dete, ta ofl or verity Xay ante yo, fll eave aad arth pes sm, ae 
‘na tile shall (ono wise pass away from the law, til all things be aecomplisbed™ ; cf, Rph. 2=15—"bavig abstshol 
in his Gesh the enuuity, even the Law of commandments outained in ordinances” 

‘The writton Jaw was imperfect because God could, at the time, give no higher toan 
unenlightened people. “ But to say that the scope and clesign wore imperfectly moral, is 
contradicted by the whole course of the history. We must ask what is the morul stand- 
ard in which this course of education issues."* And this we tind in the life and precepts 
‘of Christ, Even the Jaw of repentance and faith does not take the place of the old law 
of being, Dut applies the latter to the special conditions of ain. Under the Levitiod 
law, the prohibition of the touching of the dry bone (um 19-18), equally with the 
purifications and sacrifices, the separations and penalties of the Mosaic code, expressed 
God's holiness und his repelling from him all that savored of sin or death. ‘The hiwe 
with regurd to leproay were symbolic, ax well us sanitary. So churel polity and the 
ordinances are not arbitrary requirements, but they publish to dull senso-cnvironed 
consciences, better than abstract propositions could have done, the fundamental truths 
of tho Christian scheme. Hence they are not to be abrogated “till be cums" (4 Ger. tk ob). 

‘The Puritans, however, in retnacting the Mosaic code, made the mistake of confound 
ing the eternal law of God with » partial, temporary, and obeolete expression of it. 
So We are not to rest In external precepts respecting women’s hair and dress and speech, 
but to find the underlying principle of modesty and subordination which alone is of 
universal and eternal validity. Robert Browning, Tho Ring and the Book, 1:255—"God 
breathes, not apealks, bie verdicts, felt not beard—Passed on succeasively to each court, 
Teall Man's couscience, custom, manners, all that make More and more effort to pro 
muigate, mark God's verdict in determinable words, Till last come buman jurists 
solidity Fluid results,—what's fixable les forged, Statute,—the residue escapes In fume, 








obey, grace secures the perfect fulfilment of law (Rom. 8 :4—"* 
ordinance of the law might be fulfilled in us"). pepe 
(Rom. 8 : 2—“'the law of the Spirit of life") ; another higher law of got, 
the operation of individuslizing mercy, overbears the “law of sin and of 
death,”"—this last, as in the case of the miracle, not being 
annulled, or violated, but in, while it is the 
sas bas ee oe ‘ml. 


Hooker, Evol. Polity. 1: 185, 185, 1M—* Man, having utterly disabled his 
‘thoso [natural] means, hath had other revealed by God, and hath 





view, that since law fully expresses God, there can tee aaa ae 
a Creed of Christendom, 2: 217-28—"God is the only betng who cannot forgive 


Punishment is not the exeoution of & sentence, but the occurrence of a 





joul Bemys, 7. All this is true If God bo regarded #s merely the source of law, But 
there is such a thing as grwoe, and «race is more than law, There is no Conivemess In 
nature, but grace is above and beyond nature, a 


(e) Thus the revelation of grace, while it takes up and includes in itelf 
the revelation of law, adds something different in kind, namely, the mani- 
festation of the personal love of the Lawgiver. Without grace, law hat 
only a demanding aspect. Only in connection with grace does it become 
“the perfect law, the law of liberty” (James 1:25). In fine, grace is that 
larger and completer manifestation of the divine nature, of which law con- 
stitutes the necessary but preparatory stage, 

Dorner, Person of Obrist, 1:64, 75—"The law was a word (Asyor), Dut It was not ® 
byw viAWoe, a plastic Word, like the words of God that brought forth the world, for it 
was only Imperntive, and there was no reality nor willing corresponding to tht com- 
mand (dem Solien fentte das Seyn, das Wallen), The Christian Adyor ts 
rénoc Timor rie dAevdepiae—an operative and effective word, as that of creation 
.... 80 long, indeed, as the holiness of God fs only directive and lawgiving, God 
ds thought of only as absolute Moral Law, not yet ax Love. 8o the Law tends forward to 
Prophecy—ls an imperative word of God which does not Inck entity, but whieh an- 
nounces a higher revelation whereby the idea of holiness is Presented, aod 
thus the revelation of the divine holiness is for the first time established In the world 
and completed. See Burton, in Bap. Leth RB nad oct a 
Intervention; Farrar, Science and Theology, 1st; Salmon, Relgn of Law; Philippi, 
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# duapria toriv } dvoula, where dvoula —, not “transgreusion of the et 
1 both context and etymology show, “ecm 
lessness "—Rev. Vers.). 

Srisci.t intemal nea eer anaes 
— o Det to 
‘not doing, ain cannot be sald to consist in act. It must then at least cee 


{e) ‘Moral evil is ascribed not only to the thoughts and affections, but to 
the heart from which they spring (we read of the *evil thoughts” snd of 
the “ evil heart"—Mat, 15 : 19 and Heb, 8 = 12). 

Soe also Mat. :22—anger in tho heart {s murder: 2—Lmpure deatrois adultery. tale#\ 
"ths eril man cat of the evil terasare [of his heart) beingeth forth thet which is evil!” Reb. 3: t= "an end 
heart of unbelief; @f. In t= G—"the whole head is eek, amd the whole heart faint": Jer 470) 

{eed shave ngs and fo degra dk: sh tm keow 1#7°—tho sin here that cannot be 
‘known is not sin of act, but sin of the heart. 


(d) The state or condition of the soul which gives rise to wrong desires 
anid nots is expressly called sin (Rom. 7:8—Bin.... wroughtim ime... 
all manner of coveting"), 

John 8: 36-—" rary one that commiieth sin in the bondservant of sin”; Rom. 7: 44,1844, 17, 20—ale 2... 
Daguild me... working dewth We me... Taam carnal, wold. under sin... sim which dwelieth in mn” ‘Civese 


roprenentations of sin as. principle or state of the rout are incompatible with the i> 
nition of It asa mere net. . 


{e) Sin is represented as existing in the soul, prior to the conscionsnes 
of it, and as only discovered and awakened by the law (Rom. 7 = 9, 10— 
“when the commandment came, sin revived, and I died "—if sin “revived,” 
it must have had previous existence and life, even though it did not mani- 
fest itself in acts of conscjous transgression), 

Rom. 7: S—" apart from the law sin was dead "—here is ain which ts not yet ain of net. Dowd oF 
unconscious sin fs still sin. The fire in a cave discovers reptiles and stirs thom, but’ 
were there before; the light does not create them, Let a beam of light, says Jean 
Richter, througt your window-shutter Into a darkened room, and you reveal 1 thousand 
motes floating In the air whose existence was before unsuspected, So the Jaw of God 
reveals our "hidden foul” (Ps 19 ; 2)—Inflrmitica, Imperfections, evil tendencies and desires 
which cannot all be classed as acts of transgression. 


(Jf) The allusions to sin a8 a permanent power or reigning principle, not 
only in the individual but in humanity st large, forbid us to define it as » 
SRETey ao snd Rompe Oe eS ae 
depravity of nature, of which individual sins or acts of 
the workings and fruits (Rom, 5+ 91-—*"ets,celgnedin deat" OES 
“let not therefore ain reign in your mortal body"). 

‘Tn Rom. 5, the rein of sin ts compared to the reign of grace. As grace ia mot an act 

exhalations from 


‘but a principle, so stn is not an act buta principle. As the poisonous 
awoll Indicate that there is corruption and death at the bottom, so the evor-recurring 
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yoo taggnobsngbrorah Seti tebapead aerate etl larpenbe eho 
other words, that sin exists as a pormanont disposition or A momentary act 
cannot “righ” nor "dwell"; a disposition or atate can. 

(g) The Mosaic sacrifices for sins of ignorance and of omission, and 
especially for general sinfulness, are evidence that sin is not to be limited 
to mere act, but that it includes something deeper and more permanent in 
the heart and the life (Ley. 1:3; of. Luke 2 ; 24), 

‘The sin-offering for sins of Ignorance (lev. 4: 14, %, St), the trespass-offoring for slog of 
‘omission (lev. 5:5, 6), and the burnt-offering to explate general sinfulness (lev. 1-3; of. 
‘Luke 2 : 22-24), all witness that sin Is not confined to mere act. See Ochler, O. T. Theology, 
1253; Schmid, BM, Theol, Ne Ly 1Mhy B81, 4k 485, Akt, 10K: Glaubensiebre, 
82210217; Julius Maller, Doctrine of ‘sin, 2:250-006; Edwards, Works, 3: 10-18, Ror 
the New School definition of xin, see Fitch, Nature of Sin, und Park, in Yb. Suc. 7: Si. 


B. From the common judgment of mankind. 


(a) Men universally attribute vice ns well as virtue not only to conscious 
and detiberate acts, but also to dispositions and states, Belief in something 
more permanently evil than acts of transgression is indicated in the common 
phrases, “hateful temper,” “‘ wicked pride,” ‘* bad character.” 

As the beatitudes Plat $: 1-12) ure pronounced, not upon acts, but upon dispositions of 
the soul, so the curses of the law are uttered not so much against single acts of trans 
gression as agmiost the evil affections from which they spring, Compare the "wyrks «f the 
fied” (Gal 5:19) with the "fruit of te Spint” (5:22), In both, dispositions and states pro- 
dominate. 

() Outward acta, indeed, are condemned only when they are regarded 
as originating in, and as symptomatic of, evil dispositions. Civil law pro- 
eeeds upon this principle in holding crime to consist, not alone in the 


external act, but also in the evil motive or intent with which it is performed. 

‘The mens reo is essential to the idea of crime. Tho “idle word" (Mal 12: 94) elaall bo 
brought into the judgment, not because it is so important in itself, but because It is a 
floating straw that indicates the direction of the whole current of the heart and life. 
Murder differs from homfclde, not in any outward respect, but siinply because of the 
motive that prompts it—and that motive isalwuys, in the last analysis, an evil disposition 
cor state, 


(ec) The stronger an evil disposition, or, in other words, the more it con- 
nects itself with, or resolves itself into, a sottled state or condition of the 
soul, the more blameworthy is it felt to be. This is shown by the distine- 
tion drawn between crimes of passion and crimes of deliberation. 

Edwards: Guilt consists in having one’s heart wroog, and in doing wrong from the 
heart." There is guilt in evil desires, even when the will combats them. But there i= 
greater guilt whon tho will consents, ‘The outward act may be in each case the same, 
but tho guilt of it 4 proportioned to the extent to which the evil disposition is settled 
and strong. 


(@) This condemning sentence remains the same, even although the 
origin of the evil disposition or state cannot be traced back to any con- 
scious act of the individual. Neither the general sense of mankind, nor 
‘the civil law in which this general sense is expressed, goes behind the fact 
of an existing evil will Whether this evil will is the result of personal 
transgression, or is a hereditary bins derived from generations past, this evil 
will is the man himself, and upon him terminates the blame. We do not 
exouse arrogance or sensuality apon the ground that they are family traits. 








IRE Zane nemteres. bn Donte a Oe ee ee 

cruel disposition. We repent in later years of alas of boyhood, whieh we only nvw x 

to be sins; and converted cannibals repent, after becoming Christians, of the sas ef 
beathendom which they once committed without & thought of thelr wickedness, 


(e) When any evil disposition has such strength in itself, or is 60 com 
bined with others, as to indicate a settled moral corruption in which n> 
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power to do good remains, this state is regarded with the deepest disappro 
bation of all. Sin weakens man’s power of obedience, but the can-not is! 
will-not, and is therefore condemnable, The opposite principle would lead 
to the conclusion that, the more a man weakened his powers by transgree 
sion, the less guilty he would be, until absolute depravity boeame absolute 
innocence, 


The boy who hates his fathor cannot change his hatred into love by a single setof 
will; but he isnot therefore innocent. Spontaneous and uncontrollable profanity is the 
‘worst profanity of all. It isa sign that the whole will, like a subterranean Kestecky 
river, is moving away from God, and that no recuperutive power is loft in the soal 
which can reach Into the doptha to reverse its course, See Dorner, 

M4; Shedd, Hist. Doot., 2: 72-22, 182-17; Richards, Lectures on Theology, 256-a0; Be 
wands, Works, £:13¢; Baird, Elohim Revealed, 43-22; Princeton Memys, 2:28 
Van Oosterzse, Dogmatios, 304. 


©. From the experience of the Christian. 


Christian experience is a testing of Scripture truth, and therefore is not an 
independent source of knowledge, It may, however, corroborate conclusions 
drawn from the word of God. Since the judgment of the Christian is formed 
under the influence of the Holy Spirit, wo may trast this more 
than the general sense of the world. We affirm, then, that just in propor- 
tion to his spiritual enlightenment and self-knowledge, the Christian 

(a) Regarda his outward deviations from God's law, and his evil inelins- 
tions and desires, as outgrowths and revelations of a depravity of nature 
which lies below his consciousness; and 


(6) Repents more deeply for this depravity of nature, which constitutes: 
his inmost character and is inseparable from himself, than for what he 
merely feels or does, 


In proof of those statements we appeal to the biographies and writings 
of those in all ages who haye been by general consent regarded as most 
advanced in spiritual culture and discernment, 


“ Intelligentia prima est, ut te noris peccatorem.” Compare David's experfenos & 
‘St: GO Bebold, thou desirest truth in the inward parts: And in the hidden part thou shalt male mo Korw winds "— 
with Paul's experience tn Kom T= 24—"0 wretched man thst Iam! who shall dalivwr me out of the ety af 
this death ?"—with Ieaiah’s experience (6:5), when in the presenes of God's glory he uses 
the words of the leper (lav. 13: 45) and calls himself “unclean,” and with Peter's experience 
(lake 58), when at the manifestation of Christ's miraculous power "he fell down at Jews amg 
saying, Depart from me; for fam 2 sinful man, 0 lor” So the publican cries, “God be mareifal te me te 
sianer" (Lake 18:13), and Paul calla hiinsetf the “ele” of sinners (1 Tm 1:15), It is evident 
that in none of these cases were (bere merely single acts of transgression in view; the 
humiliation and self-abhorrence wer in view of permanent states of depravity. Van 
Oosterace: “What we do outwamlly ts only the revelation of our inner nature." Tt 
may be doubted, indeed, whether any repentance is genuine which is not repentance for 
sin rather thon for ¢ne; compare John 16: 8—the Holy Spirit “will convict the world be rapeet st 
a 

Martensen, Dogmatics, 90: Lother during bis early experience “often wrote to Stan- 
pits: ‘Oh, my sins, my sins!* and yet in the confessional he could name no sins in par 
‘Ueular which he had to confess; #0 that It was chearly a sense of the general depravity 
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2 Inferences, 
In the light of the proceding discussion, we may properly estimste th 
elements of trath and of error in the common definition of sin as ‘the 
untary transgression of known law.” 
(a) _ Not all sin is voluntary as being n distinct and conscious volition ; toe 
evil . 


tions and desires which have themselves originated in will, *Voluntary’is 
a term broader than ‘ volitional," and includes all those permanent states of 
intellect and affection which the will has made what they are, Will, 
moreover, is not to be regarded as simply the faculty of volitions, but a 
primarily the underlying determination of the being to s supreme end. 
fll, a8 we have acen, includes preference (0Anxa, voluntas, Wille) aa well as volition 
(Hovds, artitrium, Wiltkiir). We do not, with Edwards and Hodge, remard the soil 
hilities aa states of the will, They are, however, in their character amd thotr object 
doterinined by the will, and so they may be called voluntary. ‘The permancet stateet | 
the will (New School “elective preference ™) is to be distinguished from the permantat 
states of the sensibilities (dispositions, or desires). But both ary volumtary beonme 
Doth are due to past decisions of the will, and “ whatever springs from will wo are re 
sponsible for” (Shedd, Discourses and Essays, 4). Julius Miller, 2: 61" We speak ot 
self-consclousness and reason as something which the ego has, but we identify the will 
with the ego, Noone would say, ‘my will has decided this or that,’ although we domy 
‘my reason, my conscience teaches ine this or that.’ ‘The will is the very unm bimsedf, 
ws Augustine mys: © Voluntas est in omnlbus; imo omnes nihil aliud quam vobustates 
sunt." 

For other statements of the relation of disposition to will, sce Aleunder, Moral Sch 
ence, 151—"*In regard to dispositions, we say that they are in a sense voluntary. ‘They 
properly belong to the will, taking the word in alurge sense. Th judging of the morality 
‘of voluntary acts, the principle from which they proceed is always included th our view 
and comes in for « large part of the bl se also pasos 201, 207, 208. Edwanis oa 
the Affections, 9: 1-22; on the Will, 3:4—The affections arc only certain modes of the 
‘exercise of the will.” A. A. Hodge, Outlines of ‘Theology, 4—" All sin ds voluntary, b 
the sense that all sia bas its root in the perverted dispositions, desires, and affections 
which constitute the depraved state of the will. But to Alexander, Kdwards, aud 
Hodge, we reply that the first sin was not voluntary in this sense, for there was no such 
depraved state of tho will from which it could spring. We aro responsible for dispeal 
tions, not upon the ground that they are a part of the will, but upon the ground that 
they are effects of will, in other words, that past decisions of the will have made team 
‘what thoy are, 


(8) Deliberate intention to sin is an aggravation of transgression, bat i 
is not essential to constitute any given act or feeling a sin. Those evil in- 
<linations and impulses which rise unbidden and master the soul before iti® 
well aware of their nature, are themselves violations of the divine law, snd 
indications of an inward depravity which in the case of each descendant of 
Adam is the chief and fontal transgression, 

Joseph Cook: “Only the surfach-water of the sea {8 penetrated with Hight, Beneath 
fb a half-lit region. Still further dawn is absolute darkness. We are greater than we 
know." Cf, FSi: 6; 19:12—"she inward parts. , the hidden part... hidden fhalte”— hidden not 
‘only from othens, but even from ourelres, 

(ec) Knowledge of the sinfulness of an act or feeling is also an aggrava- 
tion of transgression, but it is not essential to constitute it a sin. Moral 
blindness is the effect of transgression, and, as inseparable from corrupt 
affections and desires, is itself condemned by the divine law, 












THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLE OF SIN. 


We cannot excuse disobedience by saying: “I forgot." God's commindmont is: "Ra 
maamber''—ns ir Bx. 20:8; of, 2 Peta :S—" For this they wilfully forget.” “ Tenerantia logis neminons: 
exousat.” Rom, 2;12—" As many as bare sined without low shall also perish without law”; Luke 12: 48—"'he 
‘that Kosew ok, and did things worthy af stripes, bait be beaten (ehough) with few stripx” The alm of 
revelation and of preaching ts to bring man “to himeal{ " (of, Lake 1; 1T)—to show him what 
he has been doing and what he is. Goethe: * We are never deceived : we deceive our- 
elven" 


(ad) Ability to fulfil the law is not essential to constitute the non-fulfilment 
ain. Inability to fulfil the law is a result of transgression, and, a3 con- 
isting not in an original deficiency of faculty but in a settled state of the 
affections and will, it is itself condemnable. Since the law presenta the 
holiness of God as the only standard for the creature, ability to obey can 
never be the measure of obligation or the test of sin, 

Not power to the contrary, in the sense of ability to change all our permanent states 
‘by mere volition, is the basis of obligation and responsibility; for surely Satan's 
responsibility does not depend upon his power at any moment to turn to God and be 


holy. 

‘Definitions of Sin. Melancthon : Defectus vel inctinatio vel actio pugnans cum lege 
Del. Culvin: Hlegulitas, seu difformitas a lege. Holluz: Aberratto a loge divina, Hal- 
Jaz adds: " Voluntariness does not enter into the definition of in, generically con- 
sidered, Sin may be called voluntary, elther in respect to its cause, as it inheres in the 
will, or In respect to the aet, as it proceeds from deliberate volition. Here s the an- 
tithesis to the Roman Catholics and to the Socinians, the latter of whom define ia as 
# voluntary (f. ¢, a volitioual ] transgression of law"'—a view, say8 Hase ( Hutterus 
Kedivivus, Mth ed. 16-14), “which ia derived from the necessary methods of elvil 
tribunals, and which is incompatible with the orthodox doctrine of original sin.” 

‘On the New School definition of Sin, see Fulrohiid, Nature of Sin, in Hib. Sac. 25: 30- 
48; Whedon, in Bib. Sac., 19: 251, and On the Will, 2%. Per contra, see Hodge, Syst. 
‘Theol., 2; 180-19; Lawrence, Old School In N, B. Theol. in Bib, Suo., 20 ; 317-88; Jullus 
Miller, Doot. Sin, 1; 40-7; Nitesch, Christ, Doct, 216; Luthardt, Compendium der 
Dom. 14-15, 


TL Tar Essenrian Prtvorie oF Srv. 


The definition of sin as lack of conformity to the divine law does not 
exclude, but rather necessitates, an inquiry into the chameterizing motive or 
impelling power which explains its existence and constitutes its guilt, Only 
three views require extended examination. Of these the first two constitute 
the most common excuses for sin, although not propounded for this purpose 
by their authors: Sin is due (1) to the human body, or (2) to finite weak- 
ness, The third, which we regurd aa the Scriptural view, considers sin as 
(8) the supreme choice of self, or solfishness, 


1, Sin as Sensuousness, 


‘This view regards sin as the necessary product of man's sensuous nature 
«a result of the soul’s connection with a physical orgwnism. This is the 
view of Schleiermacher and of Rothe. 


For statement of the view here opposed, sce Schleicrmacher, Der Christliche Glaube, 
12961-%64+—"Sin ih a provention of the determining power of the spirit, caused by 
the independence (Selbstindigkelt) of the sensuous functions." Rothe, Dogmatik, 
1:900-08. The advocates of this view would sy that the child lives at first « life of 
sense, In which the bodily appetites are supreme. The senses are the avenues of all 
temptation, the physical domineors over the spiritaal, and the soul never shakes off the 
body. Sin is, therefore, a malarious exhalation from the low grounds of human natare, 
‘or, to use the words of Schlelermacber, “a positive opposition of the flesh to the spirit." 

19 








orgaciam, is also the reaponaible originator of human sin. 
‘This has been called the “ caged-eagle theory ” of man’s existence; it holds thats 
body is a prison only, or, a5 Plato expressed tt, “the tomb of the soul,” #0 that . 


a8 self-exaltation. Avarice, pear Ape rp r 
self-righteousness, unbelief, enmity to God, are none of them fleably 
and upon this principle are ineapable of explanation. 





of his relations with Kestner's wife in the “Sorrows of Werther,” and his 
Napoleon, when Wieland rejected with scorn the advances of the invader of his 
show Goethe to have been a very incarnation of heartleamess and selflahncss; 
Napoleon it hus been well said that “his self-sulficiency surpassed the 


Bode, Goothe's "Confessions of a Tewutiful Soul,” in Withelin Molater, are the 
artistic delineation of a character with which be had no toner sympathy, And the 
truthful epitaph to Napoleon was: “The little butchers of Ghent to Napo 
Great” [buteher). 
(e) It Jeads to absurd conclusions,—as, for example, that asceticisn, 
weakening the power of sense, must weaken the power of sin; that. 
becomes lews sinful a his senses fail with age ; that diseabodied spirits 
necessarily holy. 
Ascoticism only turns the current of sin in other directions.  Sptritan] pride: 
tyranny take the place of tleably desires. ‘Tho misor clutches his gold more olonel 
nearé death. Satan has no physical organism, yet he is the prines of evil, 
(@) Ttinterprets Scripture erroneously, Tn passages like Rom. 
cin vied év Enoi, vbr’ teorev bv Th capri pow, dyatéx—odps, or flesh, signifies, 
man’s body, but man’s whole being when destitute of the Spirit of 
The Scriptures distinctly recognize the seat of sin as being in the | 











nade man’s nature to tempt him (James 1 ; 13, 14), 
In the use of the term “teh” Soripture puts a stigma upon sin, and fotimates. 

human natury without God iss corraptible and perishable as the body would be: 

out the soul to inhabit it, ‘The “earnal mind,” or "mind of the fab” (Rom, 877), accontiagly 

tacang, not the sensual mind, but the mind which fs not under the control of te Holy 


, 
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Spirit, its true life. See Meyer, on 1 Cor. 1:2%—edpf "tho purely human clement tn 
man, as Opposed to the divine principle"; Pope, Theology, 2: t—edpt ~ “the whole 
being of man, body, soul, and spirit, separated from God and subjected to the creature"; 
Julius Miller, Proof-toxts, 19-—vspf = “human nature as living in and for itself, sun- 
dered from God and opposed to im." ‘The earliest and best statement of this view of 
the term cdpf is that of Julius Miller, Doctrine of Sin, 1; 206-33, especially B21, See 
also Dickson, St. Paul's Ose of the Terms Flesh and Spirit, 270, 27l—#ie¢ = “human 
natare without the mvevaa.,.. man standing by himself, or left to himself, over against 
God.... the natura man, conceived as not having yet received grace, or a8 not yet 
wholly under its influence." 


(e) Instead of explaining sin, this theory virtually denies its existence, 
—for if sin arises from the original constitution of our being, reason may 
recognize it as misfortune, but conscience cannot attribute to it guilt. 

Sin which in ite ultimate origin is necessary thing is no longer sin. On the whole 
theory of the sensuous origin of sin, see Neander, Planting and Training, 98, 428; 
Ernest!, Ureprang dor Stinde, 1: 20-274; Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 2; 182-147; Tullooh, 
Doctrine of Sin, 14—" That which is an inherent and necessary power in the creation 
cannot be a contradiction of its highest law.” 


2. Sin as Finiteness, 

This view explains sin as a necessary result of the limitations of man’s 
finite being. Asan incident of imperfect development, the frait of ignorance 
and impotence, sin is not absolntely but only relatively evil—an element in 
human education and a means of progress. 

‘This theory is advocated by Leibnitx, Théodicke, part j, # 20,31; Spinova, Ethics, part 
iy, prop. 20. Upon this view, ain is the blundering of inexperience, the thoughtlessness 
that takes evil for good, the ignorance that puts its fingers into the fire, the stumbling 
Without which one cannot learn to walk. It t* a fruit which is sour and bitter simply 
because It is immature, It isa means of discipline and training for something better— 


it is holiness in the germ, good in the maling—“ Erhebung des Menschen sur frojen 
Vernunft.” ‘The fall was a fall up, and not down. 


We object to this theory, that 


(a) It rests upon a pantheistic basia, as the sense-theory rests upon 
dualism. The moral is confounded with the physical; might is identified 
with right. Since sin is a necessary incident of finiteness, and creatures 
can never be infinite, it follows that sin must be everlasting, not only in the 
universe, but in each individual soul. 

Goethe, Carlyle, and Emerson are representatives of this view in literature. Goethe 
spoke of the “idleness of wishing to jump off from one’s own ahadow." Carlyle began 
by truth; then he worshiped sincerity ; atill Inter, will; finally, force, In 
our clvil war he was upon the side of the slave-holder, Confounding all moral distine- 
Hons, as he did tn bis later writings, ho was fit to wear tho title which he invented for 
another: “ President of the Heayen-and-Hell-Amalgamation Socicty.” Froude calls 
him a“ Calvinist without the theology" (a believer in predestination without grace? ). 
Emerson also was the worshiper of successful force. His panthelsm ts most manifest 
in his poems * Cupido” and" Brahma,” and in bis Essayson “Spirit " und on the “ Over- 
soul.” He thought the Africans not worth the saving, and he would treat them as he 
would treat the ants of one of thelr great ant-hills—step on them. His view of Jesus 
fs found in his Essays, ;263—"Jesus would absorb the race; but Tom Pine, or the 
coarsest blasphemer, helps humanity by resisting this exuberance of power,” Sin fan 
inseparable factor in the nature of finite things, ‘Tho highest archangel cannot be 
without it, Man in moral character Js the “asymptote of God." The throne of iniquity 
is set up forever In the universe. 


<6) Tt is inconsistent with known facts,—as for example, the following : 
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Not all sins are negative sins of ignorance and infirmity ; there wre ace 
of positive malignity, conscious transgressions, wilful and 
choices of evil. Increased knowledge of the nature of sin does not of tell 
give strength to overcome it; but, on the contrary, repeated acts of om 
scious transgression harden the beart in evil. Men of greatest mental yor 
era are not of necessity the greatest saints, nor are the greatost sinner met 
of least strength of will and understanding, 

Not tho weak but the strong are the greatest sinners. We do not pity Nero and Ges 
Dorgia for thelr weakness ; we abhor them for thelr crimes. Judas was an able mana 
practical administrator ; and Satan is a being of great naturul endowments Sin & eet 


shoply « weakoow—it Is alson power, A pantbhelstio philosophy should worship Sat 
most of all; for he is the truest type of codiess intellect and selfish strength, 


(c) Like the sense-theory of sin, it contradicts both consciences and Serip- 
ture by denying human responsibility and by transferring the blame of sin 
from the creature to the Creator. This is to explain ain, again, by denying 
ite existence. 

Oedipus said that his evil deeds had been suffered, mot done. Agamemnon, tn the 
Tad, aays the blame belongs, not to himself, but to Jupiter, and to fate, So sin blame 
everything and everybody but self. Gon 3: {~The woman whom toa pvest ts be with ma, sh gum 
sme of the wee, and { did eat" But self-vindicuting ts God-accusing. Made imperfect at the 
start, man cannot belp his sin, By the very fuct of his creation he is cut loose from 
God, ‘That cannot be sin which is n necemary outgrowth of human nature, which & 
not our act but our fate. Ty all this, the one answer Is found in Conscience, Conscience 
testifies that sin is not “das Gewordene,” but "das Gemachte," and that it-was his om 
act when man by tranggresaion fell. The Seriptures refer man’s ain, not to the Hirmite 
tons of his being, but to the freo-will of man bimself. On the theory here combatted, 
seo Miller, Doctrine of Sin, 271-205; Phitippl, Glaubenslehro, 3 : 125-131, 


8. Sin as Selfishness. 


‘We hold the essential principle of sin to be selfishness, By selfishness 
we mean not simply the exaggerated self-love which constitutes the anti- 
thesis of benevolence, but that choice of self as the supreme end which 
constitutes the antithesis of supreme love to God. That selfishness is the 
osnonce of sin may be shown as follows: 


A. Love to God is the easence of all virtue. The opposite to this, the 
choice of self os the supreme end, must therefore be the essence of sin. 

We are to remember, however, that the love to God in which virtue oi 
sists is love for that which is mout characteristic and fundamental in God, 
namely, his holiness, It is not to be confounded with supreme regard for 
God's interests or for the good of being in general, Not mere benevolence, 
bat Jove for God as holy, is the principle and source of holiness in man 
Since the love of God required by the law is of this sort, it not only dow 
not imply that love, in the sense of benevolence, is the essence of holiness 
in God,—it implies rather that holiness, or self-loving and self-affirming 
purity, is fundamental in the divine nature. From this self-loving al 
welf-affirming purity, love properly so-called, or the self-communicsting 
attribute, is to be carefally distinguished (see page 129), 

Bosauet, describing heathendom, saya: " Every thing was God but God himeetf.” Sis 
goes farther than this, and “Tam myself all things "not sinply aa Louis X¥I 


“Tam the state,” but: “1 the world, the universe, God.” Heine reprosalt 
Napoleon assaying Co the world: " Thou shalt have no other gods before me,” Comet 
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religion fe a “synthotie idealization of our existence”—a worship, not of God, but of 
humanity; and “the festival of humanity "among positivista ~ Walt Whitman's "I 
celebrate myself." The most thorough discussion of the essential principle of stn la that 
of Julius Muller, Doot, Sin, 1: M748. He defines sin as "a turning away from the love 
of God to self-seeking.” 

N. W. Tuylor holds that self-lowe is the primary cause of all moral action; that self- 
iahness {8 « differant thing, and consists not in making our own happiness our ultlioate 
‘end, which we must do if we aro moral beings, but In love of the world, and fn prefer- 
rag the world to God as our portion or chief good (see N.W. Taylor, Moral Govt,, 1:2 
26; 2220-24; and Rev. Theol., 14-162; Tyler, Letters on the New Haven Thooloxy, 12). 
‘We claim, on the contrary, that to make our own happines our ultimate ainy is itself 
sin, and the ewence of sin, As God makes bis holiness the ceatral thing, so we ure to 
live for that, loving self only in God and for God's sake, This love for God as holy is 
the essence of virtue. ‘The opposite to this, or supreme love for self, is sin. As the poet: 
writes: "I could not love thee, dear, so much, Loved I not honor more,” so Christian 
friends ean say : * Our loves in higher love endure.” The sinner raises seme lower ob- 
Jeot of instinct or desire to supremacy, reeundiess of God and his law, and this he does 
for no other reason than to gratify self. On the distinction between mere benevolence 
and the love required by God's law, see Hovey, God With (a. 167-200; Hopkins, Works, 
1:28; F.W. Robertson, Sermon I, Emerson: * Your goodness must have some edge 
to ft, else it is none." 

B, All the different formas of sin can bo shown to have their root in 
selfishness, while selfishness itself, considered as the choice of self as a 
supreme end, cannot be resolved into any simpler elements. 

(@) Selfishness may reveal itself in the elevation to supreme dominion 
of any one of man’s natural appotites, desires, or affections, Sensuality is 
selfishness in the form of inordinate appetite. Selfish desire takes the forms 
respectively of avarice, ambition, vanity, pride, aeccording as it is set upon 
property, power, esteem, independence, Selfish affection is falsehood or 
malice, according as it hopes to make others its voluntary servants, or re- 
gards them as standing in its way ; it is unbelief or enmity to God, according 
as it simply turns away from the truth and love of God, or conceives of 
God's holiness as positively resisting and punishing it. 

Augustine and Aquinas held the ewence of sin to be pride: Luther and Calvin re- 
warded its essence to be unbelief. Krethig ( Verstitnungslehre) regards it as“ world- 
love"; still others consider {tas enmity to God. In opposing the view thut sensuality 
ty the essence of sin, Julius Miller says; “Wherever we find sensuality, there we find 
selfishness, but we do not find that, where there is selfishness, there is always sensuality. 
‘Selfishness may embody itself in feshly lust or inordinate desire for the creature, but 
‘this last cannot bring forth spiritual sins which hare no element of sensuality in them." 

Covetousness or avarice makes, not sensual gratification Iteelf, but the things that 
may minister thereto, the object of pursuit, and in this last chase often loses sight of its 
original aim. Ambition ta solfish love of power ; vanity is selfish love of esteem, Pride 
ig but the self-complacency, self-sufficiency, and self-isolntion of m selfish spirit that 
desires nothing so much as unrestrained independence. Palschood originates in selfish- 
eas, first a8 self-deception, and then, since man by ain isolates himself and yet fn a 
‘thousind ways neods the fellowship of his brethren, as deception of others. Malice, the 
perversion of natural resentment (together with hatred and revenge), is the reaction 
of selfishness against those who stand, or are imagined to stand, in its way. Unbelief 
‘and cumity to God are effects of sin, rather than Its essence: selfishnons leads us first to 
doubt, and then to hate, the Lawgiver and Judge, Tacitus: “ Humani generis propeluin 
‘est odisse quem lieseris.” 


(0) Even in the nobler forms of unregenerate life, the principle of self- 
ishness is to be regarded os manifesting itself in the preference of lower 
ends to that of God’s proposing. Others are loved with idolatrous affection 
because these others are regarded as a part of self. That the selfish element 
is present even here, is evident upon considering that such affection does 
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not seek the highest interest of its object, that it often ceases when 
Race eS) th west in ee 


is ae seu ah a ane 
Sratem Theoloey, 7a 
the motive 
‘There 





translate me to hia throne, believe That I should only laten to his words To further say 
‘own ends." F. W. Robertson on Genesis, T—“He who sucrifies his pane eae | 
conscience, for another, pomerpebr tide aypeeye ir 

who prefers his dearest friend or bis beloved child to the call of duty, will e008: 

Gale sereen iment 6s bis Genres crkraeesisenince ete 
ohtld.”” In, S167 In those who Lave little lyra (fon Salta Galaga a pia 

—a soondary, in those who love much... The only true afection ice | 
ordinate to a higher." ‘Tru Lovols love toc the pont hl Yerkes 

Jove that seeks to make it holy, love for the mke of God and for the accomplishment of 
God's idew in bis creation. 





to God, were lacking in the most essential clement demanded by the law, were therefate 
infected with sin. Sioon the lew Sh daee oll gotion by foe hae 
‘no action of the unregencrate can be other than sin. ‘The ebony-treo Ss white i it 
outer circles of woody fibre; at heart it is black as ink 

‘On the various forms of sin ux manifestations of selfishness, see Julius MUller, 
Bin, 1; 47-188; Jonathan Rdwards, Works, 2:20, 200; Phillppi, Glau! 
Baird, Elobin Reveuled, 23-2; Stewart, Active and Moral Powers, IL-1; 
Moral Scienoe, 8-156, On the Roman Cathollo “Seven Deudly Sins” ( Pride, y 
Anger, Sloth, Avarice, Gluttony, Lam). se oe und Welte, Kirchentexiieoa, am 
Orby Shipley, Theory about Sin, preface, xvi-xvill. 


©. This view accords boat with Scripture, 

(a) The law requires love to God as its all-embracing requirement. 
Yat, 2: 37.89—tho command of love to God and man; Rom. 13; 8-40—"love hervfare isthe fill 
want of Ube Liew"; Gal. 5: 14-—"'the whole law is ful6lled in. one word. eran in this) Thea shalt lowe thy ney 
ssa thyself"; Jamas 8 : 8—" the royal law." 

(6) The holiness of Christ consisted in this, that he sought not his own 
will or glory, but made God his supreme end, 

John 55 90-—"'my Judement ix rigbtovin; brcanse T me mot mise own will, bat the will of him that seat aA”: 
‘Ty 8—"lla thet speaketh from himself aseketh his own glory bat he that seckth the glory of Sim (bat at bin 
same is tru and no warighvousness is in his"; Roe, 15: 3-— Chet also pleased not himself.” 

(c) ‘The Christian is one who has oemsed to live for self. 

Rom. 14) 7—'none of un livoth to Aiamsalf, and none dieth to Rima”; 2 or, 5:15—"'ha dnd Gar all, chat tp 
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‘which Live should no longer live unto themselves, but unto him who for their sakes died and rose aguin; Gal. 2; 
 Thave bem crucified with Olrist; and it is no longer I that five, but Christ fiveth in ms.” Contrast 2 Tim 3:2 
—" lovars of mf. 


(d) The tempter’s promise is s promise of selfish independence. 
Gen, 3: 5—" yosball be as God, knowing good and eri" 


(e) The prodigal separates himself from his father, and seeks his own 
interest and pleasure. 

‘Lake 15; 12, 13—""Give me the portion of thy substance... . gathered all together, and took his journey into s far 
country." 


(/) The ‘man of sin' illustrates the nature of sin, in ‘opposing and 
exalting himself against all that is called God.’ 

2 Them 253, 4—"tho man of sin... the son of perdition, he that opposeth and exaltoth himself against all that ix 
‘called God or Usst is worshipped; s» thst be wittath in the tample of God, setting Aimesif forth as God,” 


Sin therefore is not merely a negative thing, or an absence of love to God. 
It ia a fundamental and positive choice or preference of self, instead of God, 
a8 the object of affection and the supreme end of being. Instead of making 
Goi the centro of his life, surrendering himself unconditionally to God and 
possessing himself only in subordination to God’s will, the sinner makes 
‘self the centre of his life, sets himself directly against God, and constitntes 
‘his own interest the supreme motive and his own will the supreme rale. 

‘We may follow Dr. E. G. Robinson in saying that, while sin as a state is 
unlikeness to God, as a principle is opposition to God, and as an act is trans- 
gression of God's law, the essence of it always and everywhere is selfishness. 
At is therefore not something external, or the result of compulsion from 
without; it is a depravity of the affections and a perversion of the will, 
which constitutes man’s inmost character. 


See Harna, in Bib, Bac, 1%; 48—" Sin is essentially egotism or selfer, putting self in 
God's place, It has four prinetpal characteristics or manifestations ; (1) self-suMcienoy, 
instead of faith; (2) aelf-will, instead of submission; (8) self-seeking, instead of bene 
‘volence; (4) self-rightoousness, instead of hurnility and reverence." All sin Js either 
‘explicit or fmpliott "enmity against God" (Bom 8:7). All true confessions are ike David's 
4Px Sh: 4)-—"* Against theo, thee only have I sinned, And done this evil in thy sight." Of all sinners it might 
‘be said that they “Fight neither with small nor grest, but only with the king of Iarwal" (1K. 28» 31), 

Not every sinner fs conscious of this enmity. Sin is a principle in course of develop- 
ment, It is not yet ‘full-grown (James 1: 15—" the sin, wben it is full-grown, bringeth forth death)» 
Even now, as James Martineau hus suid: "If it could be known that God was dead, 
the news would cause but little excitement in the streets of London and Paris." But 
this Indifference easily grows, in the presence of threatening and penalty, into violent 
hatred to God and positive deflance of his law. If the sin which i# now bidden in the 
‘ainner's heart were but permitted to develop tteelf according to its own nature, it would 
pare eee Scag ele Benita pr ath 
of the moral universe. See Dwight, Works, Sermon 89. 





SECTION Ill,—UNIVERSALITY OF SIN, 


In showing that sin is universal in the human race, we divide our proof 
into two parts, In the first, we regard sin in its aspect as conscious viola- 
tion of law ; in the second, in ite aspect as a bias of the nature to evil, prior 
to or underlying consciousness, 
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1. Every HUMAN BEING WHO HAS ARRIVED AT MORAL CONSCIOUSNESS 
BAS COMMITTED ACTS, OR CITERISHED DISPOSITIONS, CONTRARY TO THE 
DIVINE LAW. 


1, Proof from Scripture, 


‘The universality of transgression is : 

(a) Set forth in direct statement of Scripture, 

£8: 4b—"thers St no man that winmith not”; Pa, 162 2—anter not into Jodemont with thy servant; Por im 
hy sight shall no man living be juslifid”; Prov. 20; 9—" Who can aay, Thave made my heart elm, Iam pure fre 
amy sin?" Yock 7: 20—" tarnly there ix net w rightecaa mas upon earth, thet doeth goed and winneth oot”; Rom, 3 = 
10, 12" There ls none righteous, oo, not oon... there is none that doath od, no, not 40 mach as one; 39, 20— 
“that every mouth may be stopped, and all the world may be brought undar the julgsmont of God : Because by the works 
‘of the law shall no lesb be Justided in his sight for rough the lew cumeth the knowledge of win"; 22—"for all 
Dave sinned, and fall sbort of the glory of Got" ; Gal. 2: 22-—‘the seriptare shut up all things under Joon 
2: 3—"If we may that we bare 20 sin, wy diosive ourmlves, and the truth is not inn” Compare Mat. 6 :12— 
“fergive us our dabts""—given as « prayer for all men; 4—"if ye forgive mex thir trepeamee"—the 
condition of our own forgiveness, Lake tf : 13—"If ye thea, being evil.” 


{b) Implied in declarations of the universal need of atonement, regene- 
tation, and repentance. 

Doiversal need of atonement: Mark 16) 46—" We that believeth and is baptined wball be stved” ( Marke 
16: 9-20, though probably not written by Mark, is nevertheless of canonical authority); 
Joho 3: 16-—""God a0 loved the wurid, that be gave bis only Dequtten Son, thal whomever belicveth in him sbould not 
pera”; 0: 50-—" This in the bread which cometh down out of eaves, that ® man may eat thereof, and mot dio” ; 
12; 47—"T cams not bo judge the workd, teat to eave the world”; Aste €:12—"'in none other is thare salvation; for 
neither is there any other name ander heaven. (hel is given among men, wherein we mast be ave.” Universal 
need of regeneration: John 3: 3, 5—" Buy & man be born anew, ho cannot see the Kingdom of Ged 
‘except «man be bora of -waier and the Spirit, be cannot enter into the kingvom of Got.” Universal nocd of 
ropentance: Acts 17; 20—" commandoth men thst they should all everywhere repent." 


(c) Shown from the condemnation resting upon all who do not accept 
Ohrist. 


Jobo 3: 1h“ be that detieveth not Bath been judged already, because be hath not believed on the name of the only 
Iogotia Sum of Got”; 6—"he Ube obepvth et the Sen thal not so lif, but the wrath of God abideth on him: 
Compare { loko $ : 10—the whole world lieth in the evil one.” 


(@) Consistent with those passages which at first sight seem to ascribe 
to certain men a goodness which renders them acceptable to God, where a 
closer examination will show that in each case the goodness supposed is 
either a merely imperfect and fancied goodness, or else a goodness resulting 
from the trust of a conscious sinner in God's method of salvation. 

Jn Mat 9:2—"They thet are whole bave no awl of a physician, but they thst are sick —Jesus means 
‘those who in their own esteem are wholo; cf. 12—"! cme not to call the righteous, but sinners” e 
“if any were truly righteous, they would not need my salvation ; if they think them 
selves 40, they will not eare to seek it" (An. Par. Bib). In Labs 10: 30-37—the parable of 
the good Samaritan—Jesus intimates, not that the good Samaritan was not a sinner, but 
‘that there were saved sinners outside of the bounds of Isracl. 

‘ation be that fared bim, and ~worketh ropbtooumnens, is seopable to him "—Peter 


aayed; and Peter was sent to tell him of the fuot, and of the method, of his salvation i 
Christ. Tr. Res. 2) 14—"fer when Oenlllin that have set the law do by stare the things of the Inv, these not 
‘beving the law, are a law unto themalves''—ie is only sald that in certain respects the obedience of 
these Gentiles shows that they have an unwritten law in their hearts: it is not said that 
they ‘obey the law and therefore have no sin—for Paul says immediately after 
{Ress 3:9) —" we Deore lal Wo the ehargy beth of Jews nad Gronks, that they ary all under en,” 

So with regard to the words “perfeet” and “uprigh,” ns applied to godly men. We shall see 
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when we come to consider the doctrine of sinctification, that the word ™perlée" as ap- 
plied to spiritual conditions already attained, signifies only a relative perfection, equiva~ 
lent to sincere piety or maturity of Christian Judgment, in other words, the perfection 
‘of & sioner who has long trusted in Christ, and in whom Christ has overcome his chief 
defects of character. Soe t Gur. 8: 6—" we mpeak ‘wisdom among the perfect" (Am, Rew. “among them 
that ure full-grown”); Phil. 3: 15—"Lat us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded” —t, ¢. to press to= 
ward the goul—a goal expressly sald by the aposties to be not yet attained (¥. 114), 


2. Proof from hiatory, observation, and the common judgment of 
mankind. 


(a) History witnesses to the universality of sin, in its accounts of the 
universal prevalence of priesthood and snerifice. 

‘Bee references In Luthardt, Fund. Traths, 161-172, 35-359. Baptist Review, 1882: 43— 
“Plutarch speaks of the tear-stained eyes, the pallid and woe-beone countenances 
which ho soes at the public altars, men rolling themselves In the mire and confessing 
thelrsins, Among the common people the dull feeling of guilt was too real to be shaken 
off or laughed away.” 


(5) Every man knows himself to have come short of moral perfection, 
and, in proportion to his experience of the world, recognizes the fact that 
every other man has come short of it also. 
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(e) ‘The common judgmont of mankind declares that there ia an element 
of selfishness in every human heart, and that every man is prone to some 
form of sin. This common judgment is expressed in the maxima: “No 
man is perfect”; ‘* Every man has his weak side,” or “his price”; and 
every great name in literature has attested its truth. 


‘Seneca, De Lra, 3; 36—" We are all wicked. What one blames in another be will find 
in his own bosom. We live among the wicked, ourselves being wicked"; Ep.,2—"No 
one bas strength of himself to emerge [frou this wickedness ]; some one must needs: 
bold forth a hand; some one must draw us out." Ovid, Met. 7: 10—“T see the things: 
that are better and 1 approve them, yet I follow the worse,..... We strive oven after 
‘that which {* forbidden, and we desire the things that are denied," Cloero: * Nature 
has given us faint eparks of knowledge: we extingulsh them by our lmmoralities.”” 

Goethe: “I see no fault committed which T too might not have committed.” Dr. 
Johnson: “Byery man knows that of himself which he dare mot tell to his deurest 
friend." Thackeray showed himself a master in fotion by having no heroes; the para~ 
gons of virtue belonged to a eruder age of romance, So George Eliot represents life 
‘correotly by setting before us no perfect charactérs; all act from mixed motives. Car- 
tyle, hero-worshipper as he was inclined to be, is anid to have become disgusted with 
euch of his heroes before be finished his biography. 

Every man will grant (1) that he isnot perfect in moral character; (2) that love to 
God has not been the constant motive of his actions, ¢, ¢, that be has been to some 
degree selfish; (3) that be bas committed at least one known violation of conscience. 
Shedd, Sermons to the Natural Man, 86, 8T—"Those theorists who reject revealed re- 
gion, and remand man to the first principles of ethics nod morality as the only religion 
‘that he needs, send him to a tribunal that damns him”; for itis simple fact that "no 
human creature, in any country or grado of clvilization, has ever glorified God to the 
extent of his knowledge of God.” 


8. Proof from Christian experience, 

(a) In proportion to his spiritual progress does the Christian recognize 
evil within him, which but for divine grace might germinate 
and bring forth the most various forms of outward transgression, 

‘Soe Goodwin's Experienoe, in Baird, Elohim Revealed, 400: Goodwin, member of the 











only eranagres 
eae 7 be ho Some ot alloy font a ely see eee ito hie ow 
heart." Jon Newton sees the murderer led to execution, and eayn: * bet for 
(tho grace of God, goes John Newton!" Count de Maistre: "1 do not Know what the 
‘heart of a villain may be—T only know that of @ virtuous man, - 
‘Tholuck on the fiftieth anniversary of his professorahip at Halle, said to’ 

“In roview of God's manifold blessings, the thing I #eem most to thank bim for is the 
conviction of sin. 


{®) Since those most enlightened by the Holy Spirit recognize them- 
selves as guilty of unnumbered violations of the divine law, the absences of 
any consciousness of sin on the part of unregenerate men must be regarded 
a8 proof that they are blinded by persistent transgression, 

It is 4 remarkable fact that, while those who are enlightened by the Bored 
who are actually overcoming thelr sins see more and more of the evil of hearts: 
and Hives, those who are the slaves of sin see less and lose of that evil, and often deny 
that they are sinners at all. Bouma, In Kia Qontwsioes. 600 eet eres 
itself noods to be confessed. Ho glosses over bis vices, and magnifies his virtues. “ 
woers'" he $058, "can cosne'ta the Herons St Od a8 ar'"h dah eee 
Rousseau.’ . .... Let the trumpet of the last Judgmentsound when itwill: Twill present 
myself before the Sovereign Judgo with this book tn my band, and T will any aloads 
“Here is what I did, what I thought, and what I was." “Ab,” sald he, Just before be 
‘expired, “ JP nt’ thon, wonachng Bhawet op thesAleneuts be eck etna 

1" addressing bimeel ni ey 
theta am gto ev Ue Pack ee omen et ew 


all, Wore legitimate, be sent off to the foundling hospital as soon as they were bors, 
‘thus casting thom upon tho charity of strangers, Hie 5st say “pee 
ous, hypocritical, and blasphemous. And In his Confessions, he reboarses the exciting 
‘scenes of his life in the spirit of the bold adventurer, Sec N. M. Williams, in Bap. Be- 
view, art.: ousseau, from which the substance of the above ts taken. 

Edwin Forrest, when accused of being converted in a religious revival, wrote an 
{indignant denial to the public press, saying that he bad nothing to regrot; his eins were 
those of omission rather than commission; he had always acted upon the prineiple of 
loving bis friends and hating his enemies: and trusting in he fasten eer 
meroy of God, he hoped, when he left this earthly aphere, to ‘ wrap the drapery of hie 
couch about him, and lie down to pleasant dreams.’ And yet no man of his time wat 
‘more arrogant, self-sufficient, licentious, revengeful. It has been well said that “the 
greatest of sins is to be conscious of none.” 

‘The following reasons may be sugested for men’s unconsciousness of their sins: 
1. We never know the force of any evil passion or principle within us, until we beyin to 
resist it. 2. God's providential restraints upon ain have hitherto prevented ite full de- 
velopment. 3. God's judgments agafoat sin have not yot beon mado manifest. 4 Sin 
itself has a blinding influence upon the mind. 5 Only he who has been saved from the 
penalty of sin is willing to Jook into the abyss from which he bas been reecucd.—That « 
man fs unconselous of any sin is therefore only proof that be ts a great and 
tranggressor. This is also the most hopeless feature of his case, since for one who 
realizes his sin there is no salvation. In the light of this troth, we eee the amazing grace 
of God, not only in the gift of Christ to die for sinners, but in the gift of the Holy Spirit 
to convince men of thelr sins and to lead them to aooept the Savior. See Jutitis 4Uler, 
Doctrine of Sin, 2: 248-20; Edwards, Works, 2: 2%; John Caird, Reasons for Men's 
Unconsciousness of their Sins, in Sermons, 3; Rowland Hil: “The devil makes tittle 
of ain, that he may retain the sinner,” 
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N.W. Taylor, Coneio ad Clerum, quoted in H. B. Smith, System, 281—* We wee by 
nature suck that we became through our own act children of wrath.” “But,” 
Smith, “if the apostic had meant this, he could have sald so; there is a proper Grek 
work for ‘became’: the word which {s used can only be rendered *were.'" Bo {09.75 
—" alee were your children snckas”—implies that, apurt from the operations of grace, al mm 
are defiled In virtue of their very birth from a corrupt stock. 

For the proper interpretation of Bph. 2:4, see Julius Mililer, Doct. of Sin, 2:27% at 
Commentarics of Harlem: and Olshausen. See also Philippl, Ghawbenslobre, 3: 215 ap, 
and Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 1:20. Per contra, see Reums, Christ Thea 
in Apost. Age, 2:20, 70-44; Wels, Bib. Theol. N. 'T., 230, 


©. Death, the penalty of sin, is visited even upon those who have never 
exercised a personal and conscious choice (Rom. 5:12, 14). This text im 
plies that (a) Sin exists in the case of infants prior to moral conscionsnes, 
and therefore in the natute, as distinguished from the personal activity. 
(6) Since infants die, this visitation of the penalty of ain upon them marks 
the ill-desert of that nature which contains in itself, though undeveloped, 
the germs of actual transgression. (¢) Tt is therefore certain thnt « sinfal, 
guilty, and condemnable nature belongs to all mankind. . 

‘Rom 5: 13-14— “Therefore ax through one man sin entered inte the world, and desth throng sim; ant eres 
‘Passed toto all men, for that all sinned »—for wntil the law sin was in the world y but sm im mot Spatial wen thew 
0 law, Boverthelems death reigned frum Adam until Moon even over thom that had not sinued after the Eheim 
Adam's rameresion”—that is, over those who, like Infants, had never personally and oo0- 
selously sinned. See a more full treatment of these last words, in connection with a 
exegesis of the whole passage—Rom, 5: 12-10—under the head: “ Tmputation of Stn." 

N.W. Taylor maintained that infants, prior to moral agency, are not subjeots of the 
moral government of God, any more than are animals. In this he diseupreed with Bl 
wards, Bellamy, Hopkins, Dwight, Smalley, Griffin. See Tyler, Letters on N, B. Theal. 
4, 182-142—" To say that animals dio, and therefore death can be no proof of ain én infurts, 
is to take Infidel ground. ‘The infidel has just as cood @ right tosay: Because animale 
die without being sinners, therefore adults may. If death may reign to sich an aieem 
ing extent over the buman race and yet be no proof of ain, then you adopt the principle 
that death may reign to nay extent over the universe, yet never oun be made # proof of 
in in ony case.” We reserye our full proof that physical death ts the penalty of sin tf 
the section on Penalty as one of the Consequences of Sin. 


ANTHROPOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF MAN, 


2, Proof from Reason. 


‘Three facts demand explanation: (a) The universal existence of sinful 
dispositions in every mind, and of sinfol sets in every life, (6) "The pre 
ponderating tendencies to evil, which necessitate the constant education of 
good impulses, while the bad grow of themselves. (c) The yielding of the 
will to temptation, and the actual violation of the divine law, in the case of 
every human being so soon as he reaches moral consciousness. 

Renson seeks an underlying principle which will reduce these multitudi- 
nous phenomena to unity. As we are compelled to refer common physial 
and intellectual phenomena to a common physical and intellecthal natu, 
80 we are compelled to refer these common moral phenomena to a common 
moral nature, and to find in it the cause of thia universal, spontaneons, and 
all-controlling opposition to God and his law, The only possible solntion 
of the problem is this, that the common nature of mankind is corrupt, or, it 
other words, that the human will, prior to the singlo volitions of the indi- 
vidual, is turned away from God and supremely set upon self-gratification. 
This unconscious and fundamental direction of the will, as the source of 
actual sin, must itself be sin; and of this sin all mankind are partakera 
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302 ANTHROPOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF MAN, 
SECTION IV.—ORIGIN OF SIN IN THE PERSONAL ACT OP ADAM, 


‘With regard to the origin of this sinful nature which is common to the 
race, and which is the occasion of all actual tranagressions, reason affords 
no light, The Scriptures, however, refer the origin of this nature to that 
free act of our first parents by which they turned away from God, corrupted. 
themselves, and brought themselves under the penalties of the law. 


L Tue Semtrrvnat Account or rim Temrrariox axp Fant m Grx- 
uss 3 ; 1-7. 


1. Its generat character not mythical or allegorical, but historical, 


We adopt this view for the following reasons :—(a) There is no intima- 
tion in the account itself that it is not historical. (6) Ass part of « histor- 
ical book, the preaumption is that it is itself historical, (c) The later 
Scripture writers refer to itas.a veritable history even in its details. (d) Par- 
ticular features of the narrative, such as the placing of our first parents in 
a garden and the speaking of the tempter through a serpent-form, aro 
incidents suitable to man's of innocent but untried childhood. 
(ce) This view that the narrative is historical does not forbid our assuming 
‘that the trees of life and of knowledge were symbols of spiritual truths, 
while at the same time they were outward realities. : 


Bee Jobs 8: 4—" Yo are of your father the devil, und the insta of your fatter it is your will w do, He was srur- 
derer froca the beginning, and rlandeth not n the trath, becanse there is no truth in him. When be speaketh lie, be 
speaketh of his own, for be isa liar and ths father thereof"; 2 Cor. 11 : 3" the serpent beguilod Svein bis craftinem 
Ror. 20; 2—" the dragon, the old serpent, which is the Devil and Satan.” 

Tofantile and innocent man found his fit place and work in « garden. The language 
‘of appearances Is doubtless used. Satan might enter into a brute-form, and might 
appear to speak through ft. In all languages, the stories of brutes speaking show that 
such a temptation is congruous with the condition of early man. Asiatic myths agree 
in representing the serpent as the emblern of the spirit of evil, The tree of the knowl~ 
‘edge of good and evil was the symbol of God's right of eminent domain, and indicated 
that all belonged to him. It is not-necessury to suppose that it waa known by this name 
before the fall’ By means of it came to know good, by the loss of it; to know 
evil, by bitter experience ; ©. H. M.: “To know good, without the power to do it; to 
know evil, without the power to avold it." Bible Com,, 1 :40—The tree of life was aym 
bol of the fact that “2ife is to be sought not from within, from bimeetf, in his own. 
arse Seeing Bk rs Hens ai iboad kom pe fein Mn who Path Sh 








‘tn himself, 

As the water of baptisin and the bread of the Lord's supper, though themselves eom~ 
mon things, are aymbolio of the greatest truths, so the tree of knowledge and the tree 
of life were sacramental, Mcflvaine, Wisdom of Holy Scripture, ®-141—" The two trees: 
represented good und evil. ‘The probibition of the latter was a declaration that. man of 
himself could not distinguish between good and evil, and must trust divine guidance. 
Satan urged map to discern between good und evil by his own wisdom, and so become 
independent of God, Sin is the attempt of the creature to exercise God's attribute of 
discerning and choosing between good and evil by his own wisdom. It is therefore 
self-conceit, self-trust, sel f-nuertion, the preference of bis own wisdom and will to the 
wisdom and will of God.” Melivaine refers to Lord Bacon, Works, 1: &, 1M. See also 
Pope, Theology, 2: 10,11; Boston Lectures for 1871: 4, 81. For the mythical or alle- 
gorical explanation of the narrative, see Hase, Huttorus Redivivus, 164, 165, and Nitzach, 
‘Christ, Doot., 218. 


2. The course of the temptation, and the resulting fall, 
The stages of the temptation appear to have been as follows : 
(a) An appeal on the part of Satan to innocent appetites, together with 
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‘but a little drop of sin Fe ee era Se ae Jo, at eventide a world 
drowned!" Furrar, Fall of Man ; “The guilty wish of one woman has swolies into 
irremediable corruption of a world.” See Oehler, 0. T. Theology, 1: 281; Milter, 
‘Sin, # : 331-385 ; Edwards on Orfginal Sin, part 4, chap. 2 


ANTHROPOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OP MAN. 


TL Drericvrtims conxscrep wirs THE FAbt CONSIDERED AS 
onan act or ADAM. 


1. How could a holy being fall? 


Here we must acknowledge that we cannot understand how the tint 
unholy emotion could have found lodgmentins mind that was set supremely 
upon God, nor how temptation conld have overeome a soul in which thes 
were no unholy propensities to which it could appeal. The mere power 
choice does not explain the fact of an unholy choice, The fact of al 
desire for sensuous and intellectual gratification does not explain how thir 
desire came to be inordinate, Nor does it throw light upon the matter, & 
resolve this fall into a deception of our first parents by Satan. ‘Ther 
yielding to such deception presupposes distrust of God and alienstion fron 
him. Satan's fall, moreover, since it must have been uncaused by temptr 
tion from without, is more difficult to explain than Adam's fall. 

But sin is an existing fact. God cannot be its author, either by creating 
man’s nature so that sin was a necessary incident of its development, or by 
withdrawing a supernatural grace which was necessary to keep aman holy, 
Reason, therefore, has no other recourse than to secept the Seripture dor 
trine that sin originated in man's free act of revolt from God — the net of a 
will which, though inclined toward God, was not yet confirmed in virtue 
and was still capable of a contrary choice. The original possession of mech 
power to the contrary seoms to be the necessary condition of probation and 
moral development. Yet the exercise of this power in a sinful dirootics 
ean never be explained upon grounds of reason, since sin is essentially 
unreason. It is an act of wicked arbitrariness, the only motive of which ® 
the desire to depart from God and to render self supreme. 

Sin is a “myeury of lawlenen” (2 Them 2-7), at the beginning, as well as at the end. New 
der, Planting and Training, 283—"" Whoever explains ato, nullifies it.” Man's power af 
the beginning to choose evil does not prove that, now that he has fallen, be bas equal 
power of himself permanently to choose good. Because man bas power to cast Bimself 
from the top of a precipice to the bottom, it docs not follow that he has equal power 
transport himself from the bottom to the top, 

Hodge, Exsays and Kertews, a—" There is a broud difference between the commence 
ment of holiness and the commencement of sin, and more fs necesmry for the former 
than for the latter. An act of obedience, if it is performed under the mere impulse of 
self-lovo, i# virtually no act of obedience. Tt is not performed with any intention i> 
obey, for that 1s holy, and cannot, according to the theory, precedes the mot. fut am set 
of disobedience, performed from the desire of happiness, is rebellion. The cases ane 
surely different. If, to please myself, 1 do what God commands, it is not holiness; bet 
if, to please myself, 1 do what he forbids, it issin. Besfdes, no creature is immutable. 
Though created holy, the taste for boly enjoyments may be overcome by & temptation 
sufficiently insidious and powerful, and a selfish motive or feeling excited fn the mind 
Neither is a sinful character immutable. By the power of the Holy Spirit, the trathe 
may be clearly presented and so effectually applied as to produce that change whiob ise 
called regeneration; thut Is, to call into existence a taste for holiness, so that itis hom 
for Its own sake and not as « mneans of happinces.” 

Hf, B. Smith, System, 26¢—""The state of the caso, as far as we can cuter foto Adame 
experience, is this: Before the command, there was the state of love without the 
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covil will, self-determined against God, can turn temptation into an 
of rain. 
As the sun's heat hus no tendency to wither the plant rooted in deep and moat 


#0 temptation has in Itself no 
“Geld wpa the rocky places, where they ad not mse earth” (Mat 33; § 6), Chat * were acarvieé ~ wien 
we ries”; and our Lord attributes thelr failure, not to the sun, but to thelr ack of 
‘and of Sofi: “Baazse they bad ne rast ~ because they had a0 deqans of marth" The sane 
which oxcasions the ruin of the false diset ple stimulates to sturdy growth the 
the true Christian. Contrast with the temptation of Adam the temptation of 
Adam bad overything to plead for God, the garden and its dotights, while Christ kal 
‘everything to plead against him, the wilderness and its privations. But Adam hud sm 
fidence in Satan, while Christ had confidence in God; and the result wus im the forse 
case defeat, in the latter victory, See Baird, Blohim Revealed, 38-390, 


3. How could a penalty ao great be justly connected with disobedt 
ence (0 0 slight a command ? 

To this question we may reply : 

(a) So-slight » command presented the best test of the spirit of obeitiencn 

‘Clooro: “ Purva res est, at magon culpa." ‘The child's persistent disobedience In cot 
aingle respect to the mother’s command shows that in all bis other acts of seeming 


obedience he does nothing for bis mother’s ske, but all for bis own sake—shows & 
other words, that he does not possess the spirit of obedionce in a single act, 


(6) The external command was not arbitrary or insignificant in {ts su» 
stance, It was a concrete presentation to the human will of God's claim t 
eminent domain or absolute ownership. 

Jobo Hall, Lectures on the Religious Use of Property, 10—" It sometimes happet 
that ownors of land, meaning to give the use of it to others, without alienating 
Impose # nominal runt—a quit-rent, the passing of which acknowledges the recipient # 
owner and the occupier as tenant. This ts understood in all landa In many an ol 
English deed ‘three barloy-corns,” ‘a fat capon,” or *a shilling” is the considerstiet 
which permanently recognizes the rights of lordship, God taught man by the fortie 
den tree that be was owner, that man was occupier. Heselected the matter of property 
to be the fest of man's obedience, the outward and sensible sign of a right wtate of beat 
toward God; and when mu put forth bis hand and did eat, he denied God's ownership 
ond userted iis own. Nothing rewalned but to eject bin.” 


(e) The sanction attached to the command shows that man was not left 
ignorant of its moaning or importance, 

Gan. 2: 7—"Tn the day that thon toot thereof thon halt warsly is.” 

(d) The act of disobedience was therefore the revelation of a will thar- 
oughly corrupted and alienated from God—a will given over to ingratitude. 
unbelief, ambition, and rebellion. 

‘The motive to disobedience was not appotite, but the ambition to be as god Tht 
outward act of eating the forbidden fruit was only the thin end of the wedge, behind 
which lay the whole mass—the fundamental determination to isolate self and te sou 
personal pleasure regardicss of God and his law. So the wat under conviction for si 
commonly clings to some single passion or plan, only balf-conselous of the thot that 
opposition to God in one thing i oppoaltion tn all. 













TH. Cowsrgursors or rae Fant, 30 PAR AS Resrnors ADAM. 
1. Death,—This death was twofold. It was partly: 


A. Physical death, or the separation of the soul from the body,—The 
seeds of death, naturally implanted in man's constitution, began to develope 
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the setting up of outward barriers between man and his Maker ( 
and sacrifice). 
“In die Welt hinausyestossen, Stebt der Mensch verlassen da.” Though God) 
Adan and Evo, be did not curse them as he did the serpent, Their exchasion 
tree of Life was a matter of benevolence as well aa of Justion, for It prov 
immortality af ain. 


intended to illustrate to man the nature of that eternal death from wt 
now needed to sock deliverance, 

At the gates of Edon, there seems to have been a manifestation of God's 

ited 

offerings “unto the Lord" (Gen. 4: 4.4), and when Cain fled, be is said to have geme out 
Ube promance of the lord (Gen. 4-16). On the consequences of the fall to Adam, see 7 
Works, 2=200-405; Hopkios, Works, 1: 206-28; Dwight, Theology, 1; @-434; 
Instivutes, 2: 19-42; Martenson, Dogmatica, 155-173; Van Oosterzec, Dogmation, 





SECTION V.—IMPUTATION OF ADAM'S SIN TO HIS ‘POSTERITY, 


We have seen that all mankind are sinners; that all men are by 
depraved, guilty, and condemnable ; and that the tranagression of our ft 
parents, so far as respects the human race, was the first sin. We have 
to consider the connection between Adam's sin and the depravity, 
condemnation of the race. 

(a) The Scriptures tench that the transgression of our first parenta ein 
stitated their posterity sinners (Rom, 56 :19—" through the one 
disobedience the many were made sinners"), no that Adam's sin is im 
reckoned, or charged to every member of the race of which he was the 
and head (Rom. 5: 16—' the judgment came of one [offenee] unto co 
nation”), It is because of Adam's sin that we are bora depraved | 
subject to God's penal inflictions (Rom, 5 :12—" through one man 
entered into the world, and death through ain"; Eph, 2 :3—‘by 
children of wrath”). ‘Two questions demand answer,—first, how 
be responsible for a depraved nature which we did not personally and. 
sciously originate; and, secondly, how God can justly charge to our. 
the sin of the first father of the race. These questions are sub 
the same, and the Scriptures intimate the true answer to the 
they declare that ‘tin Adam all die” ees Cor. 15: 22) and ‘that 
passed unto all men, for that all | 
entered into the world” (Rom. 6 : 12). 
























terity, wi et end ot Saat gh oat ee ( 
their organic unity, the sin of Adam is the sin of the race, 
‘The steps of our treatment thus far are as follows: 1. God's holiness tx 





men have this impure nature, 5, Adam orlyinated this impure nature. In the pte 
soction we expect toudd; 6, Adam and weare onc; and, in the succeeding section 
complete the doctrine with: 7. ‘The guilt and penalty of Adum’s sin are ours. 
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(8) According aa we regard this twofold problem from the point of view 
of the abnormal human condition, or of the divine treatment of it, we may 
call it the problem of original sin, or the problem of impntation. Neither 
of these terms is objectionable when its moaning is defined. By imputa- 
tion of sin we mean, not the arbitrary and mechanical charging to a man of 
that for which he is not naturally responsible, but the reckoning to a man of 
a guilt which is properly his own, whether by virtue of his individual acts, 
or by virtue of his connection with the race. By original sin we mean that 
participation in the common sin of the race with which God charges us, in 
virtue of our descent from Adam, its first father and head. 


‘We should not permit our use of the term ‘Imputation ' to be hindered or prejudiced 
‘by the fuct that certain schools of theology, notably the federw) school, have attached 
to it an arbitrary, external, and mechanical meaning—holding that God imputes sin to 
‘to men, not becaune they are sinners, but upon the ground of « legal Action whereby 
Adum, without their consent, was made their representative. We shall see, on the con~ 
‘trary, that (1) in the case of Adam's sin imputed to us, (2) in the case of our sins 
imputed to Christ, and (3) in the oase of Christ's righteousness itp puted to the believer, 
there is always » realistic basis for the imputation, namely, & real union, (1) between 
Adam and bis desoondants; (2) between Christ and the race; and (3) between believers 
and Christ, such as gives In each case community of life, and enables us to say that God 
imputes to no man what does not properly belong to him. 


{c) There are two fundamental principles which the Scriptures already 
cited seem clearly to substantiate, and which other Scriptures corroborate. 
‘The first is, that man’s relations to moral law extend beyond the sphere of 
conscious and actual transgrossion, and embrace those moral tendencies and 
qualities of his being which he has in common with every other member of 
the race, The second is, that God's moral government is a government 
which not only takes account of persons and personal acts, but also recog- 
nizes race-responsibilities and inflicts race-penalties ; or, in other words, 
judges mankind, not simply as a collection of separate individuals, bat also 
a an organic whole, aveiols ean. srllacntvely, Ereae Spm) God and ineur the 
curse of his violated law. 


On race-responaibility, sce H. 2. Smith, System of Theology, 28-92—"No one can 
apprehend the doctrine of original sin, nor the doctrine of redemption. who inaists that 
the whole moral government of God has respect only to individual desert, who dors not 
allow that the moral government of God, a# moral, has a wider scope and larger rela- 
tions, 80 that God may dispense suffering and happiness (in bis all-wise and inscrutable 
providence ) on other grounds than that of personal merit and demerit. The dilemma 
bere is: the facts connected with native depravity and with the redemption through 
Christ either belong to the moral government of God, or not. If they do, then that 
government has to do with other considerations than those of personal merit and de- 
merit (since our disabilities in consequence of ain and the grace offered in Christ are 
not In any sense the result of our personal choice, though we do choose in our rele 
tons to both), If thoy do not belong to the moral government of God, where shall we 
sign them? To the phyxical? That certainly cannot be, To the divine sovercigaty ¥ 
But that does not relieve any difficulty ; for the question still remains, Is that sov- 
ereignty, us thus exercised, just or unjust? We must take one or the other of these. 
‘The whole (of «in and gruce) is either a mystery of sovercignty—of mere omnipotence 
—or # proceeding of moral government, The question will arise with respect to grace 
na well a8 to sin: How oan the theory that all moral government bas respect only to the 
merit or demerit of personal acts, be applied to our Justification? If wll sin tein sinning, 
‘with m personal desert of everlasting death, by parity of reasoning all holiness must 
consist in a holy choiee with personal merit of eternal life, We say then, generally, that 
all definitions of sin which mean a sin are irrelevant here,” Dr, Smith quotes Edwards, 
2:300—"Original sin, the innate sinful depravity of the heart, includes not only the 
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‘Ay at the outset, however, that our view, and, as we believe, the Scriptural 
requires us aleo to bold: (1) that actual sin, fn which the personal agent 


this depravity was caused by an original and conscious act of free will, when the mcr 
revolted from God in Adam. Over against the maxim,“ All sin consists im sinning," ¥t 
Put the more correct statement ; Personal sin consists in sinning, but fm Adam's tt 
sinning the race also sinned, 60 that io Adem all die” (4 Oor 15: 22). 


(d@) There is a race-sin, therefore, as well asa personal sin; and that mor 
ain was committed by the first father of the race, when he comprised the 
whole race in himself. All mankind since that time bave been born # 
the state into which he fell—a state of depravity, guilt, and condemnation 7 
‘To vindicate God's justice in imputing to us the sin of our first father, may 
theories have been devised, a part of which must be regarded as only 
attempts to evade the problem, by denying the facts set before us in the 


Scriptures. Among these attempted explanations of the Seripture silt 
mania, yo, proceed to examine the six theories which seem most worthy ¢ 
attention. 


‘Tho first three of the theories which we discuss may be suid to be ewasions of the | 
problem of original sin; all, in one form or another, deny that God imputes to all me 
Adam's sin, In such a sense that all are guilty for it, These theorics are the 

the Arminian, and the New School. ‘The last three of the theories which we ane) 

to treat, mimely, the Federnt theory, the theory of mediate imputation, and the theaty 
of Adam's natural headship, are all Old Schoo! theories, and have for their common 
characteristic that they assert the guilt of inborn depravity. All three, moreover, holt 
that we are in some way responsible for Adam's ain, though they differ as to the pret 
way fn which we are related to Adam. We must grant that no one, even of these lait | 
thoories, is wholly aatisfuctory. We hope, however, to show that the Inst of thearthr | 
Augustinian theory, the theory of Adam's natural headship, the theory Uhat Adam ail 
his descendants are naturally and organically on0—explains the largest pumber of facts 

{s least open to objection, and is most accordant with Seriptare. 


TL Tieoxtes or Drrvrarion, 


1, The Pelagian Theory, or Theory of Man's natural Innocence | 

Pelagins, a British monk, propounded his doctrines at Rome, 409. They | 
were condemned by the Synod of Carthage, 412. Pelagianism, howover, 
opposed to Augustinianism, designates a complete scheme of doctrine ¥ith 
regard to sin, of which Pelagins was the most thorough roprasentativ, 
although every feature of it cannot be ascribed to his authorship, Soeiniant 
and Unitarians are the more modern advocates of this general scheme, 

According to this theory, every human soul is immediately created ty 
God, and created as innocent, as free from depraved tendencies, and as per 
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PELAGIAN THEORY OF DEPUTATION. Si 


feetly able to obey God, as Adam was at his creation. The only effect of 
Adam’s sin uppn his posterity is the offect of evil example ; it has in no way 
corrupted human nature; the only corruption of human nature is that habit 
of sinning which each individual contracts by persistent tranagression of 
known law, 

Adam’s sin therefore injured only himself; the sin of Adam is imputed 
only to Adam—it is imputed in no sense to his descendants; God imputes 
‘to each of Adam's descendants only those acts of sin which he has person- 
ally and consciously committed. Men can be saved by the law as well as 
by the gospel ; and some have actually obeyed God perfectly, and have thus 
been saved. Physical death is therefore not the penalty of sin, but an 
original law of nature; Adam would have died whether he had sinned or 
not; in Rom. 5: 12, ‘*death passed unto all men, for that all sinned,” sig- 
nifios : ‘‘all incurred eternal death by sinning after Adam's example.” 

Wikwers, Augustinism and Pelagisnism, #, states the seven points of the Pelagian 
doctrine as follows: (1) Adam was created mortal, so that he would have died even if 
he bad not sinned; (2) Adams gin Injured, not the human race, but only himself: 
<8) new-born infants are in the eame condition as Adam before the fall; (4) the whole 
human race nelther dies on account of Adam's ain, nor Haes of account of Chriat's re~ 


surrection; (5) infants, even though not baptized, attain eternal life; (4) the law leas 
good 4 means of salvation as the gospel: (7) even before Christ some men lived who 
did not commit sin. 


In Pelagius’ Com. on Rom, 6; 1% published in Jerome's Works, vol. x1, we learn Who 
‘these sinless men were, namely, Abel, Enoch, Joseph, Job, en Fo a 
‘Socrates, Aristides, Numa. The virtues of the heathen entitle them to reward. Their 
worthies were not indeed without evil thoughts and Inolinations; but, on the view of 
Pelagius that all ain consists in uct, these evil thoughts and inclinations were not sin. 
Won plent nascimur: we are born, not full, but vacant, of character, Holiness, Pelagians 
thought, could not be concrented. Adam's descendants are not weaker, but stronger, 
‘than be; since they have fulfilled many commands, while did not fulfil so much as one, 
In every man there is # natural conscience; he bas an ideal of Ute: he forms right re- 
solves; he recognizes the claims of law; he accuses himself when he sins—all these 
things Pelagiua regards as indications of a certain holiness in all men, and misinterpre- 
tatlon of these facts gives rive to hisaystem. Grace, on the Pelagian theory, ts simply 
the grace of ereation—God's originally endowing man with these high powers of reason 
and wil, While Augustinianism regurds buman nature as dead, and Somi-Pelagtanism 
rogurds it as wich, Pelagianism proper declares it to be well. 

Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2:45 (Syst, Doct. 2:938)—“Nelther the body, man’s sure 
roundings, nor the inward operation of God have any determining fnfluence upon the 
will, God reaches tnan only through external means, such as Christ's doctrine, exam- 
ple, and promise. This cloars God of the charge of evil, but also takes from him the 
authorship of good. It is Deism, applied to man's nature. God cannot enter man's 
being ff he would, and he would not if he could. Free will is everything." Ib. 11626 
(Syst, Doot,, 2: 188, 189)—"' Pelagianism at one time counts it too great an honor that. 
man should be directly moved upon by God, and at another, too great a dishonor that 
man should not be able to do without God. Tn this inconsistent reasoning, it shows its 
desire to be rid of God as much as possible, The true conception of God requires a live 
ing relation to man, as well as to the external universe, The true conception of man 
Toquites satisfaction of his longings and powers by reception of impulses and strength 
from God. Pelagianism, in secking for man a development only like that of nature, 
shows that its high estimate of man is only a delusive one ; it really degrades him, by 
ignoring bis true dignity and destiny.” See Ib. 1: 1% 125 (Syst. Doct. 11136, LT); 
2: 43445 (Syst, Doot,, 5; 3%, 38); F: 148 (Syst. Doct, 3:44), Also Schall, Church His- 
pnd ‘TS-8%; Doctrines of the Karly Socinians, in Princeton Essays, 131-211; Wore 

ter, Pelagianismus, For substantially Pelayian statements see Sheldon, Sin and Re- 
Memption; Elis, Half Century of Unitarian Controversy, 70. 
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Of the Pelagian theory of sin, we may say: 

A. It has never been recognized as Scriptaral, nor has it been forme 
lated in confessions, by any branch of the Christian church. Hold caly 
sporadically and by individuals, it has evor boen regurded by the church at 
large as heresy. This constitutes at least « presumption against its truth 


B. It contradicts Scripture in denying : 

(a) That evil disposition and state, as well as evil acts, are sin. 
Pelagianisin, bolding, as it doos, that virtue and vice consist only in single decison, 
does not nocount for character at all, There is no such thing ase stute of sin, ar « sil 


propagating power of sin, And yet apon these the Scriptures lay greater emphasis thas 
‘upon mere acts of trinagression. 


(0) That such evil disposition and state are inborn in all mankind. 


John 3 -6—" That which is bern cf the dish i flak" = “that whieh comes of « sinful and ger 
stock is itself, from the very beginaing, sinful and guilty" (Dorner). Witness the teni- 
ency to degmdation jn families and nations. 


(c) That men universally are guilty of overt transgression 80 soon as they 


come to moral conscionsness, 

(@) That no man is able without divine help to fulfil the law. 

(©) That all mon, without exception, are dependent for enirekion eS 
God’s atoning, regenerating, asnctifying grace. 


(f) That man’s present state of corruption, condemnation, and death is 
the direct effect of Adam's transgression. 


Schaff, on the Pelagian controversy, in Bib. Sae., 5 : 205-23—The controversy “resolre 
Itaelf into the question whother redemption and aunctifioation are the work of mance 
or of God, Polarianism in its whole mode of thinking starts from man and sepkaty 
work fiself upwant gradually, by means of an timaginary good-will, to Bolines sol 
communion with God. Augustinism puraues the opposite way, deriving frem Get 
unconditioned and all-working grace a new life and all power of working good. TH 
first Is lod from freedom Into a legal, self-righteous piety; the other rises from tr 
slavery of sin to the glorious liberty of the children of God. For the first, revelation ® 
of foros only as an outward help, or the power of a high example: for the inst, it ir 
Enmost life, the very marrow and blood ot the new man. ‘The first involves an Eblonitie 
view of Christ, as noble man, not high-priest or king; the second finds tn him enrls 
whom dwetls all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. ‘The finst makes conversion m je 
ces of gradual moral purification on the ground of original nature; with the Inet, iris 
‘a total change, in which the old passes away and all becomes now... -.. Rathoualien 
aimply the form in which Pelagianisen becomes theoretically complete. ‘The high oplt- 
fon which the Pelagian holds of the natural will ts transferred with equal right by Oe 
Rationalist to the natural reason. ‘The onodoos without grace, as the other does without 
revelation. Polagian divinity 4s nationalistic. Rationalistic morality ls Pelagiaa.” 


©, It rests upon false philosophical principles ; as, for example, 

(a) That the human will is simply the faculty of volitions ; wheress it* 
also, and chiefly, the faculty of self-determination to an ultimate end. 

Neander, Church History, 2: 4415, holds one of the fundamental principles of Pee 
@ianiain to be “the ability co choose, equally and at any, moment, between good ant 
evil’ There is no recognition of the law by which acts produce states; the pow 
which repented nota of evil pomseat to give a definite character and tendeney to the #® 
itself. There ie no continuity of moral fe—no charveter in man, angel, devil, or Gok” 

(8) That the power of a contrary choice is essential to the existence of 
will ; whereas the will fundamentally determined to self-gratification has this 
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2, The Arminian Theory, or a 
Depravity. ee Reedy. 








are exposed to misery and death. ‘By vistue ob the tuna 

frou Adam to all is Sesoendentay susod on wholly sie Sia 
vino help perfectly to obey God or to attain eternal life. ferecine 
however, is physical and intellectual, but not voluntary, 


teract the effect of the inherited depravity and to make 
provided the human will cotjperates, which it still has power todo. 

The evil tendency and state may be called sin; but they do not in them- 
selves involve guilt or punishment ; still less are mankind accounted gu 
of Adam's sin. God imputes to euch man his inborn tendencies to ¢ only 
when he consciously and voluntarily appropriates and ratifies these i 
of the power to the contrary, which, in justice to man, God has specially 
communicated. In Rom. 5:12, “death passod unto all men, for that all 
sinned,” signifies that physical and spiritual death is inflicted upon all men, 
not as the penalty of a common gin in Adam, but because, by divine decree, 
iil eater th ecomepenen of He oe a Vee 
their inborn sinfulness by acts of transgression. 

See Arminius, Works, 1: 262-254, 317-224, R25-527, (23-681, 6-H, The: ‘ 
above is a description of Arminiantsm proper, The expressions of | bimselt 
are 80 guarded that Motes Stuart (Bib, Kepos., 131) found it possible to eomstruct am 
argument to prove that Arminius was notan Arminian. But it is plain that by tuber 
fed sin Arminius meant only inborited evil, and thatit was not of a sort to justify Goede 
condemnation. He denied any inbetng in Adam, such 0s made us justly chargeable with: 
Adam's sin, exoupt in the sense that we are obliged to endure certain consequences of It 
‘This Shedd bus shown in his History of Doctrine, 2: 178-19. The system of Arminius: 
more fully expounded by Limborch and Episcoplus. See Limborch, Theol. Christ, $= 
4:6(p. 189), ‘Tho ain with whieh we are born "does not inhere in the soul, for this (soul 

ia immediately created by God, and therefore, If it were infected with sin, that «in woul 
be from God." Many so-called Anninians, such as Whitby and John ‘Taylor, were rather 
Pelagians. 





John Wesley, however, greatly modified and improved the Arminian | doctrtas, 

Hodge, Syst. Theol, 2: 30, H0—" Wesleyanism (1) admits entire moral 
(2) denies that men in this state have any power to coliperate with the grace of God: 
(3) asserts that the guilt of all through Adam wns removed by the justification of all 
through Christ; (4) ability to cotiperate is of the pry Petpet a 
influence of the redemption of Christ. The order of the decrees in (1) the 
fallof wan; (2) to send the Son to be a full sntisfaction for the sins of the whale world: 
(9) ow that ground to remit all original ein, and to give such grace ax would esable 
all to attain eternal Hfe; (4) those who Improve that grace and persevere to the od 
‘are orlained to be saved." We may add that Wesley made the bestowal upom our 
nature of ability to cotiperate with God to be a matter of grace, while Armin~ 

dus regurded it as a matter of justioo, man without it not being accountable, 
Wesleyanism was aystematizod by Watson, who, in his Institutes, 2: 50-8, 6% TT. 
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quences of Adam's sin to bis posterity ; but what it gives with one band, it takes tack 
with the other, attributing to grace tho restoration of this natural abélity lost by the 
fall. If the effects of Adam's fall on his posterity are such that they would hawe bes 
unjust if not repaired by # redecming plan that was to follow it, then God's met in pre 
viding a Redeemer wus not an act of pure grace. Ho was under obligation to do sme 
#uoh thing —salvation is not grace, but debt."* 


B. It contmdicts Scripture in maintaining: (a) That inherited monl 
evil does not involve guilt. (0) Thnt the gift of the Spirit, and the rege 
emtion of infants, are matters of justice. (c) That the effect of mot it 
simply to restore man’s natural ability, instead of disposing him to use tha 
ability aright. (d) That election is God's choice of certain men to be saved 
upon the ground of their foreseen faith, instead of being God's choice 
make certain men believers, (¢) That physical death is not the just pe. 
alty of sin, but is a matter of arbitrary decree. 


(a) See Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2 : &8 (System of Doctrine, 2: S2-0)—" With Arle 
tus, original ain is orlrinal evd only, not guilt, He explained the problers of original a 
by denying the fact, and turning the native xinfulvess into a morally Indifferent thing 
No sin without consent; no consent at the beginning of human development; then 
fore, no gUUE in evil desire. This ts the sameas the Romanist doctrine of concupiscen®, 
and like that leads to blaming God for an originally bad constitution of Our nature ... 

- Original sin is merely an enticement to evil addressed to the free will. All tnterml 
disorder and vitiosity Is morally indifferent, and becomes ain only through 
ton by free will, But involuntary, loveless, proud thoughts are recogatned in| 
as sin; yot they «pring from the heart without our conscious consent. 
and deliberate sins run into each other, so that it Is impossible to draw @ line between 
them, The doctrine that there 1s no sin without consent, implies power to withhold 
coment, But this contradicts the universal need of redemption amd our observation 
that none have ever thus entirely withheld consent from sin,” 

@) H. B Smith's Review of Whedon on the Will, in Faith and Philosophy, =e-a— 
“A obild, upon the old view, noods only growth to make him guilty of actual sing 
whereas, upon this view, he needs growth and grace too.” Beo Filb. Sao. 3): St, a 
According to Whedon, Com. on Rom. 5: 12, “the condition of an infant apart from 
Christ Is thut of a inner, ax one sire to sti, yet nover actually condemned before per- 
sonal apostasy, ‘This would be its condition, rather, for fo Christ the infant is regenerate 
and justified and endowed with the Holy Spirit, Hence all actual stoners are spostates 
from a state of entoe."" But we ask: 1, Why then do Infante die before they hare cam 
mitted actual sin? Surely not on account of Adam's sin, for they-are delivered from 
all the evils of that, through Christ. Tt nvust be because they are atill somehow alanees— 
% How can we account for all infants sinning so soon as they begin morally to act, if 
before they ein, they ure in a state of grace and sanctifiention? It must be beoussse they” 
‘were still somehow sinnors, In other words, the universal regeneration and justifics 
Hon of infants contradict Scripture aud oteeryation, 

(o) Notice that this “gracious” ability does not involve saving grace to the recipient 
because it ix given equally to all men. Nor is it more than # restoring to man of hie 
satural ability lost by Adum'ssin. [tisnotsuffictent to oxplain why one man who tas the 
gnicious ability chooses God, while another who has thé sane gracious ability chooses 
self, “Who made thee to differ?" Not God, but thyself. Over agninst this doctrine of 
Arminians, who held to universal, resistible grace, restoring natural ability, Calyiniens 
and Augustinians hold to partioulnr, irresistible grace, giving moral abllity, or Iq other 
words bestowing the disposition to use naturalability aright, “Grace” isa word muck 
used by Arminians, Methodist Doctrine and Discipline, Articles of Religion, vill—"The= 
condition of tan after the fallof Adam is such that be cannot tarn and prepare tsinself 
by his own natural strength and works, to faith, and calling upon God; wherefore we 
have no power to do good works, ploasnnt and acceptable to God, without the grace 
of God by Christ preventing us, that we may bave « good will, and working with ms, 
when we have that good will.” It is important to understand that, in Arminian uange,. 
grace Is simply the restoration of man’s natural ability to aot for himaelf; it never— 
actually saves him, but only enables bim to save himeclf—if he will, 

(@) In the Arminian system, the order of salvation fs, (1) faith—by an Uunrenewed! 
but convieted man; (2) justification ; (3) reweneration, or a holy heart. God Gecrees— 
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‘not to originate faith, but to reward it, Hence Wesleyans make faith a work, and regard 
election as God’s ordalning thoee who, be foreses, will of their own accord believe. 


©, Itrests upon false philosophical principles, asforexample: (a) That 

the will is simply the faculty of volitions. (6) That the power of contrary 
choice, in the sense of power by a single act to reverse one’s moral state, is 
essential to will, (c) That previous certainty of any given moral act is 
incompatible with its freedom. (d) That ability is the measure of obliga- 
tion. (c) That law condemns only volitional transgression, (f) That man 
has no organic moral connection with the race. 


() Raymond says: “Man is responsible for character, but only s far as that cbar- 
actor ls self-imposed. We are aot responsible for character irrespective of its origin. 
Freedom from an act is as emential to responsibility ws freedom to ft, If power to the 
contrary is impossible, then freedom docs not exist in God or man. Sin was a necessity, 
and God was the author of it.” But this Isa denial that there is any such thing as char- 
acter ; that the will can give itself a bent which no single volition can change; that the 
wicked man can become the slave of sin; that Satan, though without power now in him- 
self to turn to God, is yet responsible for his sin. The power of contrary choice whieh 
Adam bad existe no longer in ite entirety; it is narrowed down to a power to the oon- 
trary In temporary and subordinate choloes ; it no longer is equal to the work of chang- 
ing the fundamental determination of the being to selfishness as an ultimate end. Yet 
for this very inability, because originated by will, mun Is responsible. 

Julius Miler, Doctrine of Sin,2:2—“ Formal freedom leads the way to real freedom. 
‘The starting-point isa freedom which does not yet involve en inner necessity, but the 


with reference to the contrast of good and evil, It # entirely done away. Formal free- 
dom fs freedom of choice, in the sense of volition with the express consciousness of 


objection 
certointy of uman action—the idea that » man may act elther way without certainty 
how he will act—power of a contrary choice in the senge of a moral indifference which 
can choose without motive, or contrary to the strongest motive, The New School view 
ds better than this, for that holds to the certainty of wrong choloe, while yet the soul 
has power to makea right one... ... The Arminians believe that it is objectively uncer 
tain whether # man shall act fn this way or tn that, right or wrong. There is nothing, 
aptecedently to choles, to decide the choles. It was the whole aim of Edwards to refute 
‘the Idea that man would not certainly sin. The old Calvinists belleve that antecedently 
to the fall Adar was in this state of objective uncertainty, but that after the fall ft was 
certain he would stn, and bis probation therefore was closed. Edwards affirms that no 
such objective uncertainty or power to the contrary ever existed, and that man now has 


than one does act. This 1a the Arminian power to the contrary, and it is this that 
Edwards 0 

{ec} Whedon, On the WH, 538-90, 388-206—"' Prior to free volition, man may be uncon- 
formed to law, yet not a subject of retribution. The law haa two offices, one Judicatory 
and critical, the other retributive and penal. Hereditary evil may not be visited with 
retribution, as Adam's concreated purity was not meritorious. Passive, prevolitional 
boliness is moral rectitude, but not moral desert. Passive, 

concurrence of active will to make it condemnadle.” 


D. It renders uncertain either the universality of sin or man’s respon- 
sibility for it. If man has fall power to refuse consent to inborn depravity, 
then tho universality of sin and the universal need of a Savior are merely 
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hypothetical. If sin however be universal, there must have been an sbecm 
of free consent, and the objective certainty of man’s sinning, according — 
the theory, destroys his responsibility, 

Raymond, Syst. Thool., 2 : 85-89, holds it“ theoretically possible tht ® child imay bee 
trained and educated in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, as that be wil om 
knowingly and willingly transyress the Inw of God; in which case bo will certainty 
grow up into regeneration and foal salvation. But ft is grace that pewserwes lim tree 
sin{common grace ?). Wedo not know, either from experience or Seripture, thatome 
have been freo from known and wilful transgressions.” Per contra, see Jullias Millie, 
Doct. Sin, 2: 220-28; Baird, Elohim Revealed, 470-40; Bib, Sec, 28: 908: 282270) Pe 
Uppt, Glaubenalchre, 3 : 58 #9. 


8. The New School Theory, or Theory of uncondemnable Vitlosity. 


This theory is called New School, because of its receasion from the eld 
Puritan anthropology of which Edwards and Bellamy in the lest centary 
wore the expoundera The New School theory is a general scheme bailt 
up by the successive labors of Hopkins, Emmons, Dwight, Taylor, aid 
Finney. It is held at present by New School Presbyterians, and by the 
larger part of the Congregational body. 

According to this theory, all men are born with a physical and moral ea 
stitution which predisposes them to sin, and all men do actually sin so soon 
as they come to moral consciousness, This vitiosity of nature may be 
called sinful, because it uniformly leads to sin; but it is not itself sin, sinot 
nothing is to be properly denominated sin but the voluntary act of trant 
gressing known law. 

God imputes to men only their own acts of personal tranagreasion ; le 
does not impute to them Adam’s sin ; neither original vitiosity nor 
death are penal inflictions ; they aro simply consequences which God hus is 
his sovereignty ordained to mark his displeasure at Adam’s transgression, 
and subject to which evils God immediately creates each human soul, Ih 
Rom. 5: 12, ‘death passed onto all men, for that all sinned,” signifies 
spiritual death passed on all men, because all men have actually and per 
sonally sinned.” 

Edwards beld that God imputes Adam's sin to his posterity by arbitrarily idemtifyiay 
thew with tim—fdentity, on the theory of continuous creation (see pages 206. 208), belag! 
only what God appoints. Since this did not furnish sufficient ground for bnpatatios| 
Edwands Joined the Placean doctrine to the other, and showed the Justice of the: 
nation by the fuct that man is depraved. He udds, moreover, the consideration 
man ratifies this depravity by his own not, So Kdwards tried to combine three views 
But all were vitiated by his doctrine of contiovous creation, which logically made Gal] 
tho only cause tn the universe, and left no freedom, guilt, or responsibility to man. He| 
dellaved ina real union between the root and the branches of the world of mankind, 
cetublished by the author of the whole system of the universe... .. the full comma] 
the hearts of Adam's posterity to the first apostasy ..... and therefore the sia of the] 
apostasy (6 not theirs merely because God Imputes it to them, but It is truly and prop-| 
erly theirs, and on (at ground God imputes it to them.” Hagenbach, Hist, Doct. 2= 
48 csp. 4, quotes from Edwards: “The guitt a man has upon his soul at bls 
existence is one und simple, ciz.: the guilt of the original apostasy, the guilt of the in| 
by which the species first rebelled aguinst God.” 

Shodd, Hist. Doctrine, 2: 5, claims Edwards as « Treducianist. Rut Fisher, Diseus| 
sions, £40, shows thnt he was not. As we have seen (Prolegomenn, page 3), Bdwards| 
thought too little of nature. He tended to Berkeleyanism as applied to mind. Hence the| 
chief good wus in happiness—a form of senility. Virtoo i voluntary chotee of 2h] 
good, Hence union of acts and exerciece with Adam was suificient, ‘This God's will 
inight make identity of being with him. Baird, Klohim Revealed, 280 aq. says well, that 
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“Edwards's idea that the character of an act was to be sought somewhore else than in its 
cause involves the fallacious assumption that acts have a subsistence and moral agunoy 
of their own apart from that of the actor.” This divergence from the truth led to the 
Rxoreise-xystem of Hopkins and Emmons, who not only denied moral character prior 
to individual cholees (4, ¢. denied sin of nature), but attrituted all human acts and 
exercises to the direct efficiency of God. On Emmons, seo Works, 4 : 002-007, and Bib, 
Sac, 71470; 20: S17; also H. B. Smith, in Faith and Philosophy, 215-263, 

N. W. Taylor, of New Haven, agreed with Hopkias and Emmons thae there f4 0 im- 
putation of Adam's sin or of inborn depravity. He called that depravity physical, not 


of 

choice. ‘Adam bad ft, and contrury to the bellef of Augustinians, he never lost It. Man 
“not only can if he wil, but he ean if he won't.” He can, but, without the Spirit, will 
not. Yot be did not hold to the Arminian Itherty of Indifference or contingence. He 
believed In the certainty of wrong action, yet in power to the contrary. See Moral Goy- 
ernment, 2: 132—“The error of Pelagius was not In asserting that man ean obey God 
without grace, but in saying that man does actually obey God without grace.” "There 
{# u part of the ainner’s nature to which the motives of the gospel may appeal—a part of 
his nature which i neither holy nor unholy, wiz. self-love, or innocent desire for hap- 
Piness. Greatest happiness is the ground of obligation. Under the Influence of motives: 
Appealing to happiness, the sinner ean suspend his choice of the world ns his chief good, 
and can give his heart to God. He oan do this, whatever the Holy Splrit does, or docs 
not do; but the morat inability cun be overcome only by the Holy Spirit, who moves: 
the soul, without coercing, by means of the truth. On Dr. Taylor's system, and its con- 
nection with prior New England theology. see Fisher, Discussions, 285-356. 

‘This form of New School doctrine suggests the following questions: 1. Can thesinner 
‘suspend his selfishness before he is subdued by divine grace? 2. Can his eholce of God 
from mere self-love be a holy cholce? 3. Since God demands love in every choice. must 
It not be a positively unholy choice? 4 If It is not itself a boly choice, how can it be a 
beginning of holiness? 5. If the sinner can become regenerate by preferring God on 
the ground of self-interest, where is the necessity of the Holy Spirit to ronew the heart? 
6. Does not this userted ability of the sinner to turn te God contrmdict consciousness 
and Scripture? For Taylor's views, see bis Revenled Theology, 14-299. For criticism 
‘of them, see Hodge, in Princeton Rev., Jan., 1868 : 6 sy., and 308-88; nleo, Tyler, Lotters 
on the New Haven Theology. Neither Hopkins and Emmons on the one hand, nor 
‘Taylor on the other, represent most fully the general course of New Eugland Thoo- 
logy. Smalley, Dwight, Woods, all held to more conservative views than Taylor, or than 
Finney, whose system had much resemblance to Taylor's All three of thew dented the 
power of contrary cholce which Dr. Taylor s0 strenuously maintained, although all 
agreed with bim in denying the (mputation of Adam's sin or of our hereditary depravity. 
‘These are not sinful, except in the sense of being occasions of actual sin, 

‘Dr, Park, of Andover, is understood to teach that the disordered state of the sensibil- 
Ittes and facultics with which we are born ts the ¢mmediate occasion of sin, while Adam's 
transgression is the remote occasion of sin. The will, though influenced by an evil ten- 
dency, is still free; the evil tendency itself is not free, and therefore is not sin. The 
statement of New School dootrine given in the text is Intended to represent the com- 
mon New England doctrine, as taught by Smalley, Dwight, Woods, and Park; although 
‘the historical tendency, even among theve Uhoologians, has been to emphasize les and 
Jess the depraved tendencies prior to actual sin, and to maintain Uhat moral character 
begins only with individual choloe, most of them, however, holding that this individual 
choice begins at birth. See Bib. Sac., 7: SM, S67: 8: G-6IT; MD: 462-471, 676-500; Van 
Oosterzoe, Christian Dogmatica, TAI 


To the New School theory we object aa follows : 

A. bt contradicts Scripture in maintaining or implying: (a) That sin 
consists solely in acts, and in the dispositions caused in each case by man's 
individual neta, and that the state which predisposes to acts of sin is not 
itself sin. (4) That the vitioaity which predisposes to sin is a part of each 
man’s nature as it proceeds from the creative hand of God. (¢) That physi- 
eal death in the human race is not a penal consequence of Adam’s tranagrea- 
sion, (@) That infants, before moral consciousness, do not need Christ's 
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sacrifice to gave them. Since they are innocent, no penalty rests upon them, 
and none needs to be removed. (e) That we are neither condemned upos 
the ground of actual inbeing in Adam, nor justified upon the ground of 
actual inbeing in Christ, f 

If a child may not be unholy before be voluntarily transgresses, then, by parity al 
reasoning, Adam could not have been holy before he obwyed the Law, nar oan & chang 
‘of beart precede Christian action, New School principles would compel tes to: 


ceded his holiness. Emmons held that, if children die before they become moral agents 
it 4s most rational to conclude that they are annthilated. They are mere animals Tht 
common New School doctrine would reward them as saved either on account of thir 
innocence, or because the atonement of Christ avails to remove the consequences as will 
ax the peatty of sin. 

But to my that infants are pure contradicts Rom. 5: 12—" all sisoad™; 1 Cor. 7=14—"idae were ye 
children ancien” ; Bph 2; 3—~by nature children of weet.” That Christ's atonement removes nal- 
unul consequences of sin, is nowhere asserted or implied in Scripture. ne ee 
A. B. Smith, System, 271, where, however, it is only maintained that Christ 
all the just consequences of gin. Tut all just consequences are penalty, and shoal! be 
so called. ‘The exigunoies of New School doctrine compel it to put the beginning of ss 
in the infant at the very first moment of its separate existence—in order not to coum 
dict those Scriptures which speak of sin as being universal, and of the atonement a 
being needed by all, But by putting sin thus carly in human experience, all meaning & 
taken out of the New School definition of ain as the “ voluntary transgression of knows 
daw.” Et ts dificult to say, upon this theory, what sort of a choice the infant makes of 
in, or what sort of & knoion das it violates. 


B. It rests upon false philosophical principles, as for example: (a) Tha 
the soul is immediately created by God. (6) ‘That the law of God consists 
wholly in outward command. (¢) ‘That present natural ability to obey the 
law is the measure of obligation. (d) That man’s relations to moral ler 
are exclusively individual. (¢) That the will is merely the faculty of indi- 
vidual and personal choices. (jf) That the will, at man’s birth, has 0 
moral state or character. 

See Baird, Elohim Revealed, 20 #.—" Personality ls inseparable from nature. Te 
one duty is love. Unless any given duty is performed through the activity of « prind 
ple of love springing up in the nature, It is not performed at all. The law adcremes Oe 
nature, The efficient cause of moral action is the proper subject of moral law. Ith 
only in the perveralty of unseriptural thoology that we find the absurdity of separating 
the moral character from the substance of the soul, and tying it to the vanishing deel 
of life. ‘The idea that responsibility and sin are predicable of actions merely is oxy 
consistent with an utter denial that man’s nature as such owes anything to God, or bet 
an office to perform in showing forth bis glory. It ignores the fuet that nections ser 
empty phenomena, which in themselves have no possible value. It i# the heart, sou 
might, mind, strength, with whiob we are to love. Christ conformed to the law, by being 
“hat haly hing * (ake 1: 38, marg),"* 


OQ. It impugns the justice of God : 


(a) By regarding him as the direct creator of a vicious nature which 
infallibly leads every human being into actual transgression, To mantels 
that, in consequence of Adam's act, God brings it about that all men become 
sinners, and that, not by virtue of inherent laws of propagation, but by the 
direct creation in each case of a vicious nature, is to make God indirectly 
the author of sin, 

(2) By representing him as the inflictor of suffering and death upen 
millions of human beings who in the present life do not come to moral con- 
sciousness, and who are therefore, according to the theory, perfectly inno- 
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(c) Power in the will to prevent the inborn vitiosity from developing 
‘itself is upon this theory a necessary condition of responsibility for acu 
sins. But the absolute uniformity of actual transgreasion is evidence thal 


tioa in the way of free decision increase, the fact that these difficulties ame 
insuperable shows that there can be no responsibility stall. To deny Se 
guilt of inborn sin is therefore virtually to deny the guilt of the actual do 
which springs therefrom. 

‘Tho aim of all the theories is to find a decision of tho will which will Justify Godt 
‘condemning men. Where shall we find such adecision? At theageof fifteen, tes, 
‘Then all who dic before this age are not sinners, cannot justly be punished with 

do not needa Savior. Isitat birth? But decision at such a time is not suck m conscieus 
decision against God ws, according to this theory, would make it the proper deterstar 
of our future destiny, We claim that the theory of Augustine—that of a sin of te 
race in Adam—Is the poly one that shows a conscious transgression ft to be the came 
and ground of rean's guilt ana condemnation. 

Causa caus est causa cansati, [nborn depravity ts the cause of the Grst actan) da. 
‘Tho cause of inborn depravity is thesinof Adam. If there be nv guilt ix original aa 
‘then the actual sin that springs therefrom cannot be guilty, ‘Chere are subssqumt 
presumptuous sins in which the personal clement overbears the element of rece et 
heredity. But this cannot be sald of the first acta which make man astaner. Thess 
#0 naturally and uniformly the result of the inborn determination of the will, that they 
cannot be guilty, unless that inborn determination is also guilty. In short, mot all anis 
personal. There must be a sin of nature—a rice-sin—or the tuyrinnings of meteal sin 
cannot be accounted for or regarded as objects of God's condemnation. Julius MGle, 
Dootrine of Sin, 2 : R04, W1—" Lf the deep-rooted depravity which we bring with wt 
Into the world be not our sin, it at once becomes an exouse for ouractual sina” Prine 
ton Emuys, 1; 138, 1—Alternative; 1. May a man by bis own power prevent thed 
velopment of this hereditary depravity? Then we do not know that all men are ants, 
‘or that Christ's salvation is needed by all. 2 Is actual sirf ® necessary conseqmence of 
hereditary depravity? Then it is, on this theory, a free act no longer, and Is not gaily, 
since guilt is predicable only of volantary transgression of known law. See Dank 
Elohim Revealed, 256 «.; Hodge, Esmya, 5714858; Philippl, Glaubenslobre, 3:4: 
Kawards on the Wil, part ill, seo. 4; Til, Bac, 2) : &17-220, 


4. The Federal Theory, or Theory of Condemnation by Covenant. 


The federal thoory, or theory of the covenants, had its origin with 
Cocceius (1603-1669), professor at Leyden, but was more fully elaborated 
by Turretin (1623-1687). It has become a tenet of the Reformed as die 
tinguished from the Lutheran church, and in this country it has ite mals 
adyoontes in the Princeton school of theologians, of whom Dr. Hodgois 
the representative. 

According to this view, Adam was constituted by God’s sovereign appoint 
ment the representative of the whole human race. With Adam as {ber 
representative, God en! into covenant, agreeing to bestow upon them 
eternal life on condit of his obedience, but making the penalty of kit 
disobedience to be the corruption and death of all his posterity, Ii 
accordance with the terms of this covenant, since Adam sinned, God a 
counts all his descendants as sinners, and condemns them becanse of Adam'= 
tranagression. 

In execution of this sentence of condemnation, God immediately creat 
each soul of Adam's posterity with « corrupt and depraved nature, whidd 
infallibly leads to sin, and which is itself sin. The theory is therefore# 
theory of the immediate imputation of Adam's sin to bis posterity, thar 
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corruption of nature not being the cause of that imputation, but the effect 
of it. In Rom, 5:12, “death pasted unto all men, for that all men 
sinned,” signifies: physical, spiritual, and eternal death came to all, 
because all were regarded and treated as sinners.” 

Fisher, Discussions, 465-408, compares the Augustinian and Federal Theories of Origi- 
nal Sin, His account of the Federal theory and its origin is substantially as follows: 
‘The federal thoory ism theory of the covenants (fordus, a covenant), 1, The covenant 
is a sovervign constitution imposed by God, 2, Federal union ts the legal qround of 
Inputation, though kinship to Adam ts the reason why Adam and not another was 
selected as our representative, 3. Our guilt for Adam's sin is simply a legal reaponsi- 
bility. 4. That imputed sin is punished by inborn depravity, and that inborn depravity 
by cternal death. Augustine could not reconcile inherent depravity with the justice of 
God: hence he held that we ainnod in Adam. 

So Anselm says: “Because the whole human nature was in them (Adam and Eve), 
und outside of them there was nothing of it, the whole was weakened and corrupted.” 
After the first sin “this nature was propagated Just as it had made itself by sinning.” 
All sin belongs to the will; but this isa part of our inheritance. The descendants of 
Adam were not in him as individuals; yet what ho did us a person, he did not do sine 
natura, and this nature is ours as wellashis. So Peter Lombard. Sins of our immediate 
wnoestors, beenuse they are qualities which are purely personal, are not propagated. 
After Adac's first sin, the actunl qualities of the first parent or of other later parénts do 
‘not corrupt the natu as concerns ils qualities, but only as concerns the qualities of 
‘the person. 
‘Calvin maintained two propositions: 1. We are not condemned for Adam*s sin apart 
from our own inherent depravity whieh is derived from him. The sin for whieh we 
are condemned is our own sin, 2 This sin fs ours, for the reason that our nature is 
Vitiated in Adam, and wo receive itin the condition in which it was put by the first 
transgression. Melaacthon also held to an imputation of the first sin conditioacd upon 
our innatedepravity. The impulse to federalism was given by the difficulty, on the pure 
Ancustinian theory, of accounting for the non-imputation of Adam's subsequent «ing, 
and those of bis posterity, 

‘Coccelus, the author of the covenant-theory, conceived that he had solved this dim- 
culty by making Adam's sin to be imputed to us upon the ground of @ covenant 
betwoen God and Adam, according to which Adam was to stand as the representative of 


EAéwards fell back on the old doctrine of Aquinas and Augustine. He tricd to make 
out a real participation in the first sin. The first rising of sinful inclination, by a 
divinely constituted identity, &@ this participation. But Hopkins and Emmons regarded 
the sinful inclination, not asa real participation, but only as # constructioe consent to 
Adam's first sin, Henoe the New School theology, in which the imputation of Adam's 
‘sin was given up. On the contrary, Calvinists of the Prington school planted them- 
selves on the federal theory, and taking Turretin as their text book, waged war on 


origin of the theory, for which we are mainly indebted to Fisher, it can be easily seen 
how little show of truth there is in the assumption of the Perisceton theologiuns that 
the federal theory is “the immemorial doctrine of the church of God." 

Statements of the theory are found tn Coccelus, Summa 





13 —" As in Christ we are constituted righteous by the im) 
fn Adam we are made sinners by tho imputation of his #in...... Guilt is Mabitity or 
‘exposedness to punishinent; it docs not in theological usage imply moral turpitude or 
criminality.” 162 —Turretin is quoted: “The foundation therefore of imputation ts 
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not merely the natural connection which exists between aa and Adam—for, were hit 
the cao, all his sing would be imputed to us—but principally the moral and federel, oa 
the ground of which God entered into covenant with him as our head, Henoe in tit 
ain Adam acted not as & private but a public person and representative.” ‘The onenas 
results from contract; the natural union fs frequently not mentioned at all. Marek: 
All men ainned in Adam, “ene tepresentante.”” ‘Tho acts of Adam and of Christ areoum 
representatéonts."* 

G. W. Northrup makes the order of the Federal theory to be: (1) tmputatien ef 
Adam's guilt; {21 wbecioniation on te reared Ste Hapa aE (3) 

of nature consequent upon treatment as condemned.” 
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of the covenants, as did also the Canons of Dort. For additional statements of feder 
alam, ace Hodge, Besnys, (9-86, and Syst. Theol. 2: 102-201; Bib. Sac. 21: 95-00; Cus 
aingham, Historical Theology. 


To the fodoral theory wo object : 


A: It is extra-Scriptural, there being no mention of such » covenast | 
with Adam in the account of man’s trial, ‘The assumed allusion to Adam's 
spostasy in Hosea 6 : 7, where the word ‘‘corenant” is used, is too proce 
rious and too obvionsly metaphorical to afford the basis for a scheme of 
imputation (see Henderson, Com. on Minor Prophets, in Loco). Tn Heb 
8: 8—“‘new covenant "—thore is suggested a contrast, not with an Adsmic, 
‘but with the Moaaic covenant (/- verse 9). 

Tn Hoon 6: 7—"'they like Adam [marg, ‘men"] have trantgrened the cormant” (Itew. Ver.)—the oor 
rect translation is given by Henderson, Minor Prophets: "But they, like mem that track seme 
nant, Uhere they proved falas toma” LXXr airol & cise ce Entpwwos wapafalvar Kabbew, Be 
Wette: “Aber ale Ubertreten dea Bund nach Sfenschenart; daselbst sind sle mie tret> 
Jos.” Here tho word adam, translated “ man,” either means “a man," or “man,” ht 
generic man, “Israel had as little regard to their covenants with God as men of 
unprincipled character baye for ordinary contracts.” “Like « man" = as men 6 
Compare Pe 8: 7—"Te shall die Like men”; How 8; 1,2—"“They bere tranagremed my ervinast "ai 
allusion to the Abrahamic or Mosale covenmnt. lh 5: 9—"Hekold Ge days cama wa it 
Lord, that Twill make a new covenant with the house of Lorsal and with the houss of Indah : not sewerding ts Ms mr 
aust which I made with thele fathers in tho day that I took Chem by the hand to laud theat oat af the land af Tepit” | 


B, It contradicts Scripture, in making the first result of Adam's ain to 
bo God's regarding and treating the race as sinners. The Scripture, on 
the contrary, declares that Adam's offence constituted us simmers { Rot, 5+ 
19). We are not sinners simply because God regards and treats us as sud, 
but God regards us as sinners because we are sinners, Death is said to hare 
‘passed nnto all men,” not because all were regarded and treated as sinners, 
but “ because all sinned " (Rom. 5 : 12). 

For a full exegeata of the passayro Rom, 5: 1248, soe note to the discussion of the Thearr 
‘of Adarn’s Natural Hoadship, pags 511-838. 


©, Itimpugns the justice of God by implying: 


(@) That God holds men responsible for the violation of a covensit 
which they had no part in establishing. The assumed covenant is only # 
soveroign decree ; the assumed justice, only arbitrary will. 

We not only never authorized Adam to make such a covenant, but there is no evident 
that he ever made ono atall. Itisnot oven certain that Adam know he should hire 
posterity. In the case of the imputation of our sins to Christ, Christ covenanted tor 
‘untarily to bear them, and Joined himself to our nature that be might bear them. I 
the cave of the imputation of Christ's rightooumess to us, we first become one elit 
Christ, and upon the ground of our union with bim are Justified. But upon the fede! 
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theory, we are condemned wpon the ground of a covenant which we nother instituted, 
‘nor participated in, nor assented to, 


(6) That upon the basis of this covenant God accounts men as sinners 
who are not sinners, But God judges according to trath. His condemna- 
tions do not proceed upon a basis of legal fiction, He can regard as 
responsible for Adam's tranegreasion only those who in some real sense 
have boon concerned, and have had part, in that transgression. 

Bee Baird, Blobits Revealed, 54—" Here Is a sia, which is no crime, but a mere condi~ 
Hon of being regarded and treated as sinners; and # guilt, which Is devoid of sinfulness, 
and which does not imply moral demerit ar turpitude" —that ls, 4 sin which t no sin, 
wad a guilt which is no guilt, Why might not God as justly reckon Adam's ain to the 
account of the fullon angels, and punish them for it? Dorner, System Doct., 2: 361; 3: 53, 
SI— Hollaz held thut God treats men in accordance with What he foresaw all would do, 
{f they wore in Adum’s place” ( xefentia media and tmputatio metaphyrica). Birks, Dim- 
culties of Belief, MI—" Immediate imputation ts as unjust as imputato metaphynieds {. 6 
God's condemning us for what he knew we would have done in Adam’s place. On such 
a theory there is no need of a trial at all, God might condemn half the race at 
‘once to hell without probation, on the ground that they would ultimately ain and come 
thither at any rate." Justification can be gratuitous, but not condemnation. “ Like 
the soclal-compact theory of government, the covenant-theory of sin is a mere legal 
fiction. It explains, only to belittle. ‘The theory of New Bnglund theology, which at- 
tributes to mere sovereignty God's making us sinners in consequence of Adain's sin, 8 
more reasonable than the federal theory" ( Fisher). 


(ec) That, after accounting men to be sinners who are not sinners, God 
makes them sinners by immediately creating each human soul with a cor- 
Tupt nature such aa will correspond to his decree, This is not only to 
awsme a false view of the origin of the soul, but also to make God directly 
the author of sin. Imputation of sin cannot precede and account for cor- 
ruption ; on the contrary, corruption must precede and account for imputa- 
tion. 


By God's net we became depraved, ax a penal consequence of Adam's act imputed to 
us solely as peccatiem alierwm, Dabney, Theology, 9, saya the theory regurds the soul 
as originally pure wotil imputation. See Hodge on Kom, 6 Pig dane ld saad 
‘Thornwell, ‘Well, Thoology, 1 : 240-849; Chalmers, Institutes, 1485, 487. The federal theory 
“makes sin In us to be the penalty of another's sin, instead of being the penalty of our 
own sin, son the Augustinian scheme, which regards depravity in us aa the puniah- 
mentof our own sin in Adam... . Itholds to «sin which does not bring eternal pun- 
ishment, but for which we are legally responsible as truly aa Adam.” Tt only remains 
‘to say that Dr, Hodge always persistently refused to admit the one added element which 
might have made bis view less arbitrary and mechanical, namely, the traducian theory 
of the origin of the soul. He was 4 creationist, and to the end maintained that God 





1868 : 561-608 Baird, Blohim Revealed, 905-204, 425-450 ; Julius Miler, Doct. Sin, 22 126; 
Dabney, Theology, M1251, 


5. Theory of Mediate Imputation, or Theory of Condemnation for 
Depravity. 


This theory was first maintained by Placeus (1606-1655), professor of 
‘Theology at Saumur in France, Placeus originally denied that Adam's sin 
‘was in any sense imputed to his posterity, but after his doctrine was con- 
demned by the Synod of the French Reformed Church at Charenton in 
1644, he published the view which now bears his name, 

According to this view, all men are born physically and morally depraved ; 
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this native depravity is the source of all actual sin, and is itself sin; 
strictness of speoch, it is this native depravity, and this only, which 


imputes to men. Bo nan nes Abra el eee 
sinfulness has descended by nataral laws of 

his posterity, ie wont Imnatunbety ecto cpeaicoeaae - 
actively corrupt 80 soon as it is united to the body. Inborn 

the consequence, though not the penalty, of Adam’s tranagression, 
There is a sense, therefore, in which Adam's sin may be said to be 
puted to his descendants—it is impnted, not immedistely, ms if they 
been in Adam or were #0 represented in him that it could be 


through and on account of the intervening corruption 

Adam's sin. As on the federal theory impntation ix the cause of deprarity, 
so on this thoory depravity is the cause of imputation, In Rom, 
**death passed unto all men, for that all sinned,” signifies ** death 
spiritual, and eternal passed upon all men, because all sinned by possessing 
a depraved nature.” 

See Plncous, De Imputatione Primi Peccati Adamt, in Opera, 1: 10—The. 
soul Is produced from the parent; the intellectual or rational soul ts directly 
‘The soul, on entering the corrupted physical nature, ds not passively corrupted, 
becomes corrupt actively, accommodating itself to the other part of human nature & 
character." T10—So this soul“ contracts from the vitlosity of the dispositions of (ie 
body a corresponding vitiosity, not 40 much by the action of the body tupon the souk 
by that caential appetite of the soul by which it unites iteclf to the body in 1 
scoommodated to the dispositions of the body, as liquid put Into ® bow! 
itself to the Agure of the bowl, God was therefore neither the author of Adass’s fam 
nor of the propagation of ali 

Herzog, Encyclopredic, art.; Placeus—"* To the title of bis Works we read * Plactas 
he himself, however, wrote *Placeus,’ which fs the more correct Latin form {ot the 
French ‘de Ia Place’}, In Adam's first ain, Placeus diatingruished between the actual 
‘inning and the first habitual sin (corrupted disposition), ‘Nhe former wns transeaty 
the latter clung to his person, and was propagated to all, Tt is truly sin, amd itis impetol 
to all, ince it makes all condemnable. Placeus believes in the imputation of this cor 
rupted disposition, but oot in the imputation of the first act of Adam, exoept mediately, 
through the imputation of the inherited depravity.” Fisher, Discussions, #2 "Mer 
native corruption ts the whole of original sin, Placeus Justifics bis se of the term 
‘imputation’ by Rom. 2:26—"If therefore the uncircumctsion keep the ordinamers of 
the law, shall not his aneireumcision be reckoned (imputed) for clreumefeion?* Our 
own depravity is the necessary condition of the {mputation of Adam's sin, Just ax our 
‘own fuith is the necessary condition of the imputation of Christ's righteousness” 

‘The two most noted modern mdvocates of the theory of Mediate Texputation are lt 
Great Britain, G. Payne, in his book entitled: Original Sin; and in Ameriea, H: 
Sinith, in his System of Christian Dootrine, 23, 285, 514-5. ‘The editor of Dr, Smif? 
work says: “On the whole, be favored the theory of Mediate Imputation. ‘There 
note which reads thus: * Neither Mediate nor Immediate Lmputation 1s wholly aatistee 
tory.’ Understand by ' Mediate Imputation’ « full statement of the facts in the am 
and the author accepted it; understand by it a theory professing to give the final 
plunation of the facts, and it was* not wholly satisfuctory,’” Dr. Senith Iimsolf ag 
316-—" Original sin is n doctrine respecting the moral conditions of human natar# 
from Adam—generic: and it ts not a doctrine respecting Lge Mabilitées and dese. 
For tho latter, we need more and other circumstances. Strictly speaking, it ts pet 
sin, which is deserving, but only the sinner. The ultimate distinction is here: Therelt 
& well-grounded difference to be made between personal desert, ppemllirpeazre 
acter and liabilities (of each individual under the divine law, as applied 
¢. 9. in the last adjudication), and a generic moral condition—the antecedent ‘xrodal 
such personal character. 

“Phe distinction, however, Is not betwoen what has moral quality and whint feet Dob 
Due beetwoen the moral state of each ag a member of the race, and his persoral Habsitiee 
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and desert agen individual, ‘This original sin would wear to ys only the character of 
vil, and not of sinfulneas, were it not Tor the fact that we feel guilty in view of our eor- 
‘cuption when It becomes known to us tn our own acts, Then there is involved in it not 
merely a sense of evil and misery, but also a sense of guilt; moreover, redemption is 
also necemary to remove it, which shows that it isa moral state. Here ts the point of 
Junction between the two extreme positions, that we sinned fn Adam, and that all sin 
‘consists in sinning. The guilt of Aduim's sin ie—this exposure, this tiabllity on account 
of such native corruption, our having the same nature tn the same moral bins, The 
guilt of Adam's sin is not to be separated from the existence of this evil disposition. And 
this guilt is what is imputed tous.” See art. on H. B. Smith, in Prevb. Rev. 181: "He 
did not fully aequieee in Phioous's view, which makes the corrupt nature by descent 
the only ground of imputation.” 


‘The theory of mediate imputation is exposed to the following objections : 


A. It gives no explanation of man’s responsibility for his inborn de- 
pravity. No explanation of this is possible, which does not regard man’s 
depravity as having had its origin in a free personal act, either of the indi- 
vidual, or of collective homan nature in ite first father and head. But this 
participation of all men in Adam's sin the theory expressly denies, 

The theory holds that we are reaponalble for the effect, but not for the cause—" post 
Adamam, non propter Adamum.” But, says Julius Miller, Doct. Sin, 2: 200, 3—"1f 
this sinful tendency be in us solely through the nct of others, and not through our own 
deed, they, and not we, are responsible for it—it 1s not our gullt, but our misfortune, 
And even as to actual sins which spring from this inherent sinful tendency, these are 
not strictly our own, but the acts of our first parents through us. Why tnpute them to 
‘Ws as notual sins, for which we are to be condemned ? Thus, if we deny the existence of 
sguilt, we destroy the reality of sin, and wice versa.” Thornwell, Theology, | : 348, 40— 
This theory “ does not explain the sense of gallt, as connected with depravity of nature 
—how the feotiag of ill-desert can wrise in relation to a state of mind of which we have 
boon only passive recipionts. ‘The child does not reproach himself for the afliictions 
‘which a father’s follies have brought upon him, But our inward corruption we do feel 
‘to be our own fault-it is our crime as well as our shame,” 


B. Since the origination of this corrupt nature cannot be charged to the 
account of man, man’s inheritance of it must be regarded in the light of an 
arbitrary divine infliction—a conclusion which reflects upon the justice of 
God. Man is not only condemned for a sinfalness of which God is the 
author, but is condemned without any real probation, either individual or 
collective. 

Dr. Hovey, Outlines of Theology, objects to the theory of mediate imputation, be- 
cause: “1, It caste go faint alight on the Justice of God in the imputation of Adam's 
sin to adults who doashe did. 2. It casts no light on the Justice of God in bringing 
into existence « race inclined to sin by the fallof Adam. ‘The inherited bias is still un= 
‘explained, and the imputation of it ts « riddle, or a wrong, to the natural understand= 
(ng, It Js unjust to hold us yuilty of the effect, If we be not first guilty of the caus, 


©. It contradicts those passages of Scripture which refer the origin of 
human condemnation, as well as of human depravity, to the ain of our first 
parents, and which reprosent universal death, not as a matter of divine 
sovereignty, but as a judicial infliction of penalty upon all men for the sin 
of the race in Adam (Rom. 5:16, 18). It moreover does violence to the 
Scripture in its unnatural interpretation of ‘all sinned,” in Rom. 5: 12— 
words which imply the oneness of the race with Adam, and the causative 
Tolation of Adam's sin to our guilt. 


‘Cortain passages which Dr, 1. 1. Smith, System, 31%, quotes from Edwards, as favoring 
‘the theory of Mediate Imputation, seem to us to favor quite a different view. See 
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of the constituted union of the branches with the root. ...... Lam humbly of the option 
‘that, if any have supposed the children of Adam to come into the world with a deutie 
guilt, one the guilt of Adam's sin, another the gullt arising from their: 

heart, they have not so well considered the matter.” And afterwards: 

‘evil disposition (or rather co-existence) is in consequence of the union ”—bet 
properly a consequence of the imputation of his sing nay, rather antecedent to ia 
it-was in Adam himself, The first depravity of heart, and the imputation of thatsi. 
are both the consequences of that established union; but yet in such order, that the exh 
isposition is first, and the charge of gullt consequent, as it was in the case of Adam 


that Dr, Staith mistakes the drift of these passages from Edwards, and that is making 
the identification with Adam primary, and Imputetion of his sin ee 
tho theory of Adam's Natural Headship rather than the theory of Mediate Imputetlin, 
Fawards rogards the order ‘as (1) apostasy; (2) ag yey (a) bgt, 
three, Adam and we are, by divine constitution, one. To be guilty of 
therefore, we must fret bo ruilty Of tho apostasy. 

Seo Cunningham, Hist. Theology, 1 : 498-50 Betas, lodge. 
Syst. Theol., 2: 206-214; Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, 2 : 168; ‘hain, Hlobim Revealed, 4 
STEATY, 504-007, ! 


6. The Augustinian Theory, or Theory of Adam's Natural Headabip. 

This theory was first elaborated by Augustine (354430), the great opp> 
nent of Pelagius ; although its central feature appears in the writings of 
‘Tertullian (died about 220), Hilary (350), and Ambrose (374). It is frequently 
designated as the Augustinian view of sin. Tt was the view held by the 
Reformers, Zwingle excepted. Its principal sdvocates in this country #¢ 
Dr. Shedd and Dr. Baird. 

It holds that God imputes the sin of Adam immediately to all his posterity, 
in virtue of that organic unity of mankind by which the whole race af the 
time of Adam’s transgression existed, not individually, but seminally, i 
him as ita head. The total life of humanity was then in Adam ; the meas 
yot had its being only in him, Its essence was not yet individualized; ile 
forces were not yet distributed ; the powers which now exist in separate men 
were then unified and localized in Adam ; Adam's will was yet the willof 
the species, In Adam's free act, the will of the race revolted from God and 
the nature of the race corrupted itself. ‘The nature which we now possess 
is the same nature that corrupted itself in Adam—‘‘not the same in kind 
merely, but the same as flowing to us continuously from him.” 

Adam's sin is imputed to us immediately, therefore, not as something 
foreign to us, but becunse it is ours—we and all other men having existed 
one moral person, or ono moral whole, in him, and, as the result of that 
tranagression, possessing a nature destitute of love to God and prone to 
evil. In Rom. 5; 12—‘‘death passed unto all mon, for that all sinned,” 
signifies: ‘death physical, spiritual, and eternal passed unto all men, be 
cause all sinned in Adam their natural head,” 

Augustine, De Poe. Mer. ot Rem.,3:T—"In Adamo omnes tune peccavernnt, quanse 


io efus natura adhue omnes ille unus fuerunt"; De Civ. Del. 9: 4—Omnes onli 
fuimus in flo uno, quando omnes fulmus ite unus. .. 6... Nondum erat nobis alo 
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though written by one who advocates a different thoory, ace neverthelow = valle 
‘Natural Headehtp. 
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Revealed, 410-635, 51-46%, 
Bohai in Bib; Seo, 605 nod ts Langv' Gary ve Bom 6: 22; Auberien, Div, Revie 
on, 155-180; Philippl, Glaubensiehre, J : 288, 204-236; Thomastus, Christi Person ané 
Werk, 1: 260-400; Martenson, Dogmaties, 173-183; Murphy, Scientific Bases, Ot aj. qf 
101; Dirks, Difficulties of Rolief, 185; Bp. Reynolds, Sinfulness of Sin, in Works 1:8 
‘80; Mozley on Original Sin, in Lectures, 136-182; Kendall, on Natural Heirship, or AD 
the World Akin, in Nineteenth Century, Oot., 180: 014-036. Per contra, see Hodge, Syst 
Theol., 2: 151-164, 227-257 ; Haven, im Bib, Sac, 3) ; 451-455; Criticism of Baird's dectring 
io coton Rev., Apr., 1460; S80: of Sehaf's doctrine, in Princeton Ker, Apt, 
ISTO: aoe, 

We regurd this theory of the natural headship of Adam as the most satie 
factory of the theories mentioned, heptane des 
help towards the understanding of the great problem of original sin. 
its favor may be urged the following considerations = 


A. It pnts tho most natural interpretation upon Rom, 6:12-81, Ib 
verve 12 of this passage — “death passed unto all men, for that all sinned” 
—the great majority of commentators regard the word “sinned” # 
describing « common tringgrossion of the race in Adam, Tho death 
spoken of is, as the whole context shows, mainly though not exclusively 
physical. It has passed upon all—even upon those who have committed 
no conscions and personal tranegression whereby to explain its infliction 
{verse 14). ‘The legal phraseology of the passage shows that this inflietion 
isnot a matter of sovereign decree, but of jndicial penalty ( verses 13, 1, 
15, 16, 18—“* law,” “transgression,” ‘‘treapass,” "judgment... . of ote 
unto condemnation,” “‘act of righteousness,” “‘justification”). As the a 
planation of this universal subjection to penalty, we are referred to Adam's 
sin, By that one act (‘*s0,” verse 12)—the “trespass of the one” man 
(v.15, 17), the *‘one trespass” (v, 18)—death eame to all mon, because 
all (not “have sinned *, but] sinned ( mdwre¢ #aproy —aorist of instantaneow 
past action )—that is, all sinned in “the one trespass” of **the ane” 
man, Qompare 1 Cor, 15 ;22—*‘ Aw in Adam all die”— where the con- 
trast with physical resurrection shows that physical death is meant; 2 Gor. 
5: 14—*‘ one died for all, therefore all died.” See Commentaries of Meyer, 
Bengel, Olshausen, Philippi, Wordsworth, Lange, Godet, Shedd. 


B. It permits whatever of truth there may be in the federal theory and 
in the theory of medinte imputation to be combined with it, while neithe= 
of these latter theories can be justified to reason unless they are regardec® 
as corollaries or accessories of the truth of Adam's natural headship. Only 
on this supposition of natural headship could God justly constitute Adams 
our representative, or hold us responsible for the depraved nature we have? 
received from him, Jt moreover justifies God's ways, in postulating a rea 
and a fair probation of our common nature os preliminary to imputation aa 
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‘sin —a truth which the theories just mentioned, in common with that of 
the New School, virtually deny,— while it resta upon correct 

principles with regard to will, ability, law, and accepts the Scriptural repre- 
sentations of the nature of sin, the penal character of death, the origin of 
‘the soul, and the oneness of the race in the transgression. 


©. While ita fundamental presupposition — a determination of the will 

of each member of the race prior to his individual consciousness —is an 
hypothesis difficult in itself, it is an hypothesis which furnishes the key to 
many more difficulties than it suggests, Once allow that the mace was one 
in its first ancestor and fell in him, and light is thrown on a problem other- 
wise insoluble — the problem of our accountability for a sinful nature which 
owe have not personally and consciously originated. Since we cannot, with 
the three theories first mentioned, deny either of the terms of this prob- 
lem — inborn depravity or accountability for it— we accept this solution as 
the best attainable. 


D. Weare to remember, however, that while this theory of the method 
of our union with Adam is merely a valuable hypothesis, the problem which 
‘it socks to explain is, in both its terms, presented to us both by conscience 


doctrine of original sin, is simply this: that the sin of Adam is the immodi- 
ate cause and ground of inborn depravity, guilt, and condemnation to the 
whole human race. 


‘Three things must be reecived on Seripture testimony: (1) inborn depravity: 
42) guilt and condemnation therefor; (3) Adam's sin the cause and ground of both, 
From these three positions of Scripture ft seems not only natural, but Inevitable, to draw 
‘the fnforence that we “all dead” In Adam. The Augustinian theory simply puts in a link 
of connection between two sets of faots which otherwise would be difficult to reconofle, 
But, In putting fn that link of connection, {t claims that it Is merely bringing out Into 
clear light an underlying but implicit assumption of Paul's reasoning, and this it seeks 
to prove by showing that upon no other ussumption ean Paul's reasoning be understood 
otal. 

‘Philippi, Com, on Rom., 168 — Interpret tom. 5: 12-—“ one sinned for all, therefore all 
sinned,” by 2 lor, 5:15 —“ one died for all, therefore al! died.” Evans, in Presb. Rew., It: 24 — 
By the tress of the ons the many died,” "By de trespass of the one, dasth roignad trough the ons,” * Throagh 
‘he cas mats’ disobedience” —all those phrases, and the phrases with respect to salvation which 
correspond to them, fndicate that the fallen race and the redeemed race are each re- 
girded ns a multitude, « totality. So of wivres in 2 Ger. $:14 Indicates « corresponding 
conception of the orgnole unity of the race. Of Fxaprov fn Ram $ +12 Prof, W. A. Stevens 

says: “This might concelvably be: (1) the historical aorist proper, used in Ite momen~ 
rise (2) the comprehensive or collective aoriet, as in Sacer in the same verse ; 
(8) the aorist used in the sense of the English perfect, as in Rom, 3: 23—edrrer yap juapror 
ai borepoivras. In 51% the context determines with great probability that tie worist ts 
used in the first of these senses." We may add that interpreters are not wasting who 
30 take Guaprov in 8:3; see also margin of Rev. Version. But alnco the passage Row 5 = 12 
194s 40 Important, we proceed to examine It in greater detail, Our treatment is mainly a 
reproduction of the substance of Sbedd’s Commentary, although we have combined 
with it remarks from Meyer, Schaff, Moule, and others. 

EXpPosrTrow oF Rom. 5: 12-19.—Puarallel between the anivation in Christ and the ruin that 
Aas come through Adam, in each case through no personal uct of our own, neither by our 
¢arning salvation in the case of the life received through Christ, nor by our Individually 
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sinning in the ease of the death received through Adam. The statement of the parallel 
in 


is begun. 

‘Vers 12: "As throng ane man sin entared into the world, and death through sin, and so desth pase unte all 
‘toh, for that all sinned,” 20 (ak we may complote the interrupted sentence) by one man right 
‘cousness entered Into the world, and life by righteousness, and #0 life passed upon all 
men, because all became partakers of this righteousness. Both physical and spiritual 
death is meant. ‘That it is physical, isabown (1) from rere i4; (2) from the allusion 
to Gen 3:19; (3) from the universal Jewish and Christian assumption that physical 
death was the result of Adam's tin. See Wisdom 2; 23, 24; Sirmch 25; 24; 2 Eedras 0; 7, 
215 72 11, 46, 48, 118; 
‘Soh 2, 3, where Goi “opposite: 
trust occurs. The ofrms in ters {2 shows the mode in which historically death bas come 
to all, namely, that the one sinned, and thereby brought death to all; in other words, 
death is the effect, of which the ain of the one Is the cause, By Adam's act, physical and 
spiritual death passed apon all men, because all sinned. 4" ¢— because, on the ground 
of the fact that, for the reason that, all sinned. #é-ree= all, without exception, infants 
Included, as rene 14 tenches. 

jwaprov mentions the particular reason why all men died, viz., because all men sinned. 
Tt ts the aorist of momentary past action—sinned when, through the one, sin entered Into 
‘the world. It {a as much as to aay, “ booause, when Adam sinned, all men sinned in and 
with him." This is proved by the sueceeding explanatory context ( vers 15-10), in whieh 
it is ruiterated Bye times in succession that one nad only one sin 1a the cause of the death 
that befalls all men. Compare ! Gor. 15:22. ‘The senacs“ all were sinful," “all became sin~ 
ful,” are inadmislble, for dpepriveae is not 4naprardy yyveedas or «lvas, ‘Tho sense" denth 
Passed upon all men, because all haye consciously and personally sinned,” ls contradicted 
(1) by vere 14, in which it tsasserted that certain persons who are a part of wérres, the sub> 
Joct of fuaprow, and who suffer the death which I4 the penalty of sin, did not commit sing 
resembling Adam's first sin, (. ¢., Individual and conselous transgressions: and (2) by 
‘vers 15-19, In which it is asserted repeatedly that only one sin, and not inillions of trans- 
ancien cause of the death of all men. This sense would seom to require és" $ 

mdvres duaprivovew, Neither can inapror have the sonsy “ were accounted and treated as 
siuners"; for (1) there is no other instanoe in Scripture where this active verb has a 
passive signification; and (2) the passive makes qepror to denote God's action, and not 
rated ‘This would not furnish the justification of the infliction of death, which Pau! is 
seeking. 

‘Yers 13 beging a demonstration of the proposition, in tem {2 that death comes to all, 
because all men sinned the one #in of the one man, The argument isas follows: Before 
the law sin existed; for there wos death, the penalty of sin. But this sin was not xin 
committed against the Mosate law, because that law was not yet in existence. The death 
in the world prior to that law proves that there must have been some other law, against 
which sia had been committed, 

Yew 14 Nor could {t have been personal and conscious violation of an unwritten law, 
for which death was intlicted; for death passed upon multitudes, such es infants and 
idiots, who did not sin in their own persons, as Adam did, by violating some known 
commandment, Infants are not specifically named bere, because the Intention Is to in~ 
clade others who, though mature in years, have not reacbed moral consciousness, But 
since denth is every where and always the penalty of ain, the donth of all must have been 
the penalty of the common sip of Che mice, when wires qpapror in Adam. The law which 
they violated was the Eden statute, Gen. 2:17. The relation between their sin and Adam's 
is not that of resemblance, but of identity, Had the sin by which death came upon thom 





"— 


‘been one like Adams, thore would bave boon as many sine, to be the cause of death and 


to account for it, ae there were individuals. Death would have come into the world 
through millions of mon, and not “through one maa” (vere 12), and judgment would have 
come upon all men to condemnation through millions of trespasses, and not “throagh one 
eps” (1.51). ‘The object, then, of the parenthetionl digression in verses 13 and 14 ts to 
prevent the reader from supposing, from the statement that ‘all men sinned,” that the 
individual transgressions of all men are meant, and to make it clear that only the ane 
first sin of tke one first man Is intended, Those who died before Moses must have vio~ 
lated some law. Tho Mosaic law, and the law of conscience, have been ruled out of the 
case. ‘Those persons must, thorefore, have alaned agalost the commandinent in Eden, 
the probationary statute; and thelr ain was not similar (d»oles) to Adam's, but Adaun's 
(dential sin, the very same sin numerically of the “ene man.” ‘They did not xin lee Adam, 
but they “sinned fn him, and fell with him, in that first transgression" { Westminster 
Langer Catechism, 2). 
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‘Vers 1-17 show how the work of grace differs from, and surpasses, the work of sin. 
‘Over against God's exact Justice In punishing all for the first sin which all committed in 
Adam, is set the gratuitous justification of all who are in Christ. Adam's sin is the act 
of Adam and his posterity together; hence the iinputation to the posterity ia Just and 
‘merited. Christ's obedience is the work of Christ alone; hence the lnputation of it to 
tho elect i# gracious und unmerited. Hore rir wosAocs is not of equal extent with of 
‘roAsoi in the first clause, because other-paseages teach that “te masy” who dic in Adam 

are not conterminous with “the masy"” who live in Chriet; oo t Oo. 15: 22; Mat 25:48) aleo, 


Con 
‘one offence; justification delivers from many offences. Ven 17 enforces and explains 
vw if, If the union with Adam in his sin was certain to bring destruction, the union 
with Christ in his righteousness ts yet more certain to bring mulyation.. 
Yes 9 resuznes the parallel bepween Adam and Christ which was cboaraecied ta sit 
>but was interrupted by the explanatory parenthesis in yenet 127, As tough one urepas. 


{necessary to) life" Here the “all men Wo condemnation ~~ the of moAAoi tn vene 15; and the 
‘won unto justification of lifs’” — the rode roAAove in verse 15. ‘There is a totality in each case; but, 
fin the former case, it ie tho “all men" who derive their physical life from Adam,—in the 
latter case, it is the “all men" who derive thelr spiritual Life from Christ (compare t Car 
15 = 22—“For ss in Adam all dis, so also in Christ eball ail be made ative” —in which last clause Paul is 
speaking, as the context shows, not of the resurrection of all men, both auints and sin~ 
‘ners, but only of the blessed resurrection of the righteous; in other words, of the resur- 
rection of those who are one with Christ). 

‘Verve 19, “Tor as through the one man's disobedience the many were constituted sinnors, even s0 through the obedi~ 
ance of the one shall the many be constituted righteous” The many were constituted sinners because, 
according to verm 12, they sinnod in and with Adam in his fall. The verb presupposes 
‘the fact of natural unlon between those to whom it relates. All men are declared to 
De ainners on the ground of that "ons trespass" because, when thut one trespass was com= 
mitted, all men were one man—that is, were one common nature in the first human 
pair. Sin is imputed, because it iscommitted. Al men are punished with death, because 
‘they literally sinned in Adam, and not because they are metaphorically reputed to have 
done 80, but in fact did not. Of moAAoi is used in contrast with the one forefather, and 
‘the atonement of Christ fs designated #8 tracoy, in order to contrast It with the *apacoy 
‘of Adam, 





Karacradjoorras bas the aime slignification a4 in tho first part of the verse, dieai 
caracradjcorra: means amply “shall be justified,” and is used instead of heomdjoorra, 
in order to make the antithesis of asaprosol «arcrritqear more perfect. ‘This being " en- 
mituted rightous presupposes the fact of m union between 4 «ls und of woAAo(, ¢, 6, betwoun 
‘Christ and believers, Just ms the belng “sonstitaved sinners” presupposed the fact of ® union 
between 6 «ls and of moAAo(, (. €. between all men and Adam, The future corarradieorras 
‘refers to the succession of believers; the Justification of all was, ideally, complete al- 
ar hed eg se shrek peered ge prem det “The many” who 


shall be “constitaied rightens” not all mankind, but only “the maay” to whom, in verse 15 
amice abounded, and who are desoribed, in verse 17, na na "they thst receive abundance of grace and of 
‘the git of 


“But this union differs Jn soveral Important particulars from that between Adam and 
‘his posterity, It is not natural and substantial, but moral and spiritual ; not generic 
and universal, but individual and by election; not caused by the creative act of God, 
but by bis regenerating act, All men without exception are one with Adam ; only be- 
Meving mon are one with Christ. ‘The imputation of Adam's sin is not an arbitrary act, 
dn the sense that, if God so pleased, he could reckon it to the account of any beings 
in the univerte, by # volition. The sin of Adam could not be imputed to the fallen 
‘angels, for examplo, and punished in thena, because they never were one with Adam by 
unity of substance and nature. The fact that they have committed actual transgression 
of their own will not Justify the imputation of Adam's sin to them, any more than the 
Tact that the posterity of Adam have committed actual transgressions of their own 
‘would be 4 sufficiont reason for imputing the firxt sin of Adam to them. Nothing buta 
real union of nature and being can Justify the imputation of Adam’s ain; and, similarly, 
the obedience of Christ could no more be imputed to ap unbelieving man than to a lost 
angel, because neither of these Is morally and spiritually one with Christ" (Shedd). 
For the New School interpretation, see Kendrick, in Bap. Rev., 1886 : 48-72. 
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IL —Oxzecrioxs To tae Aveustixiay Docramxe or Iurvrarion, 

‘The doctrine of imputation, to which we have thus arrived, is met by its 
opponents with the following objections. In discussing them, we are to 
remember that a trath revealed in Scripture may have claims to our belief, 
in spite of difficulties to us insoluble, Yet it is hoped that examination will 
show the objections in question to reat either upon false philosophical 
principles or upon misconceptions of the doctrine assailed, 

A, That there can be no sin apart from and prior to consciousness, 

‘This we deny. The larger part of men’s evil dispositions and acta are im- 
perfectly conacions, and of many such dispositions and acta the evil quality 
is not discerned atall The objection rests upon the assumption that law 
is confined to published statutes or to standards formally recognized by its 
subjects, A profounder view of law as identical with the constituent prin- 
ciples of being, as binding the nature to conformity with the nature of God, 
as demanding right volitions only because these are manifestations of a 
right state, as having claims upon men in their corporate capacity, deprives. 
this objection of all its force. 

If our aim ts to find « conscious act of franagression upon which to base God's charge 
of guilt and man's condemnation, we can find this more easily fn Adam's ain than at 
the beginning of each man's personal history; for no human belng can remember his 
firstain. ‘The main question at issue {a therefore this: Is all ain personal? We claim 
that both Scripture and reason anawer this question In the negative. ‘There fx such a 
‘Thing as race-sin and moe-responaibility, 

B, That man cannot be responsible for a sinful nature which he did not 

ly origi 

We reply that the objection ignores the testimony of conscience and of 
Seripture. These aasert that we are responsible for what we are. The sin- 
ful nature is not something external to us, butis our inmostselves. If man’s 
original righteousness and the new affection implanted in regeneration have 
moral character, then the inborn tendency to evil has moral character; as 
the formor are commendable, so the latter is condemnable, 

If tt be said that sin Js the act of a person, and not of a nature, we reply thatin Adam 
the whole of buinan nature once subsisted in the form of a single personality, and the 
act of the person could be at the same time the act of the nature. That which could 
not beat any subsequent point of time, could be and was, at that tine. Haman nature 
could fall in Adam, though that fall could not be repeated in the case of any one of his 
descendants. Hovey, Outlines, 12—"* Shall we say that vill fe the cause of sin in holy 
beings, while wrong desire is the cause of sin in unholy beings? Augustine beld this.” 


Pepper, Outlines, 13—" We do not fall each one ty himself, We were so on probation 
in Adar, that his fall was our fall.” 


©. That Adam's sin cannot be imputed to us, since we cannot repent 
of it. 

‘The objection has plausibility only so long ax we fail to distinguish be- 
tween Adam's sin as the inward apostasy of the nature from God, and 
Adam's sin a5 the outward act of transgression which followed and mani- 
fested that mpostasy. We cannot indeed repent of Adam’s sin as our per- 
sonal act or as Adam’s personal act, but regurding his sin as the apostasy of 
our common nature—an apostasy which manifesta itself in our personal 
transgreasions as it did in his, we can repent of it and do repent of it, In 
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it is this natare, as self-corrapted and averse to God, for which the 





solm, De Concop, Virg., 3—"* Adam sinned {a one point of view ma person, 

as man ((¢. as human nature which nt that timeextsted In him alone). Bu 

and humanity could not be separated, the ain of the person mecesmrily 

nature. This oature is what Adam transmitted to his posterity, and 

a his sia had made ft, burdened with u debt which it could not pay. 

cousness with which God hnd originally invested it; and in every one of bly 

this impaired nature makes the persons sinners. Yet not in the sume degree stinpersat 
Adam was, for the latter sinned both as human natare and asa person, while new-tont 
infants sin only a8 they possess the nature "—Inore briefly, in Adam @ person malt 
nature sinful: in bis posterity, nature makes persons sinful, 


D. That if wo be responsible for Adam's first sin, we must also be re 
sponsible not only for every other ain of Adam, but for the sins of our im 
mediate ancestors, 

We roply that the apostasy of human nature could oecur but ones. Tt 
occurred in Adam before the eating of the forbidden fruit, and reve 
itself in that eating. ‘The subsequent sins ef Adam and of our 
anoeators are no longer acts which determine or change the 
only show what the nature is. Here is the truth and the limitation of tit 
Scripture declaration that “the son aball not bear the iniquity of the fathee™ 
(Ex. 18 : 20; of. Luke 18 :2,3; John 9:2,3). Man is not 
for the specifically evil tondencies communicated to him from his immediate 
ancestors, as distinct from the nature he possesses; nor is he responsible fer 
the sins of those ancestors which originated thes tendencies. But he is 
responsible for that original apostasy which constituted the one and final 
revolt of the race from God, and for the personal depravity and disobedi- 
ence which in his own case has resulted therefrom. 

Augustine, Encbeiridion, 46, 47, leans toward an imputing of the sins of immediate 
ancestors, but intimates that, as ® matter of grace, this may be limited to "the Gel af 
foarth generation” (Bx 0-5), Aquinas thinks this last i aald by God, because fathers Hive to 
see the third and fourth generation of thotr descendants, and influence thems ty thelr 
example to become voluntarily like themeelves, Burgesse, Origioal Sin, Of, adds 


















covenant-idea to that of natural generation, in order to pr tmputation of 
of immedinte ancestors as well as those of Adam. 80 also ‘But Baird, 
Revealed, 508, gives a better explanation, when be distinguishes between the first sini 


nature whon it apostatized, and those subsequent personal actions which porter 
fest tho nature but do not change It. Imagine Adam to have remained tanocest, But 
one of hin posterity to have fallen. Then the desceadants of that one would have beet 
gullty for the change of nature in him, but not guilty for the sins of ancestors fete 
‘Youing between bim and them. 

‘We add that man may direct the course of a lavn-stream, already flowing downwant 
into some particular channel, and may even dig # new channel for {t down the mountain 
But the stream Is constant in ite quantity and quality, and is under the sume influcnoeot 
gravitation in all stages of its progress. I am responsible for the downward tendency 
which my nature gave itself at the beginning; but T am not responaible for inberted 
and specifically evil tendencies as something apart from the nature—for they are sot 
‘apart from it—they are forms or manifestations of it, These tendencies run out afters 
tme—not so with sin of nature, The declaration of Ezelkicl (18 ; 2), ~ tesa stall mit 
‘he iniquity of the faiher," like Christ’s denial that blindness was due to tho blind man’s: 
‘vidual sins or those of his parents (Joo #:2 3), simply shows that God does not tmpatt 
to us the sins of our Immediate ancestors; {ts not inconsistent with the doctrine that 
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all the physical and moral evil of the world is the result of « «in of Adam with which 
‘the whole race is 

H. B. Sinitb, System, 205—" Beckie 8 doos not deny that descendants aro involyed in the 
evil results of ancestral sing, under God's moral government; but simply shows that 
‘there is opportunity for extrication, in personal repentance and obedience.” Moxley on 
‘Predestination, 170—“ Augustine says that Exekiel’s declarations that the son shall not 
doar the iniquity of the futher are not a universal law of the divine dealings, but only 
a special prophetical ono, aa alluding to the divine merey under the gospel dispensation 
and the covenant of grace, under which the effect of original sin and the punishinent of 
mankind for the sin of their first parent was removed." See also Dorner, Glaubens- 
lehre, 2; SL (Syst, Doct., 2: 246, SET), where God's visiting the sing of the fathers upon 
‘the children (Rt 2:5) is explained by the fnot that the children repent the sins of the 
parents. German proverb: “The apple does not fall far trom the tree.” 


E. That if Adam's sin and condemnation can be ours by propagation, 
the righteousness and faith of the believer should be also, 

We reply that no merely personal qualities, whether of guilt or righteous- 
ness, are communicated by propagation, Ordinary generation does not 
transmit personal qualities, but only those qualities whicb belong to the 
whole species. ‘Original sin is the consequent of man’s nature, whereas 
the parents’ grace is a personal excellence, and cannot be transmitted” 
{Burgoase ). 

‘Thornwell, Selected Writings, 1: 043, says the Augustinian doctrine would imply 
‘that Adam, penitent and believing, must have begotten penitent and believing children, 
seeing that the nature as it is in Ue parent always flows from parent to child. But soo 
Fisher, Discussions, 370, where Aquinas holds that no quality or guilt that is personal ia 
propagated (Thomas Aquinas, 2:40). Anselm (De Conoept.Virg, ot Origin. Peooato, 08) 
will not decide the question. “The original nature of the tree is propagated —not the 
nature of the graft" —when seed from the graft ia planted. Burgess: * Learned par- 
ents do not convey learning to their children, but they are born in ignorance as others.” 
Augustine; "A Jew that was clrowmelged bowat children not clroumolsed, but uncir- 
-cumcised ; and the seed that was sown without husks, yet produced corn with buaks.* 


F. That, if all moral consequences are properly penalties, sin, considered 
asa sinful nature, must be the punishment of sin, considered as the act of 
our first parents. 

But we reply that the impropriety of punishing sin with sin vanishes 
when we consider that the sin which is punished is our own, equally with 
tho ain with which we are punished. The objection is valid as against the 
federal theory or the theory of mediate imputation, but not as against the 
theory of ;Adam’s natural headship. To deny that God, through the opera- 
tion of second causes, may punish the act of transgression by the habit and 
tendency which result from it, is to ignore the facta of every-day life, as well 
as the statements of Scripture in which sin is represented as ever reproduc- 
ing itself, and with each reproduction increasing its guilt and punishment 
(Rom, 6:19; James 1:15). 

Hom, 6:19—"'As ye presented your manibers as servants to uncleasine and to iniquity urito iniquity, even se 
‘bow present your members ax servants o righteousnen neta xaict(fication " ; Jamas 1; 15— “Then the last, whea 
it bath oonoeived, beareth sin: and the sin, when itis full grown. bringeth forth death"; & Tim, 2; 18—"“erid som 





causes. Schiller: “This ts the very curse of evil deed, That of new evil it becomes the 
seed.” Tennyson, Vision of Sin: “Behold it was a crime Of sense, avenged by sense 
wore with time, Another said: The crime of sense became 





ie 

‘sin essentially consists In the wider spread and stronger hold of the malady of the 
soul. Prov. 5:2 —"Ils own iniquities shall take the wicked.’ ‘The habit of sinning holds the 
2 
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wicked ‘with the conis of bis sin. Sin tv self-perpetuating. The sinner gravitates from 
wore to worse, in un ever deepening fall." 


G. That the doctrine excludes all separate probation of individuals since 
Adam, by making their moral life a mere manifestation of tendencies re~ 
ceived from him. 

Woe reply that the objection takes into view only our connection with the 
mee, and ignores the complementary and equally important fact of each 
man’s personal will, That personal will docs more than simply express the 
nature ; it may to a certain extent curb the nature, or it may on the other 
hand add a sinful character and influence of its own, There is, in other 
words, a remainder of freedom, which leaves room for personal probation, 
in addition to the race-probation in Adam. 

Kreibig, Verstihnunyslohre, objects to the Augustinian view that if personal ain pro~ 
ceeds from original, the only thing men are guilty for is Adam's sin; all subsequent sin. 
{* # spontaneous development ; the individual will can only manifest its inborn charac— 
ter. But we reply that this isa misrepresentation of Augustine. He does not thus tose 
sight of the remminders of freedom in man (see references on page ®9, in the state 
ment of Augustine's view, and in the section following this, on Ability, page 345). He 
says that the corrupt tree may produce the wild fruit of morality, though not the divine 
fruit of grace. It is not truo that the will fs absolutoly as tho charactor, Though char- 
acter Is the surest index as to what the decisions of the will may be, it is not an infallible 
one. Adam's first sin, and the sins of men after regeneration, prove this. Trregulart 
spontancous, exceptional though these decisions are, they are still. nets of the will, and 
they show that the agent is not bound by motives nor by character. 

Julius Miller, Doct. Sin, 2: 316—" The merely organic theory of sin leads to natural 
fam, which endangers not only the doctrine of a final judgment, but that of personal 
immortality generally.” In preaching, therefore, we should begin with the known and 
acknowledged ans of men, We should lay the sane stress upon our connection with 
Adam that the Scripture does, to explain the problem of universal and inveterate sin 
ful tendencies, to enforce our need of salvation from this common ruin, and to illum 
trate our connection with Christ. ocuseira Combet, ar we need net aka Da ees 
sibility for Adai’s sin the great theme of 


H. That the organic unity of the race in the transgression is a thing 80 
remote from common experience that the preaching of it neutralizes all ap- 
peals to the conscience, 

But whatever of truth there is in this objection is due to the self-isolating 
nature of sin, Men feel the unity of the family, the profeesion, the nation to- 
which they belong, and, just in proportion to the breadth of their sympathies 
and their experience of divine grace, do they enter into Christ's feeling of 
unity with the moe (¢/. Is. 6:5; Lam. 3:39-45; Ezra9:6; Neh. 1:6). 
‘Tho fact that the self-contained and self-secking recognize themselves as 
responsible only for their personal acts should not prevent our pressing 
‘upon mon’s attention the more searching standards of the Scriptures. Only 
thus can the Christian find a solution for the dark problem of a corraption 
which is inborn yet condemnable ; only thus can the unregenerate man be 
led to a full knowledge of the depth of his ruin and of his absolute de- 
pendence upon God for salvation. 

‘Identification of the fodividuat with tho nation or the race: In,6;5—" Woe is me! for {am 
‘eedens; becurse I um a moan of unclean Lips and I dwell in the midst of « people of unclean lipt "; Lam. 3:42—" We 
‘bavs Erumagreed and evbeliod"; Bers 9:6 — "1 am achamed and blash to lift mp my thos to tha, my Ged» fer our 
Antqities are inereseed over eur bead”; Seb. “T confens the sins of the children of Inreel ... yea, I and my 
‘father's house hare sinned,"* 80 God punishes all Isrucl for David's sin of pride; so the ains of 
Henben, Cunann, Achan, Gehazi, are visited on their children or descendants. 
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® term which had # meaning as it was at first used by Augustine, but which isan awk~ 


were not in Christ, as to the substance of their souls, when he wrought out redemption 
for thom, But we reply that the life of Christ which makes us Christians is the same 
life which made atonement upon the cross and which rose from the grave for Justifioa= 
tion. The parallel between Adam and Christ is of the nature of analogy, not of iden~ 
tity. With Adam, we have a connection of physical life; with Christ, a connection of 
‘spiritaal life. 


Stahl, Philosophie des Rechts, quoted in Olshausen's Com, on Rem. $ : {2-21—"' Adam ts 
the oriinal matter of humanity; Christ is tts original (dea in God; both personally 
living. Mankind is one in them. Therefore Adam's ain became the ain of all; Christ's 
sacrifice the atonement for all. Every leaf of u tree may be green or wither by iteclf; 
but each suffers by the disease of the root, and recovers only by its healing. ‘Che shal- 
lower the man, #0 much more isolated will everything appear to him; for upon the sur= 
face all Nes apart. He will see in mankind, in the nation, nay, even in the family, mere 


‘very centre, force themselves upon him. Yea, the love of our neighbor is itself nothing: 
but the deep feeling of this unity; for we love him only, with whom we feel and 
acknowledge ourselves to be one. What the Christian love of our neighbor is for the 
‘heart, that unity of race is for the understanding. If ain through one, and redemption 
through one, is not possible, the command to love our neighbor is also unintelligible, 
‘Christian ethics and Christian faith are therefore in truth indiasolubly united, Christi~ 
anity effects in history an advance like that from the animal kingdom to man, by ite 
revealing the essential unity of men, the consciousness of which in the ancient world 
had vanished when the nations were separated.” 

For replies to the foregoing and other objections, see Soha, in Bib, Sac. 5:20; 
Shedd, Sermons to the Nat. Man, 206-244; Baird, Elobim Revealed, 507-800, 6&4; 
‘Birks, Dificulties of Belief, 184-188; Edwards, Original Sin, ia Works, 2: 413-510; Atwa~ 
ter, on Calvinism tm Doctrine and Life, in Princeton Reviow, 1875: 73, Per contra, see 
Moxom, in Bap. Kev. 1881 ; 275-287; Park, Discourses, 210-283, 


SECTION VL.—CONSEQUENCES OF SIN TO ADAM’S POSTERITY, 


As the result of Adam’s transgression, all his posterity are born in the 
same state into which he fell, But since law is the all-comprehending de- 
mand of harmony with God, all moral consequences flowing from tranagros- 
sion are to be regarded as sanctions of law, or expressions of the divine 
displeasare through the oonstitation of things which he has catablished, 
Certain of these consequences, however, are earlier recognized than others 
and are of minor scope; it will therefore be useful to consider them under 
the three aspects of depravity, guilt, and penalty, 


L Dersayrry, 


By this we mean, on the one hand, the lack of original righteousness or 
of holy affection toward God, and, on the other hand, the corruption of the 
moral nature, or bins toward evil That such depravity exists has been 
abundantly shown, both from Scripture and from reason, in our considera- 
tion of the universality of sin, ‘Two questions only need detain us: 
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1. Depravity partial or total? 


‘The Scriptures represent human nature as totally depraved. The phrase 
**total depravity,” however, is liable to misinterpretation, and should not be 
used without explanation. By the total depravity of universal humanity 
we mean ; 

A. Negatively,—not that every sinner is: 


(a) Destitute of conscience,—for the existence of strong impulses to 
right, and of remorse for wrong doing, show that conscience is often keen. 
Jekn 8 + 9—" And they, when they heard it went out ens by ona, beginning from the eldest, even unto the laxt 
(Jhon ?: 3-H 1h, though not written by John, is a perfectly true narrative, descended 
from the apostolic age). ‘This natural conscience, combined with the principle of self- 
Jove, may even prompt choles of the good, though no love for God in in the choloe. 

(6) Devoid of all qualities pleasing to men, and useful when judged by 
a human standard,—for the existence of such qualities is recognized by 
Chri 

Mark 10: 21—““And Jesus looking poo him loved hia” 


(e) Prone to every form of sin,—for cortain forms of sin exclude certain 
others, 


Mat, 23 : 29" Ye tithe mint and anise and cummin, and have left undone the weightier alters of the law, judges, 
sand morey, ani faith: bat these ye ought to hare done, and not so have left. the other andone'"; Rom. 2 = 16¢—" When 
Gentiles thas have not the law do by natare the things of the law, these not having the law ace « law auto themselves ; 
im that they shew the work of the law written in their hearts, their conscience bearing witnes therewith” ‘The sin 
of miserliness may exclude the sin of luxury ; the sin of pride may exelude the sin of 


(d) Intense as he can be in his selfighness and opposition to God,—for 
he becomes worse every day. 

Gon, 45 : 16 Tho iniqnity of the Amorive isnot yor fall"; 2 Thm. 9 13" il man and impastors shall wes worse 
sed vorw.” 

B. Poasitively,—that every sinner is : 

(a) Totally destitute of that love to God which constitutes the funda- 
mental and all-inclusive demand of the law. 

Jahn 5: 42" at I know you, that yo have not the love of God im yourselves” 


(0) Chargeable with elevating some lower affection or desire above re-_ 
gard for God and his law, 


2 Tim, 3: 4—"lovers of plensare rather than lovers of God"; of. Mal, ty 6—"A won homoreth, his father, and & se- 
‘Tans hie masters if then I be a father, whern in mine honor? and if I be» master, where is my fear?" 


(ce) Supremely determined, in his whole inward and ontward life, by a 
preference of self to God. 

2 Tim. 5: 2—"lovers of milf.” 

(@) Pomsessed of an aversion to God, which, though sometimes latent, 
becomes active enmity, so soon as God’s will comes into manifest conflict 
with his own, 

Ram, §) t—* the mind of the fosh ix eamity aguinst God." 

(e) Disordered and corrupted in every faculty, through this substita- 
tion of selfiahness for supreme affection toward God, 
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‘Byh 4: 8— "darkened in their undertanding .. . hardening off their hearts Ti ft: 1S—"hetk Wer 
‘their comsciamee are defiled" 2 Cor, Tc $—* defiant of Meh sand spirit ™ > Mab, 31 "on oral bento eat 


(f) Credited with no thought, emetion, or act of which divine 
can fully approve. 
Rom. 3; 9—*they are all ender sin ; 








1m me, tha i, x my fet, dwitleth me pod hing. 


(g) Subject to s law of constant progress in depravity, which he hasn) 
recuperative energy to enable him suocessfully to resist. 

Rom. 7: 1$—"to will is preset with me bot to do that which is good ix sot"; 22—“ daw in my members 
against the law ef my mind, ad brisging me into captivity ander the law of ain whick is iz my cormbera™ 

Every sinner would prefer a milder law and @ different administration. Dat whoo 
does not love God's law docs not truly lowe God. The sinner seeks to secure his om 
interests rather than God's, Even so called religions acts ho performs with 
of his owa good to God's glory. He disobeys, and always has disobeyed, the 
mental law of love. 

H. B. Smith, System, 77—" By total depravity is never meant that men are as bel # 
they can be; por that they have not im their natural condition, certain mmriabie gua | 
ities ; nor that they may not have virtues in a Limited sense (Justitia cfoiix). Bat ite) 
meant (1) that depravity, or the sinful condition of man, infects the wholé tant 
fotelloct, feeling, heart and will; (2) that in each unrenewed person sone lower ale 
tion is supreme; and (3) that cach such is destitute of love to God, On thew pod- 
tions: as to (1) the power of depravity over the whole man, we have given proof from 
Scripture; asto (2) the fact that in every unrenewed man somo lower affeeton ie 
supreme, experience may be always appealed to; men know thut their supreme afro 
Hon ts fixed on some lower good—intellect, heart, and will going together in it; or tat 
#ome form of selfishness is predominant—using selfish {n a general sense—self sneks Ite 
happiness in some inferior object. giving to that its supreme affection; as to (3) thet 
every unrenewed person is without supreme love to God, It is the point which ot 
wrontest force, and is to be urged with the strongest effect, io setting forth the dept 
and ‘totality "of man’s sinfulnoss: unrenewed men have not that suprome love of God 
which is the substance of the fret and great command.” See also Shedd, Discouncs 
and Eamnys, 48; Raird, Rlohimn Revealed, 610-822; Chalmers, Institutes, 1: S62; Cun 
ningham, Hat, Theology, 1: 616-581; Princeton Review, 1877 +410. 


2 Ability or inability ? 


In opposition to the plenary ability taught by the Pelagians; the gracious 
ability of the Arminians, and the natural ability of the New School thealo- 
gians, tho Scriptures declare the total inability of the sinner to turn bis 
self to God or to do that which is traly good in God's sight (see Seriplure 
proof below). A proper conception also of the law, as reflecting the holi- 
ness of God and as expressing the ideal of human nature, leads qs to the 
conclusion that no man whose powers are weakened by either original or 
actual sin can of himself come up to that perfect standard. Yet there iss 
certain remnant of freedom left to man, The sinner oan (a) avoid the sit 
against the Holy Ghost; (4) choose the less sin rather than the greater; 
(¢) refuse altogether to yield to cortain temptations; (@) do ontwandly 
ood acts, though with imperfect motives; (¢) seek God from motives of 
self-interest. 

But on the other hand the sinner cannot (a) by a single volition bring 
his character and life into complete conformity to God's law; (6) chung® 
his fundamental preference for self and sin to supreme love for God ; nor 
(ec) do any act, howover insignificant, which aball meet with God's appro 
or answer fully to the demands of law. 

So long, then, as there are states of intellect, affection, and will which 
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©. In addition to the paychological argument just 


‘There is no scientific warrant for inferring the existence of an 
has never manifested itself in a single instance since history began. 


upon God for salvation, The doctrine of natural ability, assuring him 

he is able at once to repent and tam to God, encoumges onary pee 
salvation at all times within his reach. Tu single oliien’ eal oooh ‘secure i, 
he may be saved as easily to-morrow as to-day. The doctrine of 
presses men to immediate acceptance of God's offers, lest the day of gnwe 
for them pass by. 


Let us repeat, however, that the denial to man of all ability, whether 
natural or moral, to turn himself to God or to do that which is truly good 
in God’s sight, does not imply a denial of man’s power to order his external 
life in many particulars conformably to moral rules, or even to attain the 
praise of men for virtue. Man has still a range of freedom in acting out 
his nature, and he may toa cortain limited extent act down upon that natarm, 
and modify it, by isolated volitions externally conformed to God's law, Her 
may choose higher or lower forms of selfish action, and may pursue these 
chosen courses with various degrees of selfish energy. Freedom of choice, 
within this limit, is by no means incompatible with complete bondage of 
the will in spiritual things. 

Jéhn 1 113—"“born, vot of blood, nor of the will of the Hoch, nor of the will of man, bet of Ged"; 3; 5—*Hewpt 
ss man be born of water and the Spirit, be cannot enter the kingdom of God; @: Wendell 
‘the Father which went me drew him"; 8:34 —“*Byery one that commitiath in is the bondaerwast of win "5 
“ths branch cannot bear fruit of ital... apart from me ye ean do oothing™; Bow. 7 res 
fini, dvelleth no good thing; for to will iv present with ma Bat te do that which is gud la mot”; U— "0 weal 
‘mu thet Tam! who shall deliver me out of the body of this death?” 8: 7, 8—M"The mind of the Sank St easy 
‘against God ; for il in nat mbject to the law of God, neither indend can ti be: and they Ghat ace im the fh unmet yaa 
God"; 1 Gor.2: 14 — “the natural man rece vets not the things of the Sprit of Ged : for they are fois we hime; 
‘and he cannot Know them, becsuse they are spiritually judged"; & Cor, 3; S—""Hot Chat we ary wailivient of ouratres, 
‘to meoount anything as from ourmlves""; ph 2:1—“dead through your trecpasses and cine) $10 —“ by raw 
‘have ye boen saved through faith ; and that not of yourselves it ia Ube gift of God: mot of works, Chal wo sak avail 
frlory. For wo are his workmanship, created in Christ Sonus for gved works"; eb, tt; G-—-" without faith ii it ime 
‘onsible to be woll-pleasing unto him.” 

Kant’s “T ought, therefore T oan” is the relic of man's original conseloumnes of 
freedom — the freedom with which man was endowed at his creation —a freedom, 20%. 
alas! destroyed by sin, Or, it may be the courage of the soul in which God fs working 
anew by his Spirit. Emerson, in his poem entitled " Voluntariness,” ays: “So near i 
gmindeur to our dust, 80 near Is God to man, When duty whispers low Thote enuf, The 
youth replies, Zcan." But, apart from special grace, all thoability which man at presest 

comes far short of fulfilling the spiritual demands of God's law, Parental 
and civil law implies # certain kindof power. Puritan theology enlled mam “free sme 
the dead" (P2 98:5 A.V), There was a range of freedom inside of slavery —the will was 
“a drop of water imprisoned in a solid crystal” ( Oliver Wendell Holmes }. 

‘Westminster Confeeston, 16:7—“ Man by his fall into # state of ain hath wholly lor 
all ability of will to any spiritual good accompanying salvation ; #0, a§ ® natural mintiy 
being altogether avers) to that of good, and dead In sin, he is not able by bis own 
strength to convert himself, or to prepare himself thereunto.” Hopkins, Worka, 1; 3%+ 
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235 —"* So jong as the sinner’s opposition of heart and will continues, be cannot come to 


Ing in the day of God's power.” Hopkins speaks of “utter inability to obey the law of 
God, yea, utter impossibility.” 

Hodge, Syst. Thool,, 2: 257-217 —“ Inability consists, not {n the loss of any faculty of 
the soul, nor fn the loss of free agency, for the sinner determines his own acts, nor in 
mere disinelination to what t good. It arises from want of spiritual discernment, and 


What man cannot do is to repent, believe, regenerate himself, He cannot put forth 
any act which merits the approbation of God. Sin cleaves to all he does, and from its 
dominion ho cannot froo bimself. Tho distinction between natural and moral ability is 
of no value. Shall we say that the uneducated man can understand and appreciate the 
Tiiad, becauso ho has all the faculties that the scholar has? Shall wo say that man can 
Jove God, if ho will? ‘This is false, if will means volition. Tt is a truism, if will means 
affection. ‘The Scriptures never thus addross men and tell them that they have power 
‘to do all that God requires. It is dangerous to teach a man this, for until a man feels 
‘that he can do nothing, God never saves him, Inatility is involved in the doctrine of 
original sin; in the necessity of the Spirit's influence in regeneration. Inability ix con- 
SAE PRETH CES RY ISAT EGR SEDONA, ON SENIOR ted Soy 

Shedd, on the Bondage of Sin, in South Church Sermons, #-50—“'The origin of this 
helplessness Hew, not in creation, but in sin. God can demand the ten talents or the five 
which he originally committed to us, together with a diligeat and faithful improvement 
‘of thom. Because the servant bas lost the talents, Js he discharged from obligation to 
return them with interest? Sin contains in itself the clement of servitude, In the 
Vory net of tranayressing the law of God, there is a reflex action of the human will upon 
itself, whereby it becomes toss ablo than before to keep thut law. Sin is the sutcidal 
action of the human will, ‘To do wrong destroys the power to do right. ‘Total depray- 
ity carries with it total impotence. The voluntary faculty may be ruined from within; 
may be made impotent to holiness, by its own action ; may surrender itself to appetite 
and selfishness with such an intensity and enrnestness, hat 1 becomes unable to con~ 
‘vert itself und overcome its wrong inclination.” 

For the Arminian ‘gracious ability,’ seo Raymond, Syst. Theol,, 23180; McClintock 4 
‘Strong, Cycloprdia, 10: 900. Per contra, see Calvin, Institutes, bk. %, obap, 2 (1; 282); 
Bdwards, Works, 2: 484 (Orig. Sin,, 8:1): Bonnett Tyler, Works, 78. See also Baird, 
Blobim Revealed, (23-428; Cunningham, Hist, Theology. 1: 567-690; Turretin, 124: 1; 
A. A. Hodge, Outlines of Theology, 280-260; Thornwell, Theology, 1: 304-800; Alexan- 
dor, Moral Science, #0-208; Princeton Exmya, 1: 224-230; Richards, Lectures on Theology. 
On real ag distinguished from formal freedom, sce Julius Miller, Doot. Sn, 2 1-225. 
On Augustine's lineamenta extrema (of the divine image in man), see Wiggers, Augur- 
‘nism and Pelagianism, 119, note. See also art. by A. H. Strong, on Modified Calvinism, 
or Remainders of Freedom in Man, in Bap. Rev., 1883 : 210-242. 


IL Gena. 
1. Nature of guilt. 


By guilt we mean desert of punishment, or obligation to render satinfac- 
tion to God's justice for self-determined violation of law. 


Rebiller, Die raat von Messina: “ Das Leben ist der Gtiter hbobstes niobt; Der Uebel 
griisates aber ist die Sehuld'*— Life is not the highest of possessions; the greatest of 
ills, however, is guilt.” Delitzach: "Die Schamriithe ist das Abendrithe der unterge- 
gangenen Sonne dor urapriinglichen Gerechtigkelt "—" The blush of shame ts the eren- 
fog red after the sun of original righteousness has gone down.” E. G. Robinsoo— 
™ Pangs of conscience do not arise from fear of penalty—they are the penalty tteelf.” 
S00 chapter on Fig-leaves, in Mellvaine, Wisdom of Holy Scripture, 142-14—"Spirttual 
shame for sin sought an outward symbol, and found it in the nakedness of the jower 
parts of the body.” 


‘The following remarks may serve both for proof and for explanation : 
A. Guilt is incurred only through eelf-determined transgression either 
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on the part of man's nature or person. We are guilty only of that sin which 
we have originated or have had part in originating. Guilt is not, therefore, 
mere liability to punishment, without participation in the transgression for 
which the punishment is inflicted—in other words, there is no such thing a8 
constructive guilt under the divine government, We are accounted guilty 
only for what we have done, either personally or in our first parenta, and 
for what we are, in consequence of such doing, 

‘Be 15 = 20-—"'the son sball not bear the iniquity of the fether” == as Calvin says (Com. {n loco): “The 
son shall not bear the father's iniquity, since he shal) receive the reward due to himself, 
‘andshall bear his own burden. ..... Allare guilty through their own fault. ..... Bvery 
one perishes through bis own iniquity." fn other words, the whole rice fell in Adam, 
and is punished for Its own sin in him, not for the sins of immediate ancestors, nor for 
‘the ain of Adam asa person foreign to ts, Joba 9:3—"Seither did thia man aia, nor bis parents” 
(thot be should be born blind) = Do not attribute to any spocial later sin what ts a con- 
sequence of the sin of the race—the first sin which “brought death into the world, and 
all our woe.” 

B. Guilt is an objective result of sin, and ia not to be confounded with 
subjective pollution, or depravity. Every sin, whether of nature or person, 
is an offense against God (Ps. 51; 4-6), an act or state of opposition to his 
will, which has for its effect God's personal wrath (Pa. 7:11; John 3: 18, 
36), and which must be expiated either by punishment or by atonement 
(Heb. 9:22), Not only does sin, as unlikeness to the divine purity, involve 

—it also, as antagonism to God's holy will, involves guilt, This 
guilt, or obligution to satisfy the outraged holiness of God, is explained in 
the New Tostament by the terma ‘‘ debtor" and debt" (Mat, 6:12; Luke 
18:4; Mat. 5:21; Rom, 8:19; 6:23; Eph. 2:3). Since guilt, the ob- 
jective result of sin, is entirely distinct from depravity, the subjective result, 
human nature may, as in Christ, have the guilt without the depravity (2 Cor, 
6:21), or may, as in the Christian, have the depravity without the guilt 
(i John 1: 7, 8). 

Pu St: 4-6 —"Againet then, thee only, have I sinned and done that which is evil im Chy sight: that thon mayest be 
{oiled when thou speakest, and be clear when thou judgest"; 7: 11—*Ged is. vighiewus Judgn, yea, « God that hath 
Endignaticn every day"; John 9: 18—"'He that believeth ot fhath bees Jadged already"; 36—“'he that cbeyeth mot 
he Som sal ot i bt wea of ol bidet an him"; Heh 9222 part tom sling of Woo thee i 
remem"; Ma 8:12" deb"; abe 18:4 —"clleners™ (mang. deo); Mak: 21—"sbal in 









death In sin’s desert; Bh 2:3—"by uatare 
‘Wim who knew no cin be made wo be sin on our behalf"; { John 4: 7, "The 
(blood of Jans, is Sun, cleanseth us from all cin (Yot} If we my that we bare no sin, we deceive ourselves, and 
‘he truth is mot in us." 

Bin brings in its train not only depravity but guilt, not only macula but reatus. Serip- 
ture sets forth the pollution of sin by its similes of “a cnge of unclean birds" and of 
“wounds, bruises, and putrefying sores"; by leprosy and Levitical uncleanness, under 
‘the old dispensation; by death and the corruption of the grave, under beth the old and 
‘the new. But Scripture sets forth the guilt of sin, with equal vividness, in the fear of 
‘Cain and in the remorse of Judas The revulgion of God's holiness from ein, and tte 
demand for satisfaction, are retlected In the ahame and remorse of every awakened 
consefence. There isan instinctive fecting tn the sinner's heart that xin will be punished, 
and ought to be punished, All great masters in titcrature have recognized it. ‘The 
inextinguishadle thirst for reparation constitutes the very cence of tragedy. Mar- 
muerite, tn Goethe's Faust, fainting in the great cathedral under the solemn reverbera- 
tions of Che Dies Irne; Dimimesdale, tn Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter, putting himself aide 
by side with Hester Prynne, hia vietim, in her place of obloquy ; Bulwer's Eugene Aram, 
coming forward, though insuapected, to confess the murder he had committed, all these: 
aro iustrations of the inner impulse that moves even a sinful soul to satisfy the claims 
of Justice upon it. 
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Nor are such scenes confined to the pages of romanes. In a recent trial at Syracuse, 
Earl, the wife-murderer, thanked the jary that had convicted him; declared the verdict 
Just, begged that no one would interfere to stay the course of Justice; sald that the 
reatest blewing that could be conferred on him would be to let him suffer the penalty 
of his crine, In Plattaturg, at the close of another trial In which the neckised was # lifo- 
conyict who had struck down a fellow-convict with an axe, the jury, after being out two 
hours, came in to ask the judge to explain the difference between murder in the frstand 
second degree. Suddenty the prisoner rose and said; “This was note murder in the seo~ 
ond degree. It was a deliberate and premeditated murder. I know that f have done 
wrong, that I ought to confoss tho truth, and that I ought to be hanged.” This left the 
Jury nothing to do but render thelr verdict, and the Judge sentenced the murderer to be 
hanged, ax he confessed he deserved to be. 

Such is the movement and demand of the enlightened conscience. ‘The Inok of con~ 
viotion that orime ought to be punished is one of the most certain signs of moral decay, 
Jn either the individual or the nation ( Ps #7 ; 10—" Te that love the Lord, bate evil"; 149: ¢—" Lat toe 
‘Bigh praise of God be in thelr mouth, And « twoedged sword in their hand""—to exocute God's Judgment 
upon iniquity. 


©. Guilt, moreover, as an objective result of Bin, is not to be confounded 
with the subjective consciousness of guilt (Lev. 5:17). In the condemna- 
tion of conscience, God's condemnation partially and prophetically mani- 
fests itself (1 John 3:20). But guilt is primarily a relation to God, and 
only secondarily a relation to conscience. Progress in sin is marked by 
diminished sensitiveness of moral insight and fooling. As ‘‘ the greatest of 
‘sins is to be conscious of none,” so guilt may be great, just in proportion to 
to the absence of consciousness of it (Pa. 19:12; 51:6; Eph. 4:18, 19 
—imyayandrec), There is no evidence, however, that the voice of conscience 
can be completely or finally silenced. The time for repentance may pass, 
‘but not the time for remorse, Progress in holiness, on the other hand, is 
marked by increasing apprehension of the depth and extent of our ainful- 
ness, while with this apprehension is combined, in a normal Christian expe- 
rience, the assurance that the guilt of our sin has been taken, and taken 
away, by Christ (John 1; 29). 

Lev, 5 = 17—" And if any one sin, and do any of the kings which the Lord hath commanded not to be dona, though 
‘be Know it not, yo is he guilty, and shall boar his iniquity"; 1 John 3: 20—" because if our heart oondemn ws, Ged 
‘is grealor than our heart, and Xnoweth all things’; Px 10 12—" Who cnn disoerm his errors ? clear thou ma free 
‘biddec fants"; St: 6—"Mebold, thot desires truth in the izward parta; And in the hidden part thon shall make me 
1 know wisdom’; ph, 4 ; 18, 19—" darkened in their understanding. ... being past feeling"; Jobm t = 29—" Behold, 
the amb of God, which taketh aay Cmarg,* ‘beareth"] the sin of the world.” 

See, on the nature of guilt, Julius Miller, Doct, Sin, 1; 193-237; Martensen, Christian 
Dogmatics, 208-209; Thornasiug, Christ! Person und Werk, 1: 346; Baird, Klobim He- 
vealed, 41-473; Delitzach, Bib. Paychologic, 121-148 ; Thorawell, Thoology, 1: 40)44. 


2. Degrees of guilt. A 

The Scriptures recognize different degrees of guilt as attaching to differ- 
ent kinds of sin. The variety of ancrifices under the Mosaic law, and the 
variety of awards in the judgment, are to be explained upon this principle. 

‘Lake £2 = 47, 48—"ball be beaten with many stripes... abalt be besten with few wtnnpee””; Rom, 2: 6—" who will 
render to every man securing to his works” Soe also Jokn 19 : 11—"be that dalivwred me unto thee beth gresier 
ain”; Web. 2:2 3—1f “every transgremion ....... reotlved « just recompense of reward; how shal) we ewape if we 
‘aginet vo great salvation?" 10: 28 20“ s man that hath ort at nought Mowe’ law dieth without cumpession on the 
‘word of two or Uhete witniases: of how mach sirer punishment, think s',whall he be judged. worthy, whe Bath trodden 
‘under foot the fon of Ged?” 


Casuistry, however, has drawn many distinction’ which lack Seriptural 
foundation. Such is the distinction between venial sins and mortal sins in 
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the Roman Catholic Church,—every sin unpardoned 

‘sins being venial, since Christ has died for all, Nor in 
tion bobwocn sins of omission and sine of commission more 
very omission is an act of comminsion. 

Mak 3: 45—" Teach ax ye did 1 mot wate oe wf hese Haat" Jesper 4 

do goed, and doeth it not, to bin it iain” ‘The Roman Cathotic Church p md 
aition that she can determine the precise malignity of every ofenes, 
penance at the confessional. Thornwell, AT, sae 
venial but one—for there is a ain against the Holy Ghost,’ 





A, Sin of nature and personal transgression, 
Sin of nature involves guilt, yet there is greater guilt when th 
of nature reiisserts itself in personal transgression; for while this | 
includes in itself the former, it also ndds to the former anew el 


of which « new decision is made against God, special evilibalih/is) nd 
and the total condition of the soul is made more 


depraved. Althongh 
have emphasized the guilt of inborn sin, because this truth is most co | 
it is to be remembered that men reach a conviction of their native 
only through « conviction of their personal transgressions, For this | 


‘Mat, 19: 14—" to such belonged the Kingdom of herve" — relative fnnocence of childhood ; 1 
“FALL yo up than tho measure of your fsihers” = personal transgression added to inherited 
ity. In preaching, we should first treat individual transgressions, and thence 
heart-ain, and race-#in. Man isnot wholly « spontaneous development of inborn 
dencies, a manifestation of original ain. Motives do not tletermine but thay 
will, and every man Is gullty of conscious personal tranagresions which may, Ww! 
help of the Holy Spirit, be brought under the condemning judgment of | ence. 
Birke, Diicultics of Bellet, 199-174—“ Original sin does not domway with: 
of personal transgression, Adam was pardoned ; but some of his: J 
Pardonable, The second death is referred, in Seripture, to our own personal guilt.” — 


B. Sins of ignorance, and sins of knowledge. ) 


Hire guilt is measured by the degree of light possessed, or in other words, 
by the opportunities of knowledge men have enjoyed, and the powers with 
which they have been naturally endowed. Genius and . 
responsibility, The heathen are guilty, but those to whom the ol 
God have been committed are more guilty than they. 


Mat 10:15" mae tale forthe ind of Soom and Gomarah in the day of fudgmett, an for that sy 
bates 47, 48" that servant, which Knew his Lord's will. .. .aball be beaten with sutry stripes; at be thal | 
“aha! be Beaten with fow stripes”; 22: —" Pathe, frgiva them ; for they now et what they 
rag knowledge would put them beyond the reach of forsivencas, he to: 
‘that delivered me nto thee bath greater sin”; dete 17 « Sn eae ee Ce 
Yom, 1: 32—" who, Knowing the ordinance of God, tbat they who practise mach chins x7v worthy of danth, t galy 4 
‘tbe samme, Dat also cunseat with Ube Ubat practise them”; 2: 12—for a many aa have sinned without law shall also 
perish without law: and es many ax have sinned under Ue law shall be Judgnd by law”; 1 finn =f 1S—"1 
‘obtained meray, because I did it ignorant in unbalit* f 
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©. Sins of infirmity, and sins of presumption. 

Here the guilt is measured by the energy of the evil will, Sin may be 
known to be sin, yet may be committed in haste or weakness. Though 
haste and weakness constitute a palliation of the offense which springs 
therefrom, yet they are themselves sins, a8 revealing an unbelieving and 
disordered heart. But of far greater guilt are those presumptuous choices 
of evil in which not weakness, but strength of will, is manifest, 

Po 19; 12, 13" Olea thou me from hidden faults, Keep back thy servant also from premumptuous xine''s Tx 5: 
8" Woo to them that draw iniquity with cards of vanity, and sin anit were with « cart-rpe’ = not led away 
insensibly by ain, but earoestly, perseveringly, and wilfully working away at it; Gal 6: 
J —M overtaken in any trespass"; 1 Thm 6: 4 —" Some men's sins are evident, going before nto julgment; and seme 
sn als they follow after” some men's sins are so open, that they act as officers to bring to 
Justice those who commit them; whilst others require after-proof (An. Par. Bible). 
Luther represents one of the former class as saying to himself: “Esto peocator, ot 
pecea fortiter.”” On sins of passion and of reflection, see Bittinger, in Princeton Kev. 
‘1878 : 210. 


D. Sin of incomplote, and ain of final, obduracy. 


Here the guilt is measured, not by the objective sufficiency or insufficiency 
of divine grace, but by the degree of unreceptiveness into which sin has 
brought the soul. As the only sin unto death which is described in Sorip- 
ture is the sin against the Holy Ghost, we here consider the nature of that 
sin. 


Mas 12 :S1—" very ain and blasphemy aball be forgives wnte men but the blagphemy saint the Spirit shall not 
be forgiven"; 32—""hnd whoooever shall spa s word sgainst the Som of man, it shall be forgiren bm; but whomever 
saball spéak againet tho Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, maither in this world, nor in that which isto come”; 
Mack 3: 29— whosoever sball blarphome oqrinst the Moly Sprit hath never forgiven, but ix guilty of an olernal 
in"; 1 John 5: 16, 17—*If any man oo his brother sinning» sin not unto death, he abatl ask, and Ged will give bim 
“if for hem that i bt ant ast, Thain. in unto dah; oot xocring this do Tey tat he shuld mak v= 
quert All unrighteournem in sin: and there is» sin not unio death "; Heb, 10: 28 "If we ain wilfully after that 
‘we have rctived the horde of the truth, tery reoalnwth no mre » eri for sing Dut &vrtain fearful expt 
‘won of judgment, and» fermen of fire which shall devour the adversaries” 


‘The sin against the Holy Ghost is not to be regarded as an isolated act, 
but rather as the external symptom of a heart so radically and finally set 
against God that no power which God can consistently use will ever save 
it. The sin, therefore, can be only the culmination of a long course of 
self-hardening and self-depraving. He who has committed it must be 
either profoundly indifferent to his own condition, or actively and bitterly 
hostile to God; so that anxiety or fear on account of one’s condition are 
evidences that it has not been committed. The sin against the Holy Ghost 
cannot be forgiven, simply because the soul that has committed it has 
ceased to be receptive of divine influences, even when those influences are 
exerted in the utmost strength which God has seen fit to employ in his 
spiritual administration. 

‘The commission of this sin is marked by n loss of spiritual sight; the blind fish of the 
Mammoth Cave loft light for darkness, and so in time lost their eyes. It is marked bya 
Loss of religious sensibility ; the sensittve-plant loses its eensitivences, in proportion to 
the frequency with which it is touched. It is marked by a loss of power to will the 
good; “the lava bardens after it has broken from the crater, and in that state cannot 
return to its source” (Van Oostersee). ‘Tho tame writer also remarles ( Dogmatics, 2: 
4%): “ Herod Antipas, after earlier doubt and slavishnom, reached such deadness as to 
be able to mock the Saviour, at the mention of whose name he bad not long before trem= 
bled.” Julius Muver, Doctrine of Sin, 2: 425—"* It is not that divine gruce Is absolutely 
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‘refused to any one who In true penitence asks forgivences of this sin; but he who com- 


Drummond, Natural Law in tho Spiritual World, 971-120, illustrates the downward prog- 
‘rest of the sinner by the law of degeneration in the vegetable and animal world: pigeons, 
Hoses, strawberries, all tend to revert to the primitive and wild type, How shall we mesps, 
AL wr nnglest so greet salvation 2” (Mab, 2:3). 

‘Dr. J.P. Thompson; “The unpardonable sin is the knowing, wilful, persistent, con~ 
temptuous, malignant spurning of divine truth and grace, as manifested to the soul by 
the convineing and flluminating power of the Holy Ghost." Dorner says that “ there- 


wroul to which the Spirit has made it manifest” (tet 17 (90— the timer of ignorance, therefore, 
God overlonked”; Rom. 3 :25—" the passing over of the sins dose aferelime™). But was It not under the 
‘Old Testament that God suid: ‘Spirit aball not strive with ma forever (Gen. 6:3), anc “Sphraim 
ia Sained to idols; Jet bim alone” (owe 4-17)? The sin against the Holy Ghost is a sin agninst 
grace, but it does not appear to be limited to New Testament times. 

Tt is atfil true that the unpardonable ain ts a sin committed against the Holy Spirit 
rather than against Christ ; Mat 12; 22—'whosoever shall speak 2 word against the Son of man, it shall be 
forgiven him ; but whosoever shall spesk a word against the Holy Spirit, it sbal! not be forgiven him, neither im this 
‘world, nor in that which is o come.” Jews warns the Jews against it—he does not say they had 
already committed it. ‘They would seem to have committed it whoo, after Pentecost, 
they added to their rejection of Christ the rejection of the Holy Spirit's witness to 
Christ's resurrection. Seo Sebatf, Sin awainst the Holy Ghost; Lemme, Stinde wider den 
Helligen Gelst; Davis, in Bap. Rev., 18%: 317-80; Nitaseh, Christian Doctrine, 2-280. 
path od atthe 2 ik ‘kinds of ain and degrees of guilt, see Kahnis, Dogmatik, 
Bae, 
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1, {dea of penalty. 


By penalty, we mean that pain or loss which is directly or indirectly 
inflicted by the Lawgiver, in vindication of hin justice outraged by the 
violation of law. 

‘Turrotin, 1 :213—“ Justice necessarily demands that all sin be punished, but it does 
not equally demand that it be punished in the very person that sinned, or in just such 
timo and dogree." So far as this statement of the grout federal theologian is Intended 
‘to explain our guilt in Adam and our justification in Christ, we can assent to his words: | 
‘but we must add that the reason, in each case, why we suffer the penalty of Adam's sin, 
and Christ suffers the penalty of our sins, 8 not to be found fn any covenunt-rolation, 
but rather fn the fact thet the sioner is one with Adam, and Christ is one with the 
veliever—in other words, not covenaunt-unity, but life-unity. ‘The word ‘penalty,’ Iie 
‘pain,’ is derived from prsna, rg, and it implies the correlative notion of desert, As 
under the divine government there can be Bo constructive guilt, so there can te no 
penalty intiicted by legal fletion, Christ's sufferings wore penalty, not arbitrarily 
infiieted, nor yet borne to ¢xpiate personal gullt, but as the just due of the human 
natore with whiob he had united himself, and « part of which be was. 


Tn this definition it is implied that : 

A. The natural consequences of tranagression, although they constitute 
a part of the penalty of sin, do not exhaust that penalty, In oll penalty 
thers is a personal element —the holy wrath of the Lawgiver— which nat- 
ural consequences but partially express, 

We do not deny, but rathor assert, that tho natural consequences of tranagreseion are . 
2 part of the penalty of ain. Sensual sins are punished, in the determinntion and cor-_ 


ruption of the body; mnontal and spiritual ins, in the deterioration and corruption of the” 
‘eoub, Prov, 5: 22—* is own tniquitien shall take the wicked, and be shall be holden with tube coeds of bis sin" — 


il 


bad 
cured in connection with punishment, both in family 
and under the government of God. But we claim 
incidental result, which God’s wisdom and goodness have 
the infliction of penalty —it cannot be the reason and ground 
itself, Some of the objections to the preceding theory 
But in addition to what has been said, we urge: 


for the good of society. No punishment, moreover, 

others that is not just and right in itself. Punishment does 
when the person punished deserves 

ment, and not the good effects that will follow it, must be the g 





inal might go free but for the effect of his punishment ou others, 
man might rightly commit crime if only he were willing to bear 
penalty, 


A certain English judge, in sentencing a criminal, anid that he punished ; 





of Punishment, by F. L. Patton, in Brit, and For. Evang. mpi 10-100), < 

F. W, Robertson : “Does not the element of venyeance exist i 
does not the feeling exist, not as a sinful, but as poeta 
If so, there must be wrath fn God." Lord Bacon; "Revenge isa wild sort of 
Stophens: “Criminal law provides logitimate mtisfuction of the passions of 
Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 1: 287. Per contra, soe Bib, Bac. Apr, 1881; SM-BR; 
Smith, Systom of Theology, 46, 47. 


2. The actual penalty of sin. 

The ono word in Scripture which designates the total penalty of sin is 
death, Death, however, is twofold : 

A. Physical death,—or the separution of the soul from the body, 
including all those temporal evils and sufferings which result from. | 
ance of the original harmony between body and soul, and which are the 
working of death in us That playsce! dosti 4a ote Paamaay 
sin, appears ; 

(a) From Scripture, 

‘This is the most obvious import of the threatening in Gen. 2:17—thou 
shalt surely die”; ¢f. 3: 19—‘“‘unto dust shalt thou return.” Allusions to | 
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this threat in the O. T. confirm this interpretation : Num. 16 -29—“ visited 
after the visitation of all men,” whore 1p?) — judicial visitation, or punish- 
ment; 27:3 (uxx. —ér duapriav airov). The prayer of Moses in Ps. 90 : 
7-9, 11,.and the prayer of Hezekiah in Is. 38 : 17, 18, recognize plainly the 
penal nature of death. The same doctrine is taught in the N. T., as for 
example, John 8 ; 44; Rom, 5 ; 12, 14, 16, 17, where the judicial phrase- 
ology is to be noted (ef. 1:82); see 6:28alao, In 1 Pet. 4:6, physical 
death is spoken of ax God’s judgment against sin, In 2 Gor, 15 : 21, 23, 
the bodily resurrection of all believers, in Christ, is contrasted with the 
bodily death of all men, in Adam. Rom. 4 ; 24, 25; 6:9, 10; 8:3, 10, 
11; Gal. 3 : 18, show that Christ submitted to physical death as the penalty 
of sin, and by his resurrection from the grave gave proof that the penalty 
of sin was exhausted and that humanity in him was justified. ‘As the 
resurrection of the body is a part of the redemption, so the death of the 
body is a part of the penalty.” 





knowing 

of sin Is death" = death ie aln's Just duc. 1 Pet, 4: 
feed’ = that they might suffer physical death, which to men in general is the penalty of 
sim. 1 Gor, 15.21, 22 —* Aw in Adam all dig, no also im Obrist shalt all be made alive'™; Rom, 4 24, 25—"raisnd 
Joss our Lar trom the dad, who wa dlivred up fr oar treason, and wus rained for our usin”; 8% 10 — 
“Christ boing raised from the dead dieth no more; death no more hath dominion over him, Tor whe death that ine died, lhe 
died unto sin once Dat the life that be liveth, he liveth unto God 14, 1, M— “Ged, sending bis own Som im te 
‘hanees of sinful Navh and for sin, condamnad sin in ube fiuh..... the body is duad bieanse of xin” ( m corpse, 
‘on necount of in—Meyer; 40 Julius MUlor, Doot, Sits, 2: 201); "he that raised ap Ubrist Jems 
from the desd shall quicken also your mortal botien; Gal. 3¢13— “Christ redeemed ox from the curse of the law, 
[Asring becomes curse for ws; for it ix written, Cursed ix every ons thal hangeth om « tres" 


(®) From reason, 

‘The universal prevalence of suffering and death among rational creatures 
eannot be reconciled with the divine justice, excopt upon the supposition 
that it is a judicial infliction on account of a common sinfulness of nature 
belonging even to those who have not reached moral consciousness. 

The objection that death existed in the animal creation before the fall 
may be answered by saying that, but for the fact of man’s sin, it would not 
have existed. We may believe that God arranged even the geologic hi 
to correspond with the foreseen fact of human apostacy (¢/. Rom. 8 : 20-28 
—where the creation is said to have been made subject to vanity by reason 
of man’s sin). 


On Rom. §: 20-23 —"‘the creation was subjected to ranity, not of ite ows will" — see Meyer's Com., and 
Bap. Quar.. 1: 143: also Gen. 3: 17-19 —"eursed is the ground for thy mike.” Soo nlso note on the 
Relntion of Creation to the Holiness and Benevolence of God, and references, pages 
198, 199. As the vertebral structure of the first fab was an “anticipative consequence’ 
‘of man, 40 the suffering and death of fish pursued and devoured by other fish were an 
“antielpative consequence " of man’s foreseen war with God and with himself. 


The translation of Enoch and Elijah, and of the saints that remain at 
Christ's second comirig, seems intended to teach us that death is not a nec- 
essary law of organized being, and to show what would have happened to 
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Adam if he had been obedient. He was created a “natural,” “earthly” 
body, but might have attained a higher being, the “spiritual,” heavenly"* 
body, without the intervention of death, Sin, however, has turned the 


Through physion! death all Christians will pnss, except those few who like Enoch and 
Elijah were translated, and those many who shall be alive at Christ's second coming. 
Nicoll, Life of Christ: “We have every one of us to face the last enemy, death, Ever 
since the world began, all who have entered it sooner or later have had this struggle, 


John {45 3—“‘And if I go and prepare a place for you, Teomeaguin, and will sive you unto mymif; that where I 
‘am, there ye may be also"; 1 Gor. 15 = $4-87 —Dauth is swallowed up in victory .... 0 daath, whore is thy sting? 
The ving of death iy sin; and the power of sin is the ew"; &. 6, the Inw's condemnation, its penal 
inBiction ; 2 Ger, 5; 10—"Fur we know that ifthe earthly house of our tabernacle te dinantved, we bavs « balld- 
lng from God. we are of good courage, 1 say, and are willing rather to be absent trom the body, and to be xt heme 
‘with the Lond": Phil {= 2, 22" to die is pain... having the desire to depart and be with Chrsst; for itis very far 
bette.” In Christ and lis bearing the penalty of ain, the Christian has broken through 
the circle of natural race-connection, and is saved from corporate evil 80 far as it ie 
punishment. ‘The Christian may be chastised, but he is never punished: Rom. 8 :1— "There 
1s therefore nove no condemnation te thera What arv in Christ Jesus 

‘The 1dea that punishment yet remains for the Christian Is “the bridge to the papal 
doctrine of purgatorial fires." Browning's words, in ‘The Ring and the Book, 2: 00— 
“In His face is light, but in His shadow healing too,” are applicable to God's fatherly 
ebostenings, but not to his penal retributions. On Lets 7:60—" te fill sale" —Arnot: 
remarks: "When death becomes the property of the believer, it receives « new nume, 
and is called sleep." Another has sald: “Christ did not send, but came himself to save ; 
‘The ransom-price he did not lend, but gave: Christ diet, the shepherd for the shcep ; 
We only fall asleep." Per contra, we Kreiblg, Verashnungslebre, $73, und Hengsten— 
borg) By. Kenda, 18H; 1005 —"* All suffering 4s punishment,” 


B, Spiritual death,—or the separation of the soul from God, including 
all that pain of conscience, loas of peace, and sorrow of spirit, which result: 
from disturbance of the normal relation between the soul and God. 


{a) Although physical death is » part of the penalty of ain, it is by no 
means the chief part, The term ‘death’ is frequently used in Scripture in a 
moral and spiritual sense, a8 denoting the absence of that which constitutes: 
the true life of the soul, namely, the presence and favor of God. 

‘Msi, &; 22—" Follow exe; and levve the (spiritually) dead te bury their own (physically) dead"; Lake 16 = 
‘32 thin thy brother was dead, and is alive again”; Jobn 5: 24—“'he that beareth my word, and believeth him thet 
ent me, bath eternal life, and owmath cot into Judjpment, but beth passed out of death into Life"; 8: S—"If « mas 
lkovp my word, be shall never see death"; Row. 8: 13-—" if ye live after the Geib, yo must die; but if by the Spirit ye 
et Wo death the dods of he body, yo nball ine”; pb. 2: 1" when ye were dead through your trespasses and sins” : 
Ss 4" Aweks, then that shepest, and arise from the dead”: 1 Thm. 5:6—“nbe that giveth hermit to plagure ix 
dead while abe liveth"; James 5 =2)—"he that convertath « sinner from the error of his way aball save s seal from 
death”; 4 John 3: 14—*be that loreth not abideth im death"; Rev. 3:4—* Thou hast a mame that thoa tives and 
thea art dant." 

(8) It cannot be doubted that the penalty denounced in the garden and 
fallen upon the race is primarily and mainly that death of the soul which 
consists in its separation from God. In this sense only, death was folly 
visited upon Adam in the day on which he ate the forbidden fruit (Gen, 2; 
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17). In this sense only, death ia eacaped by the Christian (John 11 : 26). 
For this reason, in the parallel between Adam and Christ (Rom. 5 : 12-21), 
the apostle passes from the thought of mere physical death in the early part 
of the posaage to that of both physical and spiritual doath at ite close (worm 
21—*‘as sin reigned in death, even xo might grace reign through righteous: 
ness unto eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord"—where “ eternal life” 
is more than endless physical existence, and ‘*death” is more than death of 
the body ). 

Gen. 2; T—" in the day that thou extent thereat thou uals surely die’; John 18 | 36—" weavorver liveth wast bes 
Naw ee me shall mover die"; Rom. § = 2-21" jstifeation of Ife. steran! Ie; contrnat thems with 
death reigned ... sin reiged im dea” 


{c) Eternal death may be regarded as the culmination and 


by peculiar repellent 
divine holiness (Mat. 25 : 41; 2Thess 1:9), and to involve positive retri- 
bution visited by a personal God upon both the body and the soul of the 
evil door (Mat, 10:28; Heb. 10:31; Rev. 14:11). 

‘heme £ : 25—" eda fell wvny, Ghat be might ge We Bis ere ploon””; Mak TS = 4i—" Depart rem sme, ye enrol, inte 
the wlerzal fev which in preparmd for ‘he devil ané his angels”; 2 Them 1 9" who shall mafer pumishament, oven 
tarnsl dostrartion from te faon of the Lard aad trom the glory of his might”; Mat 08: 28—"four Rim whieh be able 
se decry Voth woud and Dadiy is BA”; Hah 90 = Bt —"Tt nu Stl thing Uo aS Ota the Rade of Cs Livny Gad”; 


a 


R Mason, Truth Cafolded, 900-24; Dartirtt, i ew Rngtender, Oxt, 117 


A 
; 


SECTION VII.—THE SALVATION OF INVANTH. 


‘The views which have been presented with regard to inborn depravity 


what way. To this question we reply ss follows: 
(a) Infante are in 5 state of ein, need to be regenerated, snd can be meved 
only through Christ. 


Cette ee ee ee oe ee ee 
I el Tine wi io hers te he 9 Sa”; i 
one eh ged Se hee si Ra, ee Sr ee at Dok at tel str Ge enw of htews 
femme =| Dyk 2 by sec elt wre | he 7 4 shee wee poe celles eens 
Athenee the matiray bepeare atate of tetante : ated Hot 2 i4—" Sefer Wo Ue toe aad 
feet Gee ee ee ee ek only Crmatemt with this Gutrinn Let regly ow Erine 
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it; for the meaning is; “forbid them not to come unto me —whom they necd asaSavior. “Com- 
ing to Christ" is always the coming of a sinner, to him who is the sacrifice for sin, 


ee Yet as compared with those who have personally transgressed, they 

ns possessed of » relative innocence, and of a submissiveness 

Sa cepektslcy hich tony os to inahoates the’ genes of Ghridian GU 
an 

Dout 1: 30—""Tour litle ones. . and your children, which this day have no knowlsdgn of gvod and evil"; Jonah 
4: 1h—"Six seore Chontand perwons that cannot discern between thir right hand and their loft hand” ; Rom, @ : S1— 
"for the children being not yut born, neither having done anything quod or bad”; Kat 18 : 2, 4—" eogpt ye terms 
and become as little children, ye shall in no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven. Whosoever therefore shall humble 
bimusalf as this Wie ehild, the same in the greatost in the Kingdom of heaven.” See Julius MUllor, Doct. 
Sin, 2 : 285. 

(c) For this reason, they are the objects of special divine compassion and 
care, and through the grace of Christ are certain of salvation, 

Mat 18:5, 6 10, 14" Whoo shall receive one such lite child in my ame reoeiveth me; but whew shall ema one 
of those litte ones which belirre on me to stumble, itis profitable far him that » great millstone should be hanged abort 
‘his neck, and that be should be sank in the depth of the nen... .. Sa tat yo despoe mot one of thes little onee; far T 
‘say ute you, that in heaven their angels do always behold the fave of my Father which is in heaven .. .. Ben soit 
tn not the will of your Yather which is im heaven, that one of thete little ones abould perish; 19: 14—""Suifer the litthe 
children, and forbid them not, 10 come unto me: for mich telongeth the kingdom of barn” —not God's king- 
dom of nature, but bis kingdom of grace, the kingdom of saved sinners, On the pas 
saged in Matthew, sce Commentaries of Bengel, De Wette, Lango; also Neander, Plant- 


ing and Trainizyr (ed. Robiuson ), 407. 
refers these passages to spiritual infants only. So Dr. Kendrick, in 8.8 Times; 





graces... Tf asked after the logic of our Savior’s words—how he could assign, as a 
reason for allowing Mteral little children to be brought to him, that spiritual little ehil- 
dred have a claim to the kingdom of heaven—I reply: the persons that thus, aa a class, 
typify the subjects of God's spiritual kingdom cannot bo In themselves objects of indif- 
foronce to him, or be regurded otherwise than with Intense interest . ... . ‘Tho class that 
io its very nature thus shadows forth the brightest features of Christian excellence 
must be subjects of God's special concern and care.” 

‘To these remarks of Dr. Kendrick we would add, that Jesus’ words seom to us to inth~ 
mate more than special concern and care. While these words seem intended toexelude 
all {dea that infants aro saved by tholr natural holiness, or without application to them 
of tho blessings of his atonement, they alko mem to ua to Include infants among the 
number of those who have the right to these blessings; in other words, Christ's concern 
and care fo #0 far as to choose infants to eternal life, and to make them subjects of the 
kingdom of beavers. Cf. Mat 18: 14—"it isnot the will of your Pather which is in basyen, that one uf Uheee 
‘ttle ones should perish” = those whorn Christ bas recelved hore, be will not reject hereafter. 
Of course this is said to infants, as infants, To those, therefore, who die before coming 
to mor consciousness, Christ's words assure salvation. Personal tranagression, how- 
ever, involves the necemity, before death, of a personal repentance and faith, in order 
‘to salvation, 

(d) The descriptions of God's merciful provision ss codxtensive with 
‘the rain of the fall also lead us to believe that those who die in infancy re~ 
evive salvation through Christ as certainly as they inherit sin from Adam, 

eam): 16-—"Tor God so loved the world" —tneludes infants. Rom. 5 = 1¢—" death reigned from Adam until 
‘Whom, even aver them that had not sinned aller tbe Likmness of Adam's trasagremion, who is a figure of him that was to 
ees” thor is un application to Infants of the life in Christ, ax there was an applica 
tion to them of the death In Adam ; 19-2i—' For as trough the ene man'e dinbedimee the maay wert 
suds sinmers, evox so through the obedience of the one shall the many be made righteous And the law came in beside 
‘thet She reepems might aboard ; Maton pata areca pe ths as cn reigned in 
dvuth, even so might grace reign through righteousnem eto elerual Life through Jeeus Corut our Lard" = as with= 
out pertonal act of theirs infants Inherited corruption from Adam, go without personal 
act of theirs salvation is provided for them in Christ, 








PART VI. 


SOTERIOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF SALVATION THROUGH 
THE WORK OF CHRIST AND OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


CHAPTER I. 
OHRISTOLOGY, OR THE REDEMPTION WROUGHT BY CHRIST. 





SECTION 1.—HISTORICAL PREPARATION FOR REDEMPTION, 


Since God had from eternity determined to redeem mankind, the history 
‘of the race from the time of the fall to the coming of Christ was providen- 
tinlly arranged to prepare the way for this redemption, This preparation 
was two-fold : 


I. Neoartve Paeranatiox,—in the history of the heathen world, 

This showed (1) the true nature of sin, and the depth of spiritual ignor- 
ance and of mornl depravity to which the race, left to itself, must fall ; and 
(2) the powerlessness of human nature to preserve or regain an adequate 
knowledge of God, or to deliver itself from sin by philosophy or art. 

Why could not Eve have been the mother of the chosen soed, ms she doubtless at the 
first supposed thiat she was? (Gen 4: 1—"and she conoived and bare dain (4. €. ‘gotten ', or 'ad= 
quired *}, snd sid | hare gotien « man, even deborah"), Why was not the cross set up at the gates 
of Eden? Soripture intimates that a preparation was needful (Gal. 4:4—"but when the fale 
ome of the time came, Ged sent forth bis Sn"). Of the two agencies made use of, we bave called 
beathenism the negative preparation. But it was not wholly negative; ft was partly 
positive also. “Justin Martyr spoke of a Aéyor ewpuarads among the heathen, Cle- 
ment of Alexandria called Plato a Mois drraciGur—a Grvok-spenking Moses. Notice 
the priestly attitude of Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Pindar, Sophocles. ‘The Bible recog- 
nizes Job, Balaam, Melehisedek, as instances of priesthood, or divine communfoation, 
outside the bounds of the chosen people. Heathen religions either were not religions, 
or God bnd apart in them. Confucius, Buddba, Zoroaster, wore at least reformers, raised 
up in God's providence. Gal. 4:3 classes Judainm with the “rudiments of the world,” and Rom, 
5190 tells us that “te tsw came in beside,” us a force coUjpemting with other human factors, 
primitive rovelation, sin, etc." 

But the positive element in hearhenism was slight. Her altars and muerificos, her phi- 
kksophy and art, roused eravings which she was powerless to satisfy. Her religious sya— 
tetns became sources of deeper corruption. There was no hope, and no progress. “The 
Sphynx's moveless calin symbolizes the monotony of Kyyptian civilization.” Classical 
nations became more despairing, as they became more cultivated, To the best minds 
troth secmed imposible of attainment, and all hope of general well-being seemed a 
dream. ‘The Sows were the only forward-looking people; and all our modern confidence 
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OQ, Judgment.—Repeated divine chastisements for idolatry culminated 
in the overthrow of the kingdom, and the captivity of the Jews. The exe 
had two principal effects; (a) religious,—in giving monotheism firm ma 
in the heart of the people, and in leading to the establiahment of the sym 
gogue-system, by which monotheism was thereafter proserved and propape 
ted; (6) civil,—in converting the Jews from an agricnltaral to a 
people, scattering them among all nations, and finally imbuing them 
the spirit of Roman law and organization. 

‘Thus a people was made ready to receive the gospel and to propagate it 

throughout the world, at the very time when the world had become conscious 
of its needs, and, through its greatest philosophers and pocts, waa expres 
ing its longings for deliverance. 
‘The scattering of the Jews through all lands bad prepared a monotheistic starthe 
point for the gospel in every heathen city. Jewish synagogues bad reaper aay 
assembly for the hearing of the gospel. ‘The Greek language—the universal tency 
language of the world—had prepared 4 inediam in which that gospel could be spake 
““Cersar bad unified the Latin West, as Alexander the Greek Bast": and universal peso, 
together with Roman roads and Roman law, made it possible for that gospel, when once 
it bad got a foothold, to spread itself to the ends of the earth. The first dawn of mit 
slonary onterprise appears among the proselyting Jows before Christ's thie. Christie 
ity Iaid hold of this proselyting spirit, and sanctified Jt, to conquer the world to the faith 
of Christ. In all these preparations, we see many lines converging to One remult, ins 
manner inexplicable, unless we take them as proofs of the wisdom and power of Get 
preparing the way for the kingdom of his Son. 

On Judaism, as a preparation for Christ, see Dillinger, Gentile and Few, 2: 2-4; 
Martenson, Dogmatics, 22 Henteenbies: Ueriiainee ROE as T.; Smith, 
ecy a Preparation for Christ; Van Oosterzee, Dogmatics, #584855 Fairbairn, Prpsueyi 
MaoWhorter, Jahyeh Christ; Kurtz, Christliche Religionslehire, 14; Edwards, Bistor? 
of Redemption, in Works, 1207-3; Walker, Philosophy of the Plan of Sulratiors = 
Conybeare and Howson, Life and Epistles of 8t. Paul, 1; 1-87; Luthardt, 

‘Traths, 257-231; Schall, Hist. Christina Ch,, 1:32-40; Butler's Analogy, Boha’s ed, 2 


233; Bushnell, Vicarious Sac., 63-6; Max Miller, Science of Lenetaan, 85 443; Thoma 
jus, Christ! Person und Werk, 1: 463-485; Fisher, Beginnings of Christianity, 47-7. 














SECTION 11.—THE PERSON OF CHRIST, 


‘The redemption of mankind from sin was to be effected through a Medi- 
ator who should unite in himself both the human nature and the divine, in 
order that he might reconcile God to man and man to God. ‘To facilitate 
an understanding of the Scriptural doctrine under consideration, it will be 
dosirublo at the outset to present a briof 


L Hisrortcan Susvey or Views eesrzcrixe Tar Persox oF Cunt. 


1, The Ebionites (\y28—'poor'; A. D. 107?) denied the reality of 
Christ's divine nature, and held him to be merely man, whether naturally or 
supernaturally conceived. This man, however, held a peculiar relation to 
God, in that, from the time of hia baptism, an unmeasured fulness of the 
divine Spirit rested upon him. Ebionism was simply Jadaism within the 
pale of the Christian church, and ita denial of Christ's godhood was occa 
sioned by the apparent incompatibility of this doctrine with monotheism. 





er 
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mistaking temporary subordination for original and permanent inequality. 


Arianism is called by Dorner a reaction from Sabellianism. Sabellius had reduced the 
incarnation of Christ to a temporary phenomenon. Arius thought to lay stress on 
‘the bypostusis of the Son, and to give it fixity and substance. But, to bis mind, the 
‘reality of Sonsbip seemed to require subordination to the Father. Origen had taught the 
subordination of the Son to the Futher, In connection with his doctrine of eternal gen~ 


27-#H, and Glaubenslebre, 2 : 97, 312, S18 (Syst. Doct.,3 : 208, 47-210); Herzog, Envy clo 
plidie, art.: Aranismus. 

4. The Apollinarians | Apollinaris, condemned at Constantinople, 381) 
denied the integrity of Christ's human nature. According to this view, 
Christ had no human vobe or veya, other than that which was furnished 
by the divine nature, Christ had only the buman odya and yux); the 
place of the human vic or sveiya was filled by the divine Logos. Apolli- 
norism is an attempt to construe the doctrine of Christ's person in the forms 
of the Platonic trichotomy. 

‘Lest divinity should seem a foreign element, when added to this curtailed manhood, 
Apollinaris said that there was an eternal tendeney to the human in the Logos himself; 
‘that in God was the true manhood; that the Logos is the eternal, archetypal man. Bue 
here is ne becoming man—ouly a manifestation in flesh of what the Logos already war. 
80 wo have « Christ of great head and dwarfed body. Justin Martyr preceded Apollin- 
aris in this view. In opposing it, the church Pathers said that “what the Son of God 
has not taken to himself, he bas pot sanctified "—rd dwpéaAnrrow «al ddepdwevror, Bee 
Dorner, Jahrbuch f, d. Theol. 1: 3#7-408—" The impossibility, on the Arian theory, of 
making two finite souls into one, fnally led to the [Apollinarian) denial of any human 
soul in Christ”: soe algo, Dorner, Person Christ, A. 2: 352-390, and Glaubenslabire, 2: 810 
(Byat, Doot,, = 906, 2907); Shedd, Hist. Doctrine, 1: 3M, 

5. The Nestorians (Nestorius, removed from the Patriarchate of Con- 
stantinople, 431) denied the real union between the divine and the human 
natures in Christ, making it rather a moral than an organic one. They re- 
fused therefore to attribute to the resultant unity the attributes of each 
nature, and regarded Christ as a man in very near relation to God. Thus 
they virtually held to two natures and two persons, instead of two natures 


in one person. 
Nestorius disliked the phraso: “Mary, mother of God." ‘Tho Chalcedon statement 
asserted its truth, with the significant addition: “as to his humanity.” Nestorlua made 


‘Obrist a peculiar temple of God. He believed in rvri¢es, not drwow—junction and in- 
dwelling, but notabsnlute union, He made too much of the analogy of the union of 
‘the believer with Christ, and separated as much as possible the divine and the buman, 
‘The two natures were, in his view, Ase «ai dAdoe, instead of being d\do «ai &Ao, which 
together constitute ele—one personality. The union which be accepted was a moral 
union, which makes Christ simply God and man, instead of the God-man. 

John of Damascus compared the passion of Christ to the felling of a tree on which the 
wan shines, Tho axe folie the treo, but does no harm to the sunbeams. So the blows 
which struck Christ's humanity caused no harm to his deity; while the flesh suffered, 
‘the deity remained impassible, This leaves, however, no divine efficacy of the human 
sufferings, and no personal union ef the human with the divine. The error of Nestorius 
arose from a philosophic nominalism, which refused to conceive of nature without per 
sonality. Ho betleved ia nothing more than a local or tora! union, like the 
union, in which two become one; or like the state, which is sometimes called m morall 
person, because having a unity composed of many persons. See Dorner, Person Christ, 
B. 1: 53-79, and Giaubenslebre, 2; 14, 316 (Sywt, Doot, 9; 211-213); Philippl, Glaubons~ 
lebre, 42210; Wilberforee, Incarnation, 182-164. 


6. The Butychtans (condemned at Chalcedon, 451) denied the distinction 
and coéxistence of the two natures, and held to a mingling of both into one, 
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TL Tae two Narones or Onnisy,— Hem Reaurry axp Lyreontry. 


1, The Humanity of Christ, 
A. Its Reality.—This may be shown as follows, 


(4) He exproasly callod himself, and was called, man." 

Fen 8:40-—" ye sock to Kill ma, «mun that bath tol you the truth”; els 2 ; 22— “Jesus of Namareth, » man 
approved of God unto you"; fom. $:18—"the one man, Jesus Ohrist'*; { Cor. 15 :21—"by man came denih, by 
‘an came also the rowurrection of the dead”; 1 Tim, 2:5—"'ene mediator also between God and mon, himself mai, 
Grist Jous.” Compare the genealogies in Mak t:t17 and lake 9: 28, the former of which 
proves Jesus to be in the royal line, and the latter of which proves him to be im the 


cortainly ty 
Analy, the term “fleh” (~ haman nature), applied to tim in Joba t:14—"and the Word became 
‘toca, med tes Joba d= 2" ivory spirit which confessth that Josus Christ is ome in the flesh ix of Ged" 


(b) He posseased the essential elements of human nature aa at present 
constituted —a material body and a rational soul. 

Mat 26 38 —"My ol is exmeding sorruwfal”; John tt : 33 — “he groaned im the splrit’*; Mat. 26: 26—“ this 
in my body Pee a els Uaike 24/39 —*'a mist hath not fa and Dome, an bebo me a 
tog”; +4 — "Since ten the obildren are aber im eb and Blood, be also bimlf in like manner partook of 
the same” | Tiasts 1—"That which we have hard, that which we have wen ‘with our eye that which we beheld, 
ee ae ee EL 4: 2—" rary spirit which confemeth that Jems Christ is entme 
tm the flesh is of God,” 


(¢) He was moved by the instinctive principles, and he exorcised the 
active powers, which belong to a normal and developed humanity (hunger, 
thirst, weariness, sleep, love, compassion, anger, anxiety, fear, groaning, 
weeping, prayer ). 

Mat 4 2— he sftarward hampered: John 10 :28— OT thie": 4: 6—"*Joeas therefore, beim weariad with his 
jvirnay, aml Uhus by the well'”; Mat. 6: 24—"'the beat was covered with the warm: bat be was aaleep"; Mark 
tO: 21—" Jesus looking pen his loved hitm "; Mat. 9; 36—~ when be mw the multitades, ho was moved with eom= 
passian for them"; Mark 3: 5—* looked round about oa than with anger, being grisved at the hardening of their 
hears"; Hob, $7 —"‘supplieations with strong erying and tours unto him that was able to save him from desth 5 
John 12 | 57— "Sow bs my aval troubled and what wball I say? Patber, save me from this hour"; M1 3—"he 
(Greaned in the opirit’ | 35 —“Jesus wept”; Mat 14: 23 -—“be went up imto the mountain part to pray,” 


(d) He wns subject to the ordinary laws of human development, both in 
body and soul ( grew and waxed strong in spirit; asked questions; grew in 
wisdom and stature ; learned obedience ; suffered being tempted ; was made 
perfect through sufferings). 

Lake 2: 40-—" Abe child. grove, and waxed strong, filled with wisdom"; 6 — sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
‘oth hearing them and suing them quertins " ( herv, at his twelfth year, he appears first to become 
fully conscious that be ir the Sent of God, the Son of God: 49—* wit yo vot that I must be in 
my Father's boam?" Iit. In the things of my Father’); S2— “advanced in indo and stature; Heb. 
5: 8—"laarwed obedience by the things which he suffered"; 2: 1—"in that he himealf bath wafered being templod, 
‘bo Ls able to suover thien thst are tenplod'”; $0—it became hint ...... lo malke the author of their salvation perfect 
‘rvagh saferings” 


(e) He suffered and died (bloody sweat ; gave up his spirit; pierced his 
‘ide, and straightway there came out blood and water ). 
Lake 22: 44— "being in ua agony be prayed mary saruntly ; ache ale ped oath 


Physical Cause of our Lord's Death, to be proof that Jesus died of u broken heart. 
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| appealed (Msi 4; 1-11) to the desire for food, for applause, for power; to “ Ueborgimube, 
Abergiaube, Unglaube” (Kurta); ¢f. Mat 26:39; 27:42; 26:53, All temptation must be 
addressed either to desire or fear; so Christ “was im all points tempted lke as wo are” (Heb. 
| 4215). ‘The first temptation, in the wilderness, was addressed to desire; the second, in the 








garden, was addressed to fear. Satan, after the text, "departed from him for & sexwin” (Lake 4:13); 
‘but he returned, in Gethsemane “the prinoof the world cometh: and be bath nothing in me" (John 
14:30) —If possible, to deter Jesus from his work, by rousing within bim vast and agon- 
juing fears of the suffering and death that lay before him, Yet, in spite of both the 
desire and the fear with which bis holy soul was moved, ho was "without ain” (Heb, 4:15), 


parte 
Werk, 2: 7-17, 126-136, esp. 185,136; Schaft, Person of Christ, 51-72, 


{e) Ideal human nature,—farnishing the moral pattern which man is 
progressively to realize. 

‘Peal 8: 4-8—* thou bast made bim but little lower then God, And erownest him with glory and honor, Thou madeat 
Am to bsve dominion over the works of thy hands; Thoa hast put al things under his for — description of 
tho ideal man, which finds its realization only in Christ. Heb, 2: 6-10—""But now we see not yet 
‘all things subjected under bir, But we babold him who ath been made a litte lower than tbe angels, even Jequs, 
‘because of the saMfering of death crowned with glory and hover.” 1 Ger. 15: 45—" The fiat... Ada... . The last 
Adam” implies that the second Adam realized the full concept of humanity, which 
failed to be realized in the first Adam; so rene 49—" as we have borne the image of the earthy 
[man J, e shall also bear the image of the heavenly” [man J. 1.ar, 2: 18—“'the glory of tbe Lord" fis the 
pattern, Into whose likeness we are to be changed. Phil. 3: 21— who shall fashion anew tha body 
of car humiliation, that it may be confurmed to the bedy of his glory"; Gol, 4:18 —" thst ln all things be might have 
‘the pre-eminmee” ; 1 Pete 2: B1—" Susfered for you, lesving you an example, that ye should follow his slope”; 1 Joho. 
3:3" Byery one thas bath this hope wet oo him purigeth bimeetf, ¢ven xs he is pure,” 

‘The phrase "Sen of man" (Jehn 5:27; of, fan. 7:1, Com, of Pusey, tn loca, and Westcott, 
in Bible Com. on Jobn, ®-85) seems to intimate that Christ answers to the perfect idea 
of humanity, na it at frat existed in the mind of God. Not that be was surpassingly: 
beautiful In physical form ; for the only way to reconcile the seemingly conflicting Inti 
mations is to suppose that in all outward respects he took our average bumanity—at 
ono time appearing without form or comeliness (Ts 63:2), and aged before his time (Joan 
8; 57 —" Thom art not yes Afty years old"), at another time revealing so much of his inward grace: 
and glory that men were attracted and awed (Ps ‘Thou art fairer then the children of men” ; 
‘ake 4; 22—"the words of grace which proceeded out of his mouth”; Mark 10 :32—" Jeans was going tefore them : 
and they were amused ; and they that followed were afraid"; Mat. 17: 18 —the account of the transfigu- 
ration). Compare the Byzantine pictures of Christ with those of the Italian painters, 

But fo ail spiritual respects Christ wus perfect. In him are united all the excellences: 
of both the sexes, of all temperaments and nationalitics and characters. He porcnses, 
not simply passive innocence, but positive and absolute holiness, triumphant through 
temptation, He includes in himself all objects aad reasons for affection and worship; 
fo that, In loving him, “love ean never love too much.” Christ's human nature, there 
fore, and not human nature as it fs fn us, is the true basis of ethics and of theology. 
‘This absence of narrow individuality, this ideal, universal manhood, could not have been 
secured by merely natural laws of propagation—it wis secured by Christ's miraculous 

7 see Dorner, Glaubenalehre, 2: 446 (Syst, Doot,, 9: 044). 

On Christ's ideal manhood, see F. W. Robertson, Sermon on the Glory of the Divine 
Son; Wilberforce, Incarnation, 2-00; Ebrard, Dogmattk, 2:25; Moorhouse, Nature and 
Reyelation, 37; Tennyson, Introduction to In Memoriam ; Farrar, Life of Christ, 1; 148- 
14, and 2; exeursus fv; Bushnell, Nature and the Supernatural, 270-6; Thomas 
Hughes, The Manliness of Christ; Hopkins, Scriptural Idea of Man, 121-14; Tyler, in 
Bib. Sac., 22 2 51, 69; Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2 , 451 sq. 


(ad) A human natore that found its personality only in union with the di- 
vine nature,—in other words, a human nature impersonal, in the sense that 
it had no personality separate from the divine nature, and prior to its union 
therewith. 


By the Imporsonality of Christ's human nature, we mean only that it had no person~ 
ality before Christ took It, no personality before its union with the divine. It was a 
buman nature whose consciousness and will were developed only in union with the 
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personality of the Logos. oe ee ae aca cesar teed 
substituted the word évvroeragia— they favored 

To rll piaivandercen tha Lopes Gia.aee tabedata caice oil Guam axatests acer 
oped buman person, such as James, Peter, or John, but human nature before it had 
become personal or was capable of receiving a name, Tt reached its personality only in 
union with his own divine nature, Therefore we see in Christ not two persons—a human 
person and a divine person—Dut one person, and that person possessed of a himan na 
ture as well as ofa divine. For proof of this, see note on the Union of the two Natures 
in one Person. 


(e) A buman nature germinal, and capable of self-communication, — 
constituting him the spiritual head and beginning of a new race, 

In Is 9:6, Christ {s called “Everlasting Psther." In Is $3: 10, ft ts said that “he shall pee his soe."* 
In Bor, 22; 16, he calls himself “the mot" as well as “the offspring of David” See aleo John 5: %— 
“ths Son also quickenith whom he will"; 15:1—"T am the tus vine—whose roots are planted fn 
heaven, sot on earth; the vine-man, from whom as its stock the new life of humanity fs 
to spring, and into whom the half-withered branches of the old humanity are to bo 
grafted that they may have life divine. Sec ‘Trench, Sermon on Christ, the True Vine, 
In Hulsean Lectures. Joho 37:2—""thou gavest him suthority over all fash, at whatsoever thon ast given, 
‘im, to them be sould give elernal Tife""; 1 Gor, 15; 45—"the last Adam became a Uife-giving spirit" —here 
os =,not the Holy Spirit, nor Christ's divine nature, but “the ego of his total divine- 


vane "Chri alo a the baad of the ehreh ” = the bead to which all the members are united, 
and from which they derive life and powor; Col 1; 18—"who is the beginning, the drst-born from the 
dead; it Hob, 2-13, Chelet anya: “Behold, I wni the ebildren which God hath given me” ‘The new Face 
is propagated after the analogy of the old; the Grst Adam is the source of physical, 
‘the second Adam of spiritual, life; the first Adam the source of corruption, the second 
of holiness. Hence John 12 9+—"if it die, it beareth much fruit"; Mat 10: 37 anc Lake 14: 26—" lle that 
‘loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me = none is worthy of me, who prefers bis old 
natural ancestry to bis new spiritual descent and relationship. Thus Christ is not simply 
the noblest embodiment of the old humanity, but also the fountain-head and beginning 
‘of « now bumanity, the new source of life for the race, See Wilberforce, Incarnation, 
‘287-241; Baird, Elohim Revealed, 638-04 ; Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2: 451 #7. (Syst, Doct., 
3:30 0q.). 


The passages here alluded to abundantly confute the Docetic denial of 
‘Obrist’s veritable human body, and the Apollinarian denial of Christ's ver- 
itable human soul. More than this, they establish the reality and integrity 
of Christ's human nature, as possessed of all the elements, faculties, and 
powers easential to humanity, 


2. The Deity of Christ. 


‘The reality and integrity of Christ's divine nature have been sufficiently 
proved in » former chapter of these lectures (see pages 145-150), We need 
only refer to the evidence there given, that, during hia earthly ministry, 
Ohrist : 

(a) Possessed a knowledge of his own deity. 

Jobo $:13—"the Son of man, which it in heaven" —a pussnyge which clearly indicates Christ's con- 
sciousness, at cortain times in his carthly Ufo at loast, that he was not confined to earth, 
but was also in heaven (hero, however, Westcott and Hort, with 8 nnd R, omit 6 dv é ne 
ovparg) ; 8: $$—"Belore khnbur was bom, Iam"—here Jesus declares that there is a respect in 
which the idea of birth and beginning docs not apply to him, but in which he can apply 
to himeelf the name “Iam” of the eternal God; 14: §, 10—"Have 1 been 9 long lane with you, and 
dost thou not know me, Philip? ‘be that bath seen me hath seen the Father; ew sayest thou, Shew us the Father? Be- 
‘evest thou mot that f am im the Father, and the Father in me?" 


(b) Exercised divine attributes and prerogatives. 
John 2) 24, 25—" But Jens did not trust himeelf unto them, for that be knew all ets, and because be mended ot that 
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any one should bear witness concerning man ; for he himself knew what was in man"; Mark 4: 3$—"Me awoke, 





‘palsy ), Arise, and take up thy bed, and go unio thy house"; Mark 2:7" Why doth this man thus speak T he blss- 
‘phemoth: ‘who ean forgive sint but ons, even God." 


Bat this is to say, in other words, that there were, in Christ, a knowledge 
and‘ power such as belong only to God. The passages cited furnish a 
refutation of both the Ebionite denial of the reality, and the Arian denial 
of the integrity, of the divine nature in Christ, 

Napoleon to Count Montholon ( Rertrand's Memoirs): “I think T understand somewhat 
‘of human nature, and T tell you all these [heroes of antiquity) were men, and [am a 
man; Dut not one is Hike him: Jewus Christ was more than man." See other testimonies 
in Schaff, Person of Christ. Even Channing speaks of Christ as more than a human 
belng—as having exhibited a spotless purity which is the highest distinction of heaves, 
F. W, Robertson has called attention to the fact that the phrase “San of man" (John 5: 27; 
of. Dan.7-13) itself implies that Christ was more than man; it would have been an im- 
pertinence for him to have proclaimed himself Son of man, unless bo bad claimed to be 
something more; could not every human being call himself the same? When one takes 
this for his characteriatic designation. ns Jesus did, he implies that there is something 
‘strange in his being Son of man; that this is not his original condition and dignity; in 
other words, that ho Js also Son of God. 

Jt corroborates the argument from Scripture, to find that Christian experience Instinct- 
ively recognizes Christ's Godhead, and that Christian history shows a new conception of 
the dignity of childhood and of womanhood, of the snoredness of human life, and of the 
value of a human soul—all arising from the beliof that, in Christ, the Godhead honored 
human nature by taking it fato perpetual union with itself, by bearing its guilt and 
puniahment, and by raising it up from the dishonors of the grave to the glory of heaven. 
‘We need both the humanity and the deity of Christ: the humanity—for, as Michael 
Angelo’s Last Judgment witnesses, the ages that neglect Christ's humanity must have 
some Human advocate and Savior, and find a poor substitute for the ever-present Christ 
Jn Maviolatry, the invocation of tho saints, and the ‘real presence ' of the wafer and the 
mass; the deity—for, unless Christ Is God, he cannot offer an infinite atonement for us, 
‘nor being about a real union between our souls and the Father. Dorner, Glaubenslehro, 
2: 225-407 (Syst. Doct. 5 221-223)—"* Mary and the saints took Christ's place as Interces- 
sor in heavon; transubstantiation furnished a present Christ on carth"). See alao Shedd, 
Hist. Doctrine, 1 : 28%, 351; Liddon, Our Lord’s Divinity, 127, 207, 458; Thomasius, Christi 
Person und Werk, 1; 61-04; Hovey, God with Ue, 17-23; Bengel om Jobn 10 : 30, 


OY Tae Ustox or rae two Narones i onr Person, 


Distinctly as the Scriptures represent Jesns Christ to have been possessed 
of a divine nature and of s human nature, each unaltered in essence and 
undivested of its normal attributes and powers, they with equal distinctness 
represent Jesus Christ as a single undivided personality in whom these two 
natures are vitally and inseparably united, so that he is properly, not God 
and man, but the God-man. The two natures are bound together, not by 
the moral tie of friendship, nor by the spiritual tie which links the believer 
to his Lord, but by a bond unique and inscrutable, which constitutes them 
one person with a single consciousness and will—this consciousness and will 
including within their possible range both the human nature and the divine. 


1. Proof of this Union, 


(a) Christ uniformly speaks of himself, and is spoken of, aa a single 
person, There is no interchange of ‘I’ and ‘thou’ between the human 
and the divine natures, such as we find between the persons of the Trinity 
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ceptions already noticed —need a brief examination, before we proceed to 
our own attempt at elucidation. 

Dorner, Glaubenalehre, 2 : 408-411 (Syat, Doot., 3 : 300-98) —" Three ideas are included 
in incarnation: (1) assumption of human nature on the part of the Logos (ib. 2ct4— 
‘partook of... , lad and blood"; 2 Cur. 5 :19—"God was im Christ’; Col. 2: 9—‘in isn dwelleth all the fulnens of 
the Gothead bodily"); (2) mew creation of the second Adam, by the Holy Ghost and power 
of the Highest (Rom 5: 16—"Adam's transgression, who is a Sgure of him thet was to come’ ; { Oar. 15 = 22—"As 
‘in Adam all di, 90 also im Christ shall all be mate alive’; 15: 45—'the frst man Adam becaune & living seal. The 
ast Adam boosie w life-giving epirit’; Lake 1:35—the Moly Ghost shal! come upon thee, and the power of tho 
owt High all overshadow thet’; Ma : 20—"that which is conoivd in ho is of the Holy Ghat"); (3) ooomne 

ing flesh, without contruction of deity or humanity (1 Tim. 3: 16—'who wae manifeded in the 
rete {John 4: 2—Jowun Christ a come in the dleeh'; John 641, S1—*T am the bread which cme dows from 
heaven. Uam the Living bread’; 2 John 7—Jemus Christ cometh in the Seah’; Joho 1:14 —'the Word byeame 
fen.” ‘This last text cannot mean: The Logos ceased to be what he was, and bream to 
‘be only man. Nor can it be # mere theophany, in human form, ‘The reality of the 
humanity is {ntimated, as well as the reality of the Logos.” 

‘The Lutherans bold to a communion of the natures, as well as to an impartation of 
their properties; (1) genus idiomaticum  impartation of attributes of both natures: 
to the one person: (2) genus apotelesmatioum (from avortAcona, ‘that which is finished 
or completed,’ (. ¢. Jesus’ work) = attributes of the one person imparted to each of the 
constituent natures. Hence Mary may be called “the mother of God," as the Chuleedon: 
symbol declares, “ns to his huinanity,” and what euch natare did has the value of both ; 
(8) gonus majedaticum » attributes of one uature imparted to the other, yet so that the 
divine nature imparts to the human, not the human to the divine. ‘The Lutherans do- 
not belicve in a genus tapeinoticn, i. é, that the huinan elements communicated them~ 
selves to the divine. The only communication of the human was to the person, not to 
the diving nature, of the God-man. Examples of this third gens majestatioum are found 
ita John 3 3—"'No man hath ascended into hate, bat he that dmoended ont of heawen, even. the Son off man, which 
is in heaven” Chore, however, Weatoott and Hort, with ® and B, oul bdr de 49 olpavg), 
5:27 —"he gave Bim authority to exvente Jadpmeat, beeanse he is the Sou of man.” Of the explanation that 
this is the figure of speech called “allcrosia,* Luther mys: “Almost ext larva quiedam 
faboll, secundum cujus rationes ego verte nolim esse Christianus,” 

‘The yerun majetatioun is denied by the Reformed Church, of the ground that It does: 
not permite clear distinction of the natures. And this is one great differonce between It 
and the Lutheran church, So Hooker, fn commenting upon the Son of man's “ascend- 
ing up where be was before,” says: | By tho ‘Se of man’ rust be eant the whole per 
son of Christ, who, being man upon earth, filled heaven with his glorious presence 
but not according to that nature for which the title of man is given him.” For the 
Lutheran view of this union and its results in the communion of natures, see Hise, 
Hutterus Kedivivus 1th od, 6-18; ‘Thomasius, Christi Person und Werk, 25%, #5, 
For Reformed view, see Turretin, loc. 13, quiest. 8: Hodge, Syst, Theol,, 2: Tait, 
ATA. 


2. Modern misrepresentations of this union, 


A. The theory of Gess and Beecher, that the humanity in Christ isa 
contracted and metamorphosed deity. 

The advocates of this view maintain that the divine Logos reduced him- 
self to the condition and limits of human nature, and thus literally beeame a 
human soul. The theory differs from Apollinarism, in that it does not nec~ 
essarily presuppose a trichotomous view of man’s nature. While Apollin- 
arism, however, denicd the human origin only of Christ's tveipa, this theory 
extends the denial to his entire immaterial being — his body alone being 
derived from the Virgin. It is held, in slightly varying forms, by the Ger- 
mans, Hofmann and Ebrard, as well as by Geas; and Henry Ward Beecher 
is its chief representative in America, 

Gess holds that Christ gave up bis eternal holiness and divine self-consciousness, to 
become man, so that be never during bis earthly life thought, spoke, or wrought as God, 
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See Dorner, Unveriindertichkeit Gottes, in Jahrbuch flir deutsche Theologie, 1:91; 
25440; 4: 570; cap. L = 800-412—" Gees holds that, during the thirty-three years of Jesus’ 
earthly life, the Trinity was altered; the Father no more poured his fulness into the 
Son; the Son no more, with the Father, sent forth the Holy Spirit: the world was up- 
held and governed by Father and Spirit alone, without the mediation of the Son; the 
Father ceused to beget the Son, He says the Father alone bus aseity; he is the only 
‘Monas. ‘The Trinity [sa family, whose head is the Puther, but whose number and eon= 
dition is variable. To Gem, it Is indifferent whether the Trinity consists of Puther, Son, 
and Holy Ghost, or (as during Jesus* life) of only one. But this tsa Trinity in which two 
members are accidental. A Trinity that can get along without one of its members is not 
the Seriptural Trinity. The Father depends on the Son, and the Spirit depends or the 
‘Son, ns much as the Son depends on the Father. ‘To take away the Son is to take away 
the Father and the Spirit. ‘This giving up of the actuality of bis attributes, even of bis 
‘holiness, on che part of the Logos, fs in order to make {t possible for Christ to sin. But 
‘can we ascribe the possibility of sin to a being who is really God? The reality of temp- 
tation requires us to postulate a veritable human soul.” 

‘That the theory naturally tends to panthelsm, can be seen in Goodwin, Christ and 
Humanity, who takes the ground that man und God are of the same exsence. Beecher, 
‘too, says that man and God are of the sume nature, and that man i to become divine. 
So Geas calle the human soul a spark of the divine flame. But we cannot belleve 
either in a man changed to « God, or in « God changed tom man. Tn the one ease God 
coases to be God, in the other man ceases to beman, Tf God's Spirit constitutes Christ's 
human soul, and in ke tanner every other human soul also, then there ts noditference 
between Christ and us but one of degree, aud we may justify William Blako"s blasphe- 
mous saying to Crabbe Robinson: “Jesus Christ is the only God, and so am I, and so are 
you." 


(d) It is destructive of the whole Scriptural scheme of salvation, in that 
it renders impossible any experience of human nature on the part of the 
divine, — for when God becomes man he ceases to be God ; in that it renders 
impossible any sufficient atonement on the part of human nature, —for 
mere humanity, even though its essence be a contracted and dormant deity, 
is not capable of a suffering which shall have infinite value; in that it 
renders impossible any proper union of the human race with God in the 
person of Jesus Christ, —for where true deity and true humanity aro both 
absent, there can be no union between the two. 


Sce Dorner, Jahrbuch f, 4. Thoologie, :3%—" Upon this theory only an exhibitory 
atonement can be maintained. ‘There no real humanity that, in the strength of divine 
ity, can bring a sucrifice to God, Not substitution, therefore, but obedience, on this view, 
reconciles us to God. Even if it is sald that God's Spirit is the real soul in all men, this 
‘will not help the matter; for we should then have to make an essential distinotion be 
tween the Indwelling of the Spirit In the unregenerate, the regenerate, and Chiriat, 
reapectively. But in that case we lose the Likeness between Christ's nature und our 
own~Christ’s being protixistent, and oursnot, Withoutthis pantheistic dootrine, Christ's 
ublikeness to us is yet groator; for he is really a wandering God, clothed in a human 
body, and cannot properly be called a human soul, We have then no middle-point be= 
tween the body and the Godhead; and in the state of exaltation, we have no tmanhood at 
all—only the infinite Logos, in a glorified body as his garment.” 

Tsaao Watts’ thoory of a protixistont humanity in like manner implics that humanity 
ie originally in deity: It does not proceed from a human stock, but from a divine; 
between the human and the divine there is no proper distinction: hence there can be a0 
proper redeeming of bumanity; see Ib. Bac., 1475 451. On the theory in general, see 
Hovey, God with Us, @-00; Hodge, Syst. Theol, 2: 430-40; Philippi, Glaubenslebre, 4: 
‘30-408; Biedermann, Christliche Dogmatik, 34-30; Bruce, Humiliation of Christ, 187, 
=m. 


B. Theory of Dorner and Rothe, that the union between the divine and 
the human natures is not completed by the incaruating act. 
‘The advocates of this view maintain that the union between the two na- 
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‘tures is accomplished by a gradual communication of the falness of the 
divine Logos to the man Christ Jesus, This communication is mediated 
by the human consciousness of Jesus. Before the human consciousness 
begins, the personality of the Logos is not yet divine-human, The personal 
union completes itself only gradually, a8 the human consciousness is snili- 
ciently developed to appropriate the divine, 

Dorner, Glaubenslebre, 2 : 660 ( Syst. Doct., 4: 125) —“In order that Christ might show 
his bigh-priestly love by suffering and death, the different sides of his personality yet 
stood to one another tn relative separableness, ‘The diving-human union in him,accord- 
ingly, was before his death not yet completely actualized, although ite completion wax 
from the beginning divinely assured.” 2: 431 (Syst, Doct., 3: 328)—" In spite of this he 
coming, inside of the Uni, the Logos is from the beginning united with Jesus In the 
deepest foundation of tis being, and Jesus’ life has ever been adivine-human one, in that: 
a present receptivity for the Godbead has never remained without its sutisfuction . 
‘Even the unconscious humanity of the babe turns receptively to the Logos, ax the 
plant turns toward the Hight. The initial union makes Christ already the God-man, 
but not in such a way as to prevent a subsequent becoming; for surely be did become: 
omniscient and Incapable of death, as he was not at the beginning.” 

22404 (Syst. Doot,, & : 303)—" The actual life of God, ws the Logos, reaches beyond the 
beginnings of the divine-human life, For if the Unio Is to complete iteelf by growth, 
the relation ef impartation and reception must continue. Tn his personal conscious~ 
‘ness, thore was a distinction between duty and being, The will had to take up price 
tleally, and turn into action, each new revelation or perception of God's will on the 
part of intellect or conselence. He had to maintatn, with his will, each revelation of 
his nature and work. In his twelfth year, he says: ‘I must be about my Father's bus~ 
ines.’ Lo Satan's temptation: ‘Art thou God's Son?” he must reply with an affirma~ 
tion that supprosses all doubt, though he will not prove it by miracle, ‘This moral 
gsrowth, as it was the will of the Futher, was his task. Fle hears from bis Father, and 
obeys. In him, imperfect knowledge waa never the sane with false conception, Tn ws. 
ignorance bas error for its obverse side. But this was never the case with him, though: 
he grow In knowledge unto the end.” Dorner’s view of the Person of Christ may 
be found in his Hist. Doct, Person Chriat, 5: 24-261; Glaubensleheo, 2 M747 (Syst. 
Doct., 3: 48-913). 

A summary of his views is also given in Princeton Rov., 18% : Tl-8T— Dorner illus 
‘trates the relation between the humanity and the deity of Christ by tho relation 
between God and man, in conscience, and in the witness of the Spirit. “So far ms the 
buman clement was immature or Incomplete, so far the Logos was not present. Know]l- 
‘edge advanced to unity with the Logos, and the human will afterwards confirmed. the 
best and highest knowledge. A resignation of both tho Logos and the human nature to 
the union is involved in the incarnation. The growth continues until the idea, and the 
reality, of divine humanity perfeotly coincide. The assumption of unity was gradual, 
in the life of Christ. His exaltation began with the perfection of this development.” 
Rothe's statement of the theory can be found In his Dogmatik, 2; 40-18; and in Ib. 
Buc. £7: G86, 


It is objectionable for the following reasons : 


(a) The Scripture plainly teaches that that which was born of Mary was 
as completely Son of God as Son of man (Luke 1; 35); and that in the in- 
carnating act, and not at his resurrection, Jesus Christ became the God- 
man (Phil 2:7), But this theory virtually teaches the birth of a man 
who subsequently and gradually became the God-man, by consciously 
appropriating the Logos to whom he sustained ethical relations—relations 
with regard to which the Scripture is entirely silent. 

In Lake $:.35—"'the holy thing which is bogotion shall be called the Son of God""—and Phil. 2: 7—“ empliod 
fhimwalt taking the form of « servant, Deing msds in Ube Likeness of men "we have evidences that Christ was 
both Son of God and Son of man from the very beginning of bis enrthly life. But, 


according to Dorner, before there was any human consciousness, the personality of 
Jesus Christ was not divine-buman, 
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(6) Since consciousness and will belong to personality, as distinguished 
from nature, the hypothesis of a mutual, conscious, and voluntary appropr 
ation of divinity by humanity and of homanity by divinity, daring the 
earthly life of Christ, is but a more subtle form of the Nestorian doctrine 
of a double personality. It follows, moreover, that a4 these two 
alities do not become absolutely one until the resurrection, the death of the 
man Jesus Christ, to whom the Logos has not yet fully united himself, ea» 
not possess an infinite atoning efficacy. 

‘Thomastua, Christi Person und Werk, 70, objects to Dorner's view, that it "innit 
Us to a man who ts in Intimate communion with God—a man of God, but not « man rhe 
fs God.” He maintains, aguinst Dorner, that the union between the divine and hums 
in Christ exists before the consciousness of It." 16-195 — Dorner’s view “s ” 
clement, the divine and the buman, long for the other, and reach tts truth af 
reality only fn the other. This, 80 far as the divine ls concerned, is very like punthes 
‘Two willing personalities arv presupposed, with ethical relation to each other—ten 
persons, at least at the frst, Says Dorner: ‘So long as the manhood ts yet wneonseak 
the person of the Logos is not yet the central ¢go of this man. co a 
Logos docs not impart himself, 20 far ae he is person or self-consclousness. | bik 
apart by himactf, just In proportion as the manhood fails tn power of : 
the beginning, then, this man ix not yet the God-man; the Logos only works in hil, 
and on him. ‘The nie pereonotts grows and completes itself — becomes ever mon al 
‘sided and complete, ‘Till the resurrection, there is a relative separability seiil” Thu 
Dorner, Mut the Scripture knows nothing of an ethical relation of the divine to the 
human In Christ's person. It knows only of one divine-human subject.” Ser se 
‘Thomasivs, ¢ 90-22, 


(ec) While this theory asserts a final complete anion of God and manin 
Jesus Christ, it renders this union far more difficult to reason, by holding it 
to be a merging of two persons in one, rather than « union of two nulunet 
in one person. We bave seen, moreover, that the Scripture gives no oa 
tenance to the doctrine of a double personality during the earthly lfeof 
Christ. The God-man never says: “I and the Logos are one * he that 
hath seen me hath seen the Logos"; "the Logos is greater than I’; "Igo 
to the Logos." Tn the absenee of all Seripture evidence in favor of this 
theory, we must regard the rational and dogmatic arguments against iim 
conclusive, 

Liebner, in Juhrbuch f. d. Theologic, 3 : 349-308, urges, against Dorner, that there #1 
aign in Scripture of such communion between the two natures of Christ as 
between the three persons of the ‘Trinity. Philippi also objects to Dorner’s viet? 
(1) that It implies « panthelatte Identity of easmnce In both God and man; (2) chet 
makes the reurrectinn, not the birth, the tine when the Word became flesh ; (3) that 
does not explain how two personalitics can bocome one: sev Fhilippl, Glaubenslelin, © 
BH, Themerging of two personalities in one socms at first sight to be madeeasier 2 
the pantheistic assumption that (od and man aro essentially one; and Dorner, thous? 
strenuously denying that he ls a panthelst, is quoted as saying: "The unity of essen? 
of God and man is the great discovery of this age” He doubtless thinks that 27 
excludes panthelsm by his earnest assertion of personality. But not only ate | 
and two pervons the direct opposite of the Scripture dosteine: but it t diticult, upc 
the assumption of # single exenoe, fo see how there can be any snoh thing as distina= 
personalities at all. See also Biedermand, Dogmatik, 351-353; Hodwe, Syst. Theos” 
2b, 











B. The real nature of thia union, 

(a) Its great importance.— While the Seriptures represent the perso 
of Christ us the crowning mystery of the Christian scheme (Matt, 11; 27 
Col. 1:27; 2:2; 1 Tim. 3:16), they also incite ns to its study (Jol 
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incapable of union with God. But human nature is capable of the divine, 
in tho sense not only thut it lives, moves, and has its being in God, but that 
God may unite himself indissolubly to it and endue it with divine powers, 
while yet it remains all the more truly human. Since the moral image of 
God in human nature has been lost by sin, Christ, the perfect image of 
God after which man was originally made, restoros that lost image by 
uniting himself to humanity and filling it with his divine life and love, 
2PoL t-4—"paruibers of ibe divine nature Qreation and provideneo do not furnish the last 
Amit of God's indwelling. Beyond these, there is the spiritual union between tho believer 
‘and Christ, and even beyond thix, there is the unity of God and man fn the person of 
Jesus Christ. Dorner, Glaubensiehre, 2; 8} (Syst, Doot.,3; 180)—“ Humanity in Christ 
is related to divinity, as woman to man in marriage. It is receptive, but It is exalted by 
receiving. Christis the offspring of the [ marriage] covenant between God and Israel.’* 
Tb., 2: 408-411 (Syst. Doct,, 3: 901-98) —" The question is: How ean Christ be both 
‘Creator and oreature? The Logos, as suob, stands over against the creature ns a dis— 
tinct object. How can he become, and be, that which exists only as object of his activ= 
ity and working? Cun the cause become its own effect? The problem is solved, 
‘only by remembering that the divine and human, though distinct from euch other, are 





aseity, while man has simply dependence. “Deep calleth unto deep’ (Px. 42;7)—the deep of 
‘the divine riches, and the deep of human poverty, call to each other. God's infinite 
resources and man's infinite need, God's measureless supply and man’s boundless recep= 
‘tivity, attract each other, until they unite in him in whom dwells all the fulness of the 
Godhead bodily. ‘The mutual attraction is of an ethical sort, but the divine love tas 
“first loved * (1 Job 4 1 18), 

“The new second creation Is therefore not merely, like the frst creation, one that dis— 
‘Unguishes from God,—it is one that unttes with God. Nature is distinet from God, yet 
God moves and works in nature. Much more does human nature find its only true real- 
ity, or realization, in union with God. God's uniting act docs not violate or unmalee ft, 
‘but rather first causes It to be what, in God's Ides, it was meant to be." Incarnation Is 
therefore the very fulfilment of the idea of humanity. The supernatural assumption 
‘of humanity is the most natural of all things. Man is nots mere tangent to God, but 
‘an empty vessel to be filed from the infinite fountain. Natura bumana in Christo 
capax divine, See Talbot, in Bap, Quar., 1808; 129; Martensen, Christian Dogmatios, 270. 


(d) No double personality.— This possession of two natures does not 
inyolve a double personality in the God-man, for the reason that the Logos 
takes into union with himself, not an individual man with already devel- 
oped personality, but human nature which has had no separate existence 
before its union with the divine. Christ’s human nature is impersonal, in 
‘tho sense that it attains self-consciousness and self-determination only in the 
personality of the God-man. Here it is important to mark the distinction 
between nature and person. Nature is substance possessed in common > 
the persons of the Trinity have one nature; there is a common nature of 
mankind. Person is nature separately subsisting, with powers of con- 
sciousness and will, Since the human nature of Christ has not and never 
had a separate subsistence, it is impersonal, and in the God-man the Logos 
furnishes the principle of personality. It is equally important to observe: 
‘that self-conscionsness and self-determination do not belong to nature as 
euch, but only to personality. For this reason, Christ has not two con- 
sciousnesses and two wills, but a single conscionsness and a single will. 
‘This conscioumess and will, moreover, is never simply human, but is always 
theanthropic—an activity of the one personality which unites in itself the 
human and the divine ( Mark 13 ; 82; Luke 22: 42), 


ail 
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‘The theory of two consciousnesses and two wills, first elaborated by John of Damas~ 
ous, Was nO UOWarranted addition to the Orthodex doctrine propounded at Chalcedon. 


and will, only as it is mantfested in person. ‘The one person has # «ingle consclonsness 
and will, which embraces within its scope at all Umes a human nature, and sometines w 
diving 

Sartorius uses the illustration of two concentric olreles: the one ego of personality 
in Christ is at the same time the centre of both ciroles, the human nature and the 
divine. Or, still better, MMustrate bya smaller vessel of alr inverted and sunk, som etines: 
below its centry, sometimes above, ina far larger vessel of water, Soo Mark 13 -32—“0f 
that day or thet hour knowvth no ona, nol even the anguls fa bmawen, neither the Son; Lolke 22 ; 42—" Father, if thou 
‘be willing, remove this cup (ro me: nevertheless sol my wil, bet thine, be don” To any that, although in 
¢his capacity as man be was ignorant, yet at that sare momont in bis capacity as God he 
‘was omniscient, is to accuse Christ of unveracity. Whenever Christ spoke, tt was pot 
one of the natures that spoke, but the person in whom both natures were united, 

We subjoin various definitions of personality : Roethina, quoted in Dorner, Glaubens- 
Jehre, 2: 415 (Syst. Doct., 3:31) —“ Persona est anime rationalis individua substan- 
fia"; F. W. Robertson, Lect. on Gen., “Personality = self-consciousness, will, 
character"; Porter, Human Intellect, 626—* Personality = distinct subsistence, ether 
netunily or Jntently self-conscious and self-determining"; Hurrls, Philos, Tasis of 
‘Thelsm, 405—"* Person = being, conscious of self, subsisting in indivuality and identity, 
and endowed with intuitive reason, rational sensitility, and free-will.”" Dr. B.G, Rob 
‘inson defines “nature” as “that substratum or condition of being which determines 
‘the kind and attributes of the person, but which is clearly distinguishable from the 
person itsolf," For the theory of two consciousnosses and to wills, soo Philipp!. Glau~ 
benslchre, 4: 12%, 2; Kabnis, Dogmatik, 2:4; Ridgeley, Body of Divinity, 1:46: 
Hodge, Syst. Theol., 2: 378.391. Per eotra, pee Hovey, God with Os, 68; Schaff, Churels 
Hist, 1: 767, and 3751; Culderwood, Moral Philosophy, 12-4; Wilberforce, Incwrna~ 
‘Hon, Me-100; Van Oosterzec, Dogmatics, 612-18, 

{e) Effect upon the human.—The union of the divine and the human 
natures makes the latter poaseased of the powers belonging to the former ; 
in other words, the attributes of the divine nature are imparted to the 
human without passing over into its essence —ao that the human Christ 
even on earth had power to be, to know, and to do, as God. ‘That this 
power was Intent, or was only mrely manifested, was the resnlt of the self- 
chosen state of humiliation upon which the God-man had entered. In 
this state of humiliation, the communication of the contents of his divine 
nature to the human was mediated by the Holy Spirit. The God-man, in 
his servant-form, knew and tanght aud performed only what the Spirit per- 
mitted and directed (Mat, 8:16; John 3:34; Acta 1:2; 10:38; Hob, 
9:14). But when thus permitted, he knew, taught, and performed, not, like 
tho prophets, by power communicated from without, bat by virtue of his 
own inner divine energy (Mat. 17:2; Mark 5; 41; Luke 5 ; 20, 21; 6; 
19; John 2:11, 24, 25; 3:18; 20:19). 

Kahnis, Dogmatik, 2nd ed, 2; 77—" Human nature docs not become divine, but (as 
‘Chemnitz has said) only the medium of the divine; asthe moon has not a light of her 
own, but only shines in the light of the sun. So human nature may derivatively exer- 
ise divine attributes, because it is united to the divine in one person.” 

Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 4: 131—" The union exalts the human, as light brightens tho 
alr, hoat gives clow to the Iron, spirit exalts the body, the Holy Spirit hallows the 
Deliver by union with his soul. Fire gives to iron its own properties of Iighting and 

4 Yet the fron does not become fire. Soul gives to body its life-energy : yet the 
‘body docs not become soul. The Holy Spirit sanctifies the belicver, but the believer 
does not become divine; for the divine principle is the determining one. We do not 
speak of airy light, of tron heat, or of a bodily soul. So human nature possesses the 
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divine only derivatively. In this sense it Is our destiny to beooene ‘partukes of te Liver 
satan’ (2@L 24)" Even in his earthly Ufe, when bo wished to be, or mon 
when the Spirtt eee 


rial dove (“asedow"). Tho dove-like appearance was only the outward sign of the 
coming forth of the Holy Spirit from the depths of his being and pensriny iteelt Mkek 
flood into big divine-buman consciousness. Jin 3:4 —" fer Be give tot the Spirit ky mmuney"y 
Ace}: 2—"xfr that he bad given commartmeat thrvagh the Holy Ghost uate the epertios”™; 0: 5 —"aeud 
Mamareth, bew ‘hat God anointed him with the Roly Ghout aad wit power; who wrt abeat deing goo and heciag 
‘kat ware oppremned of Ube devil; for Ged was with him“; Hab, 9=14—"'the blond af Christ, whe thew the teen 
Spirt cfd himself withoat blemish tate God.” 

When permitted by the Holy Spirit, he knew, taught, and wrought as God: a4 
—""he as tearatigared bere thin"; Mark S»4i—"Damnl, {ay ants thes, Arise”; Lake § : 20, 2 —iten ay 
‘sins ary forgives. thon... Who cas forgive sins, but Ged alone?” Lake & power came Herth tres Sty 


tan Soa of maa, hick is (3 bares” 
Chere, however, Westcott and Hort, with Rand B. omit 60 i rg oipang); 29" 
‘the doors were sink... . Jesus came and stood in the midst. 

Christ ts tho *srvant af Jeborsh" (I 2: 1-7; 43; 83:42) and the meaning of wy 
(hete 3 18, %, 30) Is not “child” or “So servant,” asin the Hevised Verda. 
But, in the state of exaltation, Christ fs the “Lerd of the Spirit" (2 Ger. 3=18—Meyer), etre 
the Spirit (Joba 16) 7—"! will wend bim unto you"), present in the Sprit (Soha 14 —F pet ee 

5 Mat, 2; 20—"T am with you alway, even unto the ond of the werld”), and working through the 
Spirit (1 Cor, 15; 45—~ the last Adam bemrne « life-giving spirit”; % Cor, 3:17 —"Bow the Lord inthe tpi, | 
On Christ's relation to the Holy Spirit, see John Owen, Works, 28-297; Hotins, tn iit. 
Sac., Oet., L874: O15; Wilbegforce, Incarnation, 218-241, 


({f) Effect upon the divine, —This communion of the natmres was sath 
that, although the divine nature in itself is incapable of iguorance, weil 
neas, temptation, suffering, or death, the one person Jesus Christ wus ciple 
ble of these by virtue of the union of the divine natare with a hrman nature 
in him. As the human Savior can exercise divine attributes, not im virti® 
of his humanity alone, but dorivatively, by virtue of his possession of & 
divine nature, so the divine Savior can suffer and be ignorant as man, 20% 
in his divine nature, but derivatively, by virtue of his possession of a kum 
nature. We may illustrate this from the connection between body an@ 
soul. ‘The soul suffers pain from its union with the body, of which spat? 
from the body it would be incapable, So the God-man, although in hi# 
divine nature impassible, was capable, through his union with humanity, of 
absolutely infinite suffering. | 

Just as my soul could never suffer the pains of fire If It were only soul, but oan etter 
those pains in union with the body, so the otherwise Impassible God can suffer mortal 
pangs through bis union with bumanity, which he never could suffer if he bad net 
Joined himself to my nature, ‘The union between the humanity and the deity fs eo clasts 
that deity itself Is brought under the curse and penalty of the law. ‘Christ was) 
God, did ho pass unscorched through the fires of Gethsemane and Calvary? Rather let 
us sy, Lecause Christ was God, he underwent a suffering that was absolutely infinite, 
Philippi, Glaubensiehre, 4: 300 @.: Lawrence, in Bib, Sac., 24; 11; SohUberietn, tm Jake 
buch flir deutsche Theologti. 1871 : 450-001. 

(7) Nocessity of the union. —The union of two natures in one person: 
is necessary to constitute Jesus Christ a proper mediator between man and 
God. His two-fold nature gives him fellowship with both parties, since it 
involves an equal dignity with God, and at the same time a perfect sympa 
thy with man (Heb. 2:17, 18; 4: 15,16), This two-fold nature, moreover, 
enables him to presont to both God and man proper terma of reconcilia- 
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only the change of a garment, 4 passing thoophany ; and Christ's relation to humanity 
‘would be merely an external one.” On the general subject of this union, see Herzog. 
Encyclopiidie, art.: Christologie; Barrows, in Bib. Suo., 10: 165; 26 : 3; also, Etb. Suc. 
17:585; John Owen, Person of Christ, in Works, 1:23; Hooker, Eccl. Polity, book v= 
chap. 6168; Boyce, in Bap. Quar., 1870 1385; Shedd, Hist. Doct., 1: 48 a7.; Hovey, God 
with Us, 61-88; Plumptro, Christ and Christendom, appendix. =, 


SECTION Ill,—THE TWO 8TATES OF CHRIST. 
1 Tae Stare oy Huwmarion, 
1. The nature of this humiliation, : 


We may dismiss, as unworthy of serious notice, the views that it consisted 
essentially either in the union of the Logos with human nature,—for thia 
nnion with human nature continues in the state of exaltation; or in the 
outward trials and privations of Christ's human life,—for this view casts 
reproach upon poverty, and ignores the power of the soul to rise superior 
to its ontward circumstances, 


‘We may devote more attention to the 


A. Theory of Thomasins, Delitzach, and Crosby, that the humiliation 
consisted in the surrender of the relative divine attributes, 


This theory holds that the Logos, although retaining his divine self-con- 
sciousness and his immanent attributes of holiness, love, and trath, surren- 
dered his relative attributes of omniscience, omnipotence, and omnipresence, 
in order to take to himself veritable human nature, According to this view, 
there are, indeed, two natures in Christ, but neither of these natures is in- 
finite. Thomasins and Delitzsch are the chief advocates of this theory in 
Germany. Dr. Howard Crosby has maintained a similar view in America. 

‘The theory of Thomastus, Delitzsch, and Crosby bas been, though improperly, called 
the theory of the Kenosis (from de(rwoe—"rmpliod himelf”—in Pail, 2:7), and its advocates 
are often called Kenotle theologians, There laa Kenosis of the Logos, but it is of a differ- 
‘ent sort from that which this theory supposes. For statements of this theory, see Thom= 
stad, Christ! Person und Werk,2 : 233-255, 142-650 ; Delitzsch, Riblische Paychologic, 223 
(33; Howard Orosby, in Bap. Quar., 1870 : 850-363~« discourse subsequently published in 
@ separate volume, with the title: The True Humanity of Christ, und reviewed by 
Shedd, in Prosb. Rev., April, 181 : 420-491. Crosby emphasizes the word " beams,” in Joli f= 
—*and the Word became fieh“—and gives the word 'flah” the sense of "man," or" human,” 
Crosby, thea, should logically deny, though he does not deny, that Christ's body was 
derived from the Virgin. 

‘We object to this view that : 

(a) Tt contradicts the Scriptures already referred to, in which Christ as~ 
sorts his divine knowledge and power. Divinity, it is said, can give up its 
-world-functions, for it existed without these before creation. But to give 
‘up divine attributes is to give up the substance of Godhead. Nor is it a 
sufficient reply to say that only the relative attributes are given up, while 
the immanent attributes, which chiefly characterize the Godhead, are re~ 
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tained; for the immanent necessarily involve the relative, as the greater 
involve the leas, 


Liebner, Jahrbuch f. d. Theol, 3 : 340-356-—"" Is the Logos here? But wherein does he 
show bis presences, that it may be known?" Hase, Hutterus Redivivus, Uth ed., 21%, 
note. 


(6) Since the Logos, in uniting himself toa human soul, reduces himself 
to the condition and limitations of a human soul, the theory is virtually a 
theory of the cotxistence of two human souls in Christ. But the union of 
two finite souls is more difficult to explain than the union of a finite and an 
infinite, —sinee there can be in the former case no intelligent guidance and 
control of the human element by the divine, 


Dorner, Jahrbuch £. d. Phook., 1; H7-408—""Tho Impossibility of making two Bnite 
souls into one nally drove Arianiam to the denial of any human soul fn Christ” 
(Apoltinarianism ). This statement of Dorner, which we have already quoted In our 
account of Apollinarianism, ilustrates the similar impossibility, upon the theory of 
‘Thomasius, of constructing out of two finite souls the person of Christ, See also 
Hovey, God with Us, 08. 


{c) This theory fails to secure its end, that of making comprehensible the 
human development of Jesus,—for even though divested of the relative at- 
tributes of Godhood, the Logos still retains his divine self-conscionsness, 
together with his immanent attributes of holiness, love, and truth, This is 
a8 difficult to reconcile with a purely natural human development as the 
possession of the relative divine attributes would be, The theory logically 
leads to a further denial of the poaseasion of any divine attributes, or of any 
divine consciousness at all, on the part of Christ, and merges itself in the 
view of Gess and Beecher, that the Godhead of the Logos is actually trans- 
formed into a human soul, 

Kahnia Dogmatik, #: 343— The old theology convelved of Christ ox tn full and un- 
broken use of the divine self-consciousness, the divine attributes, and the divine world= 
functions, from the conception until death. Though Jesus, as fortua, child, boy, was 
not almighty and omnipresent according to his human aature, yet he was so, as to his 
ivine nature, which constituted one ego with his human. Thomasius, however, de 
clared that the Logos gave up his relative attributes, during bis sojourn in flesh, Dor 
ner's objection to this, on the ground of the divine unchungeableness, overshoots the 
murk, because it makes any becoming Impossible. 

“Hut some things in Thomasius’ doctrine are still dificult: Ist, divinity ean oer 
tainly give up its world-funetions, for it has existed without these before the world 
was In the nature of an absolute persouality, however, lies an absolute knowing, 
willing, feollng, which it cannot give up. Hence Mill. 2: 6-11 speaks of a giving-up of 
divine glory, but not of a giving-up of divine ntteibutes or nature. 2ad, ttle ts gained 
Dy such an assumption of the giving up of relative attributes, since the Logos, even 
while divested of a part of his attributes, still has full possesion of his divine self-con- 
sciousness, which must make a purely buman development no less difficult. ard, the 
expressions of divine self-conaciousness, the works of divine power, the words of 
divine wisdom, prove thut Jesus was in possession of his divine self-consclousness and 
attributes, 

“The essential thing which the Kenotics aim at, however, stands fast; namely, that 
the divine personality of the Logos divested itecif of its glory (Joba 17: 5), riches (2 Gor, 
8:6), divine form (Vil 2:6), ‘This divesting is the becoming man, The hurilliation, 
then, was a giving-up of the wae, not of the possession, of the divine nature and attri- 
bates. That man can thus give up self-consciousness and powers, wo see every day in 
sleep. But man does not, thereby, conse to be man. So we maintain that the Logos. 
when he became man, did not divest himself of bis divine person aud nature, which was 
Amporsible; but only divested himself of the use and exercise of these—these being latent 
in him—in order to unfold themselves to use in the measure to which bis human nature 





B. Theory that the humiliation consisted in the surrender of the inde- 
pendent exercise of the divine attributes. 

‘This theory, which we regurd as the most satisfactory of all, may be more 
fally set forth as follows. The humiliation, as the Scriptures seem to show, 
consisted : 

(a) In that act of the preiixistent Logos by which he gave up his divine 
glory with the Father, in order to take a servant form. In this act, he re- 
signed not the possession, nor yet entirely the use, but rather the indepen- 
dent exercise, of the divine attributes. 

Joho 17 ;5—" Gloeify thou me with thine own self wilh the glory which 1 had with the before the werd was” 
Phil.2 6, 7—"who, enieting in the form of Ged, counted not the being on am yquality with Ged » thing to be grasped, 
at emptied himet, taking the form of s servant, being made in the likeness of men”; 2 Gor, 8: 9—" Por ye know 
‘the grace of our Lord Jesus Shrist that though he was rich, yet for your sakes be became poor, tbat ye through his por 
erty might become rich.” 

(6) In the submiasion of the Logos to the control of the Holy Spirit and 
the limitations of his Messianic mission, in his communication of the divine 
fulness to the human nature which he had taken into union with himself, 
das 1: 2—Jomu, “afar that he bad. given commandment threagh the Holy Ghost unto the apores wham. he had 

5 10; 38—"Hesus of Nazareth, bow (bat God ancinted him with the Holy Gort and with preer Woh. 9) 16 
‘bleed of Curist, who through the otarnal Spirit oflered himself without blemish unto Qed.” 


{e) In the continuous surrender, on the part of the God-man, so far as 
his human nature was concerned, of the exercise of those divine powers 
with which it was endowed by virtue of its union with the divine, and in 
the voluntary acceptance, which followed upon this, of temptation, suffering, 
and death. 

Mat $4 - 53" Thinkest tho that I cannot beseech wry Pather,and he shall aven now send me more thas twelve legions 
A vageds| don 10: 17, 18—" Therefore deth my Tether love me, tewanve I lay down my life that T may take it agus. 
Bo eae taco It away from me, but I lay it down of mys I have power to lay it down and f have power to take it 
gala” PUL 2; #—"aad being found in fashion a5 + man, be ambled himoal, beewming obskiens #rm unto death, 
‘yea, the death of the crus,” 


Ench of these eloments of the doctrine has its own Scriptural support. 
‘We must therefore regard the humiliation of Christ, not as consisting in a 
single act, but as involving a continuous self-renunciation, which began 
with the Kenosia of the Logos in becoming man, and which culminated in 
the self-subjection of the God-man to the denth of the cross, 


Our doctrine of Christ's humiliation will be better understood, if we put it midway 
between two pairs of erroneous viows, making ft the third of five. The lst would be as 
follows; (1) Geass: The Logos gave up all divine attributes; (2) Thomaslus: The 
Logos gave up relative attributes ouly; (3) True View: The Logos gave up the inde- 
pendent exercise of divine attributes; (4) Old Orthodoxy : Christ Up the use of 
divine attributes: (5) Anselm: Christ acted as if he did not possess divine attributes. 
‘The full exposition of the classical passage with reference to the humiliation, namely, 
Phil, 2: 5-® wegive below, under the next paragraph. 


2 The stages of Christ's humiliation, 


‘Wo may distinguish: (a) That act of the preincarnate Logos by which, 
in becoming man, he gave up the independent exercise of the divine attri- 
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much, however, as the passayre parapet teeing mh 
of Christ's humiliation, we here subjoin a more detailed 
EXPOSITION OF PHILIFrians, 2:54. ‘The 
‘eousited net Ube being on at equality with God a Ging ty be grasped, 
‘Deing made in the likesms of men; and being fousd in fashion ana mas, be 
‘unto dena, yen, the death of the cru" 
‘The subject of the sentence is at frst (ress 67) Christ Jesus, regarded as the 


dovAaw (vere 7), 08 well as by the participles Aafiir and yerdarres (vers 7) and ebpeiic | 
Tt is anserted, then, that the pretixistent Logos, * sh ting the or 
did not regard his equality with God as a thing to be forcibly retained, 

Sir by taking toe form Gen secrueks (CHAD e" alag oecal I ee 
And being found in outward condition as # man, be (the inearaate Son of Got, 
Taréhor) hecabied: kimeelty' by: Recassti <taren SSS ere eae 
eros” (Term 5), 

‘Here notice that what the Logos divested himself of, in becoming man, is not the sie 
stance of his Godhead, but the "firm of Gel” In which this substance was manifecel 
‘This “fem of Ged" can be only that independent exercise of the powers and 
of Deity which constitutes his “equbity with Ged." ‘This he surrenders, im the act of 
‘the form of s mervast"—or becoming subordinate, as man, (Here othor Seriptares: 
the viow, by thelr representations of the controlling fofluence of the Holy Spirit to 
earthly life of Christ.) The phrases “made in the likeness of men” and “foupd in Sethien 
are used to Intinate, not that Jesus Christ was not really man, but that he 
as well ax man, and therefore free from the sin which clings to man (ef, hex 
Suowinnre ropede auapriae— Meyer). Finally, this one peryan, now God and man 9 
submits himself, consciously and voluntarily, to the humiliation of am Lenomisios 


Christ divested himself, not of bis divine nature, for that 
‘was linpossible, but of the glories and prerogatives of defty, homie nf ig the 
form of a servant.” Evang ia Presb. Rev. 188%: 297—" Two atages in Christ's 
‘tion, cach represented by a finite verb defining the central act of the particularstags 
accompanied by two modal participles. Ist stage indicated in 7. 7. Tes central acti 
“Hs emptied bimsall” Its two modalities wre: (1) ‘taking the form of survaat"; (2) ‘being mle te 
Litvaes of mn’ Here we have the humiliation of the Kenosis,—that by which Christ heist 
mun. 2nd stage, indicated In x. & Its central act fs: ‘Me humbled hime” Tha two muita 
Wes are: (1) ‘being found im fexbion. man”; (2) "Deooming obedieat unto death, yea the deh d & 
ws’ Here we have the humiliation of his obedience and death,—that by which, fi! 
manity, he became # sacrifice for our sins.” 

‘Meyer refors Eph. §: 2 exclustvely to Christ and the church, making the complete 
union future, however, é.¢ at the time of the Purousia. "is Gs oe set aaa 
father and mother” = "tin the incarnation, Christ leaves futher and mother (his seat 
right hand of God), and cleaves to his wife (the Petey 
sconded Christ and the church) become one flesh (one ethical person, as the mart 
pair become one by physical union). ‘The Pathers, bowevur (Jerome, 

Chrysostom }, referred it to the incarnation,” On the interpretation of Phil 2; 6-41 #e® 
Comm. of Neander, Meyer, Lange, Ellicott, 

‘On the general subject of the Kenosis of the Logos, see Bruce, Humiliation of Chris®? 

Kobins, in Bib, Sac., Oot.. 1874: 615; Philippl, Glawbenslehee, 4 = 185-250, 386-475) 

Person of Christ, 23; Bodemeyer, Lehre von der Kenosis; Hodge, Syat. Theol. ® | 

‘On the question whether Christ would have become man, had thore been no sin, 
Julius Mover, Dogmat, Abbandlunwen, 63-125; Van Oosterees, Dognsation, Siete, 5 
a, 





Tr Tue Srare or Exavrariox. 
L_ The nature of this exaltation, 
It consisted essentially in; (a) A resumption, on the part of the Logos, 


of his independent exercise of divine attributes. (b) The withdrawal, on 
the part of the Logos, of all limitations in his communication of the divine 
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preaching to the dead, see also Jabrbuch flr d. Theol. 23 ; 177-228; W. W. Patton, in Ne 
Eng., July, 1888; 400-478; Joho Miller, Problems suggested by the Bible, part 1: 03-985 
ae 88; Plumptre, The Spirits in Prison, 

‘the opposite view, see "No Preaching to the Dead,” in Princeton Hev., March, 
desi 12782 G1401; Hovey, in Dap, Quar,, 4: 486.09.; Love, Christ's Preaching to 
the Spirits In Prison; Cowles, in Bib. Sac., 1875 7401; Hodge, Syst. Theol, 2: G16-€22 5 
Salmond, in Poputar Commentary, i loco. So Augustine, Thomas Aquinas, and 
Bishop Pearson, See also Wright, Relation of Death to Probation, 2-33 —“ If Christ 
preached to spirits in Hades, it may hare been to demonstrate the hopelewnest of adding” 
tn the other world to the privileges enjoyed in this. tl cipro 


‘was not comforting, if Christ was going that day to the realm of lost spirita. The ante~ 
dlluvians, however, wore specially favored with Noah's preaching, and ware specially” 
wieked.”” 

For full statement of the view presented In the text, that the preaching referred to 
was the preaching of Christ ns predixisting Logos to the spirits, now In prison, when 
once they were disobedient in the days of Noah, see Bartlett, in New Englander, Oct... 
‘1s? : O01 wy., and in Bid, Sao., Apr., 1883; I-87. Before giving the substance of Bart 
Jott's exposition, we trinecribe fn full the passage in question, { Pet 3: 18-20—" Reems Obrist 
‘abso wnifrred for sine once the righWeous for the unrightoons, that bs might bring ws to God; being pnt to death in the 
‘tech, but quitkenel in the spirit; in which xlw be went and presched unto the spirits in prison which aferetime were 
disobedient, when the longsuffering of God waited in the days of Soxd.” 

Bartlett expounds as follows: “In which’ (sveivan, divine nature) ‘he wert and 
‘preached Wo the spirits in prison when once they disobeyed” drei®jvoow ts clrcurnstantial aordat, indicnt~ 
ing the time of the preaching as a definite past. It is an anarthous dative, as in lake 
B27; Mat 4/23; dete 15:25; B17. It iaan appositive, or prodicative, participle. [That the 
Aorist participlo docs not necessarily describe an uction preliminary to that of the prin 
cipal verb, appears from its use in vane 18 (Jareredece), int Thaw 1 6 (SeEsneroe), and in Cole 
2/1119]. The connection of thought ix: Peter exhorts bis readers to ondure suffering 
‘bravely, because Christ did so—in his lower nature being put to death, In his higher 
nature enduring the opposition of sinners before the flood, Sinners of that time only 
are mentioned, because this permits am Introduction of the subsequent referenee to 
baptism. Cf. Gm. 653; 1 Pek 4:10, 1; Bhai seh 6 


(6) ‘The ascension and sitting at the right hand of God. 


As the resurrection proclaimed Christ to men as the perfected and glori- 
fied man, the conqueror of sin and lord of death, the ascension 
him to the nniverse as the reinstated God, the possessor of universal’ 
dominion, the omnipresent object of worship and hearer of prayer. Dezxtra 
Dek ubique est. 

Mat, 24 18 20—" All anthority hath been given nto sor in heaven and on earth... lo, Tam with you alway, 
‘even unio the end of the world""; Mark 16 :19—" So then the Lard Jax after he had spiten unto thaam, was ren vad 
‘up bnto bawves, and jut down on the right hand of Gel"; deta 7) 53—"But be, bring full of the My Gost, looked! 
‘up siedatly inte beavon, and maw the glory of God, and Jesux standing on the right hand of God"; 2 (or. 13:4—"he 
‘was crucified through weakzem, yet be liveth through the power of God"; ph. 1:22 22-— "he pot all Uhings in sub 
‘Deen under hit vt, az eve him to be head vrer ali things to the church, which is his body, the fulnew of im that. 
‘loth all im all"; 4: 10— “Mle that desnended is the sume also that ascended far abors all the besvens, that be might 
Ml things” Philippi, Glaubenslehre, 4: 184-1%—* Before the resurrection, Christ was 
the God-man; since the resurrection, he 4s the God-mun....... He ate with bis dlscl= 
ples, not to show the quality, bat the reality, af his human body." Nicoll, Life of Christ = 
“It was hard for Elijah to ascend —it required chariot and horses of fire—"but it 
was easier for Christ to ascend, than to descend ~ there was a gravitation upwards 

‘We are compelled here to consider the problem of the relation of the humanity to the 
Logos in the stato of exaltation, ‘The Lutherans maintain the ubiquity of Christ's 
human body, and they make it the basis of their doctrine of the sacraments Dorner, 
Glaubonslohre, 2: 674-07 (Syst. Doct., 4: 188-142), holds to “a presence, not simply of 
the Logos, but of the whole God-man, with all his people, but not necessarily Likewise m 
simflar presence in the world; in other words, his presence is morally conditioned by 
men's receptivity.” ‘The old theologinns sald that Christ f4 not in heaven, quae careers. 
Calvin, Tnstitutes, 2: 15—he t “incarnate, but not incarcerated.” He bas gone into 
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heaven, the place of spirits, and he manifests himself there; but be has also: Peeks 
above all heavens, that he tay fill all things. He is with Mia people alway. All power 
is given into bis hand. The church is the fulness of bim that filleth all In all, 80 the 
Acta of the Apostles spenk constantly of the Son of man, of the man Jesus as God, ever 
present, the object of worship, seated at the right hand of God, having all the powers 
‘and prerogatives of Deity, 

‘Who and what is this Christ, who ts present with his people when they pray? Tt is not 
enough to say, He is simply the Holy Spirit; for the Holy Spirit Is the “Spirit of Christ” ( Ram, 
$:9), and In having the Holy Spirit we have Christ himsolf (John 16:7—°1 will send him 
[the Comforter } unto you"; 14:18 —""T came unto on"). ‘The Christ, who ta thus present with 
us when we pray, is not simply the Logos, or the divine nature of Christ—his 
being separated from the divinity and being localized in heaven. ‘This would be incon- 
kistent with his promfse “La Tam with you,” in which the "I" that spoke was mot simply 
Deity, berth tp od beer rpomc tices pains Aree owt gg do Ea len 
indissoluble union of the two natures. The elder brother and sympathizing Savior who 
is with us when we pray is man, a8 well as God, This manhood is therefore ubiquitous 
by virtue of its union with the Godhead, 

Bot this is not to gay that Cheist's human body is everywhere present, It would seem 
that body must exist in spatial relations, and be confined to place. We do not know that 
Uhis is so with regard to soul. Heaven would seom to bea place, because Christ's body 
is there; and a spiritual body fs not « body which is spirit, but a body which Is suited to 
the uses of the spirit. But even though Christ muy manifest himself, in a glorified 
human bedy, only in heaven, his busman soul, by virtue of its union with the divine 
nature, can at the mme moment be with all his scattered people over the whole earth. 
As, in the days of his flesh, his humanity was confined to place, while as to his Deity he 
could speak of the Son of man whioh is in heaven, 80 now, although his human body nay 
be confined to place, his human soul Is ubiquitous, Humanity can exist without body: 
for during the three days in the sepulchre, Christ's body was oo earth, but his soul was 
in the other world; and in like manner there fs, during the intermediate state, a separa- 
tion of the soul and the body of believers, But humanity cannot exist without souls 
and if the human Savior is with us, thon his humanity, at least so far as respects its im~ 
material part, must be everywhere present. Since Christ's human nature has deriva- 
tively become possessed of divine attributes, there is no validity in the notion of a 

progresaiveness in that nature, now that it has ascended to the right hand of God. 
See Philippi, Glaubenalebre, 4; 131; Van Oosterzee, Dogmatios, 588, 576. 


SECTION [V.—THE OFFICES OF CHRIST. 


‘The Scriptures represent Christ’s offices as three in number, — prophetic, 
priestly, and kingly. Although these terms are derived from concrete human 
relations, they express perfectly distinct ideas, The prophet, the priest, 
and the king, of the Old Testament, were detached but designed prefigu- 
rations of him who should combine all these various activities in himself, 
and should furnish the ideal reality, of which they were the imperfect 
symbols. 

‘1 Cor. 1: 20—" of hima are ye in Christ Jomns, who was made tint us wisdom from God, and righteonmnem and sane- 
‘fection «nd redemption.” Here “visiom" seems to indicate the prophetic, “rightwames” (or 
© jpstiication) the priestly, and “sunctification and redemption” the kingly work of Christ. Deno- 
van; “ Three offices are necessary. Christ must be a prophet, to save us from the igno- 
TaNce of ain; @ priest, to save us from its guilt: a king, tosave ux from its dominion in 
our flesh, Gur faith cannot have firm basi¢ in any one of these alone, any more than a 
stool can stand on less than three legs.” Sco Van Oosterzce, Dogmatics, 683-086; Archer 
Butler, Sermons, 1: 314, 
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1. The nature of Christ's prophetic work, 


(a) Here we must avoid the narrow interpretation which would make the 
prophet a more foreteller of future events. He was rather an inspired 
interpreter or revealer of the divine will, a medium of communication 
between God and men ( tpopijr7c = not foreteller, but forteller, or forthteller. 
Cf. Gen. 20; 7,—of Abraham ; Pe. 105 ; 15,—of the patriarchs; Mat. 11:9, 
—of John the Baptist; 1 Cor, 12:28, Eph, 2: 20, and 3: 6,—of N. T. 
expounders of Scripture ), 

Gen. 20:7 — "Restore the man's wife; for be is = prophet —spoken of Abruharn; Ps. 105: i5—*Toueh 
Dot mine asointad 0005, and do my prophets no harm” —kpoken of the patrinrchs; Mss i: 9—"Bat 
‘wherefore went yo out? to sea 4 prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and mach morw than a prophet” — spoken of 
John the Baptist, from whom we have no recorded predictions, and whose pointing to 
Jeaus.as the “lamb of God" (Jobat: 29) was apparently but an echo of Isiah 6X 1 Cor, 12: 23— 

fit apontleg, secondly prophets”; Eph. 2: 20—"built upon the foundation of the apoetles and prophets"; 3: § 
—" revealed unto his boly apostles and prophate in the Spirit” all these latter texts speaking of New 
‘Toatament expounders of 

Any organ of divine revelation, or medium of divine communication, isa propbot, 
“Hence,” says Philippl, "the books of Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and cone eating called 
“Prophets priores,* or “tho earlior prophets.” Bernard's Respice, Ai 
describes the work of the prophet; Tar ina prop hah niet wee nnd right Glaaon perro 
in the past, things In the present, or things in the future, Daniel was a prophet. in 
‘telling Netuchadmexzar what his dream had been, as well as in telling its interpretation 
(dn. 2), 8). ‘The woman of Samaria rightly called Christ a prophet, whon he told 
hor all things that ever she did (Joba 4:29)" On the work of the prophet, see Stanley, 
Jowish Church, 1: 401. 

(t) The prophet commonly united three methods of fulfilling his office, 
— those of teaching, predicting, and mirscle-working. In all these respects, 
Jesus Christ did the work of a prophet (Dent. 18:15; af. Acta 3:22. 
Mat, 13:67; Luke 18:33; John 6:14). He taught (Mat. 5-7), he 
uttered predictions (Mat. 24 and 25), he wrought miracles (Mat. 8 and 9), 
while in his person, his life, his work, and his death, he revealed the Father 
(John 8 : 26; 14:9; 17:8). 

Dent. 1B: 1S—"The Land thy God will raise up unio thes a prophot, trom the midst of thee, of thy brethren, tice 
‘unto ma; unto him aball yo barken”; cf. dete 3: 22—whorw this prophecy 4s said to be fuldiited tn 
Christ. Jesus calls himself a proplict in Mat. 13 :66—°A prophet is mot without honor, suve in his own 
country, and in bis own house"; Lake {3 :33—“Howbeit ! must go on my way to-day and to-morrow and the day 
following: for it exnnot be that s prophet perish out of Jerusiem."” He was called a prophet: ~Whm thee 
fore the poopls saw tbe sign ‘which be did, they sid, This fx of « trath the prophet that cometh into the workd.” John 
§:28—P the things which Lbmed from him (the Father, these speak 1 unto the world 
[hath seen me hath seen the Faber"; 17: 8— “the words which thow gateet me, I bevy gives unto them’ 

Denowan: " Christ teaches us by bis word, his Spirit, his example." Christ's miracles 
were mainly miracles of healing. “Only siokness is contagious with us. But Christ 
was an example of perfect health, and his health was contagious. By its overflow, he 
healed others. Only a ‘teab’ (Mat 9: 21) was nocemary.” 


2. The stages of Christa prophetic work, 


‘These are four, namely = 


(a) ‘The preparatory work of the Logos, in enlightening mankind before 
the time of Christ's advent in the flesh. — All preliminary religious knowl- 
edge, whether within or without the bounds of the chosen people, is from 
Christ, the revealer of God. 
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Christ's prophetic work began before be came in the flesh. John 1: 9—"'There was the trae 
bs rUienlenmter 9 ming Mit oemreerachrchcen tn rate sire tire 
science, sclence, philosophy, art, civilization, is the light of Christ. ‘Tonnyson : “Ourlittle 
qyaiaras have thelr day, They bave their day'and omso-ts bei: "Thay are bat. braked 
lights of thee, And thou, © Lord, art more than they." Heb, (2:24 20—" See that ye refuse 
‘oot him that speaketh... ., whose volve then [at Sint] shock the earth: but now he hath promised, saying: Tot 
‘ono more will I make 10 tremble ot the arth only, but also Ube besven”) Lake 11 © 40" Therefore mad the wisdom 
of God, I will mnd unto Chem prophets and aposties; cf, Mat. £3: 34 —"bebold, I smd unto you prophets, and wise 
man, and seridee: some of them shall yo kill and crucify” —which shows that Jesus was referring 
to his own teachings, as well as to those of the earlier prophets. 


(8) ‘The earthly ministry of Christ incarnate. —In his earthly ministry, 
Christ showed himself the prophet par excellence, While he submitted, 
like the Old Testament prophets, to the direction of the Holy Spirit, unlike 
them, he found the sources of all knowledge and power within himself. 
The word of God did not come to him —he was himself the Word. 

Lake 6 :19—“ And all th multitude sought to touch him: for power exine forth from him, and healed them all”; 
Jokn 2:11 —" This beginning of hin signs did Jesus in Gana of Galilee and manifested fale glory": #=38 88—"T 
ek of the tings which T havo ssen with my other... Before Abraham was arn Yam"; of. Jer 2s t-—"the 
‘vord of (b+ Lord came to me; ohm 1: 1— "In tho beginning was the Word.” Mat. 26. S1—" twelve lions 
of angele"; John 10: 18—of his lifes "I have power to lay it down, and I hare power totake itagain"; 94—" Ie 
it not written im your law, [ anid, Yo are gods? Ef he called them golt, unis whom the word of God came ...... 
say yo of him whom the Father mnctifod and sent into the world, Thoa blasphemeat, because maid, 1 am the fos of 
Got?" Martonden, Dogmatios, 295-301, ays of Jesus’ tenoling that "te source was not 
inspiration, but Incarnation.” Jesus was not Inspired —he was the Inspirer. ‘There 
Preto oxedimemeiianameeiss chy cas ‘His disciples act tn bis mame; he acts 
in his own name, 


(ec) The guidance and teaching of his church on earth, since his aacen- 
sion, —Christ’s prophetic activity is continued through the preaching of his 
apostles and ministers, and by the enlightening influences of bis Holy 
Spirit (John 16:12, 18; Acta 1:1). The apostles unfolded the germs of 
doctrine put into their hands by Christ. The ebureh is, in a derivative 
sense, a prophetic institution, established to teach the world by its preach- 
ing and its ordinances. But Christians are prophets, only as being pro- 
claimers of Christ's teaching (Num. 11 :29; Joel 2:28). 

nko 16-12-14 —"T hare yet many things to sy usto you, but ye cannot bear them now, Howbeit when bo, tho 
Spirit of truth, ts éome, he shall guide you into all the truth .... He shall glorify mo; for he all take of mine and 
shall declare & unto you"; Aete1;1—The formar treatin I made 0 Thasphilns osncarning all that Jesus bapsn 
both to do and te teach" ~ Christ's prophetic work was only begun, during bis earthly min= 
iatry : it f# continued since his ascension. ‘The inspiration of the apostles, the tilumi= 
nation of all preachers and Christians to understand and to unfold the meaning of 
the word they wrote, the conviction of sinners, and the sanctification of believers —all 
‘these are parts of Christ's prophetic work, performed through the Holy Spirit. 

By virtue of their union with Christ and participation in Christ's Spirit, all Christians 
ure made {na secondary sense prophets. Nom. i: 20—" Would Ged that all the Lord's people were 
props, and that the Lord: would pat his ypirit apo thea”: Joel 2: 28 — "Twill pour oat my spirit wpom all fh ; 
‘and your sone and your daughters shall prophesy.” All modern prophecy that is true, however, is 
but the republication of Christ's mesaye—the proclamation and expounding of truch 
already revealed in Seripture, “All so-called new prophecy, from Montanus to Sweden- 
borg, proves its own falsity by its laok of avtesting miracles,’ 


(d) Christ's final revelation of the Father to his saints in glory (John 
16 225; 17:24, 26; of. Is, Gb: 4; 1 Cor, 13: 12),—Thus Christ's pro- 
phetic work will be an endless one, as the Father whom he reveals is 
infinite, 

‘John Wb: 25—""The hour cometh, when I ebsll no more ppmak wnlo you in dark sayings, bat sball tll you plainty of 
the Pater"; 17:24—"I desire that where I am, they also may be with me; that they may bebold my glory, which 
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‘thon bast given at”; 26-—" made Kaown unte them thy name and will, 

his own glory will bo the revelation of the Futher, in the 

‘have not heard. ter pareelved by thé ear, neither hac the ape seen 4 Ged bard thas which 2 
for bin”; tor. d= = 1 — “How wo om in 0 mirrw, darkly ; but thn foes to faovr aww T knew in 
‘shall | Reow fully, even as also f was fully koown,” 










1. Christ's Sacrificial Work, or the Doctrine of the Atonemet. 
‘The Scriptures teach that Christ obeyed and suffered in our stead, 
satisfy an immanent demand of the divine holiness, and thus remove: 

stacle in the divine mind to the pardon and restoration of the guilty, 

statement may be expanded ax follows ; 

(a) The holiness of God (or his justice, which is transitive holin 
requires the punishment of sin. Sin is ill-deserving, and Got! 
justice is us mach bound to,punish sin, as ain is bound to be punished 
(6) The love of God, which desires the salvation of the sinner, can ® 
this end only by satisfying the holiness of which penalty is the n 
expression, Py 
(ec) This satisfaction can be rendered only by one who unites’ 
human nature responsible to law, yet personally pure, that same 
holiness that needs to be satistied ; in other words, the satisfac 
by a substitution as respects man, and by n self-oblation as 











fils this impulse of God's love, by voluntarily enduring the penalty 
Jaw, a8 our substitute, and, in virtue of his divine nature, undergoing: 
without boing destroyed by it. 

(e) Having thus satistied the claims of justice againat humanity, by! 
ing the physical and spiritual death which is the penalty of sin, Christh=* 
removed all obstacles to the pardon of sinners which exist in te ind ot 
God, apart from their own subjective impenitence and rebellion, 


(/)) Being in himacl? the embodied ee 





God, Christ offers the salvation he has wrought to all who will 

work and accept him as their Savior; and for all such, his 

complete deliverance from the penalty of sin, and a security = 
etadual emancipation from its power. 


A. Seripture Methods of Representing the Atonement. 


We may classify the Scripture representations according as they conto 
to moral, commercial, legal, or sacrificial analogies. 

(a) Moxau.—The atonement is described aa 

A provision originating in God's love, and manifesting this love to = 


universe. 
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Jobn 3) 16—" Por God so loved the world, that be gare bis only begutien Son”; Rom. $1 4—"Ged commendeth bis 
own love wward us, in Ghat, while we were yet sinners, Christ did for me”; John 4; 9 —"' Herein was Une love of Ged 
tusnifoated ia us, that God hath seat his only begotten Sen into tbe world, tbat we might live Uroueh him,” 


An example of disinterested love, to secure our deliverance from selflah- 
ness.—In these latter passages, Christ's death is referred to as a source 
of moral stimulus to men. 


Tuke 0: 22-24—"The Son of man must suffer ,..and be killed... If any man would come after me, lot him... 
‘take up bis cross daily, aad follow me... .Whosorrer walt low his Site for my wk, the same shall wre it"; 2 Oor. 5 = 
35 —""he died for all, that they which live should no longer live unto thomsslres” j Gal. 1 :4—" gave himeelf for our 
‘ding that be sight deliver us out of this prement evil world”; Bpb, 6; 25-27 —" Christ aleo loved the church, and gave 
Dimeelf up for it; that ho might sanetify it~; Gol. 1:21, 22—" reconciled in the bedy of his flesh through deeth, to 
‘preseal you holy”; Titus 2: 14—" gave himself for ms, thet be might redeem us trom all iniquity, and purify” ; % Pet 
2: 21-24-—"Christ aloo snfered for you, leaving you an example, that ye should follow his steps = who did no sin... 
‘who his own self bore our sins in his own body upon Ube tree, Chat we, having died unto wins, might live unto righteous 
nem” 





(0) Commenctan.—The atonement is described as 

A ransom, paid to free us from the bondage of ain (note in these passages 
the use of dvri, the preposition of price, bargain, exchange ).—In these pas- 
sages, Christ's death is represented as the price of our deliverance from sin 
and death. 

Mat 20; 28, andl Mark 1045 —“'to give his Life a ransom for many "—Avepow deri moda. 1 Tim 2 6— 
“who gave himself « rsnsom for all" —dertavepor, dyed ("lor/" in the sense of “instead of") Is never 
confounded with orp (“for.” fa the sense of “in behalf of,“ for the the benenit of"). 
dvri is the preposition of price, bargain, exchange; and this signification ts traceable in 
‘every passage where ft occurs in the N. T. See Mal 2: 22—"Arebelaus war reigning over Jndea in 
tho rocim of [ divert J hie father Herod”; Lake ft) t1—'"wball his eon ak... a fh, and be for [dri ) a fish give hime 
avarpent?” Heb, 12:2“ Jesus the author aul porineter of our fhith, who for [drei as the price of } the joy 
‘that was set before him endured the crum”; 16-—* Bean, who for [arvé— tn exchange for ] ont mem of meat 
‘sold his een birthright” Seer also Mat 16, 26—" what shall x maa give in exchange for (airrdAAnypa ) his life" — 
how shall he buy it back, when once he bas lost 

Meyer, on Mat, 2 :23—" to give his life » eensom for many ‘The yvx7 ts conceived of as Avrpor, 
a munaom, for, through the shedding of the blood, it becomes the ry# (price) of redermp- 
ton.” See also 1 Cor, 6120; Tr 23—"ye wore bought with s price: and 2 Pet, 2: 41—"denying even the 
‘Master that bought them.” ‘The word “redemption,” indood, moans simply “repurchase,” or 
“tho state of being repurchased ""—i. ¢., delivered by the payment of a price. Ray. b= 8— 
“thou wast slain, wand didst parvhase anto God with thy blood men of every tribe” Winer, N.'T. Grammar, 
8—“'In Greek, deri is the preposition of pries.” Buttmann, N. T. Grammar, &1—“In 
‘the signifiention of the preposition drri (instead of, for ), no deviation occurs from ordi- 
mary usage.” Seo Grimm's Wilke, Lexicon Graeco-Lat ; “drri, fn vicem, anstate” ; also 
Cromer, N.'T. Lex. on dnd\dayna, 


(ce) Luoat,—The atonement is described as 

An act of obedience to the law which sinners had violated, 

Gal. 4: 4—"bom of a woman, Dorm wader the Law, that he might redeem ubem which were under the law; Mat 
9: 15—“hus it Dovometh ws Go fail all "— Christ's baptism prefigurod his death, and 
‘was a consocrution to death ; of. Mark 10 : 28—" Are ye able to drink the cup that I drink? ar to be bape 
and with the baptisan that { am baptisad with? Lake 12:40—""! have a baptism to be baptiond with, and how ain 
T steightened Ul st be accomplished!" Mat, 26 : 30—""0 my Pather, if 8 be pomule, lt this exp pase sway from me: 
‘evorthelont, not a [ wil, bat ax thou wilt!"; S17 —P*Think not that fame to dastray the law or the propbote: 1 
‘came ot to desiroy, but to falfi''; Phil2: 8—"becoming obaiiont rea unto death"; Ram. 5» 19—*through the 
obedimce of ooe shall the many be made righWous"”; 10 ;4—"Christ is the endl of tr Lew unto righteousness to avery 
‘one that believeth.” 


A penaity, borne in order to rescue the guilty, 
Rem, 4: 25—" who was delivared up for our trespames, and was raised for our justification’; 8:3 —* God, sending 


is own Son in the Likenews of sinful deah and for xin, condemned sin im the flav; $ Cor, 51 2i—“llim who knew no 
ain be made to be sin on our behalf” —here “sin asinner, an coursed ome (Moyer) ; Gal 1: 4—gare 
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\himesif for car sins"; 81 1—*Obrist redeemed us from the cares of the law, having became » care for wa fer iti: 

written, Qureed ix every one that hangeth on stews"; of, Dew Qt > 23—'"he that is hanged is accursed of Ged.” Hab, 

CS Spreapeage ve rechaeichpebeiyecaenr Of. ev, 6 17" aay ane ais... Yeti 

‘belly, ad ball bese bis iniquity"; 2H —" fur every day & your, shall bear your iniquitios, even feety 
) yen ltyaterchert anton OR et hand tal eo bane Servs at ig 


An exhibition of God's righteoumens, necessary to the vindication of his 
procedure in the pardon and restoration of sinners.—In these passages the 
death of Christ is roprosented as demanded by God's law and government. 

Rom. 3: 25 29—" whom God wt forth to be » propisistion, through faith, in his Wood, to shew hit rightevascees Be 
cause of the pascing over of the sins done aforeting in the forbearance of God; ef Hob. 9:15" death having 
‘akon place for the redemption of the trensgresions that wore under the fist orwenaat” 


(@) Sacurercrar.—The atonement is described as 


A work of priestly mediation, which reconciles God to men.—Notice 
here that the term ‘reconciliation ' has its usual sense of removing enmity, 
not from the offending, but from the offended party. 

‘eb. 9 It, 12-—" Christ having cume a high priest. . ‘ectrei-plaabeabemtaeait eto 
bis on bod, rater in onc for alt nt he hay piney having obtained gernalrelemption”; Row. 40—~" while 
“We wore eormies, we were rrennciled to God through the death of is Goa”; $ Cor. 5:18 12—"" All things are of Ged, 
‘who reconciled us w himself vorough Christ. ... Ged was in Odrit reenneiling the world walo himoelf, not 
‘lo them thar wespasee’"; ph. 2: 16" might rene thm bth in cow boty usta Gal through he eee, hav 
alain the eamity tbarvby"; ¢f' 12,12, 19—" strangers from the covenants of the promise Be a0 no mare 


‘him to roconsle alt things unto himself, having made pease through the blood of bis erom.”* 

On all these passages, see Meyer, who shows the meaning of the apostle to be, that“ we 
‘were '¢eaim’ not notively, as hostile to God, but passively, as those with whom God was. 
angry.” The epistie to the Romans begins with the revelation of wrath against Gentle 
and Jew alike (Rom. 1:18). "While we were enemies” (Rom, 5: 10)=" when God was hostile to 
ua” “ Reconciliation" is therefore the removal of God's wrath toward man. Meyer, 
‘on this last passage, says that Christ's death docs not remove man’s wrath toward God 
[this is not the work of Christ, but of the Holy Spirit], The offender reconciles the 
person offended, not himeolf, 

Of, Sum. %: 2, whore Phinchas, by slaying Zimri, is said to bave “aude atonement for the ebil~ 
‘dren of lereel.” Surely, the “stanement” bere cannot be a reconciliation of Israel. The action 
Lorminates, not on the subject, but on the object —God. So, t Sem, 295 ¢—"wberewith should thin, 
fellow reconcile himsalf unto his Lord ? should i not be with the hoads of these men?" Mat, 5:23 24—" If therefure 
‘Gon art offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother hwth eught against ther, lexva there thy: 
‘gift before tha altar, and go thy way,first be reconciled to thy brother {f_¢., remove his enmity, not thine 
‘own, and then coms and ober thy gift” 


A sin-offering, presented on behalf of transgressors, 

Tokn { :29—" Behold, the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world "—here aipuy means to take: 
away by taking or bearing: to take, and so lake away. It {s un allusion to the sin~atler= 
Sig Of Tinish 63 < 7-42 —" when thou whalt make hss wl am offering far sn... aka Anmb that i Jed to the slanghver 
«the Lard hath Isid om him the iniquity of ws all” Mak 26: $2 —Mahis is the blood of the covenant, which Ue shed 
hor mxny unto reeineion of sins”; of Pe 50 :5—'*mado a covenant with me by ancrifon" 1 John t : 7—" the blood 
‘of Jems Christ his Son chaser us from all sin" not sanctification, but justification: 1 Gr. 5: 
‘gar pamorer also bath bees merifend, even Carat”; ef. Dea. 16: 2-6—"Thwm sbalt sacrifon the pamover unto 
fea oy sats By. 5: 2—" gave bimelf up for os, x ofering and + secre to God for an odor of sweet small"; 
—" the bled of Chris, who thevagh the etrnal Spirit offered himoelf without blemish uso God; 22 2— 
Some fn eagle ren «OW caoe in the end of the ages tb he been manifested to pak 
away sn by the mcr of Kimani"; £ Bot 1:18, 10 —"redeumal with procions Dlsod, as of «lamb withent. 
‘Maclah as without spe, even the blood of Christ.” 


A propitiation, which satisties the demands of violated holiness, 


‘Ram. 3) B5-26—* whom Ged eet for to be & pewpitiation, through faith, is his blood... . that be might himself be 
‘Brat, and the justilier of isn that bath faith in Jemua"” A full and critical exposition of thia passage is 
reserved for our examination of the ethical theory of the atonement. Here it is suffi~ 
eteot to may that it shows: (1) that Christ's death is a propitiatory sacrifice; (2) that 
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its first and man effect ts upon God; (3) tas the partcula atribute in God which 
demands the atonement Ls his justice, or holiness; (4) that the satisfaction of 
holiness is the necessary condition of God's Justifying the believer. 

Compare nke 18: 13, mary —""God be merciful unto me the inner”: }it,: “Gud be propitiated toward mo 
the sinuer"—by the sacrifice, whose smoke was ascending before the publican, even while 
he prayed. Heb. 2:17 —"a morrful and faithful Righ priest in things peruining to Gol, to make propitistion fur 
he alos of the people’; 1 John 2 :2—"and be is the prvpitiaton for our sins; snd not for oars wnly, Vut also for Ube 
‘whale world”) 4 :10—"Herein ix love, not that we loved God, bat teat he"rrad os aad went his Sim ta be She pro 
pitintion for our sins"; of, Gen. 22:80, rxx.—"T will appeae [#£Adeonan, * ‘propttiate') Mm with Uo 
present that goeth before me”; Prov. 16: 14, 1.¢x.—"The wrath of « king is a8 manengers of death; but s wise man 
‘will pacify it” [ibasoeray, * propitiate it"), 


A substitution, of Christ’s obedience and sufferings for oure.—These pas- 
mages, taken together, show that Christ's death is demanded by God's 
attribute of justice, or holiness, if sinners are to be saved. 

Take 22 = 87—" He was reckoned. with transgressors” ; cf, lev. 16: 21—" And Aaron shall lay both bis hands upon 
‘bo head of (he Live goat, snd confess over him ail the iniquities of the ehildren of Israel... he shall pat vhem upon ibe 
aad of tho gost... . and the gwat hall bear upon him all chair iniquities unto « eclitery land"; tk 53:5, G6—" He 
was wounded for oar tranigremions, he was braised for oar iniquitien the chastiaement of our pater waa par im; 
od with his stripes we are healed. ll we Like shoep have gone autray ; we have turned every ame to his own way: 
sand the Lord hath laid om him the iniquity of us all.” Jub 10: 1i—“The good shepherd layeth down his life for the 
sheep”: Rom. 5: 6-8 —*'While we wery yt weak, in dive wmson Crist did for Uhe wngedly. Yor scaronly for m right- 
tous man will one die; for peradventure for the good man yuan ona would even darwts die, But Ged commendeth his ove 
toward us, in that, while -we were yot sinners, Christ died fer us; 1 Pel 9: 18—" Ghriat also widfered for sims once, 
the righteous for the uarighiecas thst be migbt bring us Wo God.” 

‘To these texts we must add all those mentioned under (b) above, in which Christ's 
death is described as a masom. Besides Meyer's comment, there quoted, on Mat 20: 2— 
“to give his life « ransom for ming," AVrpow dvr woAAcn— Meyer also saya: “dvri denotes substi- 
tution. Thatwhich is given as a ransom takes the place of, ls given instead of, those who 
fro to be set free In consideration thereof, dvr. cun only be understood in the sense of 
substitution In the act of which the ransom Is presented as an equivalent, to secure the 
deliverance of those on whose behalf the ransom is pald—a view which Is only con- 
firmed by the fact that, in other parts of the N, T., this nunsom is usdally spoken of ax an 
explatory morifice. That which they (those for whom the ransom is paid) are redeemed 
from, Is the eternal drdAea in which, as having the wrath of God abiding upon them, 
they would remain imprisoned, a4 in a state of hopeless bondage, unless the gutltof their 
sins wore explated."* 

Cromer, N.'T. Lex,, says that “in both the N.T. texts, Mat. 16:26 and Mark 8-37, the word 
avTéAAayua, ke Avzpor, 18 AKIN to the conception of atonement; ef. Im 43:34) 49:4) Amos 
5:12 This is a confinnation of the fact that satisfaction and substitution essentially 
Delong to the idea of atonement.” Dornor, Glaubenslehre, 2: 515 (Syst. Doct., 8: 414)— 
™ Mat 20: 28 contains the thoughtof a substitution. While the whole world is not of equal 
worth with the soul, and could not purchase it, Christ's death and work are so valuable, 
that they ean serve asa ransom.” 

On the Scripture proofs, see Crawford, Atonement, 1: 1-195 ; Dale, Atonement, 05-204 ; 
Philippi, Glaubensiehre, ty, 2: 43-32; Smeaton, Our Lord's and the Apostles’ Doo- 
trine of Atonement. 


An examination of the passages referred to shows that, while the forms in 
which the atoning work of Christ is described ure in part derived from 
moral, commercial, and legal relations, the prevailing language is that of 
sacrifice. A correct view of the atonement must therefore be grounded 
upon o proper interpretation of the institution of sacrifice, especially as 
found in the Mosaic system. 


B, The Institution of Sacrifice, especially as found in the Mosaic system, 
(a) We may dismiss os untenable, on the one hand, the theory that snc- 


tifice is essentially the presentation of a gift (Hofmann, Baring-Gould) or a 
feast (Spencer) to the Deity ; and on the other hand the theory that sacrifice 
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iis a symbol of renewed fellowship (Keil), or of the grateful offering to God 
of the whole life and being of the worshiper (Bahr). Neither of these 
theories can explain the fact that the sacrifice is a bloody offering, involving 
the suffering and death of the victim, and brought, not by the simply grate- 
ful, but by the conscienco-stricken soul, 

For tho views of sacrifice here mentioned, see Hofmann, Schrifthewels, 1. 1: 214-204 ; 


orum; Keil, Bib. Archilologle, sec. 43, 47; Bithr, Symbolile des Mosaischen Cultus, 2: 196, 
389; also, synopsis of Biibr's view, in Dib, Rac, Oot. 1870 = 548; Jan,, 1671: 171. Per contre, 
soe Crawford, Atonement, 225-240, 


(6) The trne import of the sacrifice, as is abundantly evident from both 
heathen and Jewish sources, embraced two elements,—first, that of satisfac- 
tion to offended Deity, or propitintion offered to violated holiness; and 
secondly, that of substitution of suffering and death on the part of the in- 
nocent, for the deserved punishment of the guilty. Combining these two 
ideas, we have asthe total import of the sacrifice : satisfaction by substitu- 
tion. The bloody sacrifice among the heathen expressed the consciousness 
that sin involved guilt; that guilt exposed man to the righteous wrath of 
God ; that without expiation of that guilt, there was no forgiveness, 

Luthardt, Compendium der Doxmatik, 170, quotes from Niigelsbach, Nachbomerisehe 
‘Theologie, 838 o¢.—" Tho essence of punishment Is retribution (Vergeltung ), and retet 
bution isa fundamental law of the world-order. In retribution lies the atoning power 
of punishment. This consciousness thut tho nature of ain demands retribution, tn other 
‘words, this certainty that there tx Ia Delty 4 righteousness that punishes ain, taken in 
‘connection with the cunsclousness of personal transgression, awakens the longing for 
utonement"—which Is expressed in the sacrifice of a slaughtered beast. ‘The Greeks 
recognized representative explation, not only in the snorifice of beasts, but in human 
sacrifices, See Virgil, Aneld, 6:81—" Unum pro multis dabitur caput.” Ovid, Fusti, 
pests pro corde, precor; pro fibris sumite Nbras, Hance animam vobls pro meliore 

jas.” 

Stahl, Christiiehe Philosophie, 148" Every unperverted conaclence declares the eternal 
low of righteousness that punishment shall follow inevitably on sin. In the moral realm, 
there ts another way of sutisfying righteousness —that of atonement. ‘Nis differs from 
punishment in its effect, that Is, reconciliation —the moral authority amerting itself, nob 
by the destruction of the offender, but by taking him up into itself and uniting itself to 
him, But the offender cannot offer his own sacrifice — that must be done by the priest.” 
Tn the Prometheus Bound, of A®schylus, Hermes says to Prometheus: “ Hope not for 
‘an end to such oppression, until a god appears ne thy substitute im torment, ready to 
descend for thee {nto the unfllumined realm of Hades and the dark aby#s of Tartaras.” 
And this is done by Chiron, the wisest and most Just of tho Centaurs, the son of Chronos, 
sucrificing himself for Prometheus, while Hercules Kills the eagle at his breast and 80 
delivers him from torment. This legend of Aechylus is almost a prediction of the true 
Redeemer. 


{c) In considering the exact purport and efficacy of the Mosaic sacrifices, 
wo must distinguish between their theooratical, and their spiritual, offices. 
‘They were, on the one hand, the appointed means whereby the offender 
conld be restored to the outward place and privileges, as member of the the- 
ocracy, which he bad forfeited by neglect or transgression ; and they accom- 
plished this purpose irrespectively of the temper and spirit with which they 
were offered. On the other hand, they were symbolic of the vicarious suf- 
ferings and death of Christ, and obtained forgiveness and acceptance with 
God, only as they were offered in true penitence, and with faith in God's 
method of salvation. 

Heh 9:18 14 —" Por ifthe took af goats and balls sad the ashes of « heifer sprinkling thom that have beta dled, 
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‘sanctify upto the clesanes of Ube feik = how much more shall the blood of Christ, who through the warns Spirit fered 
Ajmenlf without blemish unto God, cleanse your conscience from dead works to serve the living God ?"" 20:2, 4—" Bat 
in those ascrifices there is a remembrance made of sins year by your, For it is umpossibie that the blow! of bulls snd 
feats should take away sins.” 


(a) Thus the Old Testament sacrifices, when rightly offered, involved a 
consciousness of sin on the part of the worshiper, the bringing of a victim 
to atone for the sin, the laying of the hand of the offerer upon the victim's 
head, the confession of sin by the offerer, the slaying of the beast, the 
sprinkling or pouring-out of the blood upon the altar, and the consequent 
forgiveness of the sin and acceptance of the worshiper. ‘The sin-offering 
and the scape-goat of the great day of atonement symbolized yet more dis- 
tinctly the two elementary ideas of sacrifice, namely, satisfaction and aubsti- 
tution, together with the consequent removal of guilt from those on whose 
behalf the sacrifice was offered. 

‘ler. 4—" And he sball lay his hand upon Ube Bead of the burnt-oflering ; and st shall be seveptad for Rim, to make 
:20—"' Tas aball be do with the bullock; as be did with the bullock of the sin-ffering, 30 
and the priest shall male atonement for thom, and it sal be forgiven”; so 31 andl 35—'"and 
‘the priest sal! malo atomeenont as toaching hls sin thet he hath ainmod, and be shall be forgiven"; ao 5: 10, 16; 
42% lat {T:Lt=""For the hfe of the fim i im the blood : and T have given it to you uyom tho altar, Wo make alone 
‘went for your souls: for it im the blood that maketh alocement by resson of the lift" 

‘The patriarchal sieritices were sin-offerings, as the snorifioe of Job for his friends wit~ 
newses ; Job 42 = 7, 9—"My wrath is kindled against thee [ Biplaz) .... Therefore, take unto you seven bullocks 
++ and offer up for yournsiyes » Durnt-offering™; of. 32 :24—"Then ‘be is gracious unto im, and saith, Deliver 
‘im from going down into the pit, {have found s ransom”; 1:5—Job offered burnt-offerings for his 
sons, for he said, “It may be that my sons hare sinned and renounced God in their hearts"; Gen. = 20-—Nowl 
 alfored burnt-offrings on the altar"; 2i—"'and the Lord smiled whe swowt exvor: and the Lard maid im Ais heart, t 
‘will sot again ourse the ground any more for man's me" 

‘That vicarious suffering is Intended [n all these aaceifices, {s plain from Lew. 16: 1-34—the 
account of the sin-offering and the scapo-goat of the great day of atonement, the full 
meuning of which we give below; also from Gen 22:1%—"Abraham wrat and took the ram, and 
‘offered hisn up for a burntoffering in the stead of his son"; Bx. 32:20-22—where Moses says: “ Te have sinned 
42 great ain: and now 1 will go up unto the Lord; peradveoture I shall make atonement for your sin. And Moses 
returned unto the Lord, and naid, Ob, this people have sinned s grest sin, and have made them godt of gold Yet now, 
Af thon wilt forgive their sin — ; and if mot, blot me, T pray thee, aut of thy book which thou hast written.” See nlac 
‘Dt t-1-9—the explation of an uncertain murder, by the sacrifice of « helfer—where 
Ovhier, 0.'T. Theology, 1: 330, saya: “Evidently the punishment of death incurred by the 
manslayer is executed symbolically upon the heifer.” In Ix. $3 : 1-12 —“ All wo like sheep bare 
‘goo stray j we bare tarnad every ons to his own way ; snd the Lord bath isid on him the iniquity of ax all... xtripes 
++. ofering for #in"— the idens of both sutistuction and substitution are still more plain. 

Wallace, Representative Responsibility: "The animals offered in sacrifice must be 
animals brought inte direct relation to man, subject to him, his property. ‘They could 
not be spolls of the chase. They must bear the mark and fropress of humanity. Upon 
the sacrifice bumun hands must be laid —the hands of the offerer and the bands of the 
priest. ‘The offering is the substitute of the offerer, ‘The priest ts the substitute of the 
‘offerer. ‘Tho priest and the sucrifloe were one xymbel, [Henoe, in the new dispensation, 
the priest and the sacrifice are one—both are found in Christ). The high priest must 
‘enter the holy of bolies with his own finger dipped in blood: the blood must be in con 
tact with his own person —another indication of the Identification of the two. Life is 
nourished and sustained by life. All life lower than man may be sacrificed for the good 
‘of man, ‘The blood must be spilled on the ground, ‘Is the tloed is the lif’ ‘The life is 
resurved by God. It i# given for man, but not to him. Life for life fs the law of the 
creation. 80 the life of Christ, also, for our ife,— Adam was originally priest of the 
family and of the race, But be lost bis representative character by the one act of dis- 
obedience, and bis redemption was that of the individual, not that of the race. The race 
ceased to have & representative. The subjects of the divine government were hence- 
forth to be, not the natural offspring of Adam as such, but the redeemed. That the body 
and the blood are both required, indicates the demand that the denth should be by a rio- 
lonice that aheds blood. ‘Tho orifices showed forth, not Christ limself [ bis character, 
his tife}, but Christ's death.” 
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The following isa tentative scheme of the Jawan Sacurerces, The general reason 
for sacrifioe is expressed in Ler. 17:11 ( quoted above). [For the tndividual: 1. The sin 





burnt-otfering 
offering of Mary, Wuke2:™). 11. Fur (he family: The Passover: Bs. !2: 7. 101, For the 
people: 1. ‘The daily morning and evening sacrifice: Bx. 29-2946 2 Tho offering of the 
great day of atonement: lr. 16: 610, In this last, two victina were employed, ane to 
represent the means — death, and the other to represent the result—forgivences. One 


On the Jewish sacrifices, see Fairbairn, Typology, 1; 200-23; Winsche, Die Leiden des 
Messias; Jukes, O. T. Sacrifices; Smeaton, Apostles’ Doctrine of Atonement, 2-53; 
Kurta, Sacrificial Worship of O. T., 120; Bible Com, 1 : 602-808, and Tntrod. to Leviticus; 
‘Candlish on Atonement, 123-142; Weber, Vom Zorne Gottes, 161-180. On passages in Le- 
vitious, see Com, of Knobel, in Bxeg. Hand, d, Alt. Test, 


(e) It is not easential to this view to maintain that a formal divine insti- 
tution of the rite of sacrifice, at man's expulsion from Eden, can be proved 


that its nature, as a bloody offering, seems to preclude man’s own invention 
of it, combines with certain Scripture intimations to favor the view that it 
was a primitive divine appointment, From the time of Moses, there ean be 
no question as to its divine authority, 

Compare the origin of prayer und worship, for which we find no formal divine injanc- 
Hons at the beginnings of history. Meh. 1! :4— "My faith Abel offered unto Ged s more exellent serifioe 
than Cain, through which he had witness borne to him thst be was righteous, Ged bearing wituess in respect of bis 

“—here it may be argued that since Abel's faith was not presumption, {t must have 
had some injunction and promise of God to base Itself upon. Ha 4:3, 4—" Cain 
ube fruit of the ground an offering wnto the Lard. And Abel, he also. brought of the Gretlings of his Hoek. and of te fat 
herent, And the Lord bad respect nto Abel and to bis offering, but anto Cain and to his offing be had not rept.” 

It has been urged, in corroboration of this view, that the previous existence of snert~ 
fice is intimated fo Gen 4=21—" Ani the Lord Gal made for Adem, and for bis wife coats of skins, and clothad 
thes” Since the killing of aninals for food was not permitted until long afterwards 
(Gm, #:3—to Nowl: “Bvery moving thing that liveth shall ' fod for yu"), the inference has been 
drawn, that the skins with which God clothed our first parents were the skins of animals 
slain for sacrifice, —this clothing furnishing a type of the righteousness of Christ which 
secures our restoration to God's favor, as the death of the victims furnished a type of 
the suffering of Christ which secures for us remission of punishment. We must regard 
this, howover, ma pleasing and possibly correct hypothesis, rather than asa demonstra 
ted truth of Seripture. Since the unperverted Instincts of human nature are an 
sion of God's will, Abel's faith may have consisted in trusting these, rather than the 
prom ptings of selfishness and self-righteousness. On the divine appointment of sacri- 
fhoe, see Park, in Bib. 8ic., Jat, 1876 ; 102-182, 

On Gen. 4: 3,4, see C,H. M.—" The entire difference between Cain and Abel lay, not in 
thelr natures, but in thair sacrifices. Cain brought to God the sin-stained fruit of a 
cursed varth, Horo was no recognition of the fact that he was @ sluner, condemned to 
death. All his tofl could not satisfy God's holiness, or remove the penalty, But Abel 
recognized his sip, condemnation, helplessness, deatts, and brought the bloody seri fico 
the sacrifice of another—the morifice provided by God, to meot the claims of God. He 
found a substitute, and he presented it In faith —the faith that looks away frou self to 
‘Christ, or God's appointed way of salvation. The difference was not in their persons, 
but in their gifts. Of Abel it is said, that God ‘bore witnes in respect of hax gifts’ (ited. 11:4). To 
Cal St 4s sald, ‘if then dowt well (LEX, = Sp9d¢ epooentyene— ‘if thou offorwt corrmetly") ubalt thon ot 
be sempied?? But Cain desired to get away from God and from God's way, and to lose 
himself in the world, ‘This ln 'the way of tain’ (Jude t1)." Per contra, see Crawford, Atone- 
mest, 200—"' Both in Levitical and patriarchal times, we haye no formal institution of 
sucrifice, but the regulation of sacrifice already oxisting, Hut Abel's faith may have 
had respect: not tom revelation with regurd to scrificial worabip, but with regurd to 
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‘the promised Kedeemer; and his scrifice may have expressed that faith. If xo, God's 
» aeceptance of it gave a divine warrant to future sacrifiogs, It was not will-worship, 
because it was not substituted for some other worship which God bad previously insti 
tated. It is not necessary to suppose that God gave mn express command. Abel may 
have been moved by some inward divine monition, Thus Adam anid to Eve, ‘This & ww 
dase of my bene...” (Gm. 2:33), before any divine command of marringy. No frnits were 
presented during the patriarchal dispensation, ‘Heathen sacrifices were corruptions of 
primitive sacrifice.” 

Lf) The New Testament assumes and presupposes the Old Testament 
doctrine of sucrifice. The sacrificial language in which its descriptions of 
Christ's work are clothed cannot be explained as an accommodation to 
Jewish methods of thought, since this terminology was in large part in com- 
mon use among the heathen, and Paul used it more than any other of the 
apostles in dealing with the Gentiles. To deny to it its Old Testament 
meaning, when used by New Testament writers to describe the work of 
Christ, is to deny any proper inspiration both in the Mosaic appointment of 
sacrifices and in the apostolic interpretations of them. We must therefore 
maintain, as the result of a simple induction of Seripture facta, that the 
death of Christ is a vicarious offering, provided by God's love for the pur- 
posé of satisfying an internal demand of the divine holiness, and of remov- 
‘ing an obstacle in the divine mind to the renewal and pardon of sinners, 

“The eplatic of James makes no allusion to sacrifice. But he would not have falled to 
allude to It, if he bad held the moral view of the atonement; for it would then have been 


how indignantly 
Yeceived from Jobn the Baptist, without rebuke, the words: “Behold the Lamb of God 
that taketh away the sin of the world.“ 
Por denial that Christ's death is to be interpreted by hesthen or Jewish sacrifices, see 


Maurice on Sec., 14—" The heathen signification of words, whee applied to a Christian 
‘ame, must be not merely modified, but inverted"; Jowett, Epistles of St. Paul, 2: 41 — 
“The beatben and Jewish sacrifices rather show us what the scrifice of Christ was not. 
than what It was” Bushell and Young do not doubt the expiatory nature of heathen 
sacrifices. But the malin terms which the N.T. uses to deseribe Christ's sucrifice are 


trinw of Swerifice; art, on Sucrifice, in Smith's Bible Dictionary. 

©. Theories of the Atonement, 

Ist. The Socinian, or Example Theory of the Atonement. 

This theory holds that subjective sinfulness is the sole barrier between 
man and God. Not God, but only man, needs to be reconciled. The only 
method of reconciliation is to better man’s moral condition. This can be 
of Christ is but the death of a noble martyr. He redeems us, only as his 
buman example of faithfulness to trath and duty has # powerful influenes 
upon our moral improvement, This fact the apostles, either consciously or 
unconsciously, clothed in the language of the Greek and Jewish sacrifices, 
‘This theory was fully elaborated by Leelins Socinus and Fanstas Socinus 
of Poland, in the 16th century. Its modern advocates are found in the 
Unitarian body. 

‘The Socinian theory may be found stated, or advocated, in Ebtiotheen Fratrum Polo- 
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norum, 1 : 566-000; Martinean, Studies of Christianity, 8-176; J. P. Clarke, Orthodoxy, 

‘Ita Truths and Errors, 235-265; Ellis, Unitarlanism and Orthodoxy; Sheldon, Sin aad =~ 
Redemption, M6-210. ‘The text which at first sight most seems to favor this view is 1 Pa 
2/2 —* Obrint also suffered for you, lewving you an example, that ye abould follow his alepa” But seo under 
() below, 


‘To this theory we make the following objections ; 


(a) It is based upon false philosophical principles, —ns, for example, 

that will is merely the faculty of volitions ; that the foundation of virtue is 
in utility; that law is an expression of arbitrary will; that penalty is a 
means of reforming the offender ; that righteousness, in either God or man, 
is only a manifestation of benevolence. 
“If the will is simply the faoulty of volitions, and not also tho fundamental determina- 
Hon of the being to au ultimate end, then man can, by & single volition, effect his own 
reformation and reconciliation to God. If the foundation ef virtue is in utility, then 
there is nothing in the divine being that prevents pardon — the good of the creature, and 
‘not the demands of God's bolinuss, being the reason for Christ's suffering, If law is an 
expression of arbitrary will, Instead of being # transcript of the divine nature, it may 
atany time be dispensed with, and the sinner may be pardoned on mere repentance. If 
Penalty is merely a means of reforming the offender, then sin does not involve objective 
guilt, or obligation to suifor, and ain may be forgiven, at any moment, to all who forsake 
{t= Indeod, mut be forgiven, since punishment is out of place when the sioner is 
reformed. If righteousness is only a form or manifestation of benevolence, then God 
can show his benevolence as easily through parion as through ponalty, and Christ's 
death is only intended to attract us toward the good by the foree of a noble example. 


(0) Itis a natural outgrowth from the Pelagian view of sin, and logically 
necessitates a curtailment or surrender of every other characteristic doctrine 
of Christianity — inspiration, sin, the deity of Christ, justification, regene- 
ration, le and eternal retribution, 

‘The Socinian’theory requires a surrender of the doctrine of inspiration; for the idea 
of vicarious and expiatory sacrifice Is woven into the very warp and woof of the Old 
and New Teatamonte. It requires an abandonment of the Scripture doctrine of sin: for 
in it all {den of sin ax perversion of nature rendering the sinner unable to save himself, 
and as objective guilt demanding satisfaction to the divine holiness, is denied. Tt 
requires ux to give up the deity of Christ; for if sin ise slight evil, and man can anve 
Iimeelf from its penalty and power, then there i no longer need of either an infinite 
suffering or an inflnite Savior, and a buman Christ is as good asa divine, It requires as 
to give up the Scripture doctrine of justification, as God's act of declaring the sinner 
just in the eye of the law, solely om account of the righteousness and death of Christ. 
to whom be is united by faith; for the Sociaian theory cannot permit the counting to a 
man of any other righteousness than his own. It requires a denial of the doctrine of 
regeneration: for this is no tonger the work of God, but the work of the sinner; itisno 
Jonger # change of the affections below consciousness, but u self-reforming volition of 
the sinnce himself, It requires « dental of eternal retribution; for this is no longer 
‘appropriate to finite transgression of arbitrary law, and to superficial sinning that does: 
not involve nature. 


(e) It contradicts the Scripture teachings, that sin involves objective 
guilt as well as subjective defilement ; that the holiness of God must punish 
sin ; that the atonement was a bearing of the punishment of sin for men ; 
and that this viearious bearing of punishment was necessary, on the part of 
God, to make possible the showing of favor to the guilty. 

‘The Scriptures do not make the main object of the atonement to be man's subjective 
moral Lmprorement. It is to God that the sacrifice ts offered, mod the object of It fs to 
satisfy the divine hol ness, and to remove from the divine mind an obstacle to theshow= 


ing of favor to the guilty. It was something external to man, and his happiness or 
virtue, that required that Christ should suffer, What Emerson has said of the martyr 
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is yet more true of Christ: “Though love repine, and reason chafe, There comes a 
voloe without reply, "Tia man's perdition to be gafe, When for the truth he ought to 
le.” ‘The teuth for which Christ died was truth internal to the nature of God; not sim= 
ply truth externalized and published among men. Whut the truth of God required, 
that Christ rendered—full satisfaction to violnted justice. “ Jesus paid it all"; ond no 
obedience or righteousness of ours can be added to his wark, as a ground of our salva~ 
tion. 


id) Tt furnishes no proper explanation of the sufferings and death of 
‘The unmartyrlike anguish cannot be accounted for, and the for~ 
saking by the Father cannot be justified, upon the hypothesis that Christ 
died as u mere witness to truth. If Christ’s sufferings were not propitia~ 
tory, they neither furnish us with a perfect example, nor constitute a mani~ 
fostation of the love of God. 


Compare Jesus’ feeling, in view of death, with that of Paul: “Saving the desire to depart” 
(Phil, 1923), Jesus was filled with angwiah; “Now it my wal troubled; snd what shall Itsy? Father, 
seve me from this hour" (Joho 12:27), If Christ was simply a martyr, then he is not m perfect 
example; for many a martyr has shown greater courage in prospect of death, and in 
‘the final agony bas been able to aay that the fire that consumed bim was “a bed of 
roses.” Gethsemane, with its mental anguish, is apparently recorded in order to indl— 
cate that Christ's eulferings even on the cross were not mulnly physical sufferings, 

‘Stroud, in his Physical Cause of our Lord's Death, bas made it probable that Jesus 
died of # broken heart, and that this alone explains John 19; 4—"ons af tho woldiors with = spear 
‘iaroed hie side, and straightwsy there cams out blosd and waur’—t. ¢., the heart had already been 
ruptured by grief. ‘That grief wus gricf at the formilking of the Pather (Mat 27 :46—"My 
Ged, my God, why hast thou formiken me"), and the remulting death shows that that forsaking wasno 
imaginary one, Did God make the holiest man of all to be the greatest sufferer of all 
‘the ages? ‘This heart broken by the forsaking of the Father means more than martyr~ 
dom. If Christ's death Is not propitiatory, It fills me with terror and despair; for it pre- 
sents me not only with avery imperfect example in Christ, but with & proof of meas- 
ureless injustice on the part of God, a 


(¢) The influence of Christ's example is neither declared in Scripture, 
nor found in Christian experience, to be the chief result secured by his 
death. Mere example is but a new preaching of the law, which repels and 
condemns, The cross has power to lead men to holiness, only as it first 
shows a satisfaction made for their sins. Accordingly, most of the passages 
which represent Christ as an example also contain references to his propi- 
tintory work. 

There is no virtue in simply setting an example, Christ did nothing, simply for the 
sake of example. The apostie’s exhortation is not “abstain from all appearance of 
evil (1 That $: 2, A. Vers.), but “abrtain from every form of evil” (Rev. Vers.). Christ's death 
the payment of # real debt due to God; und the convicted sinner needs first to see Tho 
debt which he owes to the divine justice paid by Christ, before be can think hopefully of 
reforming his life, The hymns of the ehurch: "I lay my sins on Jesus," and " Not all 
the blood of beasts," represent the view of Christ's sufferings whieh Christians have 
derived from the Scriptures. When the sinner sees that the mortgage ta cancelled, that 
the penalty has been borne, he can devote himself freely to the service of bis Redeemer. 
‘The very text upon which Socinians most rely, when it is taken in connection with the 
context, proves their theory to be a misrepresentation of Seripture. | Pet 2: 2i—" Christ 
also suffered for you, leaving you an example, that ye should follow his slaps” —is succeeded by rere 24—" whe hi 
‘own salf bare our sins in his own body pon the tre, that we, having diel unto sink might live unto righteonsnen ; by 
‘whune stripes ye wore healéd!"—tho latter words being a direct quotation from Isaiah's desortp- 
tlon of the substitutionary sufferings of the Mosslals (Is 8:5). 


(Jf) This theory contradicts the whole tenor of the New Testament, in 


making the life, and not the death, of Christ the most significant and import- 
ant feature of his work. The constant allusions to the death of Christ as 
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the source of our sulyation, as well as the symbolism of the ordinances, 
cannot be explained upon a theory which regards Christ as a mere example, 
and considers his sufferings as incidents, rather than essentials, of his work, 

DEH. B. Hackett frequently called attention to the fact, that the recording in the 
gospel of only three years of Josus’ life, and the prominence given In the record to the 
closing seoncs of that life, are evidence that not his life, but his death, was the great 
work of our Lord. Christ's death, and not bis life, is the central truth of Christianity. 
‘The cross is par excellence the Christian symbol. Tn both the ordinances—{n Baptiens 
as well as in the Lord's Suppor—it is the death of Christ that is primarily set forth. 
Neither Christ's example, nor lis teaching, reveals God ag does his douth, It is the 
death of Christ that uke together all Christian doctrines, Tho mark of Christ's blood 
ts upon them all, as the scarlet thread running through every cont and rupe of the Brit- 
ish navy gives sien that it ls the property of the crown. 

‘On the Sovinian doctrine of the Atonement, see Crawford, Atonement, 270-298; Shedd, 
History of Doctrine, 2 ; 70-385; Doctrines of the Early Socininns, in Princeton Esanys, 
1; M811; Philipp, Glaubenslehre, ty. 2 ; 164-180; Fock, Socinianism us. 


2nd. Tho Bushnellian, or Moral-influence Theory of the Atonement, 


‘This holds, like the Socinian, that there is no principle of the divine 
natare which is propitiated by Christ's death ; but that this death ia a mani- 
fextution of the love of God, suffering in and with the sins of his creatures, 
Chyvist’s atonement, therefore, is the merely natural consequence of his 
taking human nature upon him ; and isa suffering, not of penalty in man's 
stead, but of the combined woes and griefs which the living of a human life 
involves. This atonement has effect, not to satisfy divine justice, but so to 
reveal divine love as to soften human hearts and lead them to repentance ; 
in other words, Christ's sufferings were necessary, not in order to remove 
an obstacle to the pardon of sinners which exists in the mind of God, but 
in order to convince sinners that there exists no such obstacle. This theory, 
for substance, has been advocated by Bushnell, in America; by Robertson, 
Manrice, Campbell, and Young, in Great Britain; and by Ritschl, in 
Germany. 

Origwn and Abelard aro earlier representatives of this view. It may be found stated 
in Dushnell's Vicarious Sacrifice. Bushoell’s later work, Forgiveness and Law, contains 
a modification of his earlier doctrine, to which be was driven by the eriticisms upon his 
Vicarious Sacrifice, Tn the Inter work, be aeknowledges whit be bad so strenuously 
donied in the earlier, nainely, that Christ's death has effect upon God, as well us upon 
mag, and that God cannot forgive, without thus “making cost to himeelt." Even in 
Forgiveness and Law, however, there is no recognition of the true principle and ground 
of the Atonement in God's punitive holiness. Since the original form of Boshnell's 
doctrine ts the only one which has met with wide acceptance, we direct our objections 
mainly to this. 

F. W, Roberteon, Sermons, 1: 103-178, holds that Christ's sufferings were tho noonssury 
result of the position in which be had placcd bimsclf of conflict or collision with the 
‘evil that ft in the world. He came in contact with the whirling wheel, and was crushed 
by it; be planted his heel upon the cockatricn’s den, and was pleroed by its fang, 
Maurice on Sacrifice, 39, and Theol. Bewys, 141, 224, regards Christ's sufferings as an 
iMustration, given by the ideal man, of the slf-eerifice due to God from the humanity 
‘of whieh he is the root and head, all men being redeemed in him, irrespective of thetr 
faith, and needing only to bave brought to them the news of this redemption. 

Campbell, Atooement, 12-191, quotes from Edwards, to show that infinite justice 
imight be satistled in either one of two ways: (1) by an infinite punishment; (2) by 
an adequate repentance. This last, which Edwards passed by as impracticable, Camp- 
bell declares to have been the real atonement offered by Christ, who stands as the great 
Ponitent, confessing the sins of the world, For objections to this view, see on (¢) belaw. 
Young, Lite and Light of Men, 283-313, holds a view essentially the same with Robert- 
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son's, Christ's death is the necessary result of his collision with evil, and his sufferings 

‘extirpate sin, simply by manifesting God's scif-sacrificing love. Kitschl, 

und Versshoung, és the most recent and learned representative of this general view in 
. For statement and criticism of these forms of the Moral-influence theory, 

soo Crawford, Atonement, 297-306. 


To this theory we object as follows : 


(a) While it embraces a valuable element of truth, namely, the moral 
influence upon men of the snfferings of the God-man, it is false by defect, 
in that it substitutes a subordinate effect of the atonement for its chief aim, 
and yet unfairly appropriates the nanie ‘vicarious,’ which belongs only to 
the latter. Suffering with the sinner is by no means suffering in his stead. 

Dale, Atonement, 137, iMustrates Bushnell’s view by the loyal wife, who sutfers exile 
‘or imprigonment with her husband; by the philanthropist, who suffers the privations 
and hardships of a savage poople, whom he can olvilixe only by enduring the miseries 
from which he would reseue them; by the Moravian tnissionary, who enters for life the 
lepers’ enclosure, that he may convert its Inmates. So Potwin says that suffering and 
death are the cost of the atonement, not the atonement iaclf, 

But we reply that such sufferings as these do not make Christ's sacrifice vicarious. 
‘Tho word * vicarious’ (from vir, eicis) implies substitution, which this theory denfes. 
A vice-president is one who acts in place of the president; * A. B., appointed consul, 
vieo C.D, resigned,’ implies that A. B. is now to serve tn the stead of C.D. If Christ is 
a ‘vicarious sacrifice,’ then he makes atonement to God tn the place and stead of sin- 
ners. Christ's suffering in and with sinners, though ft is a most important and affecting 
fact, is not the suffering in thelr stead in whick the atonement consists. Though It may 
‘be in part the medium through which Christ was enabled to endure God's wrath against: 
ain, it is not to be confounded with the reasin why God lays this suffering upon hin ; 
‘vor should st blind us to the fact that this reason is bis atanding in the ainner's place to 
answor for sin to the retributive holiness of God. 


(@) It reste upon false philosophical principles, —aa that righteonsness 
is identical with benevolence, instead of conditioning it; that God is sub- 
ject to an eternal law of love, instead of being himself the source of all law ; 
that the aim of penalty is the reformation of the offender. 

Hovey, God with Us, 181-271, bas given one of the best repiics to Bushnell. He shows 
that if God is subject to an eternal law of love, then God ts necessarily a Savior; that be 
‘must have created man as soon as he could; that he makes men holy, as fast ns possible ; 
‘that be does all the good be can ; that he is no better than he should be. Hut this is to 
deny the transcendence of God, and reduce omnipotence to a mere nature-power, The 
conception of God aa subject to law imperils God's self-sufficieney and freedom. For 
Bushnell's statements with reward to the identity of righteousness and love, and for 
criticisms upon them, see our treatment of the attribute of holiness, pare 2%, note (). 


(c) It contradicts the plain teachings of Scripture, that the atonement is 
necessary, not simply to reveal God's love, but to matiafy his justice ; that 
Christ's sufferings are propitiatory and penal; and that the human con- 
science needs to be propitiated by Christ's sacrifices, before it can feel the 


moral influence of his sufferings. 
‘That the atonoment is primarily an offering to God, and not to the sinner, appears from 
‘Teh. 5: 3—" pave hismself up for ws, an offering and secrifies to God"; Beb. 9: 14" odered himoelf withont blemish 


‘uate God.” Conscience, the reflection of God's holiness, can be propitiated only by propitia- 
‘Ung holiness itself. Mere love and sympathy are maudlin, and powerless to move, 
‘unless there isa background of righteousness. Spear; “ An appeal to man, without 
anything back of It to emphasize and enforce the appeal, will never touch the heart, 
‘The mere appearance of an atonement has a0 moral influence.” Crawford, Atonement. 
‘88-307 —" Instead of delivering us from penalty, in order to deliver us from sin, this 
theory makes Christ to deliver us from ¢in, in order that He may dotiver us from penalty. 
But this reverses the order of Soripture. And Dr. Bushnell concedes, in the ead, that 
26 
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the moral view of the atonement in morally powerless; and that the objective view be 
condemns is, after all, indispensable to the salvation of stoners.” 


(d) It can be maintained, only by wresting from their obvious meaning 
those passages of Scripture which speak of Ohrist as suffering for our sins ; 
which represent his blood as accomplishing something for us in heaven, 
when presented there by our intercessor ; which declare forgiveness to be a 
remitting of past offenses upon the ground of Christ's death ; and which 
describe justification as a pronouncing, not a making, just. 

‘We have seen that the forms in which the Scriptures dosoribe Christ's death ane 
mainly drawn from sacrifice, Notice Bushnell’s acknowledgment that these “altar- 
forms” aro the most vivid and effective methods of presenting Christ's work, and that 
the preacher cannot dispense with them. Why he should not dispense with them, if 
tho meaning has gone out of them, fs not so clear. 

In his latter work, entitled Forgiveness and Law, fushnoll appears to recognize this 
inconsistency, and represents God as affected by the atonement, after all; in other 
words, the atonement has an objective as well as a subjective influence. God can for= 
give, only by" making cost to himself.” He “ works down bis resentroent, by suffering 
for us.” This verges toward the true view, but it does not recognize the demand of 
divine holiness forsutisfuction; and it attributes passion, weakness, and imperfection to 
God. Dorner, Glaubensichre, 2: 501 (Syat. Doct., +: 69, 60), objects to this modified 
moral-influence theary, that the love that can do good to an enemy is already forgictng 
Jove; #0 that the benefit to theenomy cannot be, as Bushnell supposes, a condition of the 


Forgiveness, 

‘To Campbell's view, that Christ is the great Ponftent, and that his atonement consists 
essontinily in his confessing the ins of the world, we reply, that no confession or peni— 
tence ts possible without responsibility. If Christ had no aubstitutionary office, the 
ordering of bis sufferings on the part of God wns manifest Injustice. Such #ufferings, 
mereover, are tmpossible upon grounds of mere sympathy. The Scripture explains: 
them by declaring that be bore our curse, and became a ransom in our place. ‘There 
wns more therefore in the sufferings of Christ than “# perfect Amen tn burmanity to 
the Judgment of God on the in of man." Not Phinohas’s veal for God, but his execu- 
tion of Judgment, made an atonement (Ps 106; 30-—"exeeuted judgment” — LX, : ifAdoaro, 
“made propitiation) and turned away the wrath of God. Observe here the contrast be~ 
tween the priestly atonement of Aaron, who stood between the living and the dead, and 
the judicial atonement of Phinchas, who exeouted righteous judgment, and so turned 
away wrath. In neither case did mere confession auifice to take away ain. 

Bushnell regards Mat. § = 17—~"Himsel{ took our infirmities and bare oor diseases" —as indicating the 
nature of his atoning work. ‘The meaning then would be, that he sympathized #0 tally: 
with all borman fits that be made them bis own, Hovey, however, has giveu amore 
complete and correctexplanation. The words mean rather; " His deep sympathy with: 
these effects of sin xo moved him, that it typitied his final bearing of the sins themselves. 
or constituted a preliminary and partial endurance of the suffering which was to ex~ 
plate the sins of men." 


(e) This theory would confine the influence of the atonement to those 
who have heard of it,—thns excluding patriarchs and heathen, But the 
Scriptures represent Christ as being the Savior of all men, in the sense of 
securing them grace, which, but for his atoning work, could never have 
been bestowed, consistently with the divine holiness, 

Hovey: “ The manward influence of the atonement is far more extensive than the 
moral influence of it." Christ Is Advocate, not with the sinner, but with the Fither 
While the Spirit's work has moral Influence over the hearts of mon, the Son secures, 

the presentation of his blood, in heaven, the pardon which can come only from 
God (1 Jehn 2:1 —" We have an atvoowte with the Focher, Joous Christ the rightonsy and be is the propitstion fee 
wur sins”), Hence t:9—"If we confess our sins he [ Godt] Se faithful and righteous (faithful to bis 
promise xd righteous to Christ} t forgire ws our sink Hence the publican does not first 
pray for change of heart, but for merey upon the ground of sacrifice | Lake 18: 13, Rev, 
Veors.—" God, be marcitul te ma 4 sinner.” but Hternlly : “Gad be propitiaud toward me the ianer"), Bee 
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Balfour, in Brit. and For. Ev. Rev., Apr., 1884:230-2; Martin, Atonement, 216-297; 
‘Theol, Eelectic, 4: 84-400. 


8rd. The Grotian, or Governmental Theory of the Atonement. 


‘Thia theory holds that the atonement is a aatisfaction, not to any internal 
principle of the divine nature, but to the necessities of government, God's 
government of the universe cannot be maintained, nor can the divine law 
preserve its authority over its subjects, unless the pardon of offenders is 
accompanied by some exhibition of the high estimate which God seta upon 
his law, and the heinous guilt of violating it, Such an exhibition of divine 
regard for the law is furnished in the sufferings and death of Christ. Christ 
does not suffer the precise penalty of the law, bat God graciously accepts 
his suffering as a substitute for the penalty, This bearing of substituted 
saffering on the part of Christ gives the divine law such hold upon the 
consciences and hearts of men, that God can pardon the guilty upon their 
repentance, without detriment to the interests of his government. The 
wutbor of this theory was Hugo Grotins, the Dutch jurist and i 
(1583-1645). ‘Tho theory is characteristic of the New England theology, 
and is generally held by those who accept the New School view of xin, 

Grotion, the Jurist, conceived of law as a more matter of political expediency —a 
device to secure practical governmental results. ‘The text most frequently quoted ta 
support of the theory, In In 42:2 —"ft phased the Lond for his righteounnees” cake to magnify the law, and 
make\t honorable” Strangely enough, the explanation is added: * Even when its demands 
are unfulfiled,” Park: " Christ matiefled the law, by making it desirable and consistent 
for God not to come up to the demands of the Jaw, Christ suffers a divine chastisement 
In consequence of our sins. Christ was cursed for Adam's sin, Just as the heavens and 
the earth were cursed for Adam's sin —that ia, ho bore pains and sofferings on account 
of it.” 

Grotius used the word acceptilatio, by which he meant God's sovereign provision of « 
suffering which was not itself penalty, but which he had determined to accept as a Rub- 
stitute for penalty. Here we bave a virtual denial that there ts anything in God's 
nature that requires Christ to suffer ; for if penalty may be remitted in part, it may be 
remitted in whole, and the reason why Christ suffers at all is to be found, not in any 
demand of God's holiness, but solely in the beneficial influence of these sufferings upon 

man ; so that in principle this theory is allied to the Example theory and the Moral-intlu- 
ence theory, mentioned. 

Notice,the difference between holding to # substitute for penalty, as Grotius did, and 
holding to an equivalent «ubsituted penalty, #8 the Seriptures do. Grotius’s own state- 
ment of his view may be found In his Defensio Fidet Catholicw de Satixfactione (Works, 
4+:207-533), More modern statements of it are those of Wardlaw, in his Systematic The- 
ology, 2 : 53-306, and of Albert Barnes,ou the Atonement, The history of New England 
thought upon the subject is given in Discourses and Treatises on the Atonement, edited 
by Prof, Park, of Andover. President Woolsey: Christ's suffering was due to a doop 
and awful sense of responsibility, a conception of the supreme importance to man of bis 
standing firm at this crisis. He bore, not the wruth of God, but suffering, as the only 
way of redemption so far as men's own feeling of ain was concerned, and 4 fur ua the 
governwent of God was concerned,” ‘This unites the Governmental und the Moral-in- 
uence theories, 


‘To this theory we urge the following objections : 

(a) While itcontains » valuable clement of truth, namely, that the suffer- 
ings and death of Christ seoure the interests of God’a government, it is 
false by defoct, in substituting for the chicf aim of the atonement one 
which is only subordinate and incidental. 


Th our discussion of Penalty ( pages 351, 32), we have seen that the object of punish- 
‘ment is not primarily the security of government. It ts not right to punish a man for 
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the benefit of society, Ill-desert must go before panishment, or the punishment can 
have no beneficial effect on society. No punishment can work good to society, that is 
‘not Just and right in tteelf, 

(@) It rests upon false philosophical principles,—as that utility is the 
ground of moral obligation ; that law is an expression of the will, rather 
than of the nature, of God; that the aim of penalty is to deter from the 
commission of offences; and that righteousness ia resolvable into benevo- 
Tence, 


Hodyo, Syst. Theol,, 2 : 573-581; 3; 188, 180—"* For God to take that ns satisfaction which 
4s not really such, t# to say that there is no truth tn anything. God may take # part 
for the whole, error for truth, wrong for right. The theory really denies the necessity 
for the work of Christ. If every created thing offered to God is worth just so much as 
God accepta It for, then the blood of bulla and goats might take away eins, and Christ 
isdead Invain.’ Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 670, 671 (Syst. Doct,, 4: 3840) —“Aceeptilatio 
implies that nothing ts good and right im itself. God is indifferent to good or evil, 
Man fs bound by authority and force alone. Thore is no nocesalty of punishment or 
atonement. The doctrine of indulgences and of supererogation logically follows.” 


{c) It ignores and virtually denies that immanent holiness of God of 
which the law with threatened penalties, and the human conscience with 
its demand for punishment, are only finite reflections. There is something 
back of government; if the atonement satisties government, it must be by 
satisfying that justice of God of which government is an expression, 

No deeply convicted sinner foels that his controversy is with government. Undone 
‘and polluted, he feels himself in antagonism to the purity of @ personal God. Govern- 
‘ment fs not greater than God, but less. ‘What satistios God must satisty rovernment. 
‘Hence the sinner prays: “ Apeinet thea, theo only, have T sinned (Px 61:4); "Ged be propltaled toward, 
me the sinner ( Hteral translation of Luke 18 : 13), 


(@) It makes that to be an exhibition of justioe which is not an exercise 

of justice ; the atonement being, according to this theory, not an execution 
of law, but an exhibition of regard for law, which will make it safe to par- 
don the violators of law. Such a merely scenic representation can inspire 
respect for law, only so long as the essential unreality of it is unsuspected. 
‘To teach that sin will be punished, there must be punishment. Potwin: "How the 
exhibition of what sin deserves, but does not get, can ratiefy justice, fs hard to sea.” 
‘The Socinian view of Christ as an example of virtue is more intnlligible than the 
Grotian view of Christ as an example of chastisewent. 

{e) The intensity of Christ’s sufferings in the garden and on the cross 
is inexplicable upon the theory that the atonement wus a histrionic exhibi- 
tion of God's regard for his government, and can be explained only upon 
the view that Christ actually endured the wrath of God against human sin. 


"The ery of Chriat : “My Ged, my God, why bast thon formken me" ( Met. $7: 46), was not an ejuoulas 
tion of thoughtless or delirious suffering, It expressed the decpest meaning of the 
crucifixion, The darkening of the heavens was only the outward symbol of the hiding 
‘of the countenance of God from bint who was “made to be ain on our bebalf" (2 Cer, $521). In 
‘the case of Christ, above that of all others, fini coronat, and dying words are undying 
words “The tongues of dying men Enforce attention like deep harmony; When words 
are searoe they*re seldom spent in vain, For they breathe truth that breathe their words 
in pain.” Vermu Park, Discourses, 228-355. 


(f) The actual power of the atonement over the human conscience and 
heart in duo, not to its exhibiting God's regurd for Inw, but to its exhibiting 
an actual execution of Jaw, and an actual satisfaction of violated holiness 
made by Christ in the sinners atead. 
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ewe by Mrs. Oliphant: Menken, Schriften, 3270-400; 62381 e7.; Guericke, in Studion 
und Kritiken, 1613; Heft?. For other references, see Hagenbach, Hist. Doct., 2: 46-498. 


Doot. of Irvingtsm, 1; &—" Ef indeed we made Christ a sinner, then indeed all creedsare 
atan ond and we are worthy to die the death of blasphemers , .... ‘The miraculous con~ 
‘coption depriveth bim of human personality, and it also depriveth bim of original sin 
‘and guilt needing to be atoned for by another, but it doth not deprive him of the sub- | 
stance of sinful fesh blood —that is, flesh and blood the same with the flesh and 
blood of his brethren,” 14—Freor mays: "So that, despite it was fallen fea he had 
assumod, he was, though the Eternal Spirit, born Into the world ‘the Holy Thing’ 11-25, 
282-206. Unfallen humanity needed not redemption, therefore Jesus did not take i 
He took fatlon bumanity, but purged it in the act of taking it. The nature of which he 
‘took part was sinful in the bump, but In his person most holy.” 

So, ays an Irvingian tract, “being part of the very nature that bad incurred the pon- 
agra sin, though In his person never haying committed or even thought it, part of 
the common bumanity could suffer that penalty, and did so suffer, to make atonement 
for that nature, though he who took it knew no sin." Dr. Curry, quoted in MoClintook 
and Strong, Racyclopardia, 4:06, 064—"The Godhead came into vital anion with bu 
manity fallen and under the law. The lust thought carried, to Irving's realistic mode of 
thinking, the notion of Christ's participation in the fallen character of humanity, whieh 
he designated by terms that implicd a real sinfulnces {n Christ. He attempted to get rid 
of the odiousness of that iden, by saying that this was overboruc, and at length wholly 
expelled, by the indwelling Godhead.” 

We must regard the later expounders of Irvingian doctrine as having softened down, 
if they have not wholly expunged, its most churuetoristic fenture, as the following quo- 
tation from Irving's own words will show: Works, 6: 115--"'That Christ took our fallen 
‘nature, is most manifest, because there was no other in existence to take." 123—“The 
human nature fe thoroughly fallen; the mere apprehension of it by the Bon doth not 
make ft holy." 128—* His soul did mourn and grieve and pray to God continually, that 
It might be delivered frous the mortality, corruption, and temptation which it folt in ite 
fleshy tabernacle.” H&—"'These sufferings came not by imputation merely. but by 
actual participation of the slatul and cursed thing,” Teving frequently quoted Beb. 2: 10 

-—" make the wuthor of their salvation perfect through sufferings.” 

Teviug’s followers deny Christ's stafulness, only by asauiniay that inborn tofirmity and 
congenital tendencies to ovil are not ain,— in otber words, that not native depravity, but 
‘only actual transgression, i to be denominated sin. Irving, in our judgment. was rightly 
charged with asserting the sinfulness of Christ's burun nature, and it was upon this 
‘cburge that be was deposed from the ministry by the Presbytery in Scotiand, 


‘To this theory we offer the following objections ; 

(a) While it embraces an important element of truth, namely, the fact 
of a new humanity in Christ of which all believers become partakers, it ix 
chargeable with serious error in denying the objective atonement which 
makes the subjective application possible, 

Bruce, in his Humiliation of Christ, calls thisa theory of “redemption by sample.” Te 
ja a purely subjective atonement, which Irving hns in mind, Deliverance from sin, in 
order to deliverance from penalty, is an exact reversal of the Scripture onter. 

(6) It rests upon false fundamental principles,—as that law is identical 
with the natural order of the universe, and as such, is an exhaustive expres 
sion of the will and nature of God ; that sin is merely a power of moral evil 
within the soul, instead of also involving an objective guilt and desert of 
punishment; that penalty is the mere reaction of law against the transgres- 
sor, instead of being also the revelation of a personal wrath against sin; that 
the evil taint of human natare can be extirpated by suffering its natural con- 
Sequences — penalty in this way reforming the transgressor. 

Dorner, Glaubenslehre, & ; 455 ( Syet. Doct., 3: 31, 92)—"* On Irving's theory, evil inoti- i 


nations are not sinful. Sinfulness belongs only to evil acts. The loose connection be- 
‘tween the Logos and humanity savons of Nestorianism. It Js the work of the person to 
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rid itself of something In the humanity which doos not render it really sinful, Lf Jesus’ 


complote incarnation, 
a vinful nature, unless sin is ewential to human nature, Ln Irving's view, the death of 
Christ's body works the regeneration of his sinful nature. But this is to make sina 
meroly physical thing, and the body the only part of man needing redemption.” Pen- 
alty would thus become « reformer, and death a Saylor. 


(c) It contradicts the express and implicit representations of Scripture, 
with regard to Christ's freedom from all taint of hereditary depravity ; mis- 
represents his life as a growing consciousness of the underlying corruption 
of his hnman nature, which culminated at Gethsomane and Calvary; and 
denies the trath of his own statements, when it declares that he must have 
died on aceount of his own depravity, even though none were to be saved 
thereby. 

Nicoll, Life of Cheist, 183—'* All others, as they grow in holiness, grow in their sense of 
sin, But when Christ is forsaken of the Father, he asks ‘Why?’ well knowing that the 
reason is not in his ain. Fle never makes confession of ain. In his longest prayer, the 
preface i¢ an assertion of righteousness: ‘I glorified thee’ (John 17:4). Fis last utterance 
from tbe cross is # quotation frou Px 3: 5—Father, into thy hands ¥ oommend my spirit® (Lake 23 : 
46), but he does not add, as the Psalm does, ‘thoa hast redeemed me, 0 Lord God of truth,” for he 
needed no redemption, being himself the Kedeemer.”’ 


(ad) It makes the active obedience of Christ, and the subjective purifiea- 
tion of his human nature, to be the chief featuros of hix work, while the 
Scriptures make his death and passive bearing of penalty the centre of all, 
and ever regard him as one whois personally pure and who vicariously bears 
the punishment of the guilty. 

In Irving's theory there ls no imputation, or representation, or substitution. Eis only 
{dea of sacrifice ts that ain {tolf shall be sacrificed, or annihilated. ‘The many subjective 
theories of the atonement show that fhe offence of the cross has not coused (xl 5: tt— 
“then bath the stumbling-block of the crus been done away”). Christ crucified is still a stumbling~ 
block to modern xpeculation. Yet it ix, a8 of old, "the power of God unto salvation " (Rom. 1 = 16; 
f 1 Cor, 1: $8, 4—" we preach Onrist ervcified, anto the Jews « stambling-tieek and anto Gentiles foolishness; but 
‘unto them that are called, both Jews and Gredks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of God"), 


(ec) It necessitates the surrender of the doctrine of justification as = 
merely declaratory act of God ; and requires such a view of the divine holi- 
ness, expressed only through the order of nature, as can be maintained only 
upon principles of pantheism. 

‘Thomas Aquinas inquired whether Christ was slain by himself, or by another. ‘The 
‘question suggests a larger one — whether God has constituted other forces than his own, 
personal and impersonal, 1a the universe, over against which he stands in his transcend- 
ence; or whether all his otivity is merged in, and identical with, the notivity of the 
creature. The theory of a merely subjective atonement 1s more consistent with the 
latter view than with the former. For criticism of Irvinglan doctrine, see Studien und 
Kritiken, 1845: 310; 1877 :35t-374: Princetoo Rev., April, 1883: 27; Christian Rev. 28: 
4 #y.; Ullmann, Sinlessness of Christ, 219-22, 


5th, The Anselmic, or Commercial Theory of the Atonement, 

This theory holds that sin is a violation of the divine honor or majesty, 
and, na committed against an infinite being, deserves an infinite punishment ; 
that the majesty of God requires him to execute punishment, while the love 
of God pleads for the sparing of the guilty; that this conflict of divine 
attributes is eternally reconciled by the voluntary sucrifice of the God-man, 
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who beara by virtue of the dignity of his person the intensively infinite 
punishment of sin, which must have been otherwise suffered 

and eternally by sinners; that this suffering of the God-man presents to 
the divine majesty an exact equivalent for the deserved sufferings of the 
elect; and that as the result of this satisfaction of the divine elaima, the 
elect sinners are pardoned and regenernted. This view was first broached 
by Anselm of Canterbury (1033-1109) as a substitute for the earlier patria- 
tic view that Christ's death was a ransom paid to Satan, to deliver sinners 


from his power. It is held by many Scotch theologians, and, in this country, 
by the Princeton School. 

‘The old patristic theory, which the Anselinic view superseded, has been called the 
tnilitary theory of the Atonement. Satan, as acaptor in war, had a right to his captives, 
which could be bought off only by ransom, It was Justin Martyr who first propounded 
this view that Christ paid a ransom to Satan. Gregory of Nyem added that Christ's: 
humanity was the bait with which Satan was attracted to the hidden book of Christ's 
deity, and #0 was caught by artifice. Peter Lombard, Sent., 3:19—" What did the 
Redeemer to our captor? He held out to him bis cross as a mouse-trup; in It be set, as & 
bait, his blood.” Even Luther compares Satan to the crocodile which swallows the 
Ichneumon, only to find that the little animal eats {ts insides out, 

‘These metaphors show this, at least, that no age of the church has believed ina merely 
subjective atonement. Nor was this relation to Satan the only aspect in which the 
wtonement was regarded even by the early church, So early as the fourth century, we 
find a great church Futher maintaining that the death of Christ was required by the 
troth and goodness of God, Seo Crippen, History of Christian Doctrine, 129—" Athan- 
‘gaia (825-373) held that tho death of Christ was the payment of a debt due to God. 
His arguinent is brietly this: God, having threatened death as the punishment of sin, 
would be untrue If he did not full bis threatening. Butit would be equally unworthy 
of the divine goodness to permit rational beings, to whom he had imparted bis own 
Spirit, to incur this death in consequence of an imposition practiced on them by the 
devil. Seeing then that nothing but death could solve this ditemmnn, the Word, who 
could not die, assumed a mortal body, and, offering bis human nature a sacrifice for all, 
fulditled the law by his death.” Gregory Narianren (290) “retained the figure of @ rane 
som, but, clearly perceiving that the analogy was Incomplete, ho explained the death 
of Christ as an expedient to reconcile the divine attributes.” 

But, although many theologians had recognized # relation of atonement to God, none 
before Anselm had given any clear account of the nature of this relation. Anselm's 
acute, brief, and beautiful treatise entitled “Cur Deus Homo" constitutes the greatest 
single contribution to the discussion of this doctrine. He shows that “whatever man 
owes, be owes to God, not to the devil, ..., He who does not yield due honor to God, 
withholds from him whnt ts bis, and dishonors tim; and this is ain. - 
that either the stolen honor be restored, or that punishment follow.” 
original sin, cannot make satisfaction for the dishonor done to God—"a sinner cannot 
Justify a sinner,” Neither could an angel make this satiefaction. None can make it 
but God. "If then none can make it but God, and nune owes st but man, it must needs 
be wrought out by God, made man." The God-man, to make satisfaction for the sing 
of all mankind, must “ vive to God, of hisown, something that is more valuable than all 
that is under God." Sach a gift of infinite value was his death, ‘The reward of bis 
sacrifice turns to the advantage of man, and thus tho Justice and love of God are recon~ 
clled. 

‘The foregoing synopels is mainly taken from Crippen, Hist, Christ. Doct. 1st, 185, 
‘The Cur Deux Homo of Anselm is translated in Bib, Sac, 11: 720; 12: 8%. A synopsis of 
fe is given In Lichtenberger’s Encyclopédie des Selenees Religicuses, Vol. 1. art.: Anselm. 
The treatises on the Atonement by Symington, Candlish, Martin, Smeaton, in Great 
Britain, advocate for substance the view of Anselm, as {indeed it was held by Calvin 
before them. In America, the theory Is represented by Nathanae] Emmons, A. A. Alex= 
ander, and Charles Hodge ( Syst. Theol. # 470-540). 


To this theory we make the following objections : 
(a) While it contains a valuable element of truth, in its representation 
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of the atonement as satisfying a principle of the divine nature, it concaives: 
of this principle in too formal and external a manner,— making the idea of 
the divine honor or majesty more prominent than that of the divine holiness, 
in which the divine honor and majesty are grounded. 

‘The theory has been called the “Criminal theory" of the Atonement, ax the old pa- 


and emperors, and when dishonor done to thelr majesty (erimen lance majestatis) was the 
highest offence known to law. See article by Cramer, in Studien und Kritiicen, 1880 : 7, 
on Warzeln des Anselm’schen Satisfactionsbegritfes, 


(6) In ita eagerness to maintain the atoning efficacy of Christ's passive 
obedience, the active obedience, quite as clearly expressed in Scripture, is 


well-nigh lost sight of. 
Neither Christ's active obedience alone, nor Christ's obedient passion alone, can mare 
us As we shall eee in our examination of the doctrine of the latter was: 


needed as the ground upon which our penalty could bo remitted; the former as the 
ground upon which we mirht be admitted to the divine favor. 


(c) It allows disproportionate weight to those passages of Scripture 
which represent the atonement under commercial analogies, a4 the payment. 
of a debt or ransom, to the exclusion of those which describe it as an 
othical fact, whose value is to be estimated not quantitatively, but quali- 
tatively. 

‘Milton, Paradise Lost, 3 : 200-212 —" Die he, or Justice must, Unless for him some other, 
able and as willing, Pay the rigid satisfaction, death for death.” The main text relied 
“upon by the advocates of the Commercial theory is Mat 20 ; 28—" give bis life » ransom for may.” 

(a) It represents the atonement as having reference only to the elect, 
and ignores the Scripture declarations that Christ died for all. 

Anselm, like Augustine, mited the atonement to the elect. Yet Leo the Great, in 
401, bad affirined that “so precious is the shedding of Christ's blood for the unjust, that 
4f the whole universe of captives would believe in the Redeemer, no chain of the devil 
could hold them" ( Crippen, 132). 


(e) It is defective in holding to a merely external transfer of the merit 
of Christ’s work, while it does not clearly state the internal ground of that 
trnsfer, in the union of the believer with Christ, 

‘This needed supplement, namely, the doctrine of the union of the believer with 
‘Christ, was furnished by Thomas Aquinas, Summa, pars & quam. & The Anselmic 
theory is Romanist in its tendency, as the theory next to be mentioned i Protestant in 
its tendency. For criticisms on Anselin's view, sce Thomastus, Christi Person und 
‘Werk, 11. 2: 29-241; Philippi, Glaubenslehre, rv. 2:70 «g.; Baur, Dogmengeschichte, 
2: 416, #).; Shedd, Hist. Doct, 2: 274-246; Dale, Atonoment, 279-2; Mefivaine, Wisdom 
Of Hi. Sorip., 19-10; Kreibig, Versihnungelebre, 16-178, 


6th. The Ethical Theory of the Atonement, 


In propounding what we conceive to be the true theory of the atone- 
ment, it seems desirable to divide our treatment into two parts. No theory 
can be satisfactory which does not furnish a solution of two problems: 
1. What did the atonement accomplish? or, in other words, what was the 
object of Christ's death? The answer to this question must be a descrip- 
tion of the atonement in its relation to holiness in God. 2 What were the 
means used? or, in other words, how could Obrist justly die? The 
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answer to this question must be a description of the atonement as arising 
from Christ's relation to humanity. We take up these two parts of the sub- 
ject in order. 

Edwards, Works, 1 : 00, says that two things make Christ's sufferings « satisfaction for 
humon guilt: (1) their equality or equivalence to the punishment that the sinner de- 
serves; (2) the union between him and them, or the propriety of bis being accepted, in 
suffering, as the representative of tho sinner. Christ bore God's wrath: Ce 
aight of sin and punisbinent: (2) by enduring the effects of wrath ordered by God, 
See aleo Edwards, Sermon on tho Satisfaction of Christ. ‘These statemonts of Edwants 
suggest the two points of view from which wo regard the Atonement: but they come 
short of the Scriptural dectarutions, fo that they do not distinctly assert Christ's endur- 
ance of ponalty itsclf. ‘Thus they leave the way open for the New School theories of 
tho utonement, propounded by the successors of Edwards. 


Fivst,— the Atonement as related to Holiness in God. 


The ethical theory holds that the necessity of the atonement is grounded 
in the holiness of God, of which conscience in man is w finite reflection. 
‘There is an ethical principle in the divine nature, which demands that sin 
shall be punished, Aside from its results, sin is ossentially ill-deserving, 
As we who are made in God's image mark our growth in purity by the in« 
creasing quickness with which we detect impurity, and by the increasing 
hatred which we feel toward it, #0 infinite purity is a consuming fire to all 
iniquity. As there is an ethical demand in our natures that not only others’ 
wickedness, but our own wickedness, be visited with punishment, and a keen 
conscience cannot rest till it has made satisfaction to justice for its mis- 
deeds, so there is an ethical demand of God's nature that penalty follow sin. 

Punishment is the constitutional reaction of God's being against moral 
evil — the self-assertion of infinite holiness against its antagonist and would- 
be destroyer, In God this demand is devoid of all passion, and is conaist- 
ent with infinite benevolence, It is a demand that cannot be evaded, since 
the holiness from which it springs is unchanging. The atonement is there- 
fore a satisfaction of the ethieal demand of the divine nature, by the substi- 
tution of Christ’s penal sufferings for the punishment of the guilty. 

This substitution in unknown to mere law, and above and beyond the 
powers of law. It is an operation of grace. Grace, however, does not vio- 
Inte or suspend law, but takes it up into itself and fulfils it, The righteous- 
ness of law is maintained, in that the source of all law, the judge and 
punisher, himself voluntary submits to bear the peualty, and bears it in the 
human nature that has sinned. 

Thas the atonement answers the ethienl demand of the divine nature that 
sin be punished if the offender is to go free. The interests of the divine 
government aro secured as a first subordinate result of this autisfaction to 
God himself, of whose nature the government is an expression ; while, asm 
second subordinate result, provision is made for the needs of human nature 
—on the one hand the need of an objective satisfaction to its ethical do~ 
mand of punishment for sin, and on the other the need of a manifestation 
of divine love and mercy that will affect the heart and move it to repent- 
ance, 


‘The great classical paruyre with reference to theatonement is Rom, 3:25, 26 (Rov. Vers) 
—* whee: Opi set forth to be a prepitiation,throag faith, by is blood, wo shew his rightovasmens, Veouse of the paam> 
‘ig aver of the wins dane aforvsine, tm the forbearance of Ged ; for the abowing, I sy, of his righiseursest wt (hit preownt 


wal 
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‘sonson that he might himssf be just, and the justifer of him that hath faith in Jesus" Or, somewhat more 
frooly translated, the passage would read: —"whom God hath set forte in his blood ax 4 propitiatory 
surrifn through fhith, a show forth bin rightsousness on account of the pretarmistion of past offense in the forbrar- 
aanoe of God ; to declare his rightovumess in the time now preseat, so that be may bo just and yet may justify him who 
‘lieveth in Jesus 

EXrostrion oF Hom, 3:25, 28, These verses are an expanded statement of the sub- 
Ject of the epistio— the revelation of the “righteous ef Gol” (- the righteousness which | 
God provides and which God accepts) — whieh had been mentioned in 1: 17, but which 
now has new light thrown upon It by the demonstration, in t:18—3 +20, that both Gen- 
‘tilos and Jews are andor condemnation, and are alike shut up for salvation to some othor 
method than that of works. We subjoin the substance of Meyer's comments upon this | 





Passaure. 

“+ Verne 25, *Gad has set forth Christ asa afectaal propitiatory offering, through faith, by means of his blood’ fry 
4h that be caused him to shed his blood. gv rg abroo alnars Dolongs to epoldero, nob to 
mierens- ‘The purpose of this setting forth in his blood is vie ing ris Keavwovens sito, 
“for the display of bis { Judictal and punitive } righieumes,’ which received its satisfaction ip 
the death of Christ as a propitiatory offering, und was thereby practically demonstrated 
and exhibited, ‘On asount of the paseing-by of sins that had previously taken plans,’ «¢., bocause he had 
allowed the sins to go without punishment, whereby bis righteonsness 
had been lost sight of and obscured, and hud come to need an éSa€s, or exhtbition to 
men. Omittanee i# not moquittance, edeeses, passing-by, is Intermediate between par 
don and punishment, ‘Ia virtue of the forbearance of Gol’ qcpromais the motive of Che mépeave. 

“*Vorw 26, cig rb «Ivar is not epexegetical of <is #Begir, Dut presents the teleology of the 
GAacripor, tho final aim of the whole affirmation from or mpodero to kavpp— namely, 
‘Arst, God's being just, and secondly, his appearing Just in consequence of this, Justus 
‘ot justifionns, instead of Justus et condemnans, this is the eummum paradazan evangelt 
cum, Of this revelation of righteousness, not through condemnation, but through 
atonement, grace ts the dotermining ground." 

‘We repeat what was said on pages 202, 303, with regard to the teaching of the passage, 
namely, that (shows: (1) that Christ's death is a propitiatory sacrifice; (2) that its 
‘Arst and main effect is upon God; (3) that the particular attribute In God whieh 
demands the atonement is his Justice, or holiness; (4) that the satisfaction of this 
oliness fs the necessary condition of God's Justifying the believer. It Is only inciden- 
tally and subordinatoly that the atonement is a necessity fo man; Paul weaksci-tr it 
here mainly asa necessity to God. Christ suffers, iadeed, that God may appear righte- 
ous; but behind the appearance Hes the reality: the main object of Christ's suffering 
isthat God may de righteous, while he pardous the believing sinner; tn otber words, 
the ground of the atonement fs something Internal to God bimsvlf, See Hab 2:10—tt 
“became God to make Christ suffor; cf, lech 6=#—"'They that go woward tbe north country bave yioted 
‘my spirit in the north country "== the Judgments inflicted on Babylon haye satisfied my justice. 

Charnock: © He who once ‘quenced the violence of fre! for those Hebrew children, has also 
quenched the fires of God's anger against tho sinner, hotter than furnace heated seven 
times.” ‘The same God who is 4 God of holiness, and who In virtue of bis holiness must 
punish haman xin, f¥ also n God of morey, and in virtue of his merey bimsclf bears the 
punishment of human sin. Dorner, Gesch. Prot. Theologic. %—""Christ Is not only 
mediator between God and man, but between the Just God and the merciful God” 
of. Pe 8S: 10—'*Merey and trath are me together ; righterames and pesce have Kismed exch other,” 

Simon, In Expositor, 6 :i16H (for substance)—* As in prayer we ask God to enere 
weize us and enable us to obey bis law, and be answers by entering our hearts und obey~ 
ing in us and for us; as we pray for strength in affiiction, and fled him helping ux by 
putting bis Spirit into us, and suffering in us and for us; so In atonement, Christ, the 
manifested God, obeys and suffers in our stead. Even the moral thcory implies substi- 
tution also, God In us obeys his own Inw and bear# the sorrows that sin bas caused. 
Why can he not, in burnan nature, also endure the penalty of sin? The possibility of 
this cannot be consistently denied by any who believe in divine help granted ia answer 
to prayer. The doctrine of the atonement and the doctrine of prayer stand or fall 

‘Bee, on the whole subject, Shedd, Discourses and Retays, 272-04, and Philosophy of 
History, 65-09; Magee, Atonement and Sacrifice, 27, 63, 253; Edwards's Works, 4: 140 
a1; Weber, Vo Zorne Gottes, 24-04; Owen, on Divine Justice, in Works, 10: 40-512; 
Philippi, Glaubenslehre, av. 2: 27-114; Hopkins, Works, 1; Ri; Schiberlein, in 
Btudien und Kritiken, 1845 = 267-818, and 1547: 7-70, also in Horeog, Bncycloplidie, art. : 
Versihnung. Jahrbuch f, 4. Theol, 3: 113, and $218; Macdonnell, Atonement, 115-214: 


a 
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‘Luthards, Saving Truths, 114-138; Baird, Elohim Keyealed, 605-097; Lawrence, in Bit, 
Sac, 90; 332-800; Kreibix, Verstihnungsichre; Wattic, in Bap. Rev., 188 : 285-255; Dor~ 
ner, Glaubensiehre, 2 ; 641-602 (Syst. Doat., 4: 107-124). 


Secondiy,— the Atonement as related to Humanity in Ohrist, 


The ethical theory of the atonement holds that Christ stands in such ® 
relation to humanity, that what God's holiness domanda Christ ia under 
obligation to pay, longs to pay, inevitably does pay, and pays so fully, in 
virtue of his twofold nature, that every claim of justice is aatisfied, and the 
sinner who accepts what Christ has done in his bebalf is saved. 

‘We have seen how God can justly demand satisfaction; we now show 
how Christ can justly make it; or, in other words, how the innocent can 
justly suffer for the guilty. The solution of the problem lies in Obrist’s 
union with hamanity, ‘The first xosult of that union is obligation to suffer 
for men; since, being one with the race, Christ had a share in the responsi- 
bility of the race to the law and the justice of God —a responsibility not 
destroyed by his purification in the womb of the Virgin. In virtue of the 
organic unity of the race, each member of the race since Adam has been 
born into the same state into which Adam fell. The consequences of 
Adam's sin, both to himself and to his posterity, are: (1) depravity, or the 
corruption of human nature; (2) guilt, or obligation to make satisfaction 
for sin to the divine holiness; (3) penalty, or actual endurance of loss or 
suffering visited by that holiness upon the guilty. 

If Christ had been born into world by ordinary generation, he too would 
have had depravity, guilt, penalty, But he was not so born. In the womb- 
of the Virgin, the human nature which he took was purged from its depray- 
ity. Batthis purging away of depravity did not take away guilt, or penalty. 
‘There was still left the just exposure to the penalty of violated law. 
Althongh Christ's nature was purified, his obligation to suffer yet remained. 
He might have declined to join himself to humanity, and then he need not 
have suffered. Hoe might have sundored his connection with the race, and 
then he need not have suffered. But once born of the Virgin, once pos- 
soased of the human nature that was under the curse, he was bound to 
suffer. The whole mass and weight of God's displeasure against the moe 
fell on him, when once be became a member of the race. 

Notice, however, that this guilt which Christ took upon himself by his 
union with humanity was: (1) not the guilt of personal sin—such guilt 
as belongs to every adult member of the mee; (2) not even the guilt of 
inherited depravity — such guilt as belongs to infants, and to those who have 
not come to moral consciousness; but (3) solely the guilt of Adam's sin, 
which belongs, prior to personal transgression, and apart from inherited 
depravity, to every member of the race who has derived his life from Adam. 
‘This original sin and inherited guilt, but without the depravity that ordina- 
rily accompanies them, Christ takes, and so takes away, Ho can justly bear 
penalty, because he inherits guilt, And since this guilt is not his personal 
guilt, but the guilt of that one sin in which ‘all sinned "—the guilt of the 
common transgression of the race in Adam, the guilt of the root-sin from 
which all other sins have sprung — he who is personally pure can vicariously 
bear the penalty due to the sin of all. 





ill 
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If it be aaked whether this is not simply a suffering for his own sin, or 
rather for his own share of the sin of the race, we reply that his own ahare 
in the sin of the race is not the sole reason why he suffers; it furnishes 
only the subjective reason and ground for the proper laying upon him of 
the sin of all. His participation in the guilt of the race is the link of con- 
nection between his personal innocence and the bearing of the sins of the 
world. As in the imputation of Adam's sin to us there is a real union be- 
tween us and Adam, and as in the imputation of Christ's righteousness to 
us there is areal union between us and Christ, so in the imputation of our 
sins to Christ there is a real union between Christ and humanity, which 
delivers that imputation from the charge of being » merely arbitrary and 
formal one, and explains both Christ's longing to suffer and the actual snuf- 
fering which he endured. 


Our treatment is intended to meet the chief modern objection to the wtonement. 
Grog, Croed of Christendom, 23, speaks of “ the atrangoly Inconslatont doctrine that God 
{#20 just that he could not let sin go unpunished, yet so unjust that bo could punish it 
fn the person of the innocent. .... It is for orthodox dintectics to explain how the divine 
Justice can be impugned by pardoning the guilty, and yet vindicated by punishing the 
innocent" (quoted in Lins, Atonement, 16). In order to meet this dificulty, the follow- 
ing accounts of Christ's identification with humanity have been given: 

1. That of Isnne Watts (see Bib, Se, 18752421). This holds that the humanity of 
Christ, both fn body and soul, pretixisted before the incarnation, and was manifested to 
the patriarchs, We reply that Christ's human mature is declared to be dorived from the 
Virwin, 

2 ‘That of R.W. Dale ( Atonement, 286-440). ‘This holds that Christ is responsible for 
human sin because, ae the Upbolder and Life of all, be is naturally one with all men, and 
1s spiritually one with all believers (dew 17 : 2—" in him we live and move, and have our being"; Cel, 
1117-—"in Bim all things consist”; Jobn 14: 20—"! am in my Pather, and ye in me, and I in you"), Wereply 
‘that this upholding can make Christ responalble for ain only upon the pantheistic as. 
sumption that it involves his coBperation with sin, Tf Christ’s bearing Our sins, more- 
over, is to be explained by the union of the believer with Christ, the effeet is made to 
‘explain the cause, and Christ could have died only for the elect (see a review of Dale, in 
Mirit. Quar, Rev,, Apr., 1876 ; 221-226), 

3 That of Edward Irving, Christ has a corrupted nature, an toborn infirmity and 
depravity which be gradually overcomes, But the Scriptures, on the contrary, assert 
his holiness and separateness from sinners. (See references on pages 405-407). 

4. Thatot John Miller (Was Christ in Adam ? in Questions Awakened by the Bible). 
‘Christ, as to his human nature, although created pure, was yet, as one of Adom's pos 
terity, concetved of as a xinner in Adam. 'To him attached “the guilt of the act in which 
all men stood together in a federal relation ...... He was decreed to be guilty for the 
sing of all mankind,” Although there is contained in this statement, ft is vitia- 
ted by Miller’s federalism and creationism. Arbitrary imputation and togal fetion do 
not help us here. We need such an actual union of Christ with humanity, and such a 
derivation of the substance of his being, by natural generation from Adam, as will make 
him not simply the constructive heir, but the natural heir, of the guiltof the race, We 
come, therefore, to what we regard as the true view, namely: 

6. That the humanity of Christ was not « new oreation, but was derived from Adam, 
through Mary bis mother; so that Christ, so far as bis humanity was concerned, was in 
Adin Just as we were, and had the samo race-responsl bility with ourselves. As Adam's 
deseendant, be was responsible for Adam's sin, like every other member of the race; 
the chief difference being, that while we Inherit from Adam both guilt and depravity, 
he whom the Holy Spirit purified, Inherited not the depravity, but only the guilt. Christ 
took to himself, not sin (depravity), but the consequences of sin. In him there was 
abolition of ain, without abolition of obligation to suffer for ain; while in the believer, 
there is abolition of obligation to suffer, without abolition of ain itself. 

‘The Justice of Christ's sufferings has been imperfectly illustrated by the obligation of 
the aflent partner of a busines firm to pay debte of the flrm which be did not personally 
contract; or by the obligution of the busband to pay the debts of bis wife; or by the obli~ 
gation of a purchasing country to assume the debts of the province which it purchases 
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bilities, oven to the suffering of death, the great penalty of 
Too ful of all Use nualoeion Just aooutiooed i What Woes a 


with humanity, that guilt was not only an imputed, Yat also an 

With Christ's obligation to suffer, there wert connected two other, though 1 
sults of bis assumption of humanity: first, the longing to suffer; amd 
tnevitableness of his suffering. He felt the Jonging to suffer which perfect tore | 
must feol, in view of tho demands upon tho race, of that holiness of God whieh be 
more than he loved the ree itself; which perfect love to man must feel, in view: 
fact that bearing the penalty of man's sin was the only way to save him. Heaee) 
Christ pressing forward ‘to Se oxone with iG Teale See ean 

2 


saying: “Wid 
T beve » beptsm to be beglionl with; asd bow am I stribeand 08 ah 

‘accomplished |” (Lake 12 = 60 ), ¢ 

Here is the truth tn Campbell's theory of the atonement. Christ isthe great Penhese 
before God, making confession of the sin of the race, which others of that rnos eau! 
neither see nor feel. Hut the view we present i 4 Langer and completer, 
‘of Campbell, in that (tf makes this confession and reparation A eee 
Campbell's view does not, and moognines the penal sature of 
Campbell's view denies, Lins, Atonement, —"The head of a clan, 
loyal to his king, finds that his clan have been involved in rebellion, The more | 
and perfect his loyalty, the more thorough his nobleness of heart and affeetion 
people, the inore inexcusable and flagrant the rebellion of those for whem be pieuit= 
the more acute would be his agony, as thelr roprosentative and 
be mory true to human nature, fn the bost sense of those words, than that the e: 
between loyulty Co his king aud affection for his vassls should iuduog biea to offer hit 
Ife for thetrs, to ask that the punishment they deserved should be inflicted on, 

‘The second minor consequcnce of Christ's assumption of humanity waa, 
such a8 he was, he could not help suffering; in other words, the obligatory and the! 
sired were also the inevitable, Since hy was a being of perfect purity, contwct with ie 
ain of the raos, of which he was a member, necessarily involved an uctupl 
an intenser kind than we can conceive. Sin is self-Isolating, but love and. 
have in them the instinct of human unity. In Christ all the nerves and sensibiliiae 
humanity met, He was the only bealthy member of the race. When life return 
froen limb, there is pain, So Christ, as the only sensitive member of a beaumbed aa 
stupefied humanity, felt all the pangs of shame and suffering which 
tosinners; but which they could not feel, sinply because of the depth of thetr deprastlt: 
Because Christ was pure, yet bad united himself to a sinful and guilty race, 
it must ooeds be that Christ should mfer"” (A.V), or, i behowed the Christ to snfiae ‘ew, Vern. 12 
17; 3); soe also John 2:1 —"so must the Son of man be lifted up" “The Incarnation, under 
actual circumstances of humanity, carried with it the necessity of the Passion" (Wot 
eott, in Bib. Com., in toe), 

Compare John Woolman’s Journal, 4, 5—"O Lord, my God, the amazing 
darkness were gathered about me, and coyered me wil over, and 1 sew mo way tome” 
forth; I felt the depth and extent of the misery of ny fellow creatures, separated tree 
the divine harmony, and it was greater than T could bear, and I was crushed down unde 
it; I lifted up my bead, I stretohed out my arm, but thare was none to help mez Thaker 
round about, and was amazed, In the depths of misery, I remegnbered that thou as 
omnipotent and that I had called thee Father. He had vision of = “dull, 
mass," darkening balf tho heavens, and he was told that it was “homan beings ing 
great misery as they could be and Live; and he was mixed with them, and henceforth be" 
might not consider himacif a distinct and soparate being,”* 

‘This suffering in and with the sins of meo, which Dr, Bushoell emphasized so strongly” 
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tism = death"). So Christ's submission to John's baptism of repentance was pot; 


regard to the meaning of 
hang who hed bad guile Cusist sea eaiad ia Raguan’ Car and this, 
‘Vion appears to have taken place after he “was manifatel is the Ak" (4 Tim 2:48) and 


‘bat the Life that be liveth, be liveth unto Ged'"— here al} Christians are conosived of sa ideally 
fled in the Justification of Christ, when Cheist died for our sink and rose 

—'' God, sending bis own in the Likeness of sinful fish and foe sin, condemned alm im the flask “. here Moyer mgs, 
‘The sending does not precede the condemnation; but the condemnation & effected ix 
and with the sending.” John 16:10—"'of rightorumes, boone 1 ge te the Father”; 18: 30—"Diate 
ished!” Oni Nm. 2:18, ee the Commentary of Bengel. 

If it be asked whether Jesus, then, before bis death, was an unjustified person, 
answer that, while personally pure and well-pleasing to God (Mal 2217), he bimaet wat 
‘conscious of a ruco-responsibility and & ruce-guilt which must be atoped for (tse 
"Sow is omy sou) troubled; and what shall Texy ? Father, exve moe from this bear, But fer Ghir couse cums Fee 
thir how): and that guilty human nature in him eodured at the hast the scpanation free 
God which constitutes the essence of denth, sin's ponmlty (Mat 27: 46—"My Gol, my Sok wy 
att thea forsaken me”). We must remember that, as even the believer must "be jedget smi 
to wm jn the fa” (1 Pe 4:6), that fe must eutfer the death which to unbelievers i the 
penalty of sin, although he “live swnding t God in te Spiri,” $0 Christ, im order that we might 
be delivered from both guilt and penalty, was ~ put to death in Use Gath, bat quickeond ix the Spr” 
43: 18);— In other words, a8 Christ was man, the penalty due to human guilt belonged 10 
him to boar; but, as he was God, be could exhaust that penalty, and could be « prope 
substitute for others. 

If it be asked whether he, who from the moment of the conception “sanctified Ms 
self” (John 17 19), did not from that moment also justify himself, we reply that althoug 
through the retroactive ciicacy of his atonement and upon the ground of it, bumat 
nature in him was purged of its depravity from the moment that he took that ature: 
and although, upon the ground of that atonement, believers before his advent wey 
both sanctified and justifivd; yot his own justification cauld not hare proceeded upot 
the ground of his atonement, and also his atonement have proceeded upon the groval 
of his Justification. ‘This would be a vicious elrcle; somewhore we must have m bell 
ning. That beginning was in the cross, where gullt was first purgod (Heb t ;3}—*when bell 
made puritoation of sink, sat down on tbe right band of the majesty on high”; Mat 27 :42—" he axved ethers: Ne 
aif he cannot ssro ; cf. Rar. 19; $—""the Lamb thas hath been alsin from the foundation af the werd” 

If it be sald that guilt and depravity are practically inseparable, and that, if Coit 
bad guilt, he must have had depravity also, we reply that im elvil Law wo distingui® 
between thom — the conversion of a murderer would not remove his obligation to mile 
upon the gallows; and we reply further, that in justification we distinguish betwet® 
them —depravity still remaining, though guilt Is removed. So we may say that Chri 
tnkes guilt without depravity, in order that we may haye depravity without guilt, S&* 
page 110; also Bish), Incurnation des gUttlichen Wortes; Pope, Higher Catechism, [5+ 


In favor of the substitutionary or ethical view of the atonement we me== 
urge the following considerations. 


(a) Tt rests upon correct philosophical principles with regard to te 
nature of will, law, sin, penalty, righteousness, 

‘This theory holds that there are permanent states, as well as transient acts, of the wilt 
‘and that the will is not simply the fuoulty of volition, but also the fundamental deter 
mination of the being to an ultimate end. Tt regards law as having its basts, oot i 
arbitrary will or tn governmental expediency, but rather in the natare of God, and ast 
‘Deing a necessary transcript of God's holiness. Tt considers ain to consist not sienphy it 
acts, but In permanont ovil states of the affections and will. It makes the objeot oe 
‘penalty to be, not the reformation of the offender, or the prevention of evil doing, bu? 
the vindication of justice, outraged by violation of law. It teachos that rightecussens! 
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without us, asa fact; It is* within us,’ asa great yearning.” But it is both without, 
subjective 


with suffering in and with the sinner, or with making that suffering a 
God's regard for law; but a love that sinks Iteclf into the sinner's guilt end | 


makes overy sucrifice but the aucrifies of God's holinesi—a mcrifice whick God o¢ 
not make, without ceasing to be God; eee! eo" beas oe at os el 
te Loved na, and sant is Son tobe the propitation for our 


D. Objections to the Ethical Theory of the Atonement. 


‘On the general subject of these objections, Philippl, Glaubenstehin, ry. 2: 
remarks: (1) that It rests with God alone to say whether he will pardon sis, and i 
what way he will pardon tt; (2) that human instincts are & very unsafe standard by 
which to judge the procedure of the Governor of the universe; and (3) that one pita 
declaration of God, with regard to the plan of sulvation, proves the falikey and crural 
all reasonings against It, We must correct our watches and clocks by astrosamic | 
standards. 


(a) That a God who does not pardon sin without atonement mst leek 
either omnipotence or love, —We answer, on the one hand, that Gos 
omnipotence is the revelation of his nature, and not a matter of arbitrery 
will; and, on the other hand, that God's love is ever exercised consistently 
with his fundamental attribute of holiness, so that while holiness demand: 
the sacrifice, love provides it, Mercy is shown, not by trampling upon the 
claims of justice, but by vicariously satisfying them. 

Because man does not need to avenge personal wrongs, it does not follow thatGal 
must not. In fact, such avenging is forbidden to us upon the ground that it teens 
to God; Rom. 12: 19—"Avenge nt yoarsalves, beloved, but give plase unto wrath; foe ft ie ‘erties, Tagua 
bbatongeth anto me; | will recompense saith the Lerd.” But there are Henits even to our passing OF 
of offences. Even the father must sometimes chastise; and although this chastiemest 
\s not properly punishment, It beoomes punishment, when the father becomes « teeter 
or @ governor, Then, other than personal interests come In. “Becwuse a father er 
forgive without atonement, It does not follow that the state can do the same™ (Stell 
But God is more than Father, more than Teacher, more than Governor. Tn him, pe 
son and right are identical, For him to Jetsin go unpunished is to approve of it; wit 
is the same ws a denial of holiness. 

Whatever pardon is granted, then, must be pardon through peniatmment. Ment 
pentanice never explates erime, even under civil government. The truly penitent 2 
never feels that his repentance constitutes aground of acceptance; the more he rope 
the more he recognizes bis need of reparation and expintion. Henee God meet 
demand of man's conscience, us well as of his own holiness, when be prowses asi 
stituted punishment, God shows his love by moeting the demands of holiness, axl 0 
mooting them with the saorifice of himssif. See Mozley on Predestination, 30. 


(6) That satisfaction and forgiveness aro mutnally exclusive.—We #- 
awer that, since it is not a third party, but the Judge himself, who nuke 
satisfaction to his own violated holiness, forgiveness is still optional, nd 
may be offered upon terms agreeable to himself, Christ's sacrifice is net® 
pecuniary, but a penal, satisfaction. The objection is valid against the 
merely commercial view of the atonement, not against the ethical view afi 

Forgiveness is something beyond the mere tuking away of penalty. When a mii 
bears the penalty of bis crime, hus the community no right to be indignant wath hist 
‘Thoro is a distinction between peouniary and penal satisfaction. 
has respect only to the (hing due; peual satisfaction has respect also to the persem of 
the offender, If pardon is @ matter of Justice in God's government, it ts so only * 
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respects Christ. ‘To the recipient it 14 only merey, “Faithful and rightows to forgive us our sins’? 
(1 Joba 1/9) = faithful to bis promise, and righteous to Christ. Neither the atonement, 
hor the promise, gives the offender any personal claim. 

Philemon must forgive Onestmus the pecuniary debt, when Paul pays it; not so with 
the personal (mgury Onesimus has done to Philemon; there Is no forgivencas of this, 
until Onesimus repenta and aske pardon, An amnesty may be offered to all, but upon 
conditions. Instance Amos Lawrence's offering to the forger the forged paper he had 
bought up, upon condition that he would confess himself bankrupt, and put all his 
adfairs into the hands of his benefactor. So the fuot that Christ has pald our debts docs: 
not preclude bis offering to us the benefit of what he hus done, upon condition of our 
repentance and faith. ‘The equivalent is not furnished by man, but by God. God may 
therefore offer the results of it upon his own terms. See Shedd, Discourses and Essays, 
295, note, and #1; Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 014, 615 (Syst. Doct 4: & 83), 


(e) That there can be no real propitiation, since the jndge and the sacri- 
fice are one.—We answer that this objection ignores the existence of per- 
sonal relations within the divine nature, and the fact that the God-man is 
distinguishable from God. The satisfaction is grounded in the distinction 
of persons in the Godhead ; i Re Nea N HT ts) 
the unity of the divine essence, 

‘The satisfaction {s not rendered to a part of the Godhead, for the whole Godhead fs In 
the Father, in a certain manner; as omnipresence = totus tn omni parte. So the offering: 
is perfect, because the whole Godhend fs also In Christ (% Cor, 5 19—" God was in Christ recon - 
_ lng the wold unto hima”). 


(d) That the suffering of the innocent for the guilty is not an execation 
of justice, but an act of manifest injustice.—We answer, that this is true 
only upon the supposition that the Son bears the penalty of our sins, not 
voluntarily, but compulsorily ; or upon the supposition that one who is per- 
sonally innocent can in no way become involved in the guilt and penalty of 
others — both of them hypotheses contrary to Scripture and to fact, 

‘The mystery of the atonement lies in the fuct of unmerited sufferings on the part of 
Christ, Over aguinst this stands the corresponding mystery of unmerited pardon to 
believers, We have attempted to show that, while Christ wns personally innocent, he 
Was a0 involved with others in the Consequences of the fall, that the gullt and penalty 
of the race belonged to bim to bear, When we discuss the doctrine of justification, we 
shall see that, by a similar union of the believer with Chriat, Christ's juatifieation be~ 
oomes OUTS, 

(e) That there can be no transfer of punishment or merit, since these are 
personal.— We answer that the idea of representation and suretyship is 
common in human society and government; and that auch representation 
and suretyship are inevitable, wherever there is community of life between 
the innocent and the guilty. When Christ took our nature, he could not 
do otherwise than take our responsibilities alao. 


Christ became responsible for the humanity with which be was organically one, Both 
posts nnd historians have recognized the propricty of one member of a house, or a race, 


Jam,” offered up for the crimes of his race. So Christ's sacrifice is of benefit to the 
whole family of man, because ho is one with that family, But here ts the limitation, 
also, It does not extend to angels, because he took not on him the nature of angels 
(Hab, 2:46 For warily mot af the angels doth be tke hold, but he taketh Bold of the sued of Rbruhsse " 


(Jf) That remorse, aaa part of the penalty of ain, could not have been 


snffered by Obrist.—We answer, on the one hand, that it may not be essen- £ 
tial to the idea of penalty that Christ shonld have borne the identical 
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pangs which the lost would have endured ; and, on the other hand, that we 
do not know how completely a perfectly holy being, possessed of super 
human knowledge and love, might have felt even the pangs of remorse for 
the condition of that humanity of which he was the central conscienos aed 
heart, 


Instance the lawyer, mourning the fall of a star of his profession ; the woman, filled 
with shame by the degradation of one of her own sox; tho futher, anguished by hit 


world. The self-isolating spirit cannot conceive bow perfectly love and bolinas am 
make thelr own the sin of the race of which they are a part. 

(g) That the sufferings of Christ, as finite in time, do not constiteles 
satisfaction to the infinite demands of the law,—We answer that the infinite 
dignity of the sufferer constitutes his sufferings a full equivalent, in the eye 
of infinite justice. Substitution excludes identity of safforing; it doo st 
exclude equivalence. Since justice aims its penalties not so much st the 
person as at the nin, it may admit equivalent snfforing, when this is endured 
in the very nature that has sinned. 

‘The sufferings of a dog, and of a man, have different valuos, Death tx the wagers i; 
and Christ, in suffering death, suffered our penalty. Eternity of suifering ks unomeutid 
( tho idea of penalty, finite being cannot exhaust an infinite curse; but an infiuiie 
Delong can exhaust it, In a few brief hours. Shedd, Discourses and Essays, #7 "4 
golden eagle is worth a Chousand copper cents, The penalty paid ty Christ is strietly 
and literally equivalent to that which the sinner would have borne, although tt & nd 
Mdentical. ‘The vicarious bearing of tt exehades the latter.’ 

‘The atonement is a unique fact, only partially illustrated by debt and penalty. Tit 
the terms * purchase’ and ‘ransom* ace Scriptural, aod mean simply that the jure 
of God punishes sin as it deserves; and that, having determined what ts deserved, Get 
cannot change, See Owen, quoted by Campbell on Atonement, 6, 8. Clurist'sscth 


foe, since St is absolutely infinite, can have sothing added to it. Ef Cterkst"s merifioe 
aatiafios the Judge of all, it may well satlafy tae, 


(A) That if Christ's passive obedience made satisfaction to the divint 
justice, then his active obedience was supertiucus.— We answer that ie 
active obedience and the passive obedience are inseparable. ‘The latte 
essential to the former; and both are needed to secure for the sinner, onitt 
one hand, pardon, and, on the other hand, that which goes beyond panies, 
namely, restoration to the divine fayor. ‘The objection holds only agsio# 

a superficial and external view of the atonement. 

For more full exposition of tix point, aoe under Justifiention; and also, Gwe ™ 
Works, 5: 175-204, 

(® That the doctrine is immoral in its practical tendencies, sinoe Chrit* 
obedience takes the place of ours, and renders ours unnecessary,—We ® 
swer that the objection ignores not only the method by which the 
of the atonement are appropriated, namely, repentance and faith, bat = 
the regenerating and sanctifying power bestowed upon all who belies 
Faith in the atonement does not induce license, but “‘works by low™* 
(Gal. 5:6) and “cleanses the heart" (Acts 15:9). 

Water Is of little use toa thirsty nan, if he will not drink. ‘The faith whieh aos" 
Christ ratifies all that Christ has done, and takes Christ as. new principle of 2ife, 

(i) That if the atonement requires faith as ita complement, then it de 
not in itself furnish a complete satisfaction to God's justice. —We anse™ 
that faith is not the ground of our acceptance with God, as the stoneme== 


EXTENT OF THE ATONEMENT. AaL 


is, and so is not a work at all; faith is only the medinm of appropriation. 
We are saved not by faith, or on account of faith, but only through faith. 
Tt is not faith, but the atonement which faith accepts, that antisfies the 
justice of God. 

Tilustrate by the amnesty granted to a city, upon conditions to be accepted by each 
inhabitant. The acceptance is not the ground upon which the amnesty ts granted; it is 
pred natal bie ptm snips finn nate With regard to 

the difficulties conneeted with the atonement, we may say, In conclusion, with Bishop 
Butler: “If the Serfpture has, as surely it bas, left this matter of the mn of 
Christ mysterious, left somewhat In it unreveated, all conjectures about it must be, If 
not evidently absurd, yot at least unoertain, Nor has any one reason to complain for 
want of further information, unless ho can show his claim to It." While we eannot say 
with President Stearns: “ Christ's work removed the hindrances in the eternal Justhoe 
of the universe to the pardon of the inner, but how we cannot toll”— cannot sy tier 
becwuse we believe the main ontlines of the plan of salvation to be revealed in Scripture 
—yset we grant that many questions yet remain unsolved, But, as bread nourishes 
even those who know nothing of its chemical constituents, or of the method of its 
and assimilation, 80 the atonement of Christ saves those who accept It, even 
thougl they do not know how it saves them. 

For answers to the foregoing and other objections, see Philippl, Glaubenslebre, rv. 2 
156-180; Crawford, Atonement, 83-468; Hodge, Syst. Theol, 2: 427-543; Rein, Elobim 
Revealed, 623 4g.; Wm. Thomson, Tho Atoning Work of Christ; Hopkins, Work, 1: 
i. 


E. The Extent of the Atonement. 


‘The Scriptures represent the atonement as baving been made for all men, 
and as sufficient for the salvation of all. Not the atonement therefore is 
Limited, but the application of the atonement through the work of the Holy 
Spirit. 

‘Upon this principle of an universal atonement, but a special application 
of it to the elect, we must interpret such passages as Eph. 1:4, 7; 2 Tim. 
1:9, 10; John 17; 9, 20, 24—asserting a special efficacy of the atonement 
in the case of the elect; and also such pasanges aa 2 Pet, 2:1; 1 John 
2:2; 1 Tim, 2:6; 4:10; Tit, 2: 11—asserting that the death of Christ 
is for all. 

‘Passages asserting special Mcucy of the atonement, in the case of the elect, are the fol- 
Jowing : Bp. 1:4—"chow us in bim before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and without 
‘blemish before him in lows"; 7—"in whom we have oar redemption throngh bis blood, the forgiveness of our tres- 
‘paaaas, scvording to Ube iebar of his grace”; 2 Tim. 4 9,10—-God * who saved as and eallet ax with « boly calling, 
‘pot aceurding to our works, bat steording lo his own parpom and grace, which was given ws in Christ Jems before 
times eternal, bat bath sow been manifested by the appearing of oar Savior Jenux Christ, who abslished death, and 
‘brought life and immartality to Hight hrough the geepel'"; Joho 17 -9—"T pray for them: 1 pray not for the world, 
‘bat for those whom thou hast given me"; 20—"neither for these only dot pray, but foe them also that believe on me 
hroagh their werd"; 24—'*Fether, that which thou hast given me, I dasiry thet, where I am, they also may be with 
‘me; that they may bebold my glory, which thou hast given ma.” 

Passages amwrting that the death of Christ is for all are the following: 2 Pa 2:1 

—" fal teachers, who shall priily bring it destructive heresies, denying even the Master that Boag than" : 
2: 2—and. be is the propitiation for our xins, and not for ours otly, but alse for the whole werld”; 4 Tim. 2:8 
wrist Jemus “who gave himself « ranscen for all"; 4 : 10—“ the living God, whois the Sariar of all men, specially 
of them that buliewe'"; Tt 2 : 1—"For the grace of God hath appeared, bringing malvation to all men.” Rom. 3 = 2 
(A. V,)—"anto all andl apon all them that believe —has sometimes been interpreted ax meaning 
“unto all men, and upon all believers" («is ~ destination; én = extent), But the Rey, 
Vers. omits the words “and upon all,” and Moyer, who retains the words, remarks that 
robe marevortas belongs to *érrae in both instances. 


Tf it be asked in what sense Christ is the Savior of all men, we reply : 
(a) That the atonement of Christ secures for all men a delay in the exe- 
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cution of the sentence against sin, and a space for repentance, together 
a continuance of the common blessings of life which have been 
transgression. 

If strict Justice had been executed, the race would have been out off at the fing se 
‘That man lives after sinning, is due wholly to the cross. There if a 


() That the atonement of Christ has made objective provision forthe 
salvation ef all, by removing from the divine mind every obstacle to the 
pardon and restoration of sinners, except their wilfal opposition to Ged and 
tefusal to turn to him. 

‘Van Oosteraee, Dagmatios, Gt —"On God's side, all Is now taken away which call 
make a separation—uniess any should themaelves choose to remain separated from hic” 
‘The gospel message is not: God will forgive ff you return; but rather: God har shown 
mercy; only believe, and it Is your portion In Christ, 


(c) That the atonement of Christ has procured for all men the powerful 
incentives to repentance presented in the cross, and the combined agency 
of the Christian church and of the Holy Spirit, by which these incentive: 
are brought to bear upon them. 

Just as much sun und rain would be needed, If only one farmer on earth were 6) be 
benefited. Christ would not need to suffer more, if all were to be saved. His sufferings, 
‘as we have seen, were not the payment of a pecuniary debt. Having eadured theme 
alty of the sinner, justice permits the sinners disohange, but does not require it, xem 
as the fulfilment of a promise to his substitute, and then only upon the appointed ee 
dition of repentance and faith. ‘The atonement Is unlimited—the whole bman rict 
might be saved through it; the aypiieation of the atonement is timited — only these 80 
ropent and belleve are actually saved by it, 

Christ is specially the Savior of those who believe, in that he exerts 
special power of hix Spirit to procure their acceptance of his salvation 
‘This is not, however, a part of his work of atonement; it is the application 
of the atonement, and as sch is herenfter to be considered. 

Among those who bold to a Limited atonement is Owen. Campbell quotes him ® 
saying: “Christ did not die for all tho sins of all men; for it this were so, why arial 
all freed from the punishment of all thoirsins? ‘You will my, * Because of their ube 
Hef—they will not belleve.’ But this unbelief ts a sin, and Christ was punished fort 
Why then does this, more than other sius, binder them from partaking of the truisd 
his death?” 

So also Turretin, loc. 4 ques. 10 and It; Symingtoa, Atonement, 8-2; Candie? 
the Atonement; Cunniagham, Hist. Theol, 2: 22-370. For the view presented in 
text, see Andrew Fuller, Works, 2:7, $74; 680-008; 108-700: Wardlaw, Syet. Theil: 
2: 485-0; Jenkyn, Rxtont of the Atonement; K, P. Griffin, Extent of the Aton 
ment; Woods, Works, 2: 40-Gt1; Richards, Lect. on Theology, 302-207. 


2. Christ's Intercessory Work. 


‘The Priesthood of Christ doos not conse with his work of atonement, Wit 
continues forerer, In the presence of God he fulfils the second offios of 
‘the priest, namely that of intercession. 

Hob, 7 : 23-25 —" Prigots maa.y in ouber, because that by dowth they are hindered from cantimatng: bat be, heat 
‘ho atisdeth forever, heth his privsthood unchangeable Whoreore alo be is ale to axve to the attermost thew that dr 
amar unto God through him, aneing he ever Livech to make (ntercemion for them.” C,H. M. ont Bx 17522 —" yar 
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hands of our grent Intercessor never hang down as Moses" did, nor does he need any 
‘one to hold them up. The same rod of God's power which was used by Moses to smite: 
the rock (Atonement) was in Moses! hand on the bill (Thteroonsion }."" 


A. Nature of Christ's Intercession. — This is not to be conceived of 
either as an external and vocal petitioning, nor as a mere figure of speech 
for the natural and continnous influence of his sacrifice; but rather asa 
special activity of Christ in securing, upon the ground of that sacrifice, 
whatever of blessing comes to men, whethor that blessing be temporal or 
spiritual. 

John 2 {—"If any man ain, we beve an Advocate with the Father, Jomus Chrixt the righteous”; Rom, 8: 4—MIt 
8 Christ Jus that died, yeu rathar, that was raised from the dead, who is at the right hasd of God, who also maiceth 
‘Loteroesion for us" — her Meyer seems to favor the meaning of external and vocal petition~ 
ing, a8 of the glorified God-man: Bb, 7:25—"ore liveth w make intereemion for them” On the 
aground of this effectual intercession be can pronounce the true sacerdotal henediction : 
and all the benedictions of his ministers and apostles are but fruits and emblems of this 
ff drys Tegument amaimape %4-24, and the apostolic benedictions tm { Gort: 

r ASA). 


B. Objects of Christ's Intercession. —We may distinguish (a) that 
general intercession which secures to all men certain temporal benefits of 
his atoning work, and (6) that special intercession which secures the divine 
acceptance of the persons of believers and the divine bestowment of all 
gifts needful for their salvation, 

(@) General intercession for all men ; Is $9 :12—"He bare the ain of many, and made intercemien far 
‘top tramgressora”; Lake £3: 34—" And Jeous anid, Father, forgive them; for they know not what they do" —m 
beginning of his priestly intercession. even while he was being natled to the eros, 

(b) Specinl intercession for his suints: Mah 19:19 20—"1f two of you shall agree on earth as 
Aouebing anything tbat they whall atk it shall be done for tham of my Father which is in heaven, Por where twe ex 
three are fathered gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them"; Luke 22:82 —"Simon Simon, beheld, 
‘Satan asked to have you, Chat he might sift you as wheat: but made supplication for thee tbat thy faith fail net" ; 
ohn 14: 16 —"E will pray the Father, andl be sball give you another Comforter”; 17; @—*E pray for them: T pray 
‘not for the world, but far thoee whom thou hast given me"; Act 2: 33—" Being therefore by the right band of God 
exalted, and having received. of the Father the promise of the Woly Ghost, be hath poured forth this wich ye see and 
Dear”; ph. t 6 ‘rlory of his graze, which be freely bestowed on ns in the Beloved”; 2: 18—'*through him 
“+ both have our access in one Spirit unto the Rother"; 2: 42—"in whom we bave boldness and acies in oonfdence 
‘Ghrough our faith in him"; Mab. 2 : 17,18 —* Wherefore it behoved him in all things to be made like unto his broth 
‘ea, ttt be might become a merciful and faithful high priest in things pertaining to God, to make propitiation for the 
-ains of the people, For im that be bimslf hath smfaral being tempted, be is able to succor Uhem tat are taxol” ; 
4:15, 16-—"Por we have tot » high priest thet cannot be washed with the fling of our infirmities; but one that bath 
‘been im all points temptad Like as we ary yet without sin, Lat us therefore draw near with boldness anto the throne of 
‘groom, that we may recnive mercy, and may find grace ta belp us in time of need; 1 Tet 2; 5—"a holy priesthood, 
‘to offer up spiritual sacri, acceptable to God. through Jewus Christ"; Ree.S:6—" And I saw in the midst of the 
‘Grom... Lamb standing, as though it had been alain, having seven horns and seven yan, which are the meen Spirits 
-of od, want forth into all the earth": 7:16 17—"They shall hunger ao more, néither thint any more; naither 
‘shall the eas strike upon them, nor any beet; for the Lamb whieh is in the midst of the throne shall be thelr shepherd, 
and shall guide them unto foantaine of waters of life; and Got shall wipe away every tear from Ubsir aye.” 


©. Relation of Christ's Intercession to that of the Holy Ghost,— The 
Holy Spirit is an advocate within us, teaching us what to pray for as we 
ought; QObrist in an advocate in heaven, securing from the Father the 
answer of our prayers. Thus the work of Christ and of the Holy Spirit 
are complementa to each other, and parts of one whole. 

John 145 26—"Bat the Comforter, aven the Holy Spirit, whom the Pathar ‘will sand in my manos, hé shall taaab yeu 
«all things, and bring to yoor remembrance ll that T said unle you"; Rom. Br 28—" And in Uke manner the Spirit 
alse helpeth oar infrmity » for we know not how to pray at we ought; but the Spirit itealf maketh interoemion fir ws 
‘with groanings which canaot be uilered'"; 27—‘and he that emrchath the hearts knowo what tbe mind of the 
Spirit, because he maketh intercendion for the stints according to the will of God.” 
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hears; the Son advocates his cause at the 
codes in the heart of the believer.” Therefore “ Whea God inoltines 


D. Relation of Christ's Intercession to that of saints — All true inter 
cession is either directly or indirectly the intercession of Christ. Christians 
are organs of Christ's Spirit. To suppose Christ in us to offer prayer 
one of his saints, instead of directly to the Father, is to blaspheme Christ, 
and utterly misconceive the nature of prayer. 

Sainta, by virtue of thelr union with Christ, the great high priest, are themselves die 
atituted Intercessors ; and as the high priest of old bore upon his bosom the breastplate 
engraven with the names of the tribes of Israel (Rt 2 +942), so the Christian is to ber 
upon his heart in prayer before God the interests of ‘his family, Mole et 
world (1 Tim 251 —*I exhort thereforn, first of sll, that sayplications, prayers, miervenions thasbarsving le 
made for all men”). See Symington on Intercession, in Atonement and Intercession, 50% 


TH Tur Krxovr Orrior oy Cunt. 
This is to be distinguished from the sovereignty which Christ originally 
possessed in virtue of his divine nature. Christ's Kingship is the sover- 
eignty of the divine-human Redeemer, which belonged to him of right 
from the moment of his birth, but which was fully exercised only from the 
time of his entrance upon the state of exaltation. By virtue of this kingly 
office, Christ rules all things in heaven and earth, for the glory of God ad 
the execution of God's purpose of salvation. 

(2) With respect to the universe at large, Christ's kingdom is a king 
dom of pow. Sethe or pr governs, and judges the world, 


‘glory: amd before kun shall be gathered all he nations”; 28:18—" All sutbority bath been gives unio me a wre 
‘and on earth; Seb, 1.3—"‘upholding all things by the word of his power”; Rev, £0; 55, 16-—"smlte she aoe 
+ Tale them with a rod of iron... King of ings, and Land of lords” 

Julius Miller, Proof-toxts, #4, says incorrectly, as we think, that "the regntm fie 
of the old theology Js unsupported — there are only the regnim gratin and the rege 
gloria.” A.J. Gordon: "Christ is now ereation's sceptre-bearer, ax he was once ce 
tion's burden-bearer.'* 


(6) With respect to his militant church, it is a kingdom of grace; be 
founds, logislates for, administers, defends, and augments hie church 
earth, 


‘Wake 2; 11—" born to you...» Savior, which is Christ the Loni” ‘Blemwed is the King that cmd 
‘the mame of the Lord’; John 18:36, 37—"" My Kingdon ts not of this world... Thou rayrmt 6, for fam a King = 
‘rory ono that ie ofthe truth, hesroth my voine'"; ph. 1; 22—'he pat all hinge im subjertion dar bis Oe 
gave him to be Bead over all things to the church, which is his body, Ube files of isn thet lleth all ix all": itl? 
8 —Wol the Son he sath, Tay thrune, 0 God, is for ever and ever, 

Dorner, Glaubenslohroe, 2 : 677 ( Syst. Doct., 4: 142, 43) —* All great men eam be maid 1 
have an after-influence (Nachwirkwng) after their death, but only of Chrixt oan it be 
said that be has an atter-nctivity (Fortwirkung). ‘The sending of the Spirit is part of 
Christ's work as King.” P. 8. Moxom, Bap, Quar, ev. Jun., 1886 : 25-05—"' Previminence 
Of Christ, as source of the church's being; ground of the church's unity; souree of 
the church's law: mould of the church's life.” A. J. Gordon: “As the church endure 
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hardness and humiliation a8 united to him who was on the cross, so she should exhibit 
something of supernatural enorgy a8 united with him who ison the throne,” Lather: 
“We tall our Lord God, that if ho will have bis churoh, he must look after st himeolf, 
‘We cannot sustain ft, and, if we could, we should become the proudest aswes under 
heuven."” 


(c) With respect to his church triumphant, it is a kingdom of glory; he 
rewards his redeemed people with the full revelation of himself, upon the 
completion of his kingdom in the resurrection and the judgment. 

John 17: 24—" Father, that which thou has given ma, I desire that, where [ am, they also may be with me; that 
they may Dobald my glory"; 1 Pat, 9:2, 22 —“derux Obrist; who ix om the right band of God, baring pone into 
‘heaven ; angels and ssuiboritis and powers being mado subject unto him”; 2 Pot 1: Lt" thus shall be rlehty supplied 
unto yoo the entrance into the elarnal kingdow of oar Lard and Sevier Jesus Christ," 

Luther: “Now Christ reigns, not in visible, public manner, but through the word, 
Just as wo sce the sun through a cloud. We see the light, but not the sun Itself, But 
whon the clouds are gone, then we sce at the same time both Light and sun.” We may 
close our consideration of Christ's Kingship with two practical remarks: 1. We never 
can think too much of the cross, but we may think too little of the throne. & We can 





586 «.; Garbett, Christ as Prophet, Priest, and King, 2: *b-408; J, M. Mason, Sermon 
on Messiah's Throne, in Works, 3: 241-275, 


OHAPTER II. 





THE RECONCILIATION OF MAN TO GOD, OR THE 
APPLICATION OF REDEMPTION THROUGH 
THE WORK OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 





SECTION 1.—THE APPLICATION OF CHRIST'S REDEMPTION 
TN ITS PREPARATION. 


(a) In this Section we treat of Election and Calling; Section Second 
being devoted to the Application of Christ’s Redemption in its Actnal 
Beginning—namely, in Union with Christ, Regeneration, Conversion, and 
Justification ; while Section Third has for ita subject the Application of 
Obrist’s Redemption in its Continuation—namely, in Sanctification and 
Perseverance. 

‘The arrangement of topics, In the treatment of the reconciliation of man to God, Is 
taken from Julius Mililer, Proof-texts, %, “ Revelation to us aims to bring about reveln~ 
Hon im us. In any being absolutely perfect, God's intercourse with us by faculty, and 
by direct leaching, would absolutely coulesce, and the former be just as much God's 
voice as the latter" (Hutton, Essays). 


(6) Tn treating Election and Calling as applications of Christ's redemp- 
tion, we imply that they are, in God's deeree, logically subsequent to that 
redemption. In this we hold the Sublapsarian view, as distinguished from 

the Supralapsarianism of Beza and other hyper-Calvinists, which regarded 
the decree of individual salvation as preceding, in the order of thought, the 
decree to permit the fall. In this latter scheme, the order of decrees is as 
followa: 1, the decree to myo certain, and to reprobate othora; 2, the 
deree to create both those who ure to be saved and those who are to be 
reprobated ; 3. the decree to permit both the former and the latter to fall ; 
4. the decree to provide salvation only for the former, that is, for the elect, 

Richards, Theology, 902-001, shows that Calvin, while fn his early work, the Institutes, 
he avoided dotinite statements of his position with regard to the extent of the atone- 
mont, yet in his latter works, the Commentaries, ho acceded to the theory of universal 
atonement. Supralapsarianism is therefore byper-Calvinistic, rather than Calvinistic. 
Sablapsarianism was adopted by the Synod of Dort (1614, 1619). By Supralapsarian tis 
meant that form of doctrine which holds the decree of individual salvation us preceding: 
the deeree to permit the fall ; Sublapsurian designates that form of doctrine which holds 
‘that the decree of individual salvation is subsequent to the decree to permit the fall. 


(ec) But the Scriptures teach that men as sinners, and not men irrespec- 
tive of their ains, are the objects of God's anving grace in Christ (John 15: 
19; Rom. 11:5, 7; Eph, LidB rt Ret Ti), Condemnation, moreover, 


ud 
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is an act, not of sovereignty, but of justice, and is grounded in the guilt of 
the condemned (Rom, 2: 6-11; 2 ‘Thess. 1: 5-10). The trae order of the 
decrees is therefore as follows: 1. the decree to create; 2. the decree to 
permit the fall; 3. the decree to provide a salvation in Christ sufficient for 
the needs of all; 4. the decree to secure the actual acceptance of this sal- 
vation on the part of some— or, in other words, the decree of Election. 

‘That saving grace presupposes the fall, and that men as sinners are the objects of it, 
appears from Jobn 15 :19—"If ye wiev of the world, the world would love ite away bot because yo are not of 
‘the world, but I chose you out of the world, thorefore the world halath you; Rom, 1%; 5-7—"TBven wo then at the 
Present time also there is 4 remaant scoording to the election of grace But if it is by grace, jt is mo more of works: 
‘otherwise grace is 0 more grace. What then? That which Israal soeketh for, that he obtained not; but the election 
‘obtained it, and the rat were hardened.” Rph.1:4-6.—"Rven as he chose os in im before the foundation of the 
‘world, that we should be boly and without Diemish before him in love : having foreordained ws wnte adoption as sna 
‘through Jeaus Christ unto himsel{ according to the good pleasure of hie will, the praise of the glory of his grace, which 
hho freely bestowed on us in the Heloved'”; 1 Pet i: 2—olect, “according to the forsknowledge of God the Paiher, 


Sit cocepiat ce: Set ema ce ee pga cri lag toes ae ed 
6-0—"who will render to every man according to his works... wrath and indignation ..., upon every aval of man 
Ghat worketh evil; 2 Thean {> Fans eglipe hing vai be x oon ee Bere SE Pa 
rendering venguanc ts thom thet koow not God and obey not the gompel of our Lord Jus Cris: who shall safer pas 
ishment”” Particular persons are lected, not to haye Christ die for them, but to have 
special Influences of the Spirit bestowed upon them, 

(a) Those Sublapsarians who hold to the Anselmic view of a limited 
Atonement, make the decrees 8. and 4., just mentioned, exchangs places,— 
‘the decree of election thus preceding the decree to provide redemption. 
‘The Scriptural reasons for preferring the order here given have been 
already indicated in our treatment of the Extent of the Atonement (pages 
421, 422). 

When *3.' and *4.' thus change places, *&." should be made to read: “The decree to 
provide in Christ a salvation sufficient for the elect"; and *4.’ should read: “The 
docree that a certain number should be saved"'—or, in other words, the decree of 


cleotion. Sublapairianism of the first sort may be found in Turretin, loo. 4 quis 0: 
Cunningham, Hist. Thool., 416-430. 


I. Exeroroy. 


Election is that eternal act of God, by which in his sovereign pleasure, 
and on account of no foreseen merit in them, he chooses certain out of the 
number of sinful men to be the recipients of the special grace of his Spirit, 
and so to be made voluntary partakers of Obrist’s salvation. 


1. Proof of the Doctrine of Election. 
A. From Seripture. 


‘We here adopt the words of Dr. Hovey: “The Scriptures forbid ua to 
find the reasons for election in the moral action of man before the new 
birth, and refer us merely to the sovereign will and mercy of God, that is, 
they teach the doctrine of personal election.” Bafore advancing to the 
proof of the doctrine itself, we may claim Soriptural warrant for three pre- 
liminary statements (which we also quote from Dr, Hovey), namely, 

First, that ‘God has a sovereign right to bestow more grace upon one 
subject than upon another — grace being unmerited favor to sinners,” 

Mak 20 = £216 —" Thee last have spent bat one boar, and thou hast made ham aqual unto we... .. Priend t do 
thee no wrong, ... fs it not lawful for me to do what 1 will with mine own?" Rom. @ 80, 81 —* Shall the thingy 


= 
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formed say to him that formed il, Why didst thon make sme thus ? Or bath not the potter right over the slay, 
from Ube same ump to make ene part» Yemel unto honor, and another uate dishonor?" 


Secondly, that God has been pleased to exercise this right in dealing 
with men.” 

‘Pe 47: 0—" He hath not dealt so with any nation: and as for his judgments, they bave oot known tham "*; 
Hom. 3:1, 2—What advantage then hath the Jew? or what is the prodt of etreumeiion ? Much overy way first 
of all, that they swore intrasted with the araales of God"; John 15 :16—" Yo did not choose mo, bat I chone you, and 
‘appointed you, that ye should go and boar fruit"; Act 9: 15—"He in a chosen vosal unto me, to bear my mame 
‘fore the Geetles wad kings, aod Ube ebildren of Israel.” 


‘Thirdly, that ‘‘God has some other reason than that of snving as many 
a8 possible for the way in which he distributes his grace,” 

Mal tt 1 —‘Tyre and Sidon “-eoald have repent" if they hnd bad the grace bestowed upon 
Chorazin and Bethsnida; Rem. 9: 22-5" What if Gad, wilg ta shew hs wah, aod mals is fower 
‘kprws, cadured with much loag suffering vemels of wreth Stled unto destruction; and that he might make kaown ibe 
riches of bis glory on te vesssls of merey, which be had afore prepared upto glory?” 


‘Tho Scripture passages which directly or indirectly support the doctrine 
of # particular election of individual men to salvation may be arranged as 
follows : 

(a) Direct statements of God's purpose to save certain individuals ; 

Acts 13: 48" As many as were ordained (reraynévor ) 10 eternal life believed" —here Whedon 
lates: “ disposed unto eternal life,” referring to cargpreyéra in verw 23, where "fitted 
“fitted themeciyes.” The only instance, however, where révo~ is used in a middle sense 
‘fa ter { Gor, 16: 15 —"sot themselves" ; ut there the object, dsvrovs, Isexpresend. Here we must 
‘compare Rom. 13; 1—" the powers that be are endainel (reraynévas } of God”; wee algo Acte 10 :42-—" this 
is be which ie ondainnd (opieuévor ) of God to be the Judge of quick and dead.” 

Rom. 911-16 —"'Por the children being not yet born, neither having doce anything goed or bad that the parpame 
of God according to lection might stand, not of works, bat of him that calleth .... T will have marey on whom I have 
smarey .. 86 then It is not of bim that willeth, ner af him that runneth, bat of God that hath mersy"*; Bph. ty 4.8, 
9, 11 "chose us in him before the foundation of the -world ( not hecause we were, or wore to be, holy, 
Dut], that we should be bely and without blemish before him in love: having forwordained us anto adoption ax x69 
‘tarvagh Jemus Christ unto himelf, sevording to the good plewure of his will, .. . the mywtery of his will, nceurding to 
his good pleasnre .... in whom we were made s beritags, having been forvandained according to the parpaw of him 
‘whe worketh all things sesording to the counsel of his will”; Oi, 3:12 —'"God's elect"; 2 That 2: 13 "God ehone 
you from the beginning unto salvation in exnetifleation of Uhe Spirit and belief of the truth.” 


(4) In connection with the declaration of God's foreknowledge of these 
persons, or choice to make them objects of his special attention and care ; 


Ram. 6: 27-20" called aoeeriling to his purpese, For whom be forvknew, he also forwrdained to be conformed 
fo the Lage of bin Son"; 1 Pvt. 171, 2—"alect ...., assording to the foreknowledge of God tho Father, in sanetifi~ 
tation of he Spirit, ante obedience and sprinkling of the bool of esas Christ” On the pasange in Roman, 
Shedd, in his Commentary, remarks that “forksew," in the Hebralstic use, “is more than 
simple prescience, and something more also than simply ‘to fx the eye upon,’ orto 
‘select.’ It is this latter, but with the additional notion of a benigaant and kindly feel- 
ing toward the abject.” 

‘That the word “know,” in Soriptire, frequently means not merely to “apprehend in- 
tellectually," but to “regard with favor," to “make an object of care,” is evident 
from Gan, 18: 19—"] have knows him, to the end that be may command bis children asd hie oussbold afer him, 
Set errr oes Barry nek ib init ee Pa 1: 6—" For the Lord knowoik the way of the 














Iasech ya, brthres, to kow hes tha labor among you, and are over you i the Lord, and sAmonish you} sat to 
sizer: (hem excending highly in love for Gheir work's maka” So the word “foreknow'': Rom, ti: 2—'*Get 
4d oot cant of bis people whem be forsknew''; § PA {:20—Christ, "who was foreknown indeol befure the foun~ 
dation of the world.” 

In Rem. € : 28-9), quoted above, “foreknew” — elected — that Is, made certan individuals, in 
the future, the objects of his love and care; “foeendsinst” describes God's designation of 











‘these same individuals to receive the special gift of salvation. In other words, “ fore- 
knowledge” is of persons; “ foreordination” Is of blossings to be bestowed upon 
them, Hooker, Eoel. Pol Appendix to book ¥, (vol. 2: 761)—** whom he did Sekar: 


of conform= 
ation, but to conformation iteclf." So, for substance, Calvin, Ktlckert, DeWette, 
‘Stuart, Jowott, Vaughan, On 1 Pet. 1:1, 2, see Com. of Plumptre. ‘The Arminian inter- 
pretation of “wham he foreknew (Rom, #29) would require the phrase “st conformed to the Image 
of his fox" to be conjoined with It, Paul, however, makes conformity to Christ to be the 
pe eae ete ie ae eh gt soe Commentaries of Hodge 


(e) With assertions that this choice is matter of grice, or numerited 
favor, bestowed in eternity past; 

yh. 1: 5-8 —* foreordained .... . newerding to the good pleasure of his will to the praise of the glory of his green, 
‘thick he frealy bestowed on usin the Boloved «5. <. ‘svoorling to the riches of his race"; 2:8 —"By grace have yo 
‘been saved throagh falth; and that not of yourvlves; tie the gift of Gei'—hore aad that” (neuter retro, 
‘ene 6) refers, not to “faith,” but to “salvation.” But falth is elsewhere represented 
as having its source In God (see below). = Tim 1: 9—" his own purpose and grace, which wes given 
‘us in Christ Jeans before times etarnal.” 


(d) That the Father has given certain persons to the Son, to be his peea- 






liar possession ; 
Zohn 6: 37 —* All that which the pivwth me aball come cto ma”) t7: 2—"ihat whatsorrer thou hast given 
him, to them bo shold give eternal life; 6—"I maniteated thy name unto the mex whom thon gavest me eal of the 


ey wree, and thoc garest them to me"; 9—*T pray not for ths world, bot for thos whom thos hast 





(e) That the fact of believers being united thus to Christ is due wholly 
to God ; 

John 61 M—"No man ean come to me, exeept the Father ‘which sent mo draw him” 
ecmae ye are not of my sheep”; t Cor. 1-30—rof him [God] are ye in Christ 
Christians, in anion with Christ, is dae wholly to God. 


(f) That those who are written in the Lamb's book of life, and they 
only, shall be saved ; 
PALL 4:3—"'the rma of my follow workern, whos names are in the book of life"; Rr. 20; 45—" And if aay 
‘was not found written in te book of life, be was cast into the Lake of Bre"; 21) £7—" there hall km no wine enter 
into i§ anything wuolens, bul only they which are written in thr Lamb» book of lite" = God's decrees of 
electing grace in Christ. 


(g) That these are allotted, as disciples, to certain of God’s servants ; 

Acta 17: 4— (Literally )—" some of them wore pereaaded, and ery allotind [by God } to Peal and Silas” 
—a8 disciples (80 Meyer and Grimm); 16:9 10—"Be oot afraid, but speak, and hold not thy poaue = 
for Tam with thee, and no man sball art oo. thee to harm thee: for I have much people in this csy.” 


(A) Are made the recipients of a special call of God ; 

Rum, 4 : 5, 99 —“ealled scsording to bis parpow «hom be ferveriainn, them he also called”; 9 
=" reals of marey, whieh be afore prepared unto glory, een us, whom be alse called, not from the Jews ozly, 
from the Gentiles"; 1: 20-—"or she gifts and calling of Ont ave without repetianae”; 1 Ger. 1: 24-28 —"unte 
‘them that are called .. . Christ, the power of God, and the wisdom of God... Fer bebald your ealling. brethren... 
tho things that are despised did Ged choose, yws and tho things that are not what be might bring 4 maaght the things 
that are that no tech should glory before Gel"; Gal, 1 = 15, 16 When it was the goed pleasare of God, who sap 
rated me, even from my mothor's womb, and called me throngh Ais grace to reveal Ais Sea in ime"; cf, James 2s 23 
—"and be [ Abruliam ] was milled [ to be) the friend of God.” 


{#) Are born into God's kingdom, not by virtue of man’s will, but of 
God's will ; 


‘MH —" To beliowe not, 
your being, as 
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John {83 —"Dorm, nat of lool, nor of the wil of lsh, nor of the wil of maa, Yet of God”; fame: 18— Ot 
is own will e brought ws forth by the ward of truth.” 


(j) Reoeviving repentance, as the gift of God ; 

‘Lets 5; 31 —""THim did God exalt with his right hand to be & Prince aud « Savior, for to give repentance #0 Isreal, amd 
remission af sins"; 11: 18—"Than to the Gentiles also hath God granted repentanos unto life"; 2 Tim. 20 25—"'eore 
‘resting them thal oppose themselves; if peradventare God may give them repentance unto the knowledge of the truth.” 


(k) Faith, os the gift of God ; 

col pled we cesar drops tte ela tonlld Ants 15: 8, Peds eee 
- eaasing their hearts by ith”; Rom. 12 3—"aowaring as Gd hath dt to each 
‘Ver, 1259—"'to another faith, in Use samme Spirit; Gal. § 22" the fruit of the 
-flth"; Pail. 2:13—In all faith, “it it God whieh -worieth in you both to will and to work, for tes 
‘good pleasure”; Bph.6=23—" Peace be to the brethren, and love with faith, from God Ube Father and the Lard Jeux 
aris. 







(Q Holiness and good works, ax the gift of God. 

Bh. 11 4— shows ws in itm bafore the foundation of the world, that wo sbonld be holy" 2:9, 10 —" notof wrk, 
‘that no man should glery, Por wo are his workmanship, created in Chrint Jesus for good works, which Qed afore pre- 
parol that we should walk in them”; 1 Pv 1;2—Rlcot “uals obstimes” On Scripture testimony, 
seo Hovey, Manual of Theol, and Bthios, 258-201. 


These passages furnish an abundant and conclusive refutation, on the 
one hand, of the Lutheran view that election ia simply God's determina- 
tion from eternity to provide an objective salvation for universal humanity ; 
and, on the other hand, of the Arminian view that election is God's deter- 
mination from eternity to save certain individuals upon the ground of their 
foreseen faith. 


B, From Reason. 


(a) What God does, he bas cternally purposed to do, Since he bestows 
special regenerating grace on some, he must have eternally purposed to be- 
stow it —in other words, must have chosen them to eternal life. Thus the 
doctrine of election is only a special application of the doctrine of decrees. 

The New Haven views are essentially Arminian, See Fitch, on Predestination and 
Blvotion, in Christian Spectator, 8: @2—"God's foreknowledge of what would be the 
results of bis present works of grace precede? in the order of natare the purpose to 
puraue those works, and presented the grounds of that purpose. Whom he foreknew— 
‘as the people who would be gained to his kingdom by bis present works of grace, in 
which result Iny the whole objective motive for undertaking those works —he did ulko, 
by resolving on those works, predestinate.” Here God ts very erroneously sxid to fore~ 
Jono what is as yet included ina merely possiilc plan. As we bave wen In our discussion: 
af decrees, there can be no foreknowledye, unless there is something fixed, in the future, 
to be foreknown ; and this fixity can be dus only to God's predetermination. So, In the 
Present case, clection must precede prescience. 

‘The New Haven views are also given in XN. W. Taylor, Revealed Theology, 173-446; for 
oriticiem upon them, see Tyler, Letters on New Haven Theology, 172-180, If God desired 
‘tho salvation of Judas as much a8 of Poter, bow was Poter elected ia distinction from 
Judas? To the question, “Who made thee to differ?" the answor must be, “Not God, 
bot my own will.” See Finney, in Bib, Sac. ITT: Til—God must have foreknown 
whom he coulit wisely save, prior tn tho ordor of nature to bis determining to Rave thom, 
Rat his knowing who would be saved, must have been, in the order of nature, subsequent 
{© his election or determination to save them, and dependent upon that determination.” 


(4) This purpose cannot be conditioned upon any merit or faith of those 
who are chosen, since there is no such merit — faith itself being God's gift 
and forecrdained by him. Since man’s faith is foreseen only as the result 
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_Angustine, De Predest, Sanct., 8—"*Why does not God teach all? Because it ts tm 
morey that he teaches all whom he does teach, while it is in Judgment that he does not 
‘teach those whom he docs not teach.” In bis Manual of Theology and Ethics, 200, Hovey 
remarks that Kom. 9 :20—" Who art thou that replies ogainst God ?"—tenohes, not that might makes 
right, but that God fs morally entitled to glorify either his righteousness or his mercy in 
disposing of a guilty race. 


(8) Tt represents God as partial in his dealings and a respecter of persons. 
—<Answer: Since there is nothing in men that determines God's choice of 
one rather than of another, the objection is invalid. It would equally apply 
to God’s selection of certain nations, as Israel, and certain individuals, as 
Oyrus, to be recipients of special temporal gifts. If God is not to be re- 
garded as partial in not providing a salvation for fallen angels, he cannot be 
regarded as partial in not providing regenerating influences of his Spirit for 
the whole race of fallen men. 

Ps 44:3-—"Por they gat not the land in possesion by their own sword, neither did their own arm save them; bat 
‘thy right band, and thine arm, and the Light of thy countenance, because thou hadst « frvor unto them; Tk 4bif, 45 
—"Thus saith the Lord to his ancinted, to Cyrus, whone right hand I have holden, to subdes nations before hiss... For 
Juco my servants sabe, and fara my ehiee, Ihave called thee by thy aame.....1 Rave murmamod the, theagh thom 
‘hast mot known mop"; Lake 4: 2-27—"Thore were many widows in Isreal... and unto none of them was Elijab 
ee ne ee ee eee ‘And there were mazy lepers in 

das ‘und none of them was claansed, bot only Naaman the Syrian"; 1 Cor. 4:7—~"For who maketh thee to 
‘ian’ disk tt tod A oo econ? Wl te Semon hry 
-hedlst not received it?" 2 Pet. 2: 4—"Oed spared not angels when they sinned, but st them down to ball’; Bab 
2:46 —“Por verily not to angels dots be give belp, but be giveth lp to the weed of Abraham." 

Is God partial, in choosing Teruel, Cyrus, Naaman? Is God partial, in bestowing upon 
‘some of his servants special ministorial gifts? Is God partial, in not providing « salva~ 
tion for fallen angels? In God's providence, one man is boro in a Christian land, the 
son of a noble family, is endowed with beauty of person, splendid talents, cxalted oppor- 
‘tunities, Immense wealth. Another is born at the Five Polnts, or among the Hotten~ 
tots, amid the dogradation and dopravity of actual, or practical, hoathentsm. We feel 
that it is irreverent to complain of God's dealings in providence. What right have sin- 
nore to complain of God's dealings in the distribution of his grace? Hovey: “We have 
‘no reason to think thnt God treats all morat beings alike. We should be glad to hear 
that other mees are treated better than we," 


(ec) It represents God as arbitrary,—Answer: It represents God, not as 
arbitrary, but as exercising the free choice of a wise and sovereign will, in 
ways and for reasons which are inscrutable to ua, ‘To deny the possibility 
of such choice is to deny God's personality, To deny that God has reasons 
for hin Shoice is to deny his wisdom. ‘The doctrine of election finds these 
reasons, not in men, but in God. 

‘When a regiment {x decimated for insubordination, the fact that every tenth man i 
choses for death is for rensons; but the reasoos are not in the men. In one cage, the 
reason for God's choice seems revealed: 1 Tim, 1 ;16—Howbeit, for this cause f obtained mercy, that 
in is ts chief might Jems Christ show forth all his longeufering, for an ensample of thom which should thermaiter 
talisve on kim ante eternal life"—hor Paul indicates that the reason why God chose him was 
‘that be waa so great a siancr: Tare 15—" Christ Jeus caus ints the world to save simmers; of whom I amt 
aid” 

Hovey remarks that “the uses to which God oan put mon, as vessels of grace, may 
otermine bis sclection of them.” But since the naturally weak are saved, as welll ax the 
naturally strong, We cannot draw any general conclusion, or discern any general rule, in 
God's dealings, unless it be this, thut fn election God seeks to illustrate the greatness 
and the variety of his grace — the reasons lying, therefore, not in men, but in God. 


(a) It tends to immorality, by representing man’s salvation as independ- 
ent of their own obedience.—Answer: The objection ignores the fact that 
the salvation of believers is ordained only in connection with their regene- 
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divine plans arising from the disobedievee of the sinner, and st bumbies human pride 
Until it Is willing to take the place of a supplant for meroy, 

Rowland Hill was criticised for preaching election and yet exhorting sinners to repent, 
and was told that he should preach only to the elect. He replied that, if his critte would 
put a chalk-mark ou ali the elect, be would preach only to them. But this t* not the 
whole truth, We are not only ignorant who God's elect are, but we are set to preach to 
doth elect and non-eloct (Bx 2:7—thou shalt speak my words uato them, whethor they will hear, or 
‘whether they will ferbetr"), with the certainty that to the former our preaching will make m 
highar heaven, to the latter a deeper hell (2 Cor. 2 : 15,16 —" For we are rweet savor of Chri 
Ged, in them ‘hat are sured, and in them that perish; W the ove s ssvor from dea unto death; to the other © savor 
‘from life unite Life™), 


(g) The decree of election implies a decree of reprobation, — Answer = 
The decree of reprobation is not positive decree, like that of election, but 
@ permissive decree to leave the sinner to his self-chosen rebellion and ite 
natural consequences of punishment. 

Election and sovereignty are only sources of good. Election is not a decree to 
destroy — it is a decree only to mye. When we eleot « President, we do not need to hold: 
a second election to determine that the remaining millions shall be non-Presidents. It 
Js needless to apply contrivance or force. Sinners, like water, if simply let alone, will 
run down bill to ruin. The decree of reprobation is simply a decree to do nothing—a 
decree to leave the sinner to himself. The natural result of this judicial forsaking, on 
the part of God, is the hardening and destruction of the sinner, But itmust not be for- 
gotton that this hardening and destruction are not due to any positive eficionay of God 
— they are a self-hardening and a self-deatroction —and God's judicial forsaking is only 
the just penalty of the sinner’s guilty rejection of offered mercy. 

"How shall 1 give thoe up, Bphraim?, my beart ix turned ‘within me, may companions are 

} 4:47" Bpraim is ined to ols: Shion sono"; Rom. : 22, 22.—"' What f Got, wing to 

tthow bis ‘yrath, and 10 make bis power known, endared with much longvuffering vemols of wrath fied unto detruc~ 

‘ton: and that be might make known the riche of his lary upon resale of mercy, which he afore prepared unto glory 

= here notice Chiat " which be afory prepared” declares a positive divine eficieney, In the case Of 

the vessels of meroy, while “fia unte decruetion” Intimates no such positive agenoy of 

God—the vessels of wrath fitted themselves for destruction ; 2m. 2: 20—" yeas... sme 

‘unto honor, and some mate dishonor"; {Po 2: 8—"'they stumble at the word, balng disobedient: wherwunto alto 

they ‘were appointed”; Juded—" who wore of old set forth (‘written of beforehand’— Arn. Rew.] unto this 
condemnation.” 

‘On the general subject of election, see Mosley, Predestination ; Payne, Divine Sover~ 
eignty; Kidgeley, Works, | : 261-04, esp. 322; Bdwards, Works, 22627 aq.; Van Ooster= 
ane, Dogmatic, 46-158: Murtensen, Dogmatios, 362-82; and expecially Wardlaw Sys 
temutic Theology, 485-610; H. B. Smith, Syst. of Christian Theology, M-S1. 


Th = Canutxo. 


Calling is that act of God by which men are invited to accept, by faith, 
the salyation provided by Christ.—The Scriptures distinguish between : 


(a) The general, or external, call to all men through God's providence, 
word, and Spirit, 

‘Te 65M" Leak wale ma, and be yr ned, all ths ends of the earth for 
Sec ye the Lard while be may be found ; cally upon hitn while be is maar; 68 - 
tot answer; when I spake, ye did et bear: but ye did that which was rll In mine open, and chow that wherein T 
dedightad not”; Re 33: tf —"' As T Live, aalth the Lord, T have ne pleasure in the desth of the wicked; but thst the 
‘wicked turn from his way and live; tom yo turn ye frum yoar evil ways; for why will ye din, 0 brase of Inrnal ?™ 
Mat tt: 2—" Come unto woe, all ye Ghat lator and are beasy lode, and I will give you Br twat fore 
is narrats to ll them that were Wilden 4» the macrisge fous: and they would tot come; Mark 16: 15—"6e yo 
‘mt all the world, ami prmach Ube gurpel to the whole cretion”; Joba 12 and 1 fe Tift up fue th 
darth, will tray All oom nla mye” —draw, riot drag; av, 3: 20—Bebelé tetand at the door and beeee: 
ay tan Rane my volen aad ope the doce, L will une in to hits and will sop with hitn, and be with wk 





CALLING, 


(b) The special, efficacious call of the Holy Spirit to the elect, 

uke 14 ; 23 "Ge out inte the highways and badges, and constrain them to come in, that my house may be filled“; 
Rom, 4 ; 6 7—“to all that are in Rome, beloved of God, called vo be sainte: Grace to yuu and pence from God our Pether 
‘and: the Lord Jesus Christ; 8; 30—" whom be forcordained, ther be alse called: snd whom» be called, Ubeta he also 
fustified'”; 11:20—"'For tha gifts and calling of God are without repentance” ; 1 Cor. {;24—*But we preach 
Christ crucified, unto Jews © sinmblingblock, and unto Gentiles fonlishness; bat uste them that are called, both Jewe 
‘and Grevks, Christ the power of God, and the wisdom of Gol"; 26—"Yor behold your ealling, brethren, how that sot 
‘many. wine after the fesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called”; Phil 8:14—"T prem om toward the goal, 
‘upto the prise of tbe high { masg. ‘upward” J ealliog of God, in Christ Jose”; Bph. f : 18—"that ye know what is 
he Dope of hin calling, what the riches of the glory of his Inheritance in Ube aunta™; 1 Thea 2: 12—'"¥o the and that 
‘yoshould walk worthily of God, who callets you unto his own kingdom and glory"; 2 Them, 2; 14——“whereumto be 
called you through our goapel, to the obtaining of the glory of our Lard Jesus Christ”; 2 Tim. 1: 9—"" who swved ux, 
take ov wih s bye nt raring Wir, arg Wi em rp an gr ‘which wes 
given us in Christ Jamas baforn times elarmal’'; Heb. 3: 1—'*holy brethren, partakers of a heavenly calling’; 2 Pvt. 
1:40" Wherefore, brethren, give the more diligence lo maks your calling and election sare." 


‘Two questions only need special consideration : 

A. Is God's generul call sincere ? 

This is denied, upon the ground that such sincerity is incompatible, first, 
with the inability of the sinner to obey; and secondly, with the design of 
God to bestow only upon the elect the special grace without which they 
will not obey. - 

(a) ‘To the first objection we reply that, since this inability is not a physi- 
cal but a moral inability, consisting simply in tho settled perversity of an 
evil will, there can be no insincerity in offering ealvation to all who are 
willing to receive it, especially when the offer is in itself a proper motive to 
obedience, 


God's call to all men to repent and to believe the gospel i no more insincere than his 
command to all men to love him with all the heart. There is no obstacle in the way of 
men's obedience to the gospel, that does not exist to prevent their obedience to the law. 
If it ts proper to publish the commands of the law, it is proper to publish the invitations: 
of the gospel. A human being may be perfectly aincere in giving en invitation which 
he knows will be refused. He may desire to have the invitation accepted, while yet he 
may, for certain reasons of justice or personal dignity, be unwilling to put forth special 
efforts, asido from the invitation itself, tosecure tho acceptance of tt. on the part of those 
to whom It {s offered. So God's desires that cortain men should be saved may not be 
accompanied by bia will to exert special influences to ave them. 

‘These desires were meant by the phrase “reveuied will” in the old theologinns ; bis 
Purpose to bestow special gruce, by the phrase "secret will.” Tt 4s of the former that 
Paul spemks, im 1 Tim, 2; 4—" who would bare all men ts bemred” Here we have, not the active 
waras, but the passive vw®jve, ‘The neaning ts not that God purposes to save all men, 
‘Dut that he desires all men to be saved through repenting and belleving the gospel. 
‘Henco God's revealed will, or desire, that all mon should be eaved, ts perfectly conaiatent 
with hla secret will, or purpose, to bestow special grice only upon ® certain number 
(seo on t fim.2:4, Fuirbalrn's Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles). 

‘The sincerity of God's call is shown, not only in the fact that the only obstacle to com- 
pliance, on the sinner’s part, is the sinner’s own evil will, but also in the fact that Goa 
‘as, at infinite cost, made a complete external provision, upon the ground of which “he 
‘that will” may “come” enc “take the water of life freely” (Ret, 2 117); so that God can truly say: 
What could have been dote more to my vineyard, Ubat I have not done tn it?” (IK 5:4), 


{b) To the second, we reply that the objection, if true, would equally 
hold against God's forcknowledge, The sincerity of God's general call is 
no more inconsistent with his determination that some shall be permitted to 

reject it, than it is with his foreknowledge that some will reject it. 

Petes lave ies 2:44—"Prodestination concerns only the purpose of God to 

render effectual, in particular oases, 4 call addressed to all. A general amnesty, on cer 
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tain conditions, may be offered by a soverelyn to rebellious subjects, although he knows 
that through pride or malice many will refuse to sooept it; and even though, for wie 
reasons, he should determine not to constealn thelr assent, fi 

over thelr minds wore within his power. It ts evident, from the nature 

it hax nothing to do with the secret purpose 





B. Is God’s special call irresistible? 

‘We prefer to say that this special call is efficacions,— that is, thut if ini 
libly accomplishes its purpose of leading the sinner to the acceptance of 
salvation. This implies two things: 

(a) That the operation of God is not an outward constraint mpon the hu- 
man will, but that it accords with the laws of onr mental constitation, We 
reject the term ‘irresistible,” as implying a coercion and compulsion which 
is foreign to the nature of God's working in the soul. 

Px. 0, 3—"Thy prople fer Unemsetves willingly in ibe day of thy power: in the Denim of hain toe Bi 
‘om’ of the morsinyy thon hast thé dew of thy youth" —( é, youthful recruits to thy Mlaxlant, ss 
numberiess and as bright as the morning drops of dew; Pail. 2; i (3 —*Werk et peres 
salvation with fear asd trembling ; iaeirtnghmeivemrehimame es eto lo 
I. @» the reault of God's working is our own working. ‘The Lutheran Formula of Uo- 
cord properly condemns the view that, before, in, and after conversion, the will only 
resists the Holy Ghost; for this, it declares, is the very nature of conversion, thatmtot 
non-willing, God makes willing, persons ( F. C., 00, 581, 682, 673). 


(b) That the operation of God is the originating cause of that new dis- 
position of the affections, and that new activity of the will, by which the 
sinner accepts Christ. The canse is not in the response of the will to te 
presentation of motives by God, nor in any mere coUperation of the will of 
man with the will of God, but is an almighty act of God in the will of man, 
by which its freedom to choose God ua its ond is restored and rightly exer- 
cised (John 1:12, 18). For further discussion of the subject, see, in tht 
next section, the remarks on Regeneration, with which this effleacious call is 
identical. 

John {= 12 13—"But as many as reseived him, to them gave be the right to beans chibtren of Ged. ere te tem 
that believe on his name; which were born, not of bleed, ner of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, bet af 
GA” God's saving grace and effectual calling are irresistible, not in the sense that ther 
are never resisted, but in the sense that they ane never successfully resisted. See Ap- 


arew a 25878, 618, and 6:07; Gill, Body of Divinity, 2; 123-19); Robert 
Hall, Works, 3: 7 


SKCTION I1.—THE APPLICATION OF CHRIST'S REDEMPTION 
IN ITS ACTUAL BEGINNING. 


Under this head wo treat of Union with Christ, Regeneration, Conversion 
(embracing Repentance and Faith), and Justification, Much confnsion and 
orror have arisen from conceiving these as occurring in chronological onder. 
‘The order is logical, not chronological, As it is only “in Christ” that man 
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is “a new creature” (2 Cor. 5:17) or is “justified” (Acts 13: 39), union 
with Christ logically precedes both regeneration and justification ; and yet, 
chronologically, the moment of our union with Christ is also the moment 
whon wo are regenerated and justified, So, too, regeneration and conver- 
sion are but the divine and human sides or aspects of the same fact, although 
‘epsenis at PA aah FSS eee Shee acesereee 

Gluubenslehre, 2; 024 (Syst. Doct., 4: 159), gives at this point an account of 
tue work of the Holy Spirt a ponoral ‘The Holy Spirit's work, he aays, presupposes 
the historical work of Christ. and prepares the way for Christ's return. “As the Holy 
Spirit is the principle of union between the Father and the Son, se he ts the principle of 
union between God and man. Only through the Holy Spirit doos Christ secure for him- 
self those who will love him as distinct and free personalities.” Regeneration and can~ 
Yersion are not chronologically separate. Which of the spokes of & wheel starts first? 
‘The ray of light and the ray of beat enter at the same moment, Sensation and percep~ 
tion are not separated In time, although the former is the cause of the latter, 

“ Suppose a non-elastio tube extending across the Atlantic. Suppose that the tube is 
completely filled with an incompressible fluid. ‘Thon there would be no interval of time 
between the impulee given to the fluid at this end of the tube, and the effect upon the 
fluid at the otherend.” Seo Hazard, Causation and Freedom tp Willing, 3-3, who argucs 
that cause and effect are always simultancous; else, in the intervening time, there 
would be a cause that had no effect; that is, a cause that caused nothing; What is, a cause 
that was not a ciuse. “A potential cause may exist for an unlimited period without 


Iayed; for, in that case, there would be the exercise of a sufficient power to produce the 
effect, without producing it, involving the absurdity of Ite being both sufficient and 
insufictent at the sume time, 

“A difficulty may here be suggested in regard to the flow or progress of events in 
time, if they are all simultaneous with thelr causes. ‘This difoulty cannot arise as to 
intelligent effort; for, in regard to it, periods of now-action may continually intervene; 
but ff there are series of events and material phenomena, cach of which isin turn effect 
and cause, tt may be difficult to see how any tine could elapse between tho first and 
the last of the series. . .. If, however, as I suppose, these series of events, or material 
changes, are always effected through the medium of motion, tt need not trouble us, for 
there is precisely the same difficulty in regard to our conception of the motion of matter 
from point to potnt, there being no space or length betwoon any two consecutive points, 
and yet the body in motion gets from one end of a long line to the other, and in this case 
this diffioulty just seutnalizes the other... 86, even if we cannot conecive how motion 
{avolves the tes of time, we may percelve that f Ht does wo, ftmay be w means of con 
veying events, which depend upon it, through time also,” 

Bowne, Metaphysics, 105 —""In the system, the complete ground of an event never Nes 
in any one thing, bat only in a complex of things. If @ single thing were the sufficient 
ground of an effect, the effect would co®xist with the thing, and all effects would be 
instantaneously given. Hence all events fn the system aust be viewed as the result of 
the Interaction of two or more things.” 

See A. A. Hodge, on the Ordo Salutis, in Princeton Rev. March, 1878: 94421, Dr. 
Hodge makes the order to be: (1) regeneration; (2) faith; (3) justification. The 
sinner, he says, “must have part in Christ so fur forth as to be regenerated, in ardor to 
ave part in him so fur forth as to be justified.” Union with Christ “is effected by the 
Holy Ghost in effectual calling, Of this calling the partsare two; (a) the offering of 
Christ to the sinner, externally by the gospel, and tternally by the illumination of the 
Holy Ghost; WE ob techie oe one ao Fed nd 
‘The passive reception is that whereby a spiritual principle ts ingenerated nto the hu- 
man will, whence issues the aotive reception, which is an act of faith with which repent- 
ance is conjoined." 

Ht. B. Smith, however, in his System of Christian Theology, fs more clear in the putting 


Election.” He therefore treats Union with Christ (851-697) before Hegene- 
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ration (553-080). He says Calvin defines regeneration as coming to us by particle 
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with Christ, in view of which God elects and to which God callsthe sinner, fs beras ia 
regeneration, completed in conversion, declared In Justification, and proved in munctiti- 
cation and perseverance, 


i Uxrow warn Canisr, 


‘The Scriptures declare that, through the operation of God, there is con 
tuted a union of the soul with Christ different in kind from God's natural 
and providential concarsus with all spirits, a8 well as from all anions of 
mere association or kympathy, moral Hraengiane saeco 
of life, in which the human spirit, while then most traly 
individuality and personal distinctness, is interpenetrated forsee 
the Spirit of Christ, is made inserntably but indissolubly one with him, and 
so becomes a member and partaker of that regenerated, believing, aml 
justified humanity of which he is the head. 

Dr. J. W, Alexander weil calls this doctrine of the Union of the Believer with (ir 
“tho central truth of all theology and of ull roligion.” Yet tt receives Little of formal 
recognition, either In dogmatic treatises or in common religious experiemss. Qua 
stedt, 884-012, hus devoted a section to it; A. A. Hodge gives to it » chapter, Im bis Oxt- 
Lines of Theology, 360 sy., to which we are indebted for valusble suggestions; fl. 
Sinith treats of it, not however aaa separate topic, but ander the bead of Justisieatlon 
( Systems, 531-690), 

‘Tho majority of printed systems of doctrine, however, contain no chapter ar seat 
on Union with Christ, and the majority of Christians much more frequeatly thinkot 
Christ asa Savior outside of them, than as a Savior who dwells within. "This compar 
tive nogleet of the doctrine is doubtless « reaction from the exaggerations of 5 fl" 
mysticisin, But there is great need of rescuing the doctrine from neglect. Por this¥t 
rely wholly upon Scripture, Doctrines which reason can neither discover mer sri¥® 
need larze support from the Kible. Lt is a mark of divine wisdom that the dostrine of 
tw Trinity, for example, 1860 lawoven with the whole fabric of the New Testa’ 
Hmt the rejection of the former is the virtual rejection of the latter. ‘The doctrine 
Union with Christ, in tke manner, is taught so variously and abundantly, thet to dey 
it is to deny inspiration itself. See Kahnis, Lath, Dogmattk, 3: 447-050, 


1. Scripture Representations of this Unton. 

A. Figurative teaching, Tt is illustrated : 

(a) From the union of a building and its foundation. 

Fph. £: 20-22 —" being built apon the foundation of the sposties and pruphela, Christ Jeans hamaelf oot 
corner wlons; (a whom each several building, ftly framed togweber, growvth into a holy tample i the Leeds in whem 
ya tse are builded together for » habitation af God in the Spirit”; Col. 2: 7—* buildad up is bist" —gerounded in 
Christ as our foundation ; {Px 2:4 $—"Unte whom ming, living stane, ejecad indank of may et 
‘ith God elect, precious, 70 also, a spiritual stone, ary built up spinitaal hoase"—enh Living atone kn, the 
Christian tomplo is kept in proper relation to every other, and ie made to do its part tn 
furnishing a habitation for God, only by being built upon and permanently connecter 
with Christ, the chief corner stone, Cf. Px i18; "The same which the builders rejected Ge ect 


‘the had of the corner’; Ih 28: t6—" Bebold I lay in Zien for & foundation a steak, a triad stone, a pencious torner 
stone of mure foundation : he that believeth abil! not mals haute’ 
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(6) From the union between husband and wife. 
Ram. 7: 4—"yoalso wore made dad to the law through the bedy of Christ; that ye sbould be juined to another, 


‘ven Wo hin chat was raised from the dead, that ve might bring forth fruit unte God —here unton with Christ 
is tHlustrated by the fndissoluble bond that connects husband and wife, and makes them 
Jogally and organically ono: 2Cor. 11:2" am jealous over you vith godly jealousy - for { espoused you 
to one busband, that I might prewat you as a pure virgin to Christ"; Bph. 5: 31, 32—Por this canse sball « man 
eave his father and mother, and sball cleave to bis wife; and the twain shall become one flak. Thin axystery ix great; 
‘but speale in regurd of Christ and of the church" Moyer refers vere 21 wholly to Christ, and says 
‘that Christ leaves father and mother (the right hand of God) and Is joined to the church 
as his wifo, the two constituting thenceforth one moral person, He makes the usion 
future, however,—" therefore shall a man leave his father and mother "—the consum- 
mation is at Christ's second coming. But the Fathers, as Chrysostom, Theodoret, and 
Jerome, referred {t more properly to the incarnation. 
‘Tor, 19: T—"The marriage of the Lamb is como, and bis wite hath made barvalf ruady™; 22 17 —~"‘And the Spirit 
sand the bride my, Come”; ef. In 54; 5—"'Yor thy Maker is thins huaband"; Jer, 3) 80—"Barely an « wife 
from her husband, so have ye dealt tromcberously with ma, 0 hots of Lara, wath the Lord; 
Hos, 2) 2-8—" Yor their mother hath playad the harlot" —departure from God fx adultery; the Sang of 
‘Solomon, as Jewish Interpreters have always maintained, is an allegorical poem deseribing, 
under the figure of marriage, the union bet®een Jehovah and his people: Paul only 
adopts the Old Testament figure, and applies It more precisely to the union of God with 
‘the church in Jesus Christ, 


(c) From the union between the vine and its branches, 

Jahn 15 ;1-10—"'1 am the ving, yo are the branches: He that abideth im me, and 1 in him, the name beurvih oynch 
‘fruit: for apart from me ye can do nothing" —a¥ God's natianal life isin the ving, that it may give 
life to ifs natural branches, so God's spiritual fe isin the vine, Christ, that be may give 
life to his epiritaal branches. ‘The roots of this now vine are plantod in heaven, not on 
earth; and into it the half-withered branches of the old humanity are to be grafted, 
that they may have Life diving, om. 6:5 —~"If we bare become united with him (edugvro —* grown 
towethor’— used of the man and horse in the Contaur, Xen., Cyrop..4: i: As), by the Ukenees of 
‘is death, we shall be also by the Likenoas of his resurrection"; 11: 24 —"thon wast eut ont of that which is by na- 
ture 4 wild olive tree and wast grafted contrary t nature into a good olive tree”; Gol. 2-6 7—"" Ae therefore ye 
received Christ Jems the Lord, so walk im him, rooted and builded up in im — not only grounded tn Christ 
as our foundation, but thrusting down roots into bim as the deep, rich, wll-sustaining: 
soll. ‘This union with Christ t consistent with individuatity ; for the grat brings forth 
frat after its kind, though modified by the tree Into which {t is grafted, 


(d) From the union between the members and the head of the body. 

1.Gor, 6 15,19—"Kaow yo not that your bodies are members of Christ?.,..Caow yonot that your body ia a tem- 
plo of ths Holy Ghort which ds im you, which yo have from God?" 42; 42—" Por as the body is ona, and hath many 
‘mewbers, and all the members of the body, being many, are one body ; 0 alto is Christ” —here Christ is identi~ 
fled with the church of which he is the bead; Bph. 1:2, 23—"'Tie pot all things in subjection under 
‘is feet, and rave hm to bo head over all things to the church, which is bis body, the fulnaes of bim that SUleth all in 
sll"—as the members of the human body are united to the head, the source of thelr 
activity and the power that controls their movement, so all beliovers are members of 
an invisible body whose bead is Christ. “The church is the fulness (rAjpuua) of Christ ; 
‘fs it was not good for the first man, Adam, to be aloue, no more wan it good for the 
second man, Christ (C,H. M.), Bph: 4:16, 10—"(grow up in all things inte him, whieh is the brad, even 
Christ; from whom all the body... maketh the increum of the body unto the building up of iteilf in lors”; $229, 
‘30 —"for no man ever hated bis own fash ; but nourishoth it and cherisheth it, even ax Christ also Ube church; beoansa 
ve ary members of Aix body.” 


(e) From the anion of the race with the source of its life in Adam. 
Rom. $= 12 21—" As throagh one man xin entered into tbo world, and death through xin... tbat as sin reigned 
in death, rem so might proce reign through righteousness unto elernal life throngh Jecus Christ or Lord"; 1 Gor. 18 : 
2, 5, 49—" sin Adam all din, oo also in Christ hall all be made alive... The iret man ddan Deeaane & Living seal. 
‘The last Adam became « life-giving Spirit, ,. . As wo bsve barns the imagy of the earthy, we shall also hear the image 
cof tho heavenly "—aus the whole race is one with the first man Adam, in whom it fell and 
from whom it has derived a corrupted und guilty aature, so the whole race of believers 
constitutes u now and restored humanity, whose Justified and purified nature is derived 
from Christ, the second Adam, ((f, Ga. 2; 23—" This is now bese of my bones and Seed af my Geek; sho 
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‘shall be called Woenas, becaust she was taken ost of man'’— here C. FL. ML. ‘Chat, as oman i tee 
in 


Eve out of Adam ,.... The churoh will be nearest to Christ, as Evo was to Adam.” 
cause Christ s the source of all spiritual life for bis people, he ts called, in le ¥:4 “te 
tasting Father," and it fs waldl, fn Ie 53:10, that “hs shall see bit seed” (see pagre BT). 


B, Direct statements, 


(a) The believer is said to be in Ohrist. 


‘Lost we should rogand the Ogures mentioned ubowe as merely oriental metaphors th 
fact of the believer's union with Christ is asserted fn the most direct and promlp mae 
ner. Jobo 14: 20—"ye le Hom 0 :11—"alive unto Ged ia Corist Jema™; $51" ss sendemaates 
‘Ween Chet are in Christ Jens”; 2 Cor, 6: 17—" if any man is tn Corie be in new erpatary™: Dyk 14 —"Ger 
‘usin bim before the fvandstion of th world”; 21 13—"' New in Chiat Jonas ye thas omet were tir of ards a 
the bleed of Christ" ‘Thus the beliover is tld to bo "in Cari" as the element or atmospber 
which surrounds him with tts perpetual presence and which coustitates lls vital bevathy 
in fact, this phrase “ia Carat,” always meaning “in union with Christ,” is the very key @ 
Paul's epistles, and to the whole New Testament, 


(6) Christ is enid to be in the believer. 

Join 14 20 —"T im you"; Rom. #) 9—" ye ww not in the few bet in ‘he Spirit if we be ‘that the Spink ot tel 
dwell in you, Butif any man have not the Spirit of Chri, be is none of bis" —that this Spirit of Christ ® 
‘Christ himself, {8 shown from verse 10—" And if Christ is in you, the body i dead Yeomans of di: baie 
‘Spirit in hife beenuse of righteournem” ; Gal. 2: 20—"Thave been crucified with Christ > and it is me lenge TGeIn 
‘but Christ liveth in ms —here Christ is said to be in the betlewer, and so to live ile life witte 


the believer, thnt the latter can point to this as the dominating fact of his experlett 
—it is not ¢o much bo that Hives, as it is Christ that Hives in him, 


(c) The Father and the Son dwell in the believer. 

John 14: 23—"It s man love me, he will keep my word: and my Father will love Sim, amd we will some wos bam 
and make ear abole with him", ef, 10—" Balievest thow not that I am in the Rather, amd the Paiber in met AP 
‘words that Faay unto yoo I speak not from myself: but the Paiher abiding in me doth hin works ‘= the Palber 
and the Son dwell in the bellever; for where the Son is, there always the Father sw 
be also, If the union between the believer and Christ in Jobs 14 23 4s to be Interpreted at 
‘one of mere moral influence, then the union of Christ and the Father fs jek it; ust 
also be Interpreted as a union of more moral intinence, Bph 9 {7—* that Chri may (v5 
‘your beats through faith"; 1 Subs 4: 16—" He that abidedl in love abideth in God, and God whideth im Rise” 


(@) The beliover has life by partaking of Christ, as Christ has ifeby 
partaking of the Father, 


Jon 6; 55, $6, ST —" Bow ye ea the fle of the Son of man and drink bis Mood, 7 have net Life ia poe 
vec He that watath ry flesh aud drimketh my bieok abideth in me, and Tin hime. «+ Aa She Kvn adhere == 
and I Live beeausa of the Father, 20 be that eateth soe shall ve because of me''—the eblever hus life ty a 
taking of Christ in away that may not inappropriately be compared with Christ's at 
life by partaking of the Pather. 1 or.10: 10, 17 —"The cap of bleming which wr May Sit il § 
carunion of the blood of Christ? Tho bread whick we break, in it not x commanion of the body of Chria "here tt 
is intimated that the Lord's supper seta forth, in the langunge of aymibol, the al? 
sotual participation in tho life of Christ; and the margin properly translates the wort 
cocrwria, not" communion,” Wut "participation 1 john’: 3—" sur fellowship ( movrserin) is wit & 
Totder, and with i Son demux Christ, 


(e) All believers are one in Christ, 


Hob (7: 21-29 —" What they all may be one; vem as thoa, Father, art in me, ead 1 im thew that Gey alee ay 
‘ins: thst the world mary believe thst voou didst wend moe, And he glory which thou hast givin moe have greta 
‘them ; thet ey may be ons, even as we are one) 1 in Chem, and thon in mm, thet they may be parietal inte 
all believers are ono In Christ, to whom they are severally and collectively united, a 
Christ himself is one with God. 
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(Jf) The beliover is made partaker of the divine nature, 

‘2 Fett) 4—"that Grough thee (promises) ye may beooms partalkers of the divine matare"— not by having 
the essence of your humanity changed into the essence of divinity, but by haying Christ 
Bos Sirina Ratios spudtaalls Sweliiog wits Sot indisolubly joined to, your human 
soul 


(g) Tho believer is made ono spirit with the Lord.” 


1 Our, 6:17 —'" He that is joined to the Lord is one spirit —human nature is so interpenetrated and, 
by the divine, that the two move and act as one; cf. 19—" Kaew Je nok that your bedy 

44.2 Sample of the Holy Ghost which ix in you, which ye bave frum God?” Rom, #:20—" the Spirit also halpeth oor 
infirmity: for we know not how to pray ak we ought; but the Spirit \tsolf maketh intaromsion for us with groanings 
‘which cannot be uttered ''— the Spirit is #0 near to us and so one with us, that our prayer le 
called bis, or rather, his prayer becomes ours. Weiss, in his Life of Jesus, says that, io 
the view of Sorfpture, human greatness doce not consist in a man's producing every 
thing in a natural way out of himself, but in ponsessing perfect roceptivity for God's 
greatest gift. Therefore God's Son receives the Spirit without measure; and we may 
ndd that the believer in like manner receives Christ. 


2. Nature of this Union, 


We have here to do not only with » fact of life, but with a unique rela~ 
be inadequate. Yet in many respects we know what this union is not ; in 
certain respects we can positively characterize it. 

At should not surprise us if we find it far more dificult to give a scientific definition 
of this union, than to determine the fact of its existenoe. It is a fact of life with which 
we have to deal; and the secret of life, evon in ite lowest forms, no philosopher has ever 
Fet discovered. The tiniest flower witnesses to two facts: first, that of its own relative 
independence, us an individual organism ; and secondly, that of its altimate dependence 
‘upon # life and power not its own. So every human soul has its proper powers of intel~ 
loot, wffection, and will; yet it lives, moves, and bs tts being im God (ets 17; Bt). 

Starting out from the truth of God's omnipresence, it might seem as if God's indwell- 
ing in the granite boulder was the last Lint of his union with the finite, Bat we see 
the divine intelligence and goodness drawing nearer to us, by successive stages, In Vese~ 
tadlo life, In the animal creation, and in tho moral nature of man, And yet there aro 
two stages beyond all these: first, in Christ's union with the believer: and secondly, ln 
God's union with Christ, If this union of God with the believer be only one of several 
approximations of God to his finite creation, the fact that it is, equally with the othars, 
not wholly comprehensible to reasoa, should not blind us either to its truth or to its. 
importance. 


A. Negatively. It is not : 
(a) A merely natural union, like that of God with all human spirite,—as 
held by rationalists, 


Tn our physical life we are conscious of another life within ua which is not subject to 
our wills: the beart beats involuntarily, whether we sleep or wake. But in our spirit~ 
unl life we are still more conscious of a life within our tife. Even the beathen sald: 
“Est Deus in nobis; ngitante calescimus ilo,” and the Egyptians beld to the identifica- 
‘Hon of the departed with Osiris (Renout, Hibbert Lectures, 18), But Pwul anges ws to 
Work out our aalvation, upon the very ground that “i is Ged thst werke®” in us “bod wo will 
aad to work, for bis good pleasure” (Phil 2:12 13), This life of God tn the soul is the life of 
‘Christ, 


(6) A merely moral union, or union of love and sympathy, like that 
between teacher and scholar, friend and friend,—as held by Socinians and 
Arminii 


‘There is 8 moral union between different souls: 1 Sam, 18: 1—"The wal of Jaathas ver knit 
‘With the sou! of Dsvid, and Jonathan loved him as bis own seal "-—~ here the Vulgate has: “ Anima Jona- 











an 


‘thin agylutinata Davidl." Aristotle calls friends “one soul.” So in & higher sexw, | 
Ads 4:22 the early believers are sald to have bean “ef eas burt antwsk" But im debs 7 
Christ's union with his people is distinguished from any mere union of love and 
Lad Mcatrrberty belt bela ebpa yt t tt I 
‘That the love wherewith thos lovert me may be in them, and J in them” Jogus’ alin, in the whole: 
last discourse, is to show that no mere union of love and sympathy will be 
“part from mm,” he says, “ye oan do nothing” (John 5:5), That his diselples may be 
Joined to himself ts therefore the subject of his last: 
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correctly: 
sententiam quod non Deus ipse, sed dona Del duntaxnt, in eredentitnas hatdzent.” 


(c) A union of essence, which destroys the distinct personality and seb 
sistence of either Christ or the human spirit,—as held by many of the 
mystics, 

Many of the mystics, as Schwenkfeld, Welgel, Sebastian Prank, held to an ceil 
‘union between Christ and the believer. One of be ele ppt e 5 
to another: “T am Christ Jesus, the Uving Word of God; I have redeemed thee by my 


sinioss sufferings,” We are ever to remember that the indwelling of Clarist only pute 
the believer more completely tn possession of himself, and makes hits more consciour 






with the other truth of the personality and activity of the Christian : 
tends to pantheism. 


remember that truth is always two-sided. If there Is any truth that the 
has specially pressed upon your heart, If you do not want to push itt 
ask what ts the counter-truth, and lean a little of your weight upon that; 





heresy. Heresy means selected truth; ft does not mean error? hereay and error a 
very different things. Heresy t¢ truth, but truth pushed Into undae importance, 16 ie 
isparngement of the trath apon the other side.” 


(a) A union mediated and conditioned by participation of the sire 
ments of the church,—as held by Romanists, Lutherans, and High-Churdi 
Episcopalians, 

Perhaps the most pernicious miainterpretation of the nature of this mnlon is thet 
which conceives of {t as « physical and taterial one, and which rears upor Chis beset 
fabric of a sacramental and external Christianity. It ts sufficient bore to say that thie 
union cannot be mediated by soruments, sinoe storaments presuppose It as aiseely” 
existing; both baptism and Lord's Supper are destined only for believers. Opty faite 
recelves and retains Christ; and faith is the act of the soul grasping wihet be purely 
invisible and supersensible; not the act of the bedy, submitting to Baptism or 
‘of the Sapper, 


B. Positively, it is: 


(@) An organic union,— in which we become members of Christ and par 
takers of bis humanity, 

Kant defines an onanism, as that whose parts are reciprocally means and end. The 
body is un organism ; sinoe the lime exist for the heart, and the heart forthe timts, So 
cach member of Christ's body Hives for him who ts the bead; and Christ the head equally 
lives for his members: Eph. 5: 29, 30 —"No mam ever bated bis own Geek; but mourisheth and cherubeth Oy 
‘ven as Christ ado the church ; heeause we are memibars of bis bedy.” 


(6) Avital union,—in which Christ's life becomes the dominating prim 
ciple within usa 


‘This union i a vital one, tn distinction from any union of mere juxtaposition or 
external influence. Christ does not work upon us from without, a8 one separated from 
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us, but from within, as the very heart from which the Iife-blood of our spirits flows. 
‘See Gal, 2: 20—"N in no longer | thet live, but Christ liveth in me: and that Life which I now tive in the feeb I live 
‘in faith, the faith which is ln the Son of God, who loved ma, and gave binslf up for ma”; GL Di R4—" For ye 
died, and your life is hid with Chrixt in God. Whan Chrint who ix our lifh, uball be manifested, then whall ye also with 
‘him be manifested In glory.” Christ's life Is not corrupted by the corruption of bis members, 
any more than the ray of light is defiled by the Sith with which it comes in contact, 


(ec) A spiritual union, that is, a union whose source and author is the 
Holy Spirit. 

‘By « spiritual union we mean a union not of body but of spirit—a unton, therefore, 
whioh only the Holy Spirit originates and maintalis, Rom &) 9, 10—"y¢ are not in the dawk, bot 


oa. 
cof bis. And if Christ is im you, the bodys dead boeauue of nin ; bat the Spirit is life beesnse of rightevasnes"” 
indwelling of Christ involves a continual exercise of efficient power. In fyb. 3:16, 17, 
“strungtheoed with power through hia Spirit in the inward men” is tmmodiutely followed by “that Crit 
seay dvell és your hearts throug faith" 


(@) An indissoluble union,—that is, a union which, consistently with 
Christ's promise and grace, can never be dissolved. 

Mat 28; 20—"Lo, fam with you alway, oven anto the end of the world”; John 10 : 28" they shall never perith, 
andi no one shall mnateh thom out of my hand’; Rom, 8: 35 39" Who shall separate ux from the love of Christ? 
+. ot height, nor dapth, nor any other crestare, shall be able to maparnte us from the Jove of God, which is in Christ 
Jowas oar Lard) 4 Thom 4: 14, 17—" them also that ary fallen aslanp in Sees will God bring with him .,... Than we 
‘that are alive, that are aft, shall together with tham be canpbt up in the clouds, to moet the Lord in ube air: and so wall 
‘9 over be with the Lord. 

Christ's omnipresence makes it possible for him to be united to, and to be present tn, 
each believer, as perfectly and fully as if that beliewer were the only one to receive 
‘Christ's fulness. As Christ's omnipresence makes the whele Christ present in every 
place, cach believer has the whole Christ with him, as his source of strength, purity, 
Ute; so that each may says Christ gives nll his time and wisdom and core to ue, Sueb 
# union as this hoks Overy element of instability. Onoe formed, the union Js Indissol- 
uble. 

Since there is now an uncbangeable aod divine elewent In us, our salvation depends 
‘ho longer upon our wostable wills, but opon Christ’s purpoge and power, By temporary 
‘dociension from duty, or by our causeless unbelief, we may banish Christ to the barest 
and moat remote room of tho soul's house; but he does not suffer us wholly to exelude 
him; and when we are willing to unbar the doors, be fs still there, ready to All the whole 
mansion with his light and love. 


(e) An inscrutable union,— mystical, hewever, only in the sense of sur- 
passing in its intimacy and value any other union of souls which we know, 


‘This union ts {nsorutable, indeed ; but it ts not mystical, tn the sense of being unintelll- 
gible to the Christian or beyond the reach of his experience. If we eall (e mystical at 
all, It should be only because, in the lotimacy of tts communion pd in the transform= 
ing power of Its Influence, It surpasses any other union of souls that we know, and 80 
cannot be fully deseribed or understood by earthly analogies Bph. 5: a-—"This mystery is 
groxt; bat T speak in regard of Christ and of the churoh’"; Gol. 1>27—" the richer of the glory of this mystery 
‘among tha Gentiles, which is Christ in os, the bopa of glory.” 

See Diman, Theistic Argument, 80 —" As phyaical science has brought us to the con- 
clusion that back of all the phenomena of the material untverse there ifes an invisible 
universe of forces, and tbat these forces may ultimately be reduced to one all-pervad- 
ing foros in which the unity of the physical universe consists; and as philosophy bas 
advanced the rational conjecture lena ep ep tretingliae. ger Se 
Torce; so the great Teacher holds up to us the spiritual universe as pervaded 
omnipotent life—a life which was revealed is bim as its highest manifestation, but 
which is ahared by all who by faith booome partakers of bis nature. He was Son of 
God: they too had power to become sona of God. The incarnation is wholly within 
the natural courseand tendency of things. It was prepared for, it came, in the fulness 
of times. Christ's life is not something sporadic and individual, having its source in 
the personal conviction of each disciple; it Implics @ real connection with Christ, the 
head. Behind all nature there ts one force; behind all varietics of Christian life and 






oa 
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hope of glory, at the very time that he Is sooktng only some nearer access to # 
outside of him. Trying to find a union of coperation or of sympathy, be tx ams 
Jearn that there is aleoady catablished a union with Christ tore 


looking only for silver, he finds gold. Christ und the believer have the same Efe, 7 
are not separate persons linked together by some temponiry bond of friendship. 
are united by a tie as close and indis#oluble as if the same blood ran in their veims Tet 


into a holler and happier stage of the Christian life.’ 

On the nature of this union, see H. B. Smith, System of Christian Theology. 5 
Baird, Elohim Revealed, 001; Wilberforce, Incarnation, 308-272, and New Birth of Mast 
Nature, 1-80, Per contra, se Park, Discourses, 17-198, 





3. Consequences of this Union aa reapecta the Believer. 


We have seen that Christ's union with humanity, at the incarnation, im 
volved him in all the legal liabilities of the race to which he nnited himelf, 
and enabled him so to assume the penalty of its sin as to male for all am 
‘a full satisfaction to the divine justice, and to remove all external obsteles 
to man's return to God. An internal obstacle, however, still remains —the 
evil affections and will, and the consequent guilt, of the individual sal 
This lust obstacle also Christ removes, in the case of all his pecpla iy 
uniting himself to them in a closer and more perfect manner than tht 
in which he is united to humanity at large, As Christ's union with the nee 
secures the objective reconciliation of the race to God, so Obrist's unla 
with believers secures the subjective reconciliation of believers to God. 

In Baird, Mohim Revealed, 607-610, in Owen, on Justification, obap. 8 in Boston, 
nant of Grace, chap. 2, and in Dale, Atonement, the union of the believer’ 
made to explain the bearing of our sins by Christ. Aa we have seen {o our dtscuasionttie | 
Atonement, however, this is explaining the cause by the effect, and implying that (hat 
died only for tho clect (see review of Dale, in Brit, Quer. Revi, Ape, 1970: 2226) It 
is not the anton of Christ with the believer, but the union of Christ with humanity # 
large, that explains his taking upon him bumus guilt and penalty. 


‘The consequences of union with Ohrist may be summarily stated ss fdr 
lows : 

(a) Union with Christ involves a change in the dominant affection of the 
soul. Christ's entrance into the son) makes it a new creature, in the sen 
that the ruling disposition, which before was sinful, now becomes holy 
‘This change we call Regeneration, 

‘Rom. #: 2—"' For Ge law of ths Spirit of life in Christ Jesus made me free (rows the lawaf sit and death "> SGeeSt 
17" any man ix in Obrint, be Se ow crvatmre" ( mare. —"thare in a wow creation” }; Galt = 85, 18 Mitek 
the ood pleacarw of God... Wo rwvaal Ai Son in me's Eph. Br10—M Por we sce hin 
Chri Jonas for goad works” As we derive our old nature from the first man Adam, by bist, 
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so we derive a new nature from the second man Christ, by the new birth. Union with 
Christ is the true “transfusion of blood.” “The death-struck staner, Ike the wan, 
anwmic, dying invalid, is saved by baving poured into his velns the healthier blood of 
Christ”; see Drummond, Nat. Law in the 8pir. World. God regenerates the soul by 
uniting it to Jesus Christ. 


(+) Union with Christ involyes a new exercise of the soul’s powers in ze- 
pentance and faith ; faith, indeed, is the act of the soul by which, under 
the operation of God, Christ is received. This new exercise of the soul's 
powers we call Conversion (Repentance and Faith), It ia the obverse or 


human side of Regeneration. 

pb 3: 17 "that Christ may dwoll {n your Rearts through faith”; 2 Tim, 3: 4 —" themserad writings which art 
able to make thee wise unto aabration Usrough faith which is in Christ Jeus” Faith te the soul's laying hold 
of Christ as ite only source of life, pardon, and salvation, And so we see what true 
religion Is. It is not a moral life; It Is not a determination to be religious; it isnot 
falth, if by faith we mean an external trust that somehow Christ will save us; It is 
nothing less than the life of the soul in God, through Christ bis Son, 


* (c) Union with Christ givos to the believer the legal standing and rights 
of Christ, As Christ's union with the race involves atonement, so the be- 
Hever's union with Christ involves Justification. The believer ix entitled 
to take for his own all that Christ is, and all that Christ has done ; and this 
becanse he has within him that new life of humanity which suffered in 
Christ's death and rose from the grave in Christ's resurrection,—in other 
words, becanse he is virtually one person with his Redeemer. In Christ 
the believer is prophet, priest, and king, 
Acts 15: 30-—" By him (it. : ‘in him"== tn wntor with iim) erery one that believeth is juste’; Rom, 6 
7, $—"be that bath din is Justified from ain ......ww died with Christ"; 7: 4—"dead to the law through Ube body of 
Christ"; 8 1—* no condemnation to them Ubat are in Onrist Jems"; 37— bars of God, and Joint-hairy with Christ 
1 Gor, 1; 30—" But of him yo aro in Christ Janus, who was made ute us wisdom trom od, and rightecaxness [Just 
fleation]"; 9; 2%, 28—"all things are yours, and ye are Corist's""; 6: —“ ye were jusilfed in the name uf the 
Lard Jesus Christ, and in the Spirit of our Gol; Bor. :14—"we thus Judge, that on» ied for all thereforn all 
dint”; 21 —"Ihim who Know to sin be made to be sin on our behalf; that we might bicome the rightousmaus [Justi 
‘fication] of Gel is hin “= God's JustiBed porsans, to union with Christ, 
—"T have been erucitied with Christ; and it is no longer I that ive, but Christ liveth in me” > Lathe 
1 in Bim... the pense of the glory of his grace, which be fonly Destownl ox us the Belored’™; 
vere, whan wo were dead through our trespass, quickaned ws togebar with Orit... . mada ust it with 
‘im in the Bearer plas, fn Christ Jes”; Phil. 2: 9—* that I may pan Chri and te found in im, not baring a 
righteoamnes of mine own, efea that which is of the law, Wut that which ix thrvugh faith in Obrist, the righteousness 
‘which in rom God by faith"; 2 Tim. 2- Mf —* Faithful is ube saying: For if we diod with biz, we shall alse live with 
ee Prophet: Lake t2=42—"The Holy Spirit shall tach you in that very hour what ye ought to my"; 1 Jobs 
"Ne have an soniting from the Moly One, snd ye know all things” Priest: 1 Prt, 2:5—"s bely priet- 
Se ea min ap ra ‘er, 20: 6 "they nal be priests of Go 
and of Christ"; 1 Pet. 2 :9—"a royal prienthoot* Rav. 3:B1—" le Ghat overcometh, Twill give to him 
to sit down with ma in my throne”; 5: i pectahia! tia mei er Ex Engg poe ‘Tho con- 
nection of justification and union with Christ delivers the former from the charge of 
being a mechanical and arbitrary procedure, As Jonathan Edwards has said: “The 
Justification of the believer is no other than his being admitted to communion in, oF 
participation of, this bead and surety of all believers.” 


(2) Union with Christ secures to the believer the continuously transform- 
ing, assimilating power of Christ's life,— first, for the soul; secondly, for the 
body —consecrating it in the present, and in the future mising it up in the 
likeness of Chriat’s glorified body. This continuous influence, ao far as it 
is exerted in the present life, we call Sanotiyication, the buman side or 
aspect of which is Perseverance. 

For the soul: John 1 :16—* of his fulnest we ail reonived, sad grace fer grace” —successive and in- 























to give his Mife more and more fully to the church, until it shall grow up in alll 
into him, the Head, and shall fitly express his glory to the world. 


(e) Union with Christ brings abont a fellowship of Christ with th 
believer — Christ takes part in all the lnbors, temptations, and snfferings af 
his people ; a fellowship of the believer with Christ —so that Christ's wliok 
experience on earth ia in some measure reproduced in him ; a fellowship af 
all believers with one another—furnishing a besis for the sp 
of Christ's people on earth, and for the eternal communion of heaven. 
doctrine of Union with Christ is therefore the indispensable preparation ft 
Eectesiology aud for Eschatology. > 


Fellowship of Christ with the Believer: Thil,4:13—Tean do all Shings ts him thet ermghert 
ame"; Wed, 4: 18—"For we have not high priest that cannot be touched ‘with the fooling of our iniiradtim”y fi 
{3 :9—"En all their affition bo was afficted,” 

Of the beljever with Christ: Phil, 3: 10-—"shat I may know him and she power of his pwarretin tl 
(he followship of his sufferings, Bectsing avnformed unto his death”; Gal, 8» Bh— a sey portal wid 
lacking of the afictions of Chin, in my fea for bin boy's sake, which St the churck''; 1 Tre 4: t3—*pumiend 
Christ's mferings” ‘The Christian reproduces Christ's life in miniature, and, is a tres 
lives it over ngain, Only upon the principle of union with Christ cam we expla 
the Christian instinctively applies to himself the propbectes and promises which ey 
ally and primarily were uttered with reference to Christ; “shou. wilt net inure my set aie 
Neither wilt thon suffer thine holy one to ane corruption" (P16; 10, 11), ‘This fellowship is 
the promises made to belfeving prayer: John 14 {)—'" whatwerer yo whall aa i my eal 
do"; Westoott, Bib, Com. in loco: "The meaning of the phrase [in my sam 
one with me even as Iam revealed to you, It4 two corrobatives une /is ae! end OF 
Pauline ‘in Christ’. _ 

OF all believers with one anothor: John {7 :5i—" (hat Gey all say boone"; 1 Ore ft 
‘who ary many, are gue bread, one body: for we nll partake of the one brvad”"; Eph. 2: 1 —/" create x kml of 
twain one new man, so making peace”; 1 Jobn 1; 3—" that ye also may have fellowship with ma; yes, asl sur SP 
lovsbup is with the Futber, and with hu Son, Jesus Christ "— here the word «sweat used. Pallowsadi 
with each other fs the effect and result of the fellowship of nach wah Rett 
Compare John 10: 16—" they shal! become one dock. one shepherd”: Weatcott, a | 
“The bond of fellowsh! shown to lie in the common relation to one q 
Nothing Is said of one * fold" ander the pew dispensation.” Here isa unity, | 
ternal orgunization, but of common life, Of this the visible church 
and expression. But this communion is not limited to earth—it is 
Geath : 1 Thoms, 4: 17—' so shall wo ever be with the lard”; Heb 12: ‘to the meaty 
he firstborn who are ravolled in heaven, and to God the Jndge of all aad ve the epirite of just men mails parte” =) 
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‘Rey. 21 and 2—the city of God, the new Jerusalem, Is the imaye of perfect sooloty, as 
‘well a8 of intensity and fullness of life in Cheist. 

‘The consciousness of union with Christ gives aasurance of salvation. It laa great 
stimulus to believing prayer and fend ‘aber: Tt is a duty to "know what is the hope off 
‘his calling, what the riches of the glory of his inbaritance in the saints, and what the exoseding greatuons of his power 
‘to uward who believe” ( Bph. t-18.19). Christ's command, “Abide in ms, and I in you" (Jobn 15:4), 
implics that we are both to realize and to confirm this union, by active exertion of our 
‘own wills. We are to abide In him by an entire consecration, and to let him abide in us 
‘by an appropriating faith. We are to give ourselves to Christ, and to take in return the 
‘Ohrist who gives himself to us — tn other words, we arv to believe Christ's promises and 
to wot upon them. All ain consiats in the sundering of man’s life from God, and most: 
systems of falsehood in religlon are attempts to save mun without merging his life in 
God's once more. ‘The only religion that cam save mankind is the religion that fills the 
whole heart and the whole life with God, and that alms to interpenetrate universal hu- 
manity with that same living Christ who haa already made himeelf one with the believer. . 

Weappend a few statements with rogard to this union and its consequences, from 
voted names in theology and the church. Luther; “By faith thou art so glued to 
Christ that of thee and him there becomes as it were one person, 80 that with confidence: 
thou canst say: "Iam Christ-— that t&, Christ's righteousness, victory, ete, are mine’: 
and Christ in turn can say: ‘Tam that sinner —that is, his sins, his death, efc,, are mine, 
because he clings to me and I to him, for we have been joined through faith into one 
flesh and bone.’ Calvin; “Tattribute the highest importance to the connection be= 
tween the hend and the members; to the Inbabitation of Christ in our hearts; in aword, 
to the mystical union by which we enjoy him, #0 that, being made ours, he makes us 
partakers of the blessings with which be is furnished,” Edwards: * Faith ix the soul's: 
‘active Uniting with Christ. God sees fit that, in order to ® union's being extablished 
between two intelligent active beings, there should be the mutual act of both, that each 
should receive the other as entirely joining themselves to one another.” Andrew Puller: 
“Thave no doubt that the imputation of Christ's rightcousneas presupposes a union with 
him; since there is no perceivable fitness in bestowing benefita on one for another's 
sake, where there is no union or relation between,” 

See Luther, quoted, with other references, in Thomasius, Christ! Person und Werk, 
3:25. See also Calvin, Instivutes, 1:00; Edwards, Works, 4: Lead Andrew Fuller, 


+ Tillotson, 
‘Vine, in Hulsean Lectures: Schoberlein, in Studien und Kritiken, IM ;7-40; Caird, on 
Taio with God, in Scotch Sermons, sermon 2; Godet, on the Citimate Design of Mao, 
In Princeton Rev., Nov., 1880— the design ts “God fn man, and man iu God"; Baird, 
Blohim Kevealed, 600-617 ; Upham, Divine Union, tuterior Lite, Life of Madame Guyon 
and Fénglon; A.J, Gordon, In Christ; MacDuft, In Christo. 





TL, Reoexenarios, 


Regeneration is that act of God by which the governing disposition of the 
soul is made holy, and by which, through the truth asa means, the first 
holy exercise of this disposition ian secured. 

Regeneration, or the new birth, is the divine side of that change of heart 
which, viewed from the human side, we call conversion, It is God's tum- 
ing the soul to himself, conversion being the soul's turning itself to God, of 
which God's turning it is both the accompaniment and canse. Tt will be 
observed from the above definition, that there are two aspects of regene- 
ration, in the first of which the soul is passive, in the second of which the 
soul is active. God changes the governing disposition —in this change the 
soul is simply acted upon. God secures the initial exercise of this dixposi- 
tion in view of the truth —in this change the soul itself acta, Yet these two 
parte of God's operation are simultaneous. At the same moment that he 
makes tho sou! sensitive, he poura in the light of his trath and induces the 
exercise of the holy disposition he has imparted. 
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1, Soripture Representations, 
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Yebn 8:7—"o aust bern anew"; Gal 6:15 "neither  crermdson anything. ner 


of. 
—regencration, therefore, is yet more neoussary to salvation; Bk F:2—“by: 
cof wrath, even as the rest Das 3 t= Scar ne ed eal 2 Be ee 
John 6: 44, 6 —"So wan can cums to me, exempt the Tacher which sent me Grew him 
exoupl it be given unto Bim of tha Pathar™; Jar. £8: 3 Cots Bool nage bisa os kage Se 
‘Gon exay 70 alo do good, that are aceustewad te de erik” ; 


(0) It isa change in the inmost principle of life. 

Jidhn 5 3—"Kanept » man be born anew, be cannat vow the Kingda of God"; 6 = 21— as the Pether ral Gh 
dead and quickest them, even a0 the Son quickeneds wham Ihe will; Wom ©: £1—promat yeareire xz (et 
‘alive trom the dead”; Eph. $:1—""And you id be gsieken, when ye werv dead throng your irmpesse asl et") 
(5:14 —"dwalks, thou that tempest, and aries (rom che dead, and Cprist shall shine ape than” 


{c) It isa change in tho heart, or governing disposition. 

Mat, 12: Th, 8 —" Hither make the iw good, and jt fruit good or make Ube tre garrupt, aod its fell meen; fe 
he toe is known by ite fruit... The gud man oat of his god tresiure bringrils forth quod things: apd tet 
‘xs ot of hit eel waar teingwth forth evil things"; 15 cf8—" Toe out of Ube Ivenrt came forth orl Congiis 
murders, aduitaries, fornications, thafts false witnam, railings”; deta 16: 14—“And a certace wanes sxmad init 
+++, heard uns whois heart the Lord opannd, to gite heed snto the things which wore spake by Pal"; Rat 6:0— 
‘But thanks be to Ged, that whervas ye were the servants of tin ye became obedient trum the heart to that fen d 
aching Wherwunto ye were delivered’; 10: 20—" with the beart man believes unto righteenanem™: of. Oil 
—" create in me a clean heart, 0 God aad renew a right spirit within me"; Jee, 31; 33—*3 will pot ey lawl bet 
Anward parts, and io their boarts will I write it”; Ee 11: 19—And I will give them ome beers, and [wil pei 
spirit within you; and 1 will tke the staay oars ont of their ah, and will give them a heart ef tsk” 


(@) Tt isa change in the moral relations of the soul. 

Byb. 2:5 —"when we were dead through our trespass, quickened us together with Christ; (niiup 
Da reared in twit of your ad, el pt es nab Gon ba a ae ngtesce of 
balinow of woth”; OL 1113—"*who dalivared as oat of the power of darkness, and tranulated ws inte ie Eaglet 
-of the San of his love,” 


(e) Tt is a change wrought in connection with the use of truth = # 
means. 


Jaman ts 18—"OF his own will he bronght as forth by the wand of truth ”—hore im connection with ht 
special agency of God (not of mere natural law) the truth is spoken of as 6 meu 
1 Pot 1; 23—"“having bern begotten again, not of carruptible wed, bat of perio total 
which lieth and abideth”; 2 Pet t:4—"'his proces and exceeding craat promises; that carmgh ther 
‘evome yartakers of the divine mature” fet "inaa ae bel ous at ROA 
‘hammer that breaketh the rock in piss?” John $5 13—MAlroady ye are clean bawsase of hs wend wish {et 
spoken unto you"; Eph. 6: 17—"the sword of the Spirit, which i the word of God": Mab, 4: St" Terie wat 
cof God is living, and active, and sharper thas any twoelged sword, and piercing even to che dividing a watt 
‘spirit, of both joints and marrow, end quick to discern the thoughts and istents of tbe haart"; 1 Pet 8: —"alel 
you out of darkness into his marvellous light” 














(f) Tt is an instantaneous change, 

John § < 24 — “Ms at ines my wed andre Nm Sa oth as al 
‘ment, but bath passed oat of dosth into Tife”; cf Mat 6=24—"Ko man ean serve two mates; for wliher be 0 
Iuate Use dn, and Jere tbe other or olse ho will old Wo wah, and dopa othe” 


(g) Itisa change secretly wrought, inscrutable, and known only in i 
results, 


Joba 9: B—" The wind blowelh wher it Linteth, and Ubou hearest the voice thereol bat knowest tot whenan It tmsth 
‘sad whither it qweth: so is every one that is born of the Spirit"; ef, Phil 2: 12 18" Week xt peer on arate 
with fear and trembling ; for Mt God whieh workoth in you both ta will and So work, fer is geal pleasure” pam 
1/10 —" Wherefore, brethren, give tho more ditigence to make your calling and Meetion tara” 
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(A) Tt is a change wrought by God. 

Jobo 4:13 —" which were borm, not of blowd, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of mam, but of God” ; 
3: 5—"TExovpt a man be burn of waler and the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of Gad"; pb 1; 19,20 

"the exnending gretone of his power to os-ward who believe, according to that working of the strength of his might 
‘whish be wrenght in Obriat, sus. Ml rm ds ls ot 0 od Da hry 
places; 2: 10—"For we are bis workmanship, ervated in Christ Jemus fur good ‘God afore prepared that 
‘wo should walk in them"; 1 Poy 1: 3—M*Iemed be ths God and Father ef onr be Deraplanarnrd 
(Freat mercy begat us again unto a living bope by the resurrectio of Jesus Uhriet from the dead”; ef 1 Ose. 9:47 
=" planted, Apolion watered; bat God. geve the increase, So them neither i he that planth anything, neither he that 
‘watereth; but God thas giveth the inerman” 


(i) It is a change accomplished through the union of the soul with 
Christ. 

om, B2—" For the Law of the Spirit of lit in Ohist Jems malls me few from ibe law of ala asd death ”; 2 Oar 
5:47 —WIE any man is in Christ, he in» new orestare"* (marg.: “there is a new creation’); Gal 1: 15 16—"Tt 
‘was the good plaararo of God... Uo reveal his Son to me“; Bph. 2 10—"For we are his workmanship, created in 
Christ Jemn for good works” On the Scriptural representations, see EB, D, Grif, Divine Bit. 
-olency, 117-104; Hf. B. Smith, System of Theology, 553-040 —" Regeneration involves union 
with Christ, and nota change of heart without relation to him," 


2, Neceasity of Regeneration, \ 


‘That all mon withont exception neod to be changed in moral character, is 
manifest, not only from Scripture passages already cited, but from the 
following rational considerations : 

(a) Holiness, or conformity to the fandamental moral attribute of God, 
is the indispensable condition of securing the divine favor, of attaining 
peace of conscience, and of preparing the soul for the associations and em- 
ployments of the blest. 


(8) The condition of universal humanity as by nature depraved, and, 
when arrived at moral consciousness, aa guilty of actual transgression, is 
procisely the opposite of that holiness without which the soul cannot exist 
in normal relation to God, to self, or to holy beings. 

(ec) Aradical internal change is therefore requisite in every human sonl 
—n change in that which constitutes its character. Holiness cannot be at~ 
tained, as the pantheiat claims, by a merely natural growth or development, 
since man’s natural tendencies are wholly in the direction of selfishness. 
‘There must be a reversal of his inmost dispositions and principles of action, 
if he is to neo the kingdom of God, 

Martensen, Christian Ethie: “When Kant treats of the radical evil of human 
nature, he makes the remarkuble etatement that, if a good will fs to-appeur in us, this 


cannot happen through & partial improvement, nor through any reform, but only 
through @ revolution, a total overturn within us that is to be compared to anew crea- 


fruit. But human nature is a damaged seed, and what comes of It will bo aborted and 
stunted like itsulf, The doctrine of mere development denies God's holiness, man"s sin, 
the need of Christ, the necessity of ntonement, the work of the Holy Spirit, the justice 
of penalty, 

Men's good deeds and reformations may be illustrated by eddies in a stream whose 


rapid than 
“ever learning, and never able W come ts the knowledge of the rath” (2 fim. 3:7). 
29 
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‘The greatest minds feel, at least at times, their noed of help from above. Althosy 
‘lowes soma tha fore: "ressceration’ tb age, What Wat ese ail eeeaaaie 
Jot he recognizes man's dependence upon God; “Nemo vir magnus, sine aliquo divioe 
Seneca: “ Ronus vir sine filo nemo est.” Aristotle: “Wick 
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ness porverts 


2 “Who 

bread in sorrow ate, Who ne‘er the mournful midnight hours ‘Weeping upon his te 
has mate, He knows you not, ye heavenly Powers” 7 

Joho Stuart Mill (see Autobiography, 18-2) knew that the feeling of Interest 
others’ welfare would make him happy — but the knowledge of this fuct did net: 
him the feeling. ‘The “enthusiasm of bumanity— unselfish love, of whic’ we restr 
“Booe Homo,” is ewxy to talk about; but how to produce ft— that is the quetie 
Drummond, Natural Law in the Spiritual World, 61-44—" There ts no ablogenests In the 
‘spiritual, more than ia the natural, world. Can the stone grow more and mory lirine 
until it enters the organic world? No, Christianity is a new life — it ts Curtst in son” 
As natural life comes to us mediately, through Adam, so spiritual Life comes to tas sont 
ately, through Christ. Seo Bushnell, Nature and the Supernatural, 24-210: Andere 
Regeneration, 51-88; B. Tylor, Memolr and Lectures, 340-354, 


3. The Efficient Cause of Regeneration. 


Three views only need be considered,—all others are modifications of 
these, The first view puts the efficient cause of regeneration in the lam 
will ; the second, in the truth considered as a system of motives ; the thinl, 
in the immediate agency of the Holy Spirit, 

John Stuart Mill regurded cause ms embrucing all the antecedents to an event, Hamrt 
‘Man a Creative First Cause, 12-15, shows that, as at any given instant the whole past 
everywhere the same, the effects must, upon this view, aback instant be everywhere ter 
and the same, “The theory that, of every succemtve event, the read cause Is the whelt 
of the antecedents, docs not distinguish between the pussire conditions acted upoa set 
‘changed, and the active agencies which act upon and change them; does not distinguit 
what produces, from what merely precedes, change. 

We prefer the definition given by Porter, Human Intellect, 608 Cause is “the mot 
conspicuous and prominent of the agenctes, or conditions, that prodwee & resalt™; oF 
that of Dr, Mark Hopkins: "Any exertion or manifestation of enengy that prodice & 
change i# & cause, and nothing else Is. We must distinguish cmase from oom ir 
material, Cwuse is not to be defined as ‘everything without which tie effect caulé m= 
be realized." Better still, perhaps, may we say, that eflicient cxuse & the compeliit 
producing power by which the effvct ts socured. Not the light, but the photographer, ® 
the cause of the pleture: Hight Is but the photographer's servant. So the "weit et 
fs the “sword of the Spirit” (Fph. 6:17); the Spirit uses the word as his instrument; batthe 
Spirit himeelf is the cause of regeneration, 


A. The human will, as the efficient cause of regeneration. 

This view takes two forms, according as the will is regarded na acting 
apart from, or in conjunction with, special influences of the truth applisl 
by God. Pelagians hold the former ; Arminians the latter, 

(a) To tho Pelagian viow, that regeneration is solely the act of man, aul 
is identical with self-reformation, we object that the sinner's depravity, sint® 
it consists in a fixed state of the affections which determines the setilel 
charneter of the volitions, amounts to a mond inability, Withont a roneml 
of the affections from which all moral action springs, man will not choose 
holiness nor accept salvation. 

Mun’s volitions are practically the shadow of his affections. Tt in as useless to oe 
@ man’s yolitions separating themscives from his bride epee no 
‘God, a8 it is to think of man’s shadow separating itself from him, and cate tie 


opposite direction to that in which he is going. Man's affections, to be 34 
are like horses that have thrown off the charioteer and are running wi 
a new band to direct them, Th Aisease, we must be helped by a yavlolan, We do net 
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stop a locomotive engine by applying force to the wheels, but by reversing the lever. 
80 the change in man must be, not In the transient volitions, but in the deeper springs 
of action the fundamental beat of the affections and will, See Henslow, Evolution, 14. 

(6) To the Arminian view, that regeneration is the act of man, cofipernt- 
pe teargciteelictey sMebedirat deat a pcr cara Keane el 
‘we object that no beginning of holiness is in thin way conceivable. For, so 
Yong as man's selfish ‘sad ‘perrereo affvollona’are’sinchariged no cliosabae 
God is possible but such as proceeds from supreme desire for one’s own in- 
terest and happiness. Bnt the man thus supremely bent on self-gratification 
cannot see in God, or his service, anything productive of happiness ; or, if he 
could see in them anything of advantage, his choice of God and his service 
from such a motive would not be a holy choice, and therefore could not be 
a beginning of holiness. 

Dorner says: Melancthon held at first that “ the Spirit of God is the primary, and the 
rar of Geek te looters foxtrot Spaces Gear PecaNcat PEIN A Kits 
will allows thelr action and freely yields to it." Later, he held that “conversion Is the 
result of the combined action (copulatio) of three causes, the truth of God, the Holy 
Spirit, and the will of man." This synergistic view In his last years involved the theo- 
fogian of the German Reformntion in serious trouble, Luthardt: “He made a facultax 
out of a mere capacitas.” Dorner mys aintia: “Man's causality ts not to be cotirdinated 
with that of God, however small the influence ascribed to it, It tsa purely receptive, 
nota productive, agency. The opposite is the fundamental Romanist error,’ Self-love 
will never Induce a man to give up self-love. Selfishness will not throttle and cast out 
selfishness. “Such ® choice from # selfish motive would be unholy, when judged by 
God's standard, It is absurd to make salvation dopend upon the exercise of a wholly 
unspiritual power"; see Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2 : 716-720 (Syst. Doct., 4=179-183). On 
the Arminian view, seo Bib, Sac., 19:25, 208. For modification of this view, see N. W. 
‘Taylor, Revealed Theology, 990-406, and in Christian Spectator for 1820. 

Dr. Taylor, of New Haven, maintained thut, antecedently to regeneration, the slyis?r 
principle is suspended in the sinner’s heart, and that then, prompted by self-lave, he uses 
‘the means of regeneration from motives that are neither sinful nor holy, He bolds that 
all men, suints and sinners, have their own happiness for thelr ultimate end. Regencrn- 
tion involves no change in this principle or motive, but only a change in the governing 
purpose to seek this happiness in God rather than in the world, Dr, Taylor said that 
tan could turn to God, whatever the Spirit did or did not do. He could turn to God if 
he would; but he could also turn to God if he would n't. In other words, he maintained 
the power of contrary choice, while yet affirming the certainty that, without the Holy 
‘Spirit's influences, man would always cboose wrongly, These doctrincs caused a di- 
vision in the Congregational body. Those who apposed ‘Taylor withdrew their support 
frou: New Havon, and foundod the East Windsor Seminary in 154. 

The chief opponent of Dr. Taylor was Dr. Bennett Tyler. He replied to Dr. Taylor 
that moral charncter has its scat, not In the purpose, but In the affections back of the 
purpose. Otherwise every Christian must be in # state of sinless perfection, for his 
xoverning purpose is to serve God. Tut we know that there are affections and desires 
not under control of this purpose—dispositions not in conformity with the predomi- 
nant disposition, How, Dr. Tyler asked, can a sinner, completely selfish, from a selfish 
motive, resolve not Co be selflah, and so suspend his selfishness? “ Antecedently to re~ 
generation, there can be no suspension of the selfish principle. Tt is said that, in sus 
pending {t, the sinner ss actunted by solf-love, But is it possible that the sinner, while 
destitute of love to God and every particle of genuine benevolence, should love hineelf 
at all and not love himself supremely? He loves nothing more than self. He does not 
regan God or the universe, except as they tend to promote bis ultimate end, bis own 
happiness No sinner ever suspended this selfishness until subdued by divine grace. 
We cannot become regenerate by preferring God to the world, merely from regard to 
ourown Interest. There isno necessity of the Holy Spirit to renew tho heart, if self-love 
prompts inen to taro from the world to God, On the view thus combatted, depravity: 
consists simply in ignorance, All men need is enlightenment as to the best means of 
of seouring thelr own happiness. Regeneration by the Holy Spirit is, therefore, not 
necessary." See Bennett Tyler, Memoir and Lectures, 316-281, esp. S24, 370, 871; Letters 
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on the New England Theology, 21-72, 169-163, Seo also Review of Taylor and Fitch, by 
&. D, Griffin, Divine Effictenoy, IH. 


B. The truth, as the efficient canse of regeneration. 


According to this view, the trath as a system of motives is the direct and 
immediate cause of the change from unholiness to holiness. ‘This view is 
objectionable for two reasons : 

(a) It erroneously regards motives as wholly external to the mind that is 
influenced by them. This is to conceive of them ns mechanically constrain- 


It is the sonl's affections which render certain suggestions attractive and 
others repugnant to us. In brief, the heart makes the motive, 


(6) Only as trath is loved, therefore, can it be a motive to holiness, But 
we have sean that the aversion of the sinner to God is such that the trath 
is hated instead of loved, and a thing that is hated, is hated more intensely, 
the more distinctly it is seen. Hence no mere power of the trath can be 

as the efficient cause of regeneration, The contrary view implies 
that it is not the truth which the sinner hates, but rather some element of 
error which is mingled with it, 

Lyman Beecher and Charles G. Finney held this view. The influence of the Holy 
‘Spirit differs from that of the preacher only in degree—Doth use only moral suaslon; 
both do nothing more than to present the truth; both work upon the soul from with- 
out. “ Were I as eloquent as the Holy Ghost, I could convert sinners as well as he,” meld 
4 popular preacher of this school (see Bennett Tyler, Letters on N. B. Theology, WIT) }. 
On this view, it would be absurd to pray God to regenerate, for that is more than he ean 
do regeneration ls simply the effect of truth. 

Miley, in Moth, Quar, July, 1881: 434-4, holds that “the will cannot rationally act 
without motive, but that it has always power to suspend action, or defer it, for the pure 
pose of rational examination of the motive or end, and to consider the opposite motive 
or end. Putting the old end or motive out of view will temporarily break ite power, 
and the new truth considered will furnish motive for right action. Thus, by usiag our 
faculty of suspending chaico, and of fixing attention, we can realize the permanent olf 
sibility of the good and cboose ft against the evil. This ts, however, not the realization 
of new spiritaal life in regeneration, but the election of its attainment, Power to do 
this suspending is of grace (grace, however, given equally to all}. Without this power, 
Life would be « spontaneous and irresponsible development of evil” 

The view of Miley, thus substantially given, resembles that of Dr. Taylor, upon which 
we havealready commented; but, unlike that, it makes trath iteclf, apart from the affoo- 
tions, a determining agency in the change from sin to holiness. Our one reply is that, 
without « change in the affeotions, the trath oan neither be known nor obeyed, Beeling 
cunnot be the means of being born agnin, for one must first be born agwin In order to 
see tho kingdom of God (eh 93). The mind will not choose God, until God appears to 
be the greatest good. 

‘Edwards, quoted by Griffin, Divine Efficiency, 1¢—" Let the sinner apply his rational 
powers to the contemplation of divine things, and let his belief be speculatively correct; 
still he ts in such a state that those objects of contemplation will excite in him no holy 
affections” ‘The Scriptures deciare (Rom $:7) that "the mind of the fink is amity" —not 
against some error or mistaken notion of God—Dbut “is «mmity against God.” It i God's 
boliness, mandatory and punitive, that is bated. A clearer view of that holiness will 
only increase the hatred. A woman's hatred of spiders will never be changed to love by 
bringing them close to ber. Magnifying them with a compound oxy-hydrogen micro- 
scope will not help the matter. Tyler: “AU the light of the Inst day will not subdue 
‘the sinner’s heart.” The mere presence of God, and seeing God face to face, will be hell 
to him, If bis hatred be not fret cbanged to love. See B. D. Griffin, Divine Biiciency, 
104-116, 35-221; and Review of Grifin, by 8, B. Mason, Truth Unfolded, 350-407. 
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©. The immediate agency of the Holy Spirit, as the efficient cause of 
regeneration, 


In ascribing to the Holy Spirit the authorship of regeneration, we do not 
affirm that the divine Spirit accomplishes his work without any accompany- 
ing instramentality, We simply assert that the power which regenerates 
is the power of God, and that althongh conjoined with the use of means, 
there is a direct operation of this power upon the sinner's heart which 
changes its moral character, We add two remarks by way of further 
explanation ; 

(a) The Scriptural assertions of the indwelling of the Holy Spirit and of 
his mighty power in the soul forbid us to regard the divine Spirit in re- 
generation as coming in contact, not with the soul, but only with the trath. 
Since truth is simply what is, there can be no change wrought in the truth, 
The phrases, ‘‘to energize the truth,” ‘to intensify the trath,” “to il- 
luminate the trath,” have no proper meaning ; since even God cannot make 
the truth more true. If any change is wrought, it must be wrought, not in 
the truth, but in the soul. 

‘Tho maxim, * Truth ts mighty and will prevail,” is very untruc, if God be left out of 
the account. ‘Truth without God is an abstraction, and nota power: It is a mere in~ 
strument, useless without am agent, “The eword of the Spirit, which ix the word of God” ( Ryh. 6 12), 
must be wielded by the Holy Spirit himself, And the Moly Spirit comes in contact, not 
simply with the instrament, but with the soul, ‘To all moral, and especially to all retig- 
fous truth, there fan Inward unsuscepUbility, arising from the perversity of the affec- 
tions and the will, This blindness and hardness of heart must be removed, before the 
soul can perceive or be moved by the truth. Hence the Spirit must deal direatly with 
the soul. Denovan: “Our natural hearts are hearts of atone. The word of God Is good 
seed sown om the hard, trodden, macadamizd highway, which the horses of passlon, 
the asses of self-will, the wagons of imagioury treasure, have made impenetrable, Only 
the Holy Spirit can soften and pulverize this sotl."* 

‘The Paalmist prays: “Incline my beart anto thy tmtimonim” (Pe i136), while of Lydia it is 
suid ; “Whove heart the Lord opened, lo give heed nto the things which were spaken by Paul” (Arts 16:14), We 
may sy of the Holy Spirit: “He freezes and then melts the soil, He breaks the hard, 
cold stone, Kills out the rooted weeds #0 vile All this he docs alone; And every 
virtue we pomess, And every victory won, And every thought of holiness, Are his, and 
his alone.” Hence, in Pa 90:16 47, the Psalmist anys, feat: “Let thiy work appear unto thy serr- 
sale"; then “etablish thou the work of our haps upon us"—God's work Is first to appear—then 
‘man’s work, which is God's work carried out by human instruments. At Jericho, the 
force was not applied to the ram's horns, but to the walls, When Jesus healed the blind 
man, bis power was applied, not to the spittle, but to the eyes The impression is pre~ 
pared, not by heating the seal, but by softening the wax. So God's poweracta, not upon 
the truth, but upon the saner, 


(6) Even if trath could be energized, intensifled, illuminated, there 
would still be needed # change in the moral disposition, before the soul 
could recognize ita beauty or be affected by it. No mere increase of light 
can enable a blind man to see; the disease of the eye must first be cured 
before external objects are visible. So God's work in regeneration must be 
performed within the soul itself, Over and above all influence of the truth, 
there must be a direct influence of the Holy Spirit upon the heart. Al- 
though wrought in conjunction with the presentation of truth to the intel- 
leet, regeneration differs from moral suasion in being an immediate act of 
God. 


Tels false to say that soul can come in contact with soul ooly through the Influence of 
truth. In the intercourse of deur friends, or In the discourse of the orator, Chere Is 
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mind-reading, 
‘those be accepted or not, Je still is true that God has not made the human soul #0. 
it is inaccessible to hiinself, The a nicne it Got ben. Rade hs bn a Se 


initial 

God's work of regeneration ~the truth it usod ax a means. Henoe, perhaps, In 

‘we read: “Of hin own will he brought us forth by the word of trah dantead of “he begat us by thie 
word of truth" —tho reference being to the secondary, not to the primary, feature of 
regeneration, The advocates of the opposite view — Mie ves Cat oer 
Pe Se eee ers irene oe tee Le vue ee ot ee 
‘fluence — very naturally deny the mystical union of the soul with 

Seed ta kena ah os tal antennas joes Wee 
he “will oonviet the world in respect of sin "—to show that God regenerates by applying truth 
to mon’s minds, #0 far na to convince them, by fair and aufticiont arguments, that Ebey 
are sinners, 

For the view that truth Is “energized” or “intensified” by the Holy Spirit, see 
Phelps, New Birth, 61, 121; Walker, Philosophy of Plan of Salvation, chap. 38. (eps. 
eae Marrella apne sheen gel B. D. Grin, Divine Efficiency, 7-16; Ander- 

im, Regeneration, 123-168; Works, 2: 47-607; Chalmers, Lectures on Romans, — 
male Payne, Divine a loot. 23: 983-267; Hodye, 8yst. Theol. 823-37, 406- 
485. On the whole subject of the Efficient Cause of Regeneration, sce Hopkins, Works, 
1:454: Dwight, Theology, 2:418-49; John Owen, Works, $5 282-20, 360-088; Robert 
‘Hall, Sermon on the Cause, Agent, and Purpose of Regeneration. - 


4& = The Instrumentatity used in Regeneration. 


A seupsias Sala ded vegsecsthc la aboonay abcd asthe te eee 
mentality of baptiam. With them the standards of the English Church, 
and most Lutherans and Disciples ( Campbellites), agree, To this view we 
urge the following objections : 

(a) Tho Scriptures represent baptiam to be not the means but only the 

regeneration. 


being regenerated— were baptized (Acts 8:12). Not external baptism, 
but the conscientious turning of the soul to God which 

saves us (1 Pet, 8: 21—awveudgoews dyaiic éxendtqa), Texte like John 3:6, 
Acts 2:88, Col. 2: 12, Tit, 3: 5, are to be explained upon the principle that 


and either side or aspect might therefore be described in terms derived 
from the other. 
(6) Upon this view, there is a striking incongruity between the nature of — 
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salvation, and is more consistent with a materialistic than with a spiritual 
philosophy. 


ets 8 $2 —* whan they Daleved Philip prnching peo lings cancerning the inglom of Gol and the sain of Jn 
arin, Gry were bapand "5 1 PB: 21—" which also after trveLkenem doth ow axe you, ves baptist 
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‘patting away of the filth of the flesh, but the interrogation [ marg.— ‘inquiry’, ‘appeal") of s good conscience toward 
Ged” = the Inquiry of the sou! after God, the conscientious turning of the soul to God. 
Plumptre, however, makes dmparmaa a forensic term, equivalent to “éxaniination,” 
and including both question and answer, Tt means, then, the open answer of allegiance 
to Christ, given by the new convert to the constituted officers of the church. “That 
which ls of the exsence of the saving power of baptism is the confession and the profes- 
sion which precede ft, If this comes Tron # consclonce that really ronounces sin and 
believes on Christ, then baptism, as the channel through which the gruce of the new 
birth is conveyed and the convert admitted into the church of Christ, "saves us,” but. 
‘not otherwise." We may adopt this statement from Plumptro's Commentary, with the 
alteration of the word “conveyed” into “symbolized” or “ manifested.” Plumptre's 
interpretation [s, as he seems to admit, in its obvious meaning Inconsistent with Infant 
baptism ; to us it seems equally inconsistent with any doctrine of baptismal regenora- 
tion. 
On Jobo 9; $—"Bacept 4 man be born of water and the Spirit, be eaunet eater Into the Ringdom of God; Acts 
2: 35—"Repont ye, and be baptised every eae of you 1a the name of Jevus Christ unto the rvminion of your eina™ : 
Gol. 2: A2—" buried with Dim fm baptism, wherein ye were alao raised with him through faith"; Ti. 3: 5—" saved 
‘Us, through tho washing of rrpenertion and removing of the Holy Ghost" —oo exposition under the bead 
of Baptism. Hero we nved only say that, if baptism be the instrument of regone- 
ration, it is difficult to see how the patriarchs, or the penitent thief, could have been 
regenerated. 


B. The Scriptural view is that regeneration, so far as it secures an 
activity of man, is accomplished through the instrumentality of the truth. 
Although the Holy Spirit does not in any way illuminate the trath, he does 
illuminate the mind, 0 that it can perceive the trath. In conjunction with 
the change of man’s inner disposition, there is an appeal to man's rational 
nature through the truth. Two inferences may be drawn : 

(a) Man is not wholly passive at the time of his regeneration. He in 
passive only with respect to the change of his ruling disposition. With 
respect to the exercise of this disposition, he is active. Although the effl- 
cient power which secures this exercise of the new disposition is the power 
of God, yet man is not therefore unconscious, nor is he a mere machine 
worked by God's fingers. On the other hand, his whole moral nature under 
God's working is alive and active. We reject the “exercise-system,” which 
regards God as the direct author of all man’s thoughts, feelings, and voli- 
tions, not only in its general tenor, but in its special application to regene- 
tation. 

(4) The activity of man’s mind in regeneration is activity in view of the 
truth. God secures the initial exercise of the new disposition which he has 
wrought in man’s heart in connection with the use of trath as a means. 
Here we perceive the link between the efficiency of God and the activity of 
man, Only as the sinner’s mind is brought into contact with the trath, does 
God complete his regenerating work. And as the change of inward dispo- 
sition and the initial exercise of it are never, so far as we know, separated 
by any interval of time, we can say, in general, that Christian work is wuc- 
cessful only as it commends the truth to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God (2 Cor, 4:2). 

‘In Byt. 1217, 18 there t8 recognized the divine lumtination af the mind to behold the 
‘truth —"may give unto you s spirit of wisdom and revelation im the knowledge af him; having the eyes of your 
‘beart anlightamed that yo may know what is the hope of his ailing.” On truth as a means of regenera 
tion, see Hovey, Outlines, 1%, who quotes Cunningham, Historical Theology, 1; 61T 
—" Regeneration may be taken in limited sense as including only the first {mpartation 
of spiritual life.....or it may be taken in a wider sense as comprebending the whole 
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of that process by which be is remewed or made over again in the whole man nfter| 


assert that it is tied to the word of God absolutely.” We prefer to say that, if tnfants 
are Fregenorsted, they also are regenerated in conjunction with some inflacace of tre 
‘upon the mind, dim as the recognition of ft may be, Otherwise we breaks the Scriptant 
connection between regeneration and conrenion, and open the way for faith ins pay 
cal, magical, sacramental salvation. Squier, Autoblog... 388, says well, Of Bhp theary of 
regeneration which makes man purely passive, that It bas a 


sion of the fortuitous presence neutralizes his ongagedness. 

ence on the Spirit extracts all vitality from the pulpit: and sense of rewponsibility from 
the hearer, and makes preaching an opus operatum, Uke the baptismal regeneration of 
the formalist.” 

Squier goes to the opposite extreme of regarding the truth alone as the cause of 
regeneration. His words are none the Joss a valuable protest uguinet the vlew tht 
regeneration is so éntirely due to God that tn no part of it fs man active. Tt was wiltt 
better view that Luther cried: “O that we migbt multiply Mving books, thal i 
preachers!” And the preacher & successful only as he possesses and unfolds the truth 
Jobn took the little book from the Covenant-angel's hand and ate tt (Ren Wt), 8 
he who is to preach God's truth must feed upon It, until it has become bis own, Forth ] 
Kxercis-ayxtem, we Emmons, Works, 42380411; Hnagenbach, Hist. Doct. £243, | 


5, The Nature of the Change wrought in Regeneration. 


A. Tt is a change in which the governing disposition is made holf- 
‘This implies that : 

(a) Tt is not a change in the substance of either body or soul. Regent 
ration is nota physical change. There is no physical seed or germ ix 
in man’s nature. Regencration does not add to, or subtract from, the pum=— 
ber of man's intellectual, emotional, or voluntary faculties, But regene— 
ration is the giving of a new direction or tendency to powers of 
which man possessed before. Man had the faculty of love before, bat bie? 
love was supremely set on self. Th regeneration the direction of that faculty” 
is changed, and his love is now set supremely upon God. 

Byh. 2: 10" created in Ohriet Jeeus for geod works" —does not imply bat the old soul fs anni 
hilated, and a new soul created, ‘The "old mn" which ts “erucii” (Rem. 6s) mind pale 
away" (fph. 4) 2) is simply the sinful bent of the affections and will, Whon this dimeo— 
tion of the dispositions is chanxed, and becomes boly, we can call the obange A new 
birth of the old nature, because the same faculties that acted before are acting HOW, be 
only difference being that now these fucuitics are set toward God and purity. OF, ce 


garding the change from another point of view, we inay speak of man as baying a 
“new nature," as" recreated,” as belng a" new creature,’ because this direction of the 








‘The new life is rather a new direction and activity of our own aifections and will, 
foeriotebremes oboe opp roma eas Sere UN EN a 


‘hey may have Lf and may hove i abundant.” 

‘We must therefore take with a grain of allowance the generally excellent words of 
Gordon, Twofold Life, %—" Regeneration is the communication of the divine nature 
to mnn by the operation of the Holy Spict through the word” (21:41. As Chel 


forth 

‘So, too, we would criticize the doctrine of Drummond, Nat. Law in the Spir, World: 
“People forget the persistence of force. Instead of transforming energy, they try to 
create it. We must either depend on environment, or be self-sufficient. ‘The ‘ennot bear 
fruit of (welt (Joba 15:4) isthe ‘sano of natural law. Natural fruit flourishes with afr and 
sunshine, ‘The difference between the Christian and the non-Christian is the difference 
between the organic and the inorganic, The Christian has all the characteristics of life: 
mesimilation, waste, reproduction, spontaneous action,” See criticism of Drummond, 
by eaten atopy mart) ‘L8-125-—"" As in resurrection there is a physical conneo- 

tion with the old body, so in regeneration there is a natural connection with the old 
soul.” Also, Brit, Quar., July, 18, art.: Evolution Viewed in Relation to Theology — 
“The regenerating agency of the Spirit of God is symbolized, not by the vitalization of 
dead matter, but by the agency of the organizing intelligence which guides the evolu 
tion of living beings.” 


(6) Regeneration involves an enlightenment of the understanding and a 
rectification of the volitions. But it seems most consonant with Scripture 
and with a correct psychology to regard these changes as immediate and 
necessary consequences of the change of disposition already mentioned, 
rather than as the primary and central facts in regeneration. The taste for 
trath logically precedes perception of the truth, and love for God logically 
precedes obedience to God ; indeed, without love no obedience is possible, 
Reverso the lever of affection, and this moral locomotive, without further 
change, will move away from sin, and toward trath and God, 

‘Texts which seem to imply that a right taste, disposition, affection, logically precedes 
both knowledge of God and obedience to God, are the following: Ps 4: 8—"0 taste and sow 
19 : 36 —'"Incline my heart unto thy testimonies” ; Jer. 24 :7—"I will give them a Raat 
S—"'Blewd are the pare in heart: for they shall soe Gol; John 7: 17 —"If «ny maw 
‘willoth 10 do bis will, be sball know of the teaching, whether it be of Ged"; Aetei6s!4—Of Lydia it is sald: 
Woot heat the Lard opened. ove band unto the things which ware spiten by Paul”; Eph. 1: 18—"bering the 

of your bear 
Tr eee eet i ie essed Mis, G Aum pea io Seu Some ben Ga 
ven to tem that beliews on hit same; which were born, not of blood, tar of the will of the fim, aor of the will of 
mas, but of God —seoms at first aight to imply that faith is the condition of regeneration, 
and therefore prior to it, “But if éfovoiar here signifies the ‘right’ or * privilege ® of 








that Jolin means tosay that, in the case of all who received Christ, thelr powor | 
was given to them by bin. In the original the emphasis is on giveyiana cared 
by the order of the words" (Hovey }. 






() Tis objected, indeed, that we know only of mental substance 
mental acts, and that the new disposition or state just 
it is not an act, must be regarded a8 a new substance, and so. L 
quality, But we reply that, besides substance and acts, there are 
tendencies, proclivities, some of them native and some of them a 
‘They are voluntary, and have moral character. If we can by repeated: 
originate sinful tendencies, God can surely originate in ns holy tendencies, 
Such holy tendencies formed a part of the nature of Adam, as 
the hand of God. As the result of the fall, we are born with tendencies 





the original tendencies toward God which were lost by the fall. Such bly 
tendencies | tastes, dispositions, affections ) are not only not unmoral—thiy 
are the only possible springs of right moral action. Only in the restoration 
of them does man become traly free. 


‘Su oly affection us the props meciig O& BELe 8005s es eee aoa aa 
1:48; Owen on Holy Spirit, in Works, 3: 207-380; Charnock on 

Fullor, Works, 2 : 461-47), 512-290, and 8: 106; Exwardson Religious. : 
3:14; Bellamy, Works 3:42; Dwight, Works, 2; 418; Woods, Works, 5 Ander 
son, Regeneration, 2-00, 


B. It is an instantaneous change, in a region of the soul below consciout 
news, and is therefore known only in ita resulta, 


(a) It is an instantaneous change.—Regenoration is not a gradual work 
Although there may be a gradual work of God's providence and Spirit, pre 
paring the change, and n gradual recognition of it after it lms taken ploy 
there must be an instant of time when, under the influence of God's Spit 
the disposition of the soul, just before hostile to God, is changed to lon 
Any other view assumes an intermediate state of indecision whieh has ® 
moral character at all, and confounds regeneration either with conviction ® 
with sanctification. 


Conviction of sin is an ordinary, {f not an invariable, antecedent of regeneration, 
vesults from the contemplation of truth. Its often accompanied by fear, remorse. 
cries for merey. But these desires and fears are not signs of regenenition. 
selfish, They are quite consistent with manifest and dreadful emnity to God. 
have # hopeful aspect, simply because they are evidence that the Holy Spirit is atrivio® 
with tho soul, But this work of the Spirit is not yet regeneration ; Pel 
ration for cogeneration, So far as the sisner is concerned, he Is more of ® sioner the 
ever before ; because, under more light than has ever before bocn sven Tin, be se 
rejecting Christ and resisting tho Spirit, ‘The word of God and tho Holy Spirit appeal 
ower as well as to highor motives; most men’s concern about religion ts determined, 
the outset, by hope or fear. 

All these motives, though they are not the highest, are yet proper motives to in! 
fiuence the soul; it is right to seck God from motives of self-interest, a 
desire howven, But the seeking which not only begins, but ends, apon this 
is never successful, Until the soul gives itself to God from mot ves of ctor tees 
saved. And so long as these preliminary motives rule, regeneration has not yet 
Place. Rible-reading, and prayers, and ohureb-attendanee, and 
are certainly better than apathy or outbreaking sin. ‘They may be signs that God ie 
working in the soul. But without complete surrender to God, they may be acsomipasied 
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With the greatest guilt and the greatest danger: simply because, under such Influences, 
‘the withholding of submission tmplies the most active hatred to God, and opposition to 
hls will, Tratance onses of outward reformation that preceded regeneration. Park: 
“The soul is a monad, and must turn all atonce. Tf we are standing on the Hine, we are 
yot unregenorate. Woe are regenerate only when we cross it." 

So, too, we must not confound regeneration with swnctification, Sanctification, as the 
development of the new affection, is kradual and progressive. But no beginning is 
progressive or gradual; and regeneration is a beginning of the new affection. We may 
gradually come to the knewledye that a new affection exists, but the knowledge of a 
beginning is one thing: the beginning itsolf is another thing. Luther had experienced 
a change of beart, long before he knew its meaning Or could express his new feelings in 
scientific form. It is not in the sense of a gradual regeneration, but in the sense of a 
gradual recognition of the fact of regeneration, and a progressive enjoyment of ite 
‘osults, that "the path of the rightous " 1s said to be "as the shining light” —the morning-dawn that 
begins in faintness, Wut —" thet shined more and more unto the parfect day" (Prov. 4:18), CY. ar. 45 
4 —" the god of this world bath blinded the minds of the unbelieving, Ubat the Ligbt of the goupal of the glory of Obrint, 
‘Whois the image of God, should not dawn upon them." Here the recognition of God's work fs described 
as grudual; that tho work itself is instantaneous, appears from the following ve 6— 
“Seeing it is God that wid, Light aball chine out of durknem who shined in our hearts, to give the light of the know!- 
digo of tho glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ." 

Tiustrate by the unconscious crossing of the linc which separates one State of the 
Federal Union from another. From this doctrine of instantancous regeneration, we 
may infer the duty of reaping, as well as of sowing: John 4) 34—"t eat you termp.” “It is 
4 mistaken notion that it takes God « long time to give increase to the seed planted inn 
ainner’s heart. This grows out of the idea Chat regeneration is a matter of training ; 
‘that a soul must be elueated from a lost state into a state of salvation. Let us remem~ 
ber that three thousand, whom in the morning Peter called murderers of Christ, were 
before night regenerated and baptized members of bis eburch.” Drammond, in his 
Nat. Law fn the Spir. World, remarks upon the bumaneness of sudden conversion. As 
self-linitation, self-mortification, suicide of the old nuture, it is well to bave it at once 
done and over with, und not to die by degrees, 


(0) This change takes place in a region of the soul below consciousness, 
— It ia by no means trae that God's work in regeneration is always recognized 
by the subject of it, On the other hand, it is never directly perceived at 
all. The working of God in the human soul, since it contravenes no law of 
man’s being, but rather puta him in the full and normal possession of his 
own powers, is secret and inserutable. Although man is conscious, he is 
not conscious of God's regenerating agency. 

‘We know our own natural existence only through the phenomena of thought and sense. 
‘So we know ovr own spiritual existence, as now creatures in Chriat, only through the 
now feolings and experiences of the soul. “The will dees not need to act solitarily, In 
‘order to act freely." God acts on the will, and the resulting holiness is true freedom. 
Jha $36 —" If tharafere Ube Son uhall make you trea, ye shal! be free indewk” We have the consciousness: 
of freedom ; but the act of God in giring us this freedom is beyoud or beneath our con= 
sciousness. 


(c) This change, however, is recognized indirectly in its resulta,—At 
the moment of regeneration, the soul is conscious only of the trath and of 
‘ite own exercises with reference to it, That God is the author of its now 
affection is an inference from the new character of the exercises which it 
prompts, The human side or aspect of regeneration is Conversion, This, 
and the Sanctification which follows it (including the special gifts of the 
Holy Spirit), are the sole evidences in any particular case that regeneration 
is an accomplished fact. 

Regeneration, though It ts the birth of a perfect child, is still the birth of a oblid, The 
child is to grow, and the growth Is sanctification; in other words, sanctification, as we 
shall see, ix simply the strengthening and development of the holy affection which be~ 
eins its existence in regencration. Henee the subject of the eplstle to the Romans— 
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214, 227-285; Woods, Works, 44-55, 


TH. Coxvexsiox, 


Conversion is that voluntary change in the mind of the sinner, in which 
he turns, on the one hand, from sin, and on the other hand, to Christ. 
former or negutive clement in conversion, namely, the turning from s 
we denominate repentanes, The latter or positive element in ccna 
namely, the turning to Christ, we denominate faith. 

Yor account of repentance and faith as clomenta of conversion, sec see Andrew Fuller, 
Works, 1: 666; Luthurdt, Compendium der Dogmutik, Sd ed. 2-256, “The two chemests 
of conversion seein to be in the mind of Pal, when te writos In Bax 6: "Rakes ye 
ourselves to be dead unte sin, Det alive unk Ood én Christ ferme”; Cel B;S—" ye died and your Lie iy id wi 
Garis in Gol” 

(a) Conversion is the human side or aspect of thut fandarmental spiritual 
change which, as viewed from the divine side, we call regeneration. It 
simply man’s turning. The Scriptures recognize the voluntary netivity of 
the human soul in this change as distinctly as they recognize the causative 
agency of God. While God turns men to himself (Px 85:4; Song 1: 
Jer, 31:18; Lam. 5: 21), men are exhorted to turn themselves to God 
(Prov. 1:28; Is 31:6; 50:20; Bz, 14:6; 18:82; 83:9, 11; Joell; 
12-14). While God is rupresented an the eathor of tho mew koart and th 
new spirit (Ps. 51:10; Ex. 11:19; 86:26), men are commanded to mkt 
for themselves a new heart and a new spirit (Ez 18:31; 2 Gor. 7:1; 
Phil. 2:12; Eph. 6:13), 

B. 6:4—sTurn os 0 dol of car salvaticn”; Sng 1:4—Draw mm we will afr thee eB 
5 Sadertcrcthe aed ae 2 3 "Pare Ca ws uate ne © bal, el Re 








Asn Som wham ye hare Any, rl, 0 pid a rae 91 Aad » olor tal a i gl 
‘unto them that ‘arn from transgremion in Jacob"; Be 14; rm ‘yrecmlren from yest 

16:32—" arn yourselves and live”; 38 :—"if chew warm the wicked of hin way to turn from it, and beter 
from bis way, ‘be shall din in bis iniquity"; rt —" tara ye, turn yo from your evil way; Sor why wk 70 Aa! 8 heeae™ 
of seul)” Joel 212-14 —" torn yo ate me with all your hart” 

Pi St: 10 Create in me a clean heaet, 0 God, And renew a right spirit withis me"; Me 1; 9—“Andt will 
bem one heart, aod I will put « mew spirit within you, aad I will take the stony beaek sf thar ak ad th 
Ahem an bears of ewh"; 26: 26—"A new haart alse will T give you, and a sew spirit will put within you 

Bh — Gast away from you all your transgressions, whereby ye bavs tremapreneed Diet| 
heart and a mew spirit: for why will ye die, O house of farael ?” 2 Gor, 7) 1—'uring, sharsars, 

Siro mr a nt et rr tO 

2:12 13-—"'work vot your own salvation with fear and tromlling ; for itis God whieh werksth fn yn both to we 
and to work, for his good planeary'’; Eph. 5: 14 —" Awaba thou that sdbepast, amd arise trem tbe dnd, aad Christ shalt 
shine upon tang 

(2) This twofold method of representation can beim! ic 
we remember that man’s powers may be interpenetrated and quickened 
the divine, not only without destroying man's freedom, but with the remit 
of making man for the first time truly free. Since the relation between the 
divine and the human activity is not one of chronological succession, man 
is never to wait for God’s working. If he is ever regenerated, it must be ia 
and through a movement of his own will, in which he turns to God ss 
anconstrainedly and with as Little consciousness of God's operntion 
him, as if no such operation of God were involved in the change. in 
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preaching, we are to press upon men the claims of God and their duty of 
immediate submission to Christ, with the certainty that they who do so sub- 
mit will subsequently recognize this new and holy activity of their own 
wills as due to a working within them of divine power. 

Pa 110-3 —*Thy poeple ofter themealves willingly in the day of thy power.” The act of God is accom- 
panted by wn netivity of man, Dorner; “ God's act Initiates action,” "There is indeed 
0 original changing of man’s tastes and affections, and to this man is passive. But this 
is only the first aspect of regencration. In the second aspect of It—the rousing of 
man’s powers — God's action i# accompanied by man's activity, and regeneration is bat 
the obverse side of conversion. Luther's word; “ Man, in conversion, is purely passive,” 
is true only of the first part of the change; and here, by “conversion,” Luther means 
“regencration.”* Melancthon said better: “ Non est enim coliotio, ut yoluntas non posslt 
repugnaré: trahit Deus, 8d volentom trahit."” See Meyer on Rom, ©) 1 —"led by the Spirit 
of God": “Tho expression,” Moyer says, “Is passive, though without prejudice to the hua= 
man will, aa vers 13 proves: ‘by the Spirit ye pat to death the deeds of the body." 

Aa, by a. well known principle of hydrostatics, the water contained in a little tubo can 
balance the water of a whole oceun, so God's grace can be balunoed by man’s will, As 
sunshine on the sand produces nothing unless man sow the seed, and as a fair breeae 
does not propel the vessel unless man spread the sails, #0 the influences of God's Spirit 
require human agencies, and work through them. The Holy Spirit is sovereign — he 


assuch, This is the truth emphasized by Andrew Fuller, But this does not prevent us 
from saying that, whenever God's spirit works in regeneration, there is always aocoun- 
panying It a voluntary change in man, which we call conversion, and that this change is 
as free, and as really man's own Work, as if there were ne divine Influence upon him. 


(ec) From the fact that the word ‘conversion ' means simply a * turning,’ 
every turning of the Christian from sin, subsequent to the first, may, in » 
subordinate sense, be denominated a conversion (Luke 22:32). Since 
regeneration is not complete sanctification, and the change of governing 
disposition is not identical with complete purification of the nature, such 
subsequent turnings from sin are necessary consequences and evidences of 
the first (cf. John 13:10). But they do not, like the first, imply a change 
in the governing disponition,— they ure mther new manifestations of a dis- 
position already changed. For this reason, conversion proper, like the 
rogeneration of which it is the obverse side, can ocenr but onca. ‘The 
phrase ‘second conversion,’ even if does not imply radical misconeeption 
of the nature of conversion, is misleading. We prefer, therefore, to describe 
these subsequent experiences, not by the term ‘conversion,’ but by such 
phrases as ‘breaking off, forsaking, returning from, neglects or transgres- 
sions,’ and ‘eoming back to Christ, trusting anew in*him.’ It is with 
repentance and faith, as elements in that first and radical change by which 
the soul enters upon a state of salvation, that we have now to do, 

‘Luke 22; 31, 2 —*Simon, Simon, babold Satan asked to hare you, that he might aifl yor as wheat bot I made mp- 
plication for thee, Chat thy faith fall not: and do thou, when once thoo hast tarted again (A, V.: ‘art omnvertad” J, 
‘tablish thy brethren"; Jobn 13:10" Be thet is bathed (thus taken w full tuath } ssedeth wet save to wash his 
foot, but is dean owry wait [asa whole). 

‘On the relation between the divine and the human agencies, we quote a different view 
from another writer: “God decrees to employ means which In every case are suffl- 
cient, and which in certain cases ft is foreseen will be effectual. Human action converts 
AsuMficient means into an effectual means. The result is not always according to the 
varying use of means. The power is all of God. Man has power to resist only. 
‘There ts an untversal Influence of the Spirit, but the Influences of the Spirit vary in 
different eases, Just as external opportunities do, The love of holiness ts blunted, out it 
still Linger. The Holy Spirit quickens it, When this love Is wholly lost, sin agalost 
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tho Holy Ghost results. Before regeneration there is a desire for holiness, an apprehen— 
sion of ite beauty, but this is overborne by a greater love for sin. Lf the man does not 
quickly grow worse, It is not because of positive action on his part, but only because 
negatively he Goes not resist as be might, ‘Behold, { stand at the door and knock.” 
God leads at first by a resiatible fofluence. When man yields, God leads by an irrosist— 
Able induence. ‘The second tnfucace of the Holy Spirit confirma the Christian's 

‘This second Influence 4s called ‘sealing.’ ‘There Is no necosury interval of Lime between 
the two. Preventent grace comes first; conversion comes after.” 

‘To this view, we would reply that a partial love for holiness, and an ability to choose it 
before God works effectually upon the heart, seem to contradict those Scriptures which 
mssort that: ie sd of Ge baths aily squat Oal™ (Rom. 8:7), and that all good works are the 
‘result of God's new creation (ih. 2:10). Conversion does not procede rogwnoration —it 

accompanies regeneration, though it logically follows it. 


1, Repentance, 


‘We may analyze repentance into three constituents, each succeeding term 
of which includes and implies the one preceding : 


A. An intellectual element,— recognition of sin as involving personal 
gnilt, defilement, and helplessness (Ps, 61; 8, 7, 11). If unaccompanied by 
the following elements, this recognition may manifest itself in fear of pun- 
ishment, although as yet there is no hatred of sin. This element is indica- 
ted in the Scripture phrase ériyveng duapring (Rom. 3:20; ef. 1:82). 

Px G13, "For F acknowledge my transgreions, And my sin is ever before me... Cast me not away free 
‘thy presence, And take not thy Holy Spirit from me"; Rom, 3: 20—"hreagh the aw cometh the knowledge of win ™ = 
ef. 1:38 —" wha, knowing the ordinance of God, that they whieh prartice much things ary worthy of daath, net aly 
do Ube saune, but also sent with them that practice them." 

It is woll to remember that God requires us to cherish no views or emotions that con= 
‘tradict the truth. He wants of us no false humility. Humility (wnus) —groundness 
—a coming down to the hard-pan of faots—a facing of the truth. Repentance, there= 
fore, is not « culling ourselves by hard names, It is not cringing, or exaggerated self 
contempt. It is simple recognition of what we are. 


'B. An emotional element,—sorrew for sin as committed against goodness 
and jnstice, and therefore hateful to God, and hatefal in iteelf (Ps 51:1, 
2,10, 14). This element of repentance is indicated in the Scripture word 
weropiZopa, Lf wecompanied by the following elements, it is a Aimy xara Ody. 
Tf not so accompanied, it i a Airy roi xéeyou = remorse and despair (Mat 
27:3; Luke 18; 23; 2 Cor, T; 9, 10), 

Te S15 1,2 10, 4 —"Mlave mersy upon ma — blot out my traxagreesions Wash me thoroughly from mine iniquity, 
‘and cleanee me from my vin... Greate in me a clean heart, 0 Ged ..... Deliver me from blood uiltine, 0 Ged": 
Mas, 27; B—"Then Jalan, which betenyed him, when be saw that be wax gondormned, repented himelf, and broaght 
‘ack the thirty pieces of silver tothe chief priests and elders, aaying, I have tinned in thst I betrayed innoorat blend"; 
Lake 18: 23—" when be beard these things, be became exomeding wrrowful; for he was very nich"; 8 Cer. 729 10 
—" Now T rejuion, mot that yw were made sorry, but that ye were made sorry unto repentance: for ye ware made sorry 
After & guy not... Por godly sterow workéth repentazce unla aalvation, « repentance which bringeth mo rar bet 
the serrow af the world worketh dasth.” 


C. A voluntary element,—inward turning from sin and disposition to 
seck pardon and cleansing (Pa. 51:5, 7,10; Jer. 25:6). This includes 
and implies the two preceding elements, and is therefore the most import~ 
ant aspect of repentance. It ia indicated in the Scripture term jperévour 
(Acta 2:38; Rom. 2; 4), 

Fe GteK 7, "Behold, was abspen in lniguity And in win did my mother conaeive me... . Parge me with: 
nywep, and 1 ball be claus; Wauk me, and I sball be whiter thas mow ..... Oresin in me s cies bert, @ Ged, And 


. 


| 
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‘Tene a right spirit withis me” ; Jer, 35: S—*Ketura ye now every coe from his evil way, and from the evil of your 
doings"; hots 2: Pode onc opr imenep pig soe ae reesei fe gio pe aa 
Cat"; Kom, 2: 4—" demise thon the riches of his guodiea and forbearance and longeaufering, nat knowing that 
‘the goodness of God leadeth thet to repeatance ? 


In broad distinction from the Scriptural doctrine, we find the Romanist: 
view, which regards the three elements of repentance as the following : 
(1) contrition; (2) confession; (3) satisfaction. Of these, contrition is 
the only element properly belonging to repentance ; yet from this contri- 
tion tho Romanist excludes all sorrow for sin of nature. Confession is con- 
fession to the priest; and satisfaction is the sinner’s own doing of outward 
penance, as a temporal and symbolic submission and reparation to violated 
law. This view is false and pernicions, in that it confounds repentance with 
its outward fruits, conceives of it as exercised rather toward the church 
than toward God, and regards it as a meritorions ground, instead of » moro 
condition, of pardon. 

‘On the Romanist doctrine of Penance, Thornwell ( Collected Writings, 1:45) remarks > 
“The culpa may be remitted, they say, while the pena is to some extent retained.” The 
priest absolves, not declirutively, but judicially. Denying the greatness of the sin, it 
makes man ablo to become his own Savior. Christ's satisfaction, for sins after baptism, 


is not sufficient; our satisfaction is sufficient. But performance of one duty, we object, 
cannot make satisfaction forthe violation of another, 


In further explanation of the Scripture representations, we remark : 

(a) That repentance, in each and all of ita aspecta, is wholly an inward. 
act, not to be confounded with the change of life which proceeds from it, 

‘True repentance is indeed manifested and evidenced by confession of sin 
before God (Luke 18 ; 18), and by reparation for wrongs done to men (Luke 
19:8). But these do not constitute repentance ; they are rather fruits of 
repentance. Between ‘repentance’ and ‘fruit worthy of repentance,’ Scrip- 
ture plainly distinguishes (Mat. 3:8). 

Lake 18: 13" But the publicns, standing afar of, would not lift up s0 much as his eyes wate heaven, but emote bie 
‘breast, ying, Gol, be merdfil me a sinner (“be propitinted to me the sinner*)"; 19:8—"And 
Yaccheus stood, and said unto the Lord, Behold, Lar the half of my goods I ive to the poor; and if T bare wrongfully 
exacted anght of any man, I restore fourfold"; Mat 3:8—''Bring forth, therefore, frait worthy of repentance.” 

On the question whether the requirement that we forgive without atonement tmplice 
‘that God does, sce Brit. and For. Evang, Rev., Oot., 1881: 678-001—" Answer: I, The 
present constitution of things ss based upon atonement. Forgiveness on our part ix 
Tequired upon the ground of the cross, without which the world would be hell. 2. God 
ts Judie. We forgive, as brethren. When he forgives, It t4 ms Judge of all the earth, of 
whom all earthly judges are representatives, If earthly Judges may exact justice, much 
more God, The argument that would abolish atonement would abolish all civil govern- 
ment, 3, I should forgive my brother on the ground of God's love, and Christ's bearing 
of bissins. 4 God, who requires atonement, is the same being that provides it. This 
fa “handsome and generous’ But I can never provide atonement for my brother. I 
must, therefore, forgive freely, only upon the ground of what Christ has done for him.” 


(b) That repentance is only a negative condition, and not a positive 
means of salvation, 

This is evident from the fact that repentance is no more than the sinner’e 
present duty, and can furnish no offset to the claims of the law on account 
of past transgression. The trily penitent man feels that hia repentance has 
no merit, Apart from the positive element of conversion, namely, faith in 
Obrist, it would be only sorrow for quilt anremoved. This very sorrow, 
moreover, is not the mere product of human will, but is the gift of God. 
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an 61 = 7 a a Gal aa yh gh Dl ft 
peradventere Ged may give Ubee repentuate use the Lewis of the tet” 


(e) That true repentance, however, never exists except in 
with faith, 

Sorrow for sin, not simply on account of its evil consequences 
tranagressor, but on account of its intrinsic hatefulness aa opposed to 
holiness and love, is practically impossible without some confidence 
mercy. It is the cross which tag of teparuesa Seale a 
32, 33). Hence all true preaching of h 
of faith (Mat. 9: 1-12; of; Acts 19: 4), and 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ (Acts 20: 21; Luke 15: 10, 24; 19:8, 9; 
Gal. 3:7). 

Adib 52: 32 33—" And 1 if be lifted up true the eacth, wil draw all men eats myself, But 
by whet manner of death be should dia” Mat 3) -12—John the Baptist’s preaching of 
was also preaching of faith; msds shown by Acts 10:4 —" John baptiond with the bupliss af ryt 
ance, eaying unto the people, thal ey sbeald bebeve on bim which choald one aflar ime thet it wu Seman” flee 
pentance involves faith: ea 20:21 —" watifying beth to Fews and te Grete repentance treat Gol eof 
faith toward our Lord Jenas Christ”; Lake 16: 10, 24 —" there & jay in the presence of the axel af Gol. ever ate dimer 


Mega 





levers: of. Gal. 3.6 7—"Rren as Mbradas belivwed God asd jt was eadkonad to kite for righwonmam Teor 
Aheredoee that they whieh be of faith, the sume are sees of Abrabass,~ 


(d) That, conversely, wherever there is true faith, there is true repeat 
atioe also, 

Since repentance and faith are but different sides or aspects of the am 
act of turning, faith is as inseparable from repentance as repentance is fra 
faith. That must be an unreal faith where there is no repentance, jud # 
that must be an unreal repentance where there ia no faith. Yet becanse the 
one aspect of his change is more prominent in the mind of the convert thi 
the other, we are not hastily to conclude that the other is absent, Only that 
degree of conviction of sin is essential to salvation, which carries with itt 
foranking of sin and a trustful surrender to Christ, 

2 Cor. 7: 10—" repentance unto salvation.” In consciousness, seneation and are 
{nverse ratio to each other. Clear vision Is hardly conscious of 
eyes are hardly conscious of anything ¢lee but sensation. So 
solo equally prominent in the consctousness of the converted man ; but It te! 
to know that neither can exist without the other. ‘The truly penitent man will, som 
or lator, show that he bas faith; and the truc bellevor will certainly show, in die sensi: 
that he bates and renounces sin. 

‘Tho queation, how much conviction « man needs to ensure his salvation, may bei 
ewered by asking bow much excitement oné needs on a burning steamer, As tnt 
latter case, Just enough to prompt persistent effort to escape; 80, in the formerce® 
just enough remorseful feeling & noeded, to Induce the sinner to Detalee bimaelf Bellet 
fugly to Christ. 

‘On the general subject of repentance, see Anderson, Regeneration, 20-288; Bp. Omory, 
Nature and Eifects of Pulth, 40-48, 911-38; Woods, Works, 3: 418; Philipp! Glabent 
Jobe, 5: 1-10, 905-46; Luthards, Compendium, 3ni ed, 30-2i8; Hodge, Outlines 
Jogy, 376-081; Alexander, Rvidenves of Christinalty, 47-90; Crawford, Atonement, 4 
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2. Faith. 


‘We may analyze faith also into three constituents, each succeeding term 
of which includes and implies the preceding + 


A. An intellectual element (notitia),—recognition of the truth of God’s 
revelation, or of the objective reality of the aalvation provided by Christ, 
This includes not only a historical belief in the facts of the Scripture, but 
an intellectual belief in the doctrine taught therein aa to man’s sinfalneas 
and dependence upon Christ, 

John 2-28, 4—"Now when be was in Jerusalem, at the pasover, during the feast, many believed on his mame 
‘Dabolding bis signs which he did. But Jems did not trust bimoelf wnto them, for that he kaw all man"; cf, 3) 3— 
Nicodemus has this. external faith = “no oan eam do these signs Wat thou doos,exoapt God be ith Bim." 
Jumas 2: 19—"Thou babiovest that God is ona; thou doest well: the demons also believe and shudder.” Ewen this 
historical faith is not without ite fruits, It is the spring of much philanthropic work. 
‘There were no hospitalain ancient Home, Much of our modern progress fs due to the 
leavening influence of Christianity, even In the case of those who havo not personally 


B. An emotional olemont ( asseneue ),— assent to the revelation of God's 
power and grace in Jesus Christ, as applicable to the present needs of the 
soul. Those in whom this awakening of the sensibilities is unaccompanied 
by the fundamental decision of the will, which constitutes the next element 
of faith, may seem to themselves, and for a time may appear to others, to 
have accepted Christ. 

Maat 13 =20, 21—"he thst was wren up he rocky placa, this is he that heared the word, and straightway with 
joy reesiveth at; yet hath he tot reat in. kimasl{, bat endareth for while; and when tribulation or persecution arises 
‘becuase of the word, sraightway be mambleth"; cf. Px 108; 12 £—" Then betievad they his words; they sang his 
praise. They soon forget his works; they waited not for hin counsel"; Be 33:31, 32—" And they come unto thee ax 
‘the people ceaneth, ant they ait before thee wx my people, and they hear thy words, but do them nut: for with thetr mouth 
thoy show much love, but their haart geeth after their gain. Amd, In, thou act unto them ae very lovely eng of ont 
hat hath a pleasant voion, and cam play well on an instrument : for they hear thy words bat they do than not”; Joba 
5:35—Of John the Baptist: “He was the Lamp thst barneth and shinstb: and ye were wilting to rejoice for 
‘seman in his light” 


Saving faith, however, includes also : 

©. A voluntary element (fiducéa ),—trust in Christ as Lord and Savior ; 
or, in other words —to distinguish its two aspects : 

(a) Surrender of the soul, as guilty and defiled, to Christ's governance. 


Mat. 1:25, 23—" Comp onto ma all ye that labor and are bevy laden, and 1 will give you rest, Take my yoke 
of me”; Joho 8: 12—"F am the Light of the world be that followeth ue shall not walk in the 








commnittance or surrender, are Joby 2; 24 —" But Jews did not truat himealf unto them, for that he knew 
all man"; Rom. 3;2—"‘they ware intrusted with the oracles of God"; Gul 2-7—"when they aw that bad been 
intrusted with. the geepel of the cireumeision.” wiorig =" trustful self-surrender to God™ (Meyer), 


(®) Reception and appropriation of Christ, as the source of pardon and 

John 1; 12—"as many as received him, to them gars he the right to becca chilitren of God, even to them that believe 
-on bis name ™; 4: 14—" whosoever drinkath of the water that I hall give him xball nev thir; bat tbe water thst 
Tahal give him shall become im kien a woll of water springing up unto aernal Lfo”; 61 S9—* Racapt yo oat the Gach 
of the Sot of man and drink his hood, 7 have nol life in yoursabven"”; 20: —" the are written, thal ye may 
badieve that Jemus it the Chris, the Son of God ; and that believing yo may have life i bis name"; Bph. 3 :17—"that 
Corist may dwell in your hearts through faith"; Heb. 11 -1—"Now faith is asmurance of things hoped for, a convietion 
of things nok owen"; Rov. 3: 20—"Bedold, 1 stan at the doer snd knock: If any man besr my vole and open the 
door, will come im Yo im, and ill sup with bir, and he with ma” 

30 
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Uy etd Jew as lord Faith, then, 4s a taking of Christ as both Savior amd Lort: 
includes both appropriation of Christ, and conseerition to Christ, MoCeeh, Di Oe 
ermment; “Saving faith is the consent of the will to the assent of the understandag, 
and commonly accompanied with emution.” Pres. Hopkins, in Princeton Hew., Sept. 
‘1678 : ST1-t0—" In Ite intollectual clemont, faith t& receptive, and believes that Gel er 
in its affectional elouent, faith is assiinilativo, and Lellowes that God i a reeanier; bite 
voluntary element, faith is operative, and metually comes te God (Beh 


The passages already referred to refute the view of the Romanist, tit 
saving faith is simply implicit assent to the doctrines of the church; andthe 
view of the Disciple or Campbellite, that faith is morely intellectual belie 
in the trnth, on the presentation of evidence, 

‘The Rormnnist says that faith can cottxist with mortal «in, The Disciple holds thet 
faith may and must exist before regeserntion—regeneration being through baetim 
With these erroneous views, compare the noble utterance of Luther, Com, on Galsthin 
1: 191,47, quoted in Thoumalus, 101.2; 183—"True faith,” says Luther, “is that ase! 
trust and firm asent of heart, by which Christ is laid hold of —so that Chirist ts the it 
Jectof fuith. Yet he fa not merely the object of faith; but in the very faith, so tompetl, 
Christ is present. Faith lays hold of Christ, and seraspe bit as # present possahia, fat 
ws the ring holds the jewel." Edwards, Worlos 4: 7103; 2: 001-661 —** Faith," says Bh 
wards, “includes the whole act of unition to Christ asa Savior. The entire active wi 
ing of the soul, oF the whole of what ts called coming to Christ, and recelving of thy 
called faith in the Seripture." See also Belief, What Is It? 150-179, 20-208, 


In further explanation of the Scripture reprosentations, we remark > 

(a) That faith is on act of the affections and will, as truly as it isan ae 
of the intellect. 

Tt has been claimed that faith and unbelief are purely intellectual stale, 
which are necessarily determined by the facta at any given time presented 
to the mind ; and that they aro, for this reason, as destitute of moral quality 
and as far from being matters of obligation, as are our instinctive feeling® 
of pleasure and pain, But this view unwarrantably isolates the intel 
and iguores the fact that, in all moral subjects, the state of the affeotions x 
will affects the judgment of the mind with regard to truth. Tn the intelle 
ual aet the whole moral nature expresses itself, Since the tastes Getermiv 
the opinions, faith is a moral act, and men are responsible for not beliaviag: 

John 3 : 18-20 —" Ho that believeth on him is cot Jadiped: be that beioveth met bath been judged already, hana lt 
hath sol believed oo the name of the only begotten Som of Gnd Amd thin be Ube Polipmaat thet Light ln ema ies Ot 


‘weeld, and wan loved the darkness rather thas the light; for their works were oril. Foe evwry ome Ut deeth wit 
Asted the Light, and serneth not w the light, lot his works should be repevved™; 6:40" Ye will et fms te 98 
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that yo may Baro Wie"; 46 9—"and be when Be is coms will canviet the world in respoet of nin... of ain, 
becuum they believe not on me"; Rev, 2: 2t—"she willeth not to repent.” Notioe that the Revised Ver- 
don very frequently substitutes the voluntary and active terme “dasbediace”™ “disabe- 
dient" for the "unbsliel” and “unbelieving” of the Authorized Version,—na tn Rim. 15-9; Hob, 
9:18; 4:6; 4:1 Seo Park, Discourses, 45, 46. 

Savages do not know that they are responsible for thelr physical appetites, or that 
there is any right and wrong in matters of sense, until they come under the influence 
of Christianity. In like manner, even mon of science can declare that tho intellectual 
aphere bas Ho part in man's probation, and that wo are no more responaible for our opin- 
jons and beliefs than we are for the color of our skin. But faith isnot a merely fatel- 
Jectual act—the affections and will give it quality. There is no moral quality in the 
belief that 2 + 24, because we cannot help that belief. But in believing on Christ 
there ts moral quality, because there is the element of choles, Indeed it may be ques 
tioned, whether, in every Judgment upon moral things, there is not an act of will. 

Hence on Jobo 7: 17—°If any man willeth to do bis will, bo shall know of the teaching, whether it be of 
God, or whether I speak from myssif"'— FF. 1. Patton calls attention to the two commen errors: 
(1) that obedience will certify doctrine—which fs untrue, because obedience ts the 
result of faith, not rice teraa: (2) that personal experience is the ultimate test of faith 
—which ts untrue, because the Bible is the only rule of faith, and it is one thing to re- 
celve truth through the feclings, but quite another to test. truth by the feelings. ‘The 
text really means, that if any man is willing to do God's will, he shall know whether St 
be of God; and the two lessons to be drawn are: (1) the gospel needs no additional 
evidence; (2) the Holy Ghost is the hope of the world. On responsibility for opinions 
und beliefs, see Moxley, on Blanco White, in Exsays Philos. and Historical, 2: 142; ‘P,P. 
Smith, Hulsean Lectares for 1830. 


(bd) That faith is not chronologically subsequent to regeneration, but is 


SSpebpriation of Ohtist end his salvakion! 44 fs not the resale 
of on accomplished renewal, but rather the medium through which that 
renawal is effected. Otherwise it would follow that ono who had not yet 
believed (4, ¢., received Christ ) might still be regenerate, whereas the Serip- 
ture represents the privilege of sonship as granted only to believers. 

John 1512, 13—"Bat as many as reecived im, to them gare he the right to become children of Gos, yren Yo ther 
that belive on hie names which wore berm, not of blowd, nor of the will of tbe flesh, nor of the will of man, but of 
Got"; Gal 3: 26—"For yw are all sons of God, usromgh faith, im Christ Jem” 


(c) That the object of saving faith is, in general, the whole truth of God, 
80 far us it is objectively revealed or made known to the soul ; but, in par- 
ticular, the person and work of Jesus Christ, which constitutes the centre 
and substance of God's revelation (Acta 17:18; 1 Cor, 1:28; Col. 1:27; 
Rey. 19: 10). 

The patriarchs, though they had no knowledge of a personal Christ, were 
saved by believing in God so far as God had revealed himeelf to them ; and 
whoever among the heathen are saved, must in like manner be saved by 
casting themselves as helpless sinners upon God's plan of mercy, dimly 
shadowed forth in nature and providence. But such faith, even among the 
patriarchs and heathen, is implicitly a faith in Christ, and would become 
explicit and conscious trust and submission, whenever Christ were made 
known to them (Mat. 8:11, 12; John 10:16; Acts 4:12; 10; 81, 94, 85, 
44; 16:31). 

‘Acts AT; 18—"he preached Jesus and the resurrvetion"; 1 Oar. 1 23—* we preach Carist crueibed™; Gt 1 :27 
—""this mywery among the Oecitles, which is Christ in you, the hope of glory: whom we proelaim’; Rev, 19: 10— 
Ge watimony of Jerus is the spirit of prephery.” fight smal baee pepe rie eg CE 
sonal trust io @ personal Christ. It is, therefore, possitie to a obild. Dorner: 
object of faith is the Christian revelation God in Christ .. maith te talon, with 
objective Christianity — appropriation of the reul contents of Curistianity.” 
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Tt must bo romembervd, however, that Christ t# the Word of God and the Truitt 


saving faith; but a humble and rellance 
guide of conduct, fs an implicit falth in Christ; for such relfanee casts iteslf upon Oe 
80 far as God has revealed himself — and the only Revealer of God 4 Christ, Webern 
therefore, the hope that cven among the heathen there may be some, Ike Socrates #ha, 
‘under the guidance of the Holy Spirit working through the truth of nature and a 
solence, have found the way of tife and salvation. 

‘The number of such fs so inal as in no degree to weaken the clalins of the mission 

ary enterprise upon us But that there are such seems to be intimated In Seripurer 

SLC mr a a a ha 
in the Kingiom of heaven: Wet the sons of the Kingdoen shall be east ferth isto the exter Qarkmeme™ hk 

“And thar shoap T Suen, which axv nat of this fld them al E must being, asd they shall haut ay vole ms 
‘ieall become one tec, one shepherd"; Arte 4:12 —* And in nome other is there salvation : for meter i they aay 
other namie ander hearer. that is given among moan, whervin we aust te med ™ 


tard Jens, and thon shalt be saved, thou and thy Boase"* 

And Instances ure found of apparently regenorated heathen ; #66 in Godet on Sis? fl 
note (vol. 2: 277), the account of the so-called “Chinese hermit," who accepted (heim, 
sayin is iW the only Baddha whom men ought to worbip!™ ere Pe 
Brainard, 173-15, gives an nccount “of one who was a devout amd nealous 
rathor restorer, of what be supposed was the ancfent religion of the Indiana” "an 
Period of distress, he says that God “comforted his heart and showed him what 
should do, and since that time he had known God and tried to serve him: and loved 
men, be thoy who they would, so as he naver did befors," See art. by De. LudatR 

. in Bib. Sac., Oot., 1881 ; 22-645, on the question : “ Is salvation possible without 
edge of the gospel’ H. B, Smith, System, #8, note, rightly bases hope for thr 
heathen, not on morality, but on sacrifice. 

On the question whether men are ever led to faith, without intercourse with living 
Christians or preachers, see Life of Judson, by bis son, #4. The British and Pore 
Bible Society publish a statement, made upon the authority of Sir Bartie Prem, that 
bo mot with “an instance, which was carefully investigated, in which al the inhabitant 
of a remote village in the Deccan bad abjured idolatry and caste, removed fron thet 
temples the idols which had been worshiped there time out of mind, and agreed ® 
profess a form of Christianity whieh they had deduced for themselves from the ost 
Tul perusal of m ingle gospel und a few tracts.” Max Miller, Chips, 4: 177-18) spe 
ently proves that Buddba ts the original of St, Josaphat, who bas a day assigned to hie 
in the calendar of both the Greek and the Roman churches. “Sancte Socrates, ony? 
nobis." 


(@) That the ground of faith is the external word of promise The 
ground of assurance, on the other hand, is the inward witness of the Spiit 
that we fulfil the conditions of the promias (Rom. 4:20, 21; 8:16; Eph 
1; 13; 1John 4:15; 5:10), This witness of the Spirit is not a mewn 
lation from God, but a strengthening of faith so that it becomes consti0u® 
and indubitable. 

‘True faith ia possible without assurance of ealvakion) Bat it Alanna 
view were correct, that the object of saving faith is the proposition : “G0, | 
for Christ's sake, now looks with reconciling love on me, a sinner,” mo 0? 
could believe, without being at the same time assured that he was a sired 
person, Upon the true view, that the object of suvitig faith Senote game 
sition, but a person, we can perceive not only the simplicity of faith, bat) 
the possibility of faith even where the soul is destitute of sasuranes or | 
joy, Hence those who already believe are urged to seek for seman | 
(Heb. 6: 11; 2 Pet. 1:10). | 
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‘Rom. 4; 20, 21—" looking unto the promise of Ged, be wavered not through unbelief, but wared strong trough 
faith, giving glory to God, and being fully saeured that, what be had promised, hé was able also to perform": @- 16 
"The Spirit himealf beareth witnees with our spirit, that we are children of God"; ph. 1: {2—"in whom, having 
also batieved, yo were sealed with the Holy Spirit of 5 tUdhn 4 13—" barby know we Qt we abide in 
‘him, and he in ws because o hath given ws of is Spirit'"; 6 =10— He that believeth on the Son of Ged hath the wit- 
nem in him,” This assurance is not of the essence of faith, because believers ure exhorted 
Lo attain to it; Heb, 6; t1—" And we desire that each one of you may show the sume diligence unto the fulnew of 
‘hope [ marg.— "full ausurance'] oven to the end"; 2 Pot t :10—"Whervfire, bevthran, give the mare dilignnice oe 
rake your calling and election sure.” 

‘There {# need to guard the doctrine of assurance from mysticiam, ‘Tho witness of the 
Spirit fs not a new and direct revelation from God. It is astrengthening of previously 
existing faith until he who possesses this faith cannot any longer doubt that be pos 








Tnetance woman, 
Edwanis, Religious Affections, tn Works, 3 : 83-01, a ee ee ot eae Eee 
anew word or suggestion from God, but an enlightening and sanetifying influence, so 
‘that the heart is drawn forth to embrace the truth alreudy revealed, 1nd to perceive that 
itembruces it. “ Bearing witness” is not in this case to declare and assert a thing to be 
true, but to bold forth evidence from which a thing may be proved to be true: God 
bears witness .... by signs and wonders" (Heb. 2:4). So the “seal of the Spirit” ts not a voloe 
or suggestion, but a work or effect of the Spirit, left asa divine mark upon the soul, to 
be an evidence by which God's children may be known, Seals had engraved upon them 
the Image or name of the persons to whom they belonged, The “seal of the Spirit,” 
the “ earnest of the Spirit,” the “witness of the Spirit,” are all one thing. ‘The chiid- 
ke spirit, given by the Holy Spirit, is the Holy Spirit's witness or evidence in us. 

Bee also illustration of faith and assurance, in C. 8. Robinson's Short Studies for 8. 8. 
Tenchers, 179, 180. Faith should be distinguished not only from assurance, but also from 
feeling or joy. Instance Abrubam’s fulth, when be went to sucrifice Isaac; and Madame 
Guyon’s faith, when God's face seemed hid from her, See, on the witness of the Spirit, 
‘Short, Bampton Lectures for 148, For the view which confounds faith with assurance, 
see Alexander, Discourses on Faith, 63-118, 


(e) That faith necosmrily leads to good works, since it embracos the 
whole truth of God so far as made known, and appropriates Christ, not only 
as an external Savior, but as an internal sanctifying power (Heb, 7:16; 
Gal, 5:6). 

Good works are the proper evidence of faith. The faith which does not 
lead men to act upon the command and promises of Obrist, or, in other 
words, does not lead to obedience, is called in Scripture a “dead,” that is, 
an unreal, faith. Such faith is not saving, since it lacks the voluntary ele- 
ment— actual appropriation of Christ (James 2 : 14-26 ). 

Mob, 7: 16-—"‘another priest, vho hath teen made, not after the law of a carnal commandment, but after the power 
of an oodles lifo” ; Gal. S:6—" For in Christ Jems neither cireumesion availeth anything, aor uneirenmeision ; but 
faith working through love"; James 2: 14, 26—" What doth it profit, my brethren, fs man say be hath faith, but 
have not works? Can that faith save him? Tor as the body spact from the spirit is dead, ereo eo fxith apart 
from works js dead.” 

‘The best evidence that T believe # man’s word 4s that T sot upon it, Instance the 
bank-cashier’s assurince to me that a sum of money is deposited with him to my 
account, If Tam a millionaire, the communication may cause me no special Joy. My 
faith in the cashier's word is tested by my going, or not-oing, for the money, So my 
faith in Christ is evidenced by my acting upon his commands and promises, 


(f) That faith, as characteristically the inward act of reception, is not 
to be confounded with love or obedience, its fruit, 

Faith is, in the Scriptures, called » work, only in the sense that man’s 
active powers are engaged in it, It is a work which God requires, yet 
which God enables man to perform (John 6 :29—épyov roi Oeot. Of. Rom. 
1:17 —<dixosoniny Grot). As the gift of God and as‘the mere taking of 
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undeserved morey, it is expressly oxcluded from the category of wort 
upon the basis of which man may claim salvation (Rom. 3; 28; 4:45 
16). It is not the act of the fall sonl bestowing, but the sot of an eupiy 
soul receiving. Although this reception is prompted by a drawing of best 
toward God inwronght by the Holy Spirit, this drawing of heart is notyet 
a conscious and developed love ; such love is the result of faith (Gal. 5:6). 
‘What precedes faith is an unconscious and undeveloped tendeney or dip 
sition toward God, Conscious and developed affection toward God, or lew 
proper, must always follow faith and be the produot of faith, So, toa, 
obedience can be rendered only after {ith has laid hold of Christ, and wih 
him has obtained the spirit of obedience (Rom. 1 ; 5— traxo§v wieras = 
“‘obedionce resulting from faith”). ‘Hence faith is not the procuring ame 
of salvation, but is only the instramental couse. The procuring camel 
the Christ, whom faith embraces, 

this tthe werk of God, that yo baiews cs him whom he hath sent”; ef Bam. | = £7 lhe teres 
1s revealed a righteousness of Ged from fxith ante faith: as its written, But the rigtecas shalt live tum Gath”; Dem 








45h 
‘to him that workath, the reward ix not reckoned a of grace, but as of debt. But to him thet werlksth aot bet bdenth 
‘ox hum thst justitetd the ungodly, his faith is reckoned for righteousmems . ... For thin cause it is of Sah, tat Wy 
be according to grace”; Gal. § ;6—"Por In Christ esas neither cireumcision availedh anything, et tecivanene) 
‘bat faith working through love”; Rom. 1=5—"thmough whem we roscived grace and apintielp, wile vheline 
faith among all mations” 

Faith stands a3 an intermediate factor between tho unconscious and endevelopel 
tendoney or disposition toward God inwrought fn fhe soul by. Gods eee 
‘on the one hund, and the consctous and developed affection toward God which ie ones 
the fruits und evidences of conversion, on the other. THustrate by the 
shown in a little gtrl"s care for ber doll —n motherly instinct whioh becomes a 
mother’s love, only when a child of her own ts born This new love of the Christian 
an activity of his own soul, and yet it is a “fruit of the Spirit" (Gal 5-221 To attribetek 
wholly to himself would be like calling the walking and feaping of the tame mab (ie 
3:8) morvly a healthy activity of his own. 


(g) That faith is susceptible of increase, 


‘This is evident, whether we consider it from the human or from the dirive 
side, As an act of man, it has an intellectual, an emotional, and « yolustity 
element, each of which is capable of growth, As a work of God inthe 
soul of man, it ean receive, through the presentation of the trath ani te 
quickening agency of the Holy Spirit, continually new accessions of kis 
edge, sensibility, and active enargy. Sneh increase of faith, therefora, 
are to seek, both by resolute exercise of our own powers, and above all 
direct application to the source of faith in God (Luke 17:5). 


luke 17:5 —"And the sponte said unto the Lord, Terme our faith"; { Gor, 12: 9—* Wer 99 ate & gre 
thromgh the Spirit the word of ‘wisdom... to another faith, in the sume Spit” Tn thie latter qemu tf 
coms to be intimated that for special exigencies the Holy Spirit setves to his sieve 
special faith, ao that they are enabled (o lay bold of the general promise of Ged sil 

make special application of if, Rom. 8 < 26, 27—"The spirit also helpetts our intormty . miei tro 
sion for us. ,.. maketh inlarcemion for the saints scouring to the will of God" ; {Joho 6: $4, 35 —" And shia i 
boldness which we bare twward him, that, bf we ak anything atoording to his will, be heared) wky and if we kev 
‘that be hearst us, whatsoever we sik, we know thal we have ihe petitions which we have asked of bis” 

On the genoral suljoct of faith, soe Kistlin, Dio Lobro von dem Glauben, 19-85, 31h 
and fo Jahrbuch f. d. Thool., 4: 177 s9.; Romaine on Fuith, 9-80; Bishop of Oort 
Nature and Erfects of Fuith, 140; Venn, Characteristies of Bolief, Introduction: 
Nitaseh, System of Christ. Doct., 24. 
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B. Soripture use of the special words translated “justify” and" ju 
cation” in the Septangint and in the New Testument. 


(a) «nde — uniformly, or with only a single exception, signifies nit» 
make righteous, but to declare just, or free from guilt and exposure to pu> 
ishment. The only O. T. passage where this meaning is questionabl is 
Dan. 12:38. But even here the proper translation is, in all probability, 
not ‘they that turn many to righteousness,’ but ‘they that justify cauy! 
4, , cause many to be justified, For the Hiphil force of the verb, se 
Girdlestone, O. T. Syn., 257, 258, and Delitzsch on Is. 58:11; of. Jama 
5: 19, 20. 

Olffiestey Bx, 23: 7—*F will aut justify the wicked”; Deut 25:1 —Mthey [the Judges) dhl ey 
the righteous and condemn the wicked”; Jeb 27: 5—"Gol fvebid that Tacboubd Jastty you”; Px M3: 2—"ia 
sagt ball ao mam Living be Jostiied™; Prov, 17: 15—" lhe that justifch the wicked and he thet qwntenseh te 
ighteras, Both of am alike are xm abomination to the Leed'"; 1s. 5: 23 —" which jeatity he wicked for x comet, 
and take avay the rightwasness of the righteous frum him"; 20 :8—"e in pear thas Justo 
‘by his Knowinige shall my righisous servant justify many ; for be sali bear their isiqaitiee™; 
they that tarn many 49 righloousmem, as ths stars for ever andever'” (they that justify many,’ «. ¢, cause 
many to be justified); ef. James 5 : 19, 20—My brethren, if any among you 0 cnr from the trot wl ee 
ecovers him ; lot him know, that be which coaverteth « sinner from the error of his way whall sre a prcl Sryen da eal 
‘all cover m multitude of sina.” 


In Rom, 6: 7—4 yap drodavdy érdianiuras ded rhe duepriog —= "he that (ce 
diod with Christ was acquitted from the service of sin considered as a pe 
alty.' In 1 Cor, 4: 4—oivé» yip iuaurp civoua, 442! obe by eoiry Cebunlonn 
='T am conscious of no fault, but that does not in itself make certain Gols 
aoquittal as respects this particular charge.’ The uange of the episilh & 
James does not contradict this ; the doctrine of James is that we are jntti- 
fied only by such faith as brings forth good works, “He uses the worl 
exclusively in a judicial sense ; he combats a mistaken view of rior, nol ® 
mistaken view of duada"; see James 2:91, 23, 24, and Cremer, NT 
Lexicon, Eng. trans., 182, 183. The only N. T. passage where this mam 
ing is questionable is Rev, 22:11; but here Alford, with #, 4, and, nals 
Suxacocivyy ranadra, 

NN, T. texte: Mat 12:27 —" For by thy words thou shalt, be Jostifed and Thy thy weeds then shalt beat 
demaed"; Lake 7: 29 —“ And all the people... Justifed Gd, Being Doptined with the baptism of Soke”, t= 
“But be, desiring (o justify himeetf, said unto Jems And who is my neighbor?” 16: ih—MYe are they chat SOY 
‘Joarseives in the sight of men ; Dut Gel Knoweth your Rearts™; 18: 14—" This seas went dew te bis Souse yet 
‘ahr than the other"; ef. 13 (1it.)—" Gad be propitiatad toward moe the sinner”; Rm. dy G-8-—" Bren as Bath 
ale pronounceth blesing upon tho man, unto whom God meekonsth rightacuensas apart frem works, eying, Semel & 
hey whose iniqaition are forgiven, and whose sins are covered. Blamed is the man ule wham the Land wt 
reckon of. Pu 32: 1, 2—" Bleed is he whose transgrewlon ix (orgiven, whose sin is cored. Bimaed b ® 
man unto whom the Lord tmputeth mot iniquity, and in whose spirit chere is mo guile.” 

Rom, 6: 1% 19 —'*8o then a8 throug one trespass the judgment eame cite al) men to comdemnacion : enya ne arte 
con aot of righteousness the {ree gift came unto all men to justifvaten of lift, Tor ax thresh the ome munaty dished 
‘the many were made sinners, even eo through Ube obedience of the one shall the many be made raphinens”; 1% 
‘M4 —" Who shall lay anything to the charge of God's elect? Ik ix God that jantiieth ; who is be that modensei!” 
Bar, 51 19, 21—"God was in Christ resuneiling thn world wato himself, not rckoning nto than their teyepase 0+ 
him who Knew oo sin bo made to be sin on our bebalf; that we might become the rigtevasneas of Ged [God's 5a 
tified persons) in him"; Rom @7—"he that hath died is fortified from sin”; § Gar. @:4—"iiwe i hot 
thing agninat myoeit; yet am Tot herehy Justifnd : bot he thet fudge ane is the Lard” 

James & 21, 23, 26—" Was not Abraham otra funtisad by works, tn thas be offred mp Tena his ane. pen 
altar? 

















Paul is desoriting the Instrument of justification. “ They are like two men beset byt 
couple of robbers. Back to back, each strikes out against the robber opposite him— 
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each having a different enemy ip biseye" (Wm. M, Taylor). Neander on June 2> 14-26 
—" James is denouncing more adhesion to an external law, trust fn intellectual posses 
sion of it. With bim, law means an inward principle of life. Paul, conteasting law as 
he does with faith, commonly means by lnw mere external divine requisition. ... James 
does not deny salvation to him who Aas faith, but only to him who falsely profeme: to 
have. When he says that ‘by works # man is justified,’ he takes into account the out- 
ward manifestation only, speaks from the point of view of human consciousness. In 
works only does fulth show itself as genuine and complete.” Rev. 22: 11—"he that is 

‘It him do rightousness still ""— not, as the A. ¥. Sgemaes th frig & De. Bits ia tee 
Justitied still "—(. ¢., made subjectively holy, 


(b)  dixaieor —is the act, in process, of doclaring a man just,— that is, 
acquitted from guilt and restored to the divine favor (Rom. 4:25; 5; 18). 

Rom, 4: 25—" who was delirered wp for our trespass, and was raised for oar Justification”; 5: 18—"*unte all 
san to jusifenion uf tie” 


(ce) ¢xelona—is the act, as already accomplished, of declaring » man 
just,—that is, no longer exposed to penalty, but restored to God's favor 
(Bom. 6; 16, 18; of. 1 Tim. 3:16). Hence, in other connections, dexaiwpa 
has the meaning of statute, legal decision, act of justice (Luke 1:6; Rom, 
2:26; Heb, 9:1), 

Rem. $16, 18—“of many treepasine unio jaslileation ...... throng one act of righioousnes"; cf. £ Tim 3 = 
16—"jutifed in he spin.” Tho diatinction botwoon éxaiwove and heaiona may be illustrated 
by the distinction between poesy and poem — the farmer denoting something In process. 
an ever-working spirit; the latter denoting something Tully completed 
work. Hence Simatwpa is used in luke 1: 6—"ordinanoes of the Lard”; Rom, entinances of 
‘the low"; Heb, 9:1 —"ardinanoes of divine sevise,” 


(d) davorivn —is the state of one justified, or declared just, Rom, 8: 
10; 1 Cor. 1:30, In Rom. 10: 3, Paul inveighs against rjp idiay ducasooiony 
as insufficient and false, and in its place would put ri rob Grob Gecacochupy — 
that is, a diaoaiwy which God not only requires, but provides ; which is not 
only acceptable to God, but proceeds from God, and is appropriated by 

faith,— hence called dexaiooiay wiateor or tx tlarews. “ The primary significa 
tion of the word, in Paul's writings, is therefore that state of the believer 
which is called forth by God's act of acquittal —the state of the believer ax 
justified,” that is, freed from punishment and restored to the divine favor, 

Rom, # = 10—* the Spirit is life beexmse of righteousness"; 1 Cor. 1:3) —“ Christ Jeous, who wae made unto us 

+ Fighlcacaass"” ; ‘Ram 10: 3—*Deing ignorant of Ged's righteousness, and seeking wo establish thelr own, they 
‘4 oot subj amsnive to te rightonsnes of G06” Bee, om inaoovirn, Cremer, N. T. Lexicon, Eng. 
trans, 174; Meyer on Romans, trans, 65-70—"tuaweivy oeor (gen. of origin, emana— 
‘don from) « rightness which proceeds from God— the relation of being right into which 
man Is put by God (by an act of God declaring him righteous }."" 


Since this state of acquittal is accompanied by changes in the character 
and conduct, diawciny comes to mean, secondgrily, the moral condition of 
the believer as resulting from this acquittal and inseparably connected with 
it (Rom. 14:17; 2 Cor, 5;21), This righteousness arising from justifica~ 
tion becomes a principle of action (Mat. 4:15; Acts 10:35; Rom. 6: 13, 
18). Tho term, however, nover loses its implication of a justifying act 
upon which this principle of action is based. 

Ram. 14: 17—"'the kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, but righteensness and posse and joy in the Holy 
Groot"; 2 Gor. $;2—" ak ve might become the righteousmene of Opd in him; Mak 3 5 15—" Sur it now: for 
thus Jt Revemeth us to fulfil all righteousness”; Acts 10 :25—"kn every mation bes chet feareth kim, and workets 


righteousness, is aceptable to him"; Rom. 6: 13—" present yoursiines nto God, as alive from the daxd, and your 
‘members a instruments of righensness unto Moyer on Iam. 3:2" Every mode of conoep- 


ii 


















on which refers redemption and the forgiveness of sins, not to # real atenememt 
through the death of Christ, but subjectively to the dying ad reviving with Mr gisray 
teed and produced by that death (Schictermacher, Nitzsch, Hofmann ), is opposed tote 
N.‘T.~a mixing up of justification and sanetification.”* 

On these Scripture terms, see Bp. of Ossory, Nature and Effects of Faith, 495-406; Tange 
Com., on Homans 3:24; Buchanan op Justification, 20-249, Per contra, ste King, 


Remains; Newman, Lectures on Justification, @-163; N. W. Taylor, Revealed Theale, 
S100. 


It ia worthy of special observation that, in the passages cited above, the 
torma “justify” and “* justification” are contrasted, not with the proces ef 
depraving or corrupting, but with the outward act of condemning ; nnd thet 
the expressions used to explain and illustrate them are all derived, not fros 
the inward operation of purifying the soul or infusing into it righteousness, 
but from the procedure of courts in their judgments, or of offended perwas 
in their forgiveness of offenders. We conclude that these terms, whererer 
they have reference to the sinner’s relation to God, signify = declarative aul 
judicial act of God, oxternal to the sinner, and not an efficientand sovereign 
act of God changing the sinner's nature and making him anbjectiviy 
righteous, 


3. lements of Justification. 
‘Those are two : 
A. Remission of punishment. 


(@) God acquits the ungodly who believe in Christ, and declares them 
just. This is not to declare them innocent—that would be a jadgmat 
contrary to trath. Tt declares that the demands of the law have been mit 
fied with regard to them, and that they are now free from its condemnation 

Rom. 4:S—"Mut to him thst worketh not, but believeth on tim that fustifiedh the ungediy, his Gath i suiee 
for rightoousnem,"* 

(b) This acquittal, in so far as itis the act of God as judge or exocatint, 
administering law, may be denominated pardon, Tn so far am it is thes 
of God as a futher personally injured and grieved by sin, yet showing g=°* 
to tho sinner, it is denominated forgiveness, 

Micah 7: 16—~Who ism God like unto thee, that paedomete iniquity, and pasewth Dy the Semangeresion oth ress 
of his heritage 2 Px 190: 4—"But here is forgiven with thon, that thou mayest be feared.” 

(ec) In an earthly tribunal, there is no acquittal for those who are proved 
to be tranagreasors—for such there is only conviction and 
But in God's government there is remission of punishment for believer) 
even though they are confessedly offenders; and, in justification, 
declares this remission. 

‘There is no forgiveness in nature. F. W. Robertson preached this. But be ignore 
the oi madicatrér of the jrospol, In which forgiveness ts offered to all. The mataral eo 
science says; “I must pay my debt.” But the bellever fads that “Jesus paid ital” 
Tilustrate by the poor man, who on coming to pay bis mortgage finds thet the owners 
death had ordered it to be burned, so that now there Is nothing to pay. 

(@) The declaration that the sinner is no longer exposed to the penalty 
of law, has ita ground, not in any sutisfuction of the law's demand on the 
part of the sinner himself, but solely in the bearing of the penalty by 
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Christ, to whom the sinner is united by faith. Justification, in its first 
element, is therefore that act by which God, for the sake of Christ, acquits 
the tranagressor and suffers him to go free. 

ets 12: 38, 20—"Be At kanowa unto you therefore, brethren, that Shrough this man is prociaimed unto yea remission 
of sims: and by him { 1it.: ‘im him") every one thst beliowrth is )ustitfed from all things frum ‘which ye could not be 





170 were jt i the nh of the Lord Jus"; Hpk ;7—"in whom wy have our redemption Mhrough is bad, 
the forgiveness of our trspusses assuring tothe Fches of is grace” 

‘This acquittal 1s not to be conceived of us the sovereign act of m Governor, but rather 
asa Judicial procedure. Christ secures a new trial for those already condemned —a trial 





The Lord rebake then 0 Satan... . Is not this a brand plucked out of the Gre?! (2ecb.312), ‘Thus he ever 
puts himself between his people and every tongue that would accuse them. ‘ Toneh net 
mine anointed oy ho eimy’a, ‘and do my prophets no harm’ (Pe 108 »15). “I in Ged that jostifeth ; whois be tbat 
gondomaeth ?’ (Rom. 6: %)," Itisnot sin, then, that condemns — it 4s the failure to ask pardon 
forgo, Came Ea Hlustrate by the ring presented by Queen Elisabeth to the Earl 


‘ 


B, Restoration to favor, 


(a) Justification is more than remission or acquittal. These would leare 
the sinner simply in the position of u discharged criminal ; Inw requires a 
positive righteousness also. Besides deliverance from punishment, justifi- 
cation implies God’s treatment of the sinner as if he were, and had been, 
personally righteous. The justified person receives not only remission of 
penalty, but the rewards promised to obedience. 

‘Take 15 : 22-24 —" Bring forth quickly the bert robe, and put it on him; and puts ring on hin band, and shoes a 
‘bis feet: amd being the fatind calf, and Kill it, and let us est, and make merry: for this my won was dead, and i alive 
agin ; be was Jou and is found”; Rom, 5: 1, 2—" Being therefor. justiind by faith, we have pease with God through 
‘ur Lord Jesus Christ; through whous alao we have bad our acoms by faith into this grace wherein we sland; and wo 
rejsice im hope of the glery of Ged" tdis price” being # permanent state of divine favor; 1 lee, 
422A, 20 —" But of him are yo in Christ Jeeas, who was mado unto us wisdom from God, and rightoousnems and eancti~ 
feation, and redemption; that according as itis writtan, Me that gloreth, lat him glory in the Lard"; Cor, & 21 
—" that we might besome tbe rightecuatees of God in im.” 

Gal. 3: 6—"Bvon os Abraham believed God, and it was reckonad unto him for rightonsnew"'; Bph, 2: 7—"the 
‘cxomding riches of bis grace in kindnets toward as in Christ Jems"; 3: 12—"in whom we have boldoee and seems 
in comfdanoe throogh our fxith in him"; Phil. 3:8 9—"T cont all things to + lows for tha axcallaney of tha knew! 
edge of Christ Jowus my Lord... the righteousness which is from God by faith"; Ook. {  22—* recoeiled its the body 
cof bin feah through dasth, to present you boly and without blemish and anreprovable before him"; Tik 3 < 4,7 —"'the 
at being Justiied by his rack, we might be made beirs according to the hope of 
eternal Life"; Rev. 19 And it was given unto her that she sbould array berself in fine linen, bright and pure 
for Ube fine linen is the righteous acts of the saints” 


(6) This restoration to favor, viewed in its aspect aa the renewal of a 
broken friendship, is denominated reconciliation ; viewed in its aspect as a 
renewal of the soul's true relation to God as a father, it is denominated 

jopti 

John 112" Buk ae many as rmotived hits lo them guvé he the right Uo become children of God, oven to thee that 
Dolieve on his name"; Mom. S31 — and pot unly so, but we also eejoice in Go threagh oar Lori Jenus Christ, 
‘through whom we have now reedived the reconeilistioa ": Oal. 4: 5—"'born under the law, that be might rede them 
‘Which were wuier the law, that we igh rvenive the sdeytion of sens'*; Bp 1: 5—"hawing forvorésined as unto 
‘adoption xs yons through Jesus Christ uate Rimaell™; cf, Rom. 6; 23—"even we ourselves grown within osreslven walt 
ing for our adoption. to wit, the redemption of gur body" —that ts, this adoption ts completed, su far 
ng the body ts concerned, at the resurrection, 
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(ce) In an earthly pardon, there are no special helps bestowed upeu the 
pardoned. There are no penalties, but there are also no rewards; avon 
not claim anything of the discharged, but then they also can claim nothing 
of the law. But what, though greatly needed, is left mprovided by hous 
government, God does provide. In justification, there is not only soquitta, 
‘but approval ; not only pardon, but promotion. Remission is never ep 
arated from restoration. 

After serving a term in the penitentiary, the convict goes ont with « stigtea pon ts 


and with mo friends. His past conviction and disgrace follow him. He caamiot ott 
employment. He cannot vote. Want often leads him to commit crimeagsia; atd Get 





‘him than if he had never wandered, This overwhelus and subdues hit. The tro ee 
ments, acquittal and restoration to favor, are never separated, Like the expubten ef 
darkness and restoratton of light, they always go together, No one can have, oven fle 
‘would have, an incomplete justification. 


(@) Tho declaration that the sinnor is restored to God's favor, basite 
ground, not in the sinner’s personal character or conduet, but solely in the 
obedience and righteousness of Christ, to whom the sinner is united by 
faith. Thns Christ's work is the procuring cause of our justification, in 
both its elements. As we are aequitted on account of Christ's suffering of 
the penalty of the law, so on account of Christ's obedience we reoeive the 
rewards of law. 


All this comes to us in Christ. We participate in the rewards promised to his olel 
ened: John 20: 81 —" that beloving yo mary Rave life ix bis mame’; 1 Cae. 3: 26-20 —* Par all things are em 
<s call are yous; and ye are Christ's; and Christ is Gat'c!” Denovan, Toronto Raptist, Dec, 1 
maintains that “grace operates In two ways: (1) for the rebel ft provides a scheat 
Just(foation — Unis is judicial, matter of debt; (2) for the cht ft provides parde- 
fatherly forgiveness on repentance.” But see; | 

H. B. Smith, System of Christian Doctrine, 62, &4—"Justifieation and “ 
not the sane in Scripture. We object to the view of Emmoas ( Works, vol. 5), that “ja 
tification is no more nor less than pardon,’ and that ‘God rewards men for their o¥% 
and not Christ's, obedienos,’ for the reason that the wonds, as used In common tfe, 
to wholly different things, Ifa man is declared just by a human tribunal, he iy 
pardoned, he is acquitted; his own Inherent righteousness, aa respects the charge: 
him, is recognized and declared. ‘The gospel proclaims both pardon and , 
‘There is no significance in the use of the word ‘Justify,’ if pardon be all that 
Intended...» 

“Justification involves what pardon does not, a rightoourness which ts the ground! 
the neq uittal and favor: not the mere favor of the sovercien, but the merit of Chea 
Isat the basis — the righteousness which {s of God. ‘The ends of the law are so far a= 
isfled by whnt Christ has done, that the sinner ean be pardoned. ‘The law ix nob 
set aside. but its great ends are answered by what Christ bas done te our betialt 
might pardon asa sovereign, from mere benevolence (as regurd to Sener} but 
the gospel he does more —he pardons in consistency with his holiness — ; 
us the main end of all bis dealings and works. Justification Involves sequitta) from | 
the penalty of the law, and the inheritance of all the blessings of the redeemed sta 
‘The penalty of the law — spiritual, temporal, eternal doath — ie all taken away; and = 
opposite blessings are conferred, in and through Christ —the resurrection to- 


the gift of the Spirit, and eternal life. . “4 
Pplics only to the past. If itis also a f 
err 














‘If justifloation ts forgiveness simply, 
Ifo, It Includes the future condition of the soul, The latter alone is consistent 
plan and decroos of God respecting redemption —bis seeing the end from the beginnt=" 
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‘The reason why Justification has boen taken as pardon is two fold: first, it does involve 
pardon —this ie its negative side, whilo {t has a positive side also —the title to eternal 
fe: secondly, the tendency to resolve the gospel into an ethical aywtem. Only our acts 
of choice as meritorious could procure a title to favor, a positive reward. Christ might 
Temore the obstacle, but the title to heaven is derived oply from what we ourselves do. 

“ Justification ls, therefore, not # merely governmental provision, as It must be on Any 
scheme that denies that Christ's work has direct respect to the ends of the law. Views 
of the atonement determine tho views on Justification, If logical sequence is obaerved. 
We have to do here, not with views of natural justice, but with divine methods. If a 
‘Tegard the atonoment simply as anewering the ends of « governmental scheme, ow! 
‘view must be that justification Hemaly ‘olathe? eatin wt he God S01 2a Sr 
pardon, and not eternal life.” 

But upon the true view, that the atonement is a complete satisfaction to the bolines: 
‘of God, justifiention embraces not merely pardon, or acquitéal from the punishments of 
Jaw, but also restoration ef favor, or the rewards promised to actual obedience, See 
also Quenstedt, 3:52; Philippl, Active Obedience of Christ, 


4. Relation of Justification to God's Law and Holtness, 


A. Justification has been shown to be a forensic term, A man may, 
indeed, be conceived of as just, in either of two senses: (a) as just in 
moral character—that is, absolutely holy in nature, disposition, and con- 
duct; (b) as just in relation to law —or as free from all obligation to suffer 
penalty, and as entitled to the rewards of obedience, 

So, too, a man may be conceived of as justified, in either of two senses + 
(a) made just in moral character ; or, (6) made just in his relation to law. 
But the Scriptures declare that there does not exist on earth a just man, in 
the first of these senses (Eccl. 7; 20). Even in those who are renewed in 
moral character and united to Christ, there is a remnant of moral depravity. 

If, therefore, there be any such thing as a just man, he must be just, not 
‘in the sense of possessing an unspotted holiness, bnt in the sense of being 
delivered from the penalty of law, and made partaker of its rewards, Tf 
there be any such thing as justification, it must be, not an act of God which 
venders the sinner absolutely holy, but an act of God which declares the 
sinner to be free from legal penalties and entitled to legal rewards. 

Justus is derived trom jus, and suggests the idea of courts and legal procedures, The 
Tact that ‘Justify’ is derived from justus and facto, and might therefore seem to imply 
the making of a man subjectively righteous, should not blind us to ite forensic use. The 
phrases “sanctify the Holy One of Jacob” (Is 2:23; of, 1 Pet. 3: 15—" sanctify in your hearts Ghrist as Lori” ) 
and “glorify God" (1 Ger, 6:20) do not ean, to make God subjectively holy or glorious, for 
‘this he ix, whatever we may da: they mean rather, to declare, or show, him to be holy or 
glorious. So justification is not making a man righteous, or even pronouncing him 
righteous, for no mnan is subjectively righteous, It is rather to count him righteous so 
far as respects his relations to law, to treat him as righteous, or to declare that God will, 
for reasons assigned, so treat him (Payne). So long as any remnant of sin exists, no 
Justification, in the seuse of making holy, can be attributed to mant Bed. 7:90—"Suraly 
‘Gare is not» righteous meas upon earth, that dovth good and winmth net" If mo man ts Just, in this scnse, 
then God cannot pronounce him just, for God cannot lie, Justification, therefore, must: 
signify a deliverance from Jegal penalties, and an assinment of legal rewards. 


B. The difficult feature of justification is the declaration, on the part of 
God, that a sinner whose remaining sinfulness seems to necessitate the 
vindicative reaction of God's holiness against him, is yet free from such 
reaction of holiness as is expressed in the penalties of the law. 

'The fact is to be accepted on the testimony of Scripture. If this teatimony 
de not accepted, there is no deliverance from the condemnation of law, But 
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the difficulty of conceiving of God's declaring the sinner no longer exposed 
to legal penalty is relieved, if not removed, by the threefold consideration : 


(a) That Christ has endured the penalties of the law in the ainner’s stead. 


Gal. 3:13" Christ redeemed ws from the cures of the lav, having becomes curse for on Denovan: “We 
are Justified by faith, instrumentally, in the same sense as a debt is paid by agood note or 
A chock on a substantial account in a distant bank. Tt is only the intelligent and honest: 
acceptance of justification already provided." 


(6) That the sinner is so united to Christ, that Christ’s life already con 
stitutes the dominating principle within him. 
Gal. 2)20—"1 have boen eructied with Christ; and it ts no longer 3 that Live, but Christ livwth ine” God 
docs not justify any man whom he doos not foresee that he can and will sanctify. Some 
produce thelr own fulfflment. ‘Tell a man he is brave, and you belp him to 
become #0. 80 declaratory justification, when published in the heart by the Holy Spirit, 
helps to make men Just. 


(c) That this life of Christ is a power in the soul which will gradually, 
but infallibly, extirpate all remaining depravity, until the whole physical 
and moral nature is perfectly conformed to the divine holiness, 

Fail. 9: 21 —" who shail fadhion anew tbe body af our humiliation, that it may be conformed to the body of his glory. 
acoording to tne working ‘wbareby be is able even to rahject all things ante himealf”; Gol 3: 1-4 —"if then ye were 
‘ralsed logytber with Ohirist, seek the things that are aboes, where Christ hs, sested on the right hand of God, Set pwer 
mind ca the things that are above, nit on tae chings that are upen the earth, Tor ye died and your life is bid with 
Chrtt in God When Christ, who is our Life, absll be manifimted, then shall ye also with him be manifasted sn glory.” 

‘Truth of fact, and Ideal truth, are not opposed to each other. F.W. Rebertaon, Lect~ 
ures and Addresses, 24—"When the agrioulturalist aces a small, white, alraond-ike 
thing rising from the ground, he calls that an oak; but this is not a truth of uct, it ie we 
ideal trath. The oak is a large tree, with spreading branches and leaves and acorns; but 
that ts only @ thing an inch long, and {imperceptible tn all its development; yet the agri 
culturalist sees in it the Idea of what it shall be, and, if I may borrow a Scriptural 
he (inputes to it the majesty, and exocllence, and glory, that is to be hereafter.” This 
method of representation Js effective and unobjectionable, 0 long as we remember that 
the force whiob is to bring about this future dovelopmont and perfection ia not the force 
of unmeisted human nature, but rather the force of Christ and his indwelling Spirit, Bee 
Philippi, Giaubenstobre, wv. 1: 201-208. 


5. Relation of Juatification to Union with Christ and the Work of 
the Spirit. 


A. Since the sinner, at the moment of justification, is not yet completely 
transformed in character, wo have seon that God can declare him just, not 
on account of what he is in himself, but only on account of what Christ is, 
The ground of justification is therefore not, (@) as the Romanista hold, 
a new righteousness and love infused into us, and now constituting our 
moral character; nor, (6) a8 Osiander taught, the essential righteonsnoss 
of Obrist’s divine nature, which has become ours by faith; but (e) the 
satisfaction and obedience of Christ, as the head of a new humanity, and as 
embracing in himself all believers as his members, 

As Adans's sin is imputed to us, not because Adam isin us, but because we 
wero in Adam ; 90 Christ's righteousness is imputed to us, not becanse Christ 
is in us, but because we are in Christ —that is, joined by faith to one whose 
righteousness and life are infinitely greater than our power to appropriate 
or contain. In this sense, we may say that we are justified through a Christ 
outside of us, as we are sanctified through a Christ within us. Edwards; 
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“Tho justification of the believer is no other than his being admitted to 
communion in, or participation of, this head and surety of all believers,” 

41 Tum. 1: 14" faith and love which is im Christ Jems 16—"" Ho who was manifested in the flesh, justified in 
(che spirit”; Acta 12 39—"and by him (Lit. : ‘im him") every one that bebewvth ix justified trom all things, from 
‘which ye could not be Justified by the law of Moms"; Rom, 4:35—" who was detivered tp for our trespaines, and wax 
‘raised for our justifation,”” 

Here we have the third instance of imputation. The first was the imputation of 
Adam's sin to us; and the second was the imputation of our sing to Christ, The third te 








Js tmputed to us, because we are ono with Adam; our sins are imputed to Christ, because 
Christ is one with humanity. So here, we must bold that Christ's righteousness is tm- 
puted to un, because we aro one with Christ. Justification is not an arbitrary transfer to 
us of the merits of another with whom we have no real connection. This would reake 
it merely a legul fiction ; and there are no legul fictions in the divine government. 
Instead of this external and mechanical method of conception, we should first set 


to the divine favor. But Christ's new humanity i the germinal source of spiritual life 
for the race, Ile was justitied, not simply as a private person, but as our representative 
and head, By becoming partakers of the pew life in him, we share in all be is and all 
ho has done; and, first of all, we share in bis Justineation, So Luther gives us, for sub= 
stance, the formula; “ We in Christ « justification ; Christ in us sanctification.” And 
in harmony with this formula is the statement quoted in the text above from Edwards, 
Works, 4: 60, 

‘See also H, B. Smith, In Proab. Rev, July, 1881—* Union with Adam and with Christ is 
the ground of imputation. But the parallelism is incomplete, While the ein of Adam 
ts imputed to us because It i Ours, the righteousness of Christ ts imputed to us simply 
because of our union with him, not at all becuuse of our personal righteousness, In tho 
one case, character is takon into the account; in the other, It isnot. In sin, our demerits: 
are included ; {n Justification, our merits are excluded,” For further statements of Dr. 
Smith, see his System of Christian Theology, K2-652. 

C. H. M. on Geneais, page 78 —"The question for every believer is not ‘What am EP" 
but ‘What is Christ?’ Of Abel it is sald: ‘God testified of bis gifts’ (Neb. 14, A.V.) 
So God testifies, not of the believer, but of his gift—and his gift is Christ. Yet Cain was: 
Angry because he was not recelred in his sins, while Abel was accepted 4 his gift, ‘This 
was right, if Abel was justified in himeelf; it was wrong, because Abel was justified only 
in Christ.” See also Hodge, Outlines of Theology, 64-334, 512; Baird, Elohim Revealed, 
Hs, 


B. The relation of justification to regeneration and sanctification, more- 
over, delivers it from the charges of externality and immorality. God does 
not justify ungodly men in their ungodliness. He pronounces them just 
only a8 they are united to Christ, who is absolutely just, and who, by his 
Spirit, can make them just, not only in the eye of the law, but in moral 
character, The yery faith by which the sinner receives Christ is an act 
in which he ratifies all that Christ has done, and accepts God’s judgment 
agninat sin as his own (John 16:11). 

Justification is possible, therefore, because it is always accompanied by 
regeneration and union with Christ, and is followed by sanctification. But 
this is a very different thing from the Romanist confounding of justification 
and sanctification, as different stages of the same process of making the 
sinner actually holy, It holds fast to the Scripture distinction between 
justification as a declarative act of God, and regeneration and sanctification 
as those efficierit acts of God by which justification is accompanied and 
followed. 

‘John 16 = 1 ef jadygmest, because the prise of this world hath bem Jedged”—the Holy Spirit lends the 
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believer to ratify God's judgment against sin and Satan. Accepting Christ, the believer 


only for pardon, but for renewal. Union with Christ has one legal fruit— justification ; 
but it hus also one moral fruit—ranctification. 

‘Both history and our personal observation show that nothing can change the life and 
make men moral, Uke the gospel of free pardon in Jesus Christ, Mere preaching of 


and countries, ‘The 
‘confesses and amends (Lake 16:20, 21), Justification Is always nocompanied by regenera= 
‘Hon, and is followed by sanctification; and all three are results of the death of Christ. 

Hence we rend in Eph 5: 35, 25—"Ohrist also loved the thureh, and gave himself up for it; that be might 
sanctify ik having ceased (= after he had cleansed } it by the washing of ‘water with the word" (oe: 
generation}; 1 Pet 1:1. 2—“sdert,... ascending w te foreknowledge of Ged the Father, in snctifestion of 
tho Spirit [regeneration }, unte obedience [conversion J and sprinkling of the Wleod of Jens Christ (Jus 
tifleation}""; {Joba 4: 7—*It owe walk in the light, ax he ix im the light, we bave fellowship one with another, 
‘und tr blood of Jesus Onrst his Son cloanaeth its frome all cin —bore the ‘cleansing’ refers primarily: 
and mainly to justification, not to sanctification; for the apostle himself declares tn 
‘Tarve 4 —"IE we aay that we have no sin, we decnive ourselves, and the truth is not in ux" 

Quenstedt says well, that “Justification, since it is an act, outside of man, in God, 
cannot produce an fotringio change in us." And yet, be says, “although faith alone 
justifies, yet faith is not alone." Melancthon: “Sola fides Justificat; sed fides non eet 
sola.” With faith go all manner of gifts of the Spirit and internal graces of charactor, 
But we should let go all the doetrinal gains of the Reformation if we did not ingist that 
those gifts and graces are accompaniments and consequences of Justification, Instead of 
Delng & part or a ground of justification. See Girdicstone, O.'T. Synonyms, 104 note, 
“Justification is God's declaration that the individual sinner, on account of the falth 
which unites him to Christ, is taken up into the relation which Christ holds to the Father, 
and has applied to him personally the objective work accomplished for humanity by 
Christ." 





6, Relation of Justification to Faith, 


A. We aro justified by faith, rather than by love or by any other gence = 
(a) not because faith is itself a work of obedience by which we merit justi- 
fication,— for this would be a doctrine of justification by works; (4) nor 
‘because faith is accepted as an equivalent of obedience,— for there is no 
equivalent except the perfect obedience of Ohrist; (c) nor becanse faith is 
the germ from which obedience may spring hereafter,— for it is not the 
faith which accopts, but the Christ who is accepted, that renders such 
obedience possible; but (d) becanse faith, and not repentance, or love, or 
hope, is the medium or instroment by which we receive Christ and are 
united tohim. Hence we are never said to be justified 41a rior — on account 
of faith, but only écd wlorew, = through faith, ar & micrewc,—= by faith. Or, 
to express the same truth in other words, while the grace of God is the 
efficient cause of justification, and the obedience and sufferings of Obrint 
are the meritorious or procuring cause, faith is the mediate or instrumental 
cause, 


Edwants, Works, 4: 60-7 —"“Palth justifies, because faith Includes the whole abt of 
unition to Christ asa Savior. It is not the nature of any other graces or virtues directly 
to close with Christ as a mediator, any further than they enter into the constitution of 
justifying faith, and do belong to its nature;” Observations on Trinity, (4-47 —"Sake 
vation is pot offered to us upon any condition, but freely, and for nothing, We are 
to do nothing for it—we ure only to take it ‘This taking and receiving is faith.” 
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‘A. B, Smith, Systom, 524—" An {internal change ts a rine qua non of justification, but 
not its meritorious ground.” Give a man a gold mine. It t# his. He has not to work 
for tt; he has only to work it, The marriage of a poor girl to a wealthy proprietor 
makes her possessor of his riches, despite her former poverty. Yet her acceptance bas 
not purchased wealth. Tt ie hens, not because of what she fe or has done, but because of 
what her husband is and has done, So faith is the condition of justification, only be- 
-canse through tt Christ becomes ours, and with him his atonement and 

‘Salvation comes not because our faith suves us, but becuuse it Links us to the Christ 
who saves; and believing fs only the link. There is po more merit in ft than in the 
beggar’s stretching forth bis hand to recelve the offered purse, or the drowning bian's 
grasping the rope that is thrown to bim. 

‘The Wesleyan schomo is inclined to make fulth a work, See Dabney, Theology, 697. 
‘This is to make faith the cause and ground, or at least to add it to Christ's work as a 
Joint cause and ground, of Justification; as if Justification were 44 sir, instead of 
Std wiovews or ie wicrews, Since faith Is never perfect, this 18 to go back to the Roman 
Catholic uncertainty of salvation. See Dorner, Glaubenslehre, 2:74, 745 (Syst. Doct., 
45206, 907). 0. HM. on Gen. 3:7—"'They mado thomanives aprons of fig-leaves, before 
God made them coats ofskins. Man ever tries to clothe himself tn garments of his own 
rightoousness, before ho will take the robe of Christ's. But Adam felt himecif naked 
when God visited him,even though be had bis flg-leaves on him." 


B. Since the ground af justification is only Christ, to whom we are 
united by faith, the justified person has peace. If it were anything in our- 
selves, our peace must needs be proportioned to our holiness, The 
cal effect of the Romanist mingling of works with faith, ns a joint ground of 
justification, is to render all assurance of salvation impossible. (Council of 
‘Trent, 9th chap. : “ Every man, by reason of his own weakness and defects, 
must be in fear and anxiety about his state of gree. Nor can any one 
know, with infallible certainty of faith, that he has received forgivencas of 
God.”) But since justification is an instantaneous act of God, complete at 
the moment of the sinner’s first believing, it has no degrees, Weak faith 
justifies as perfectly as strong faith ; although, since justification is a secret 
act of God, weak faith does not give so strong assurance of salvation. 


Foundations of our Faith, 216—“The Catholic doctrine declares that justification 
4s not dependent upon faith and the righteousness of Christ imputed and granted 
‘thereto, but on the actual condition of the man himself. But there remain in the man 
ab Undeniable amount of flesbly luste or inclinations to in, even though the man be 
regenerate. The Catholic doctrine is therefore constrained to assert that these lusta are 
not in themselves sinful, or objects of the divine displeasure. ‘They ure allowed to re~ 
main in the man, that he may struggle against them ; and, as they say, Paul designates 
‘them #s sinful, only because they are derived from sin, and inotte to sin; but they only 
become sin by tho positive comcurrence of the human will, But ts not internal last 
displeasing toGod? Can we draw the line between lust and will? The Catholic favors 
self here, and makes many things hut, whioh aro really will, A Protestant f necessarily 
more earnest in the work of milvation, when he recognizes even the evil desire as sin, 
according to Christ's p " 

All systems of religion of merely human origin tend to make salvation, ip larger or 
smaller degree, the effect of human works, but only with the result of leaving man in de- 
apair. Soe, in Ecclesiasticus 2:9), an Apocryphal declaration that alms make atonement: 
for sin, So Romanism bids me doubt God's grace and the forgiveness of sins. See 
Dormer, Geseh. Prot. Theol.. 22, 2%, and his quotations from Luther. “But if the 
‘Romaniat doctrine is trac, that a man is justified only in such measure aa be fs aancti- 
fied, then: 1. Justification must be a matter of degrees, and so the Council of Trent 
declares it to be. The sscraments which sanctify are therefore essential, that one may 
be increasingly justified. 2. Since justification is « continuous process, the redecming 
death of Christ, on which it deponds, must be a continuous process also; hence its pro- 
longed reiteration in the sacrifice by the mass. 3. Since mnctification is obviously never 
comrpleted in this life, no man ever dies completely justified ; hence the doctrine of pur- 
gatory.” For the substance of the Romanist doctrine, see Moebler, Symbolism, 10-190; 
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‘Newman, Lectures on Justification, 53-46; Kitechi, Christian Doctrine of Jusiiass, 


A better doctrine is that of the Puritan divine: “It is not the quantity of thy bith 
that shall save thoe. A drop of wuter is as true waters the whole ocean, Sos littie 
faith is as truc faith as tho greatest. Itis not the measure of thy faith that saves the 
it Is the blood that it grips to that saves thee. The weak hand of the clslld, that lewls (he 
spoon to the mouth, will feed as well as the strong arm of a manz for it is sot the bint 
that feeds, but the meat. So, if thou canst grip Christ ever so weakly, be will aot et 
thee perish.” 

4 child may be beir toa vast estate, even while hedoes not know it; andachildot Got 
may be an heir of glory, even while, through the weakness of bit faith, he te oppresed 
with painful doubts and fears. No man ts lost simply becaase of the greatness af bt 
sins; however ill-deserving he may be, faith in Christ will save bien, Lusther's linia 
the steps of St, John Lateran, and the vole of thunder; “The Just shall tive by fh” 
are not certain ns historionl facts; but they express the substance of Luther's experieum 
Not obeying, but receiving, is the substance of the gospel. A man cannot merit ae 
Hen ; be cannot buy it; but one thing be must do—he must take it, And the lout tanh 
Inakes salvation ours, because it makes Christ ours. See Foundations of our Faith ti 


C. Justification is instantaneous, complete, and final: instantaneous, 
since otherwise there would be an interval during which the soul was neither 
approved nor condemned by God (Mat. 6:24); complete, sines the soul, 
united to Christ by faith, becomes partaker of his complete satisfaction ty 
the demands of law ( Col. 2:9, 10); and final, sines this anion with Christis 
indissoluble (John 10: 28-80), As there are many acts of sin in the life of 
the Christian, so there are many acts of pardon following them. Bat al) 
these acts of pardon are virtually implied in that first act by which he wi 
finally nnd forever justified ; as also successive acts of repentance wnil fith, 
after such sing, are virtually implied in that first repentance and faith whieh 
logically preceded justification, 

Mot 6:24 —"Ne man can serve two masters"; Gol. 2:9 10—in him dwalleth oll the falnea wf the Golbel 
ediiy, sod im him ye sre made full, who iv Uhe bead of all prinatpality sod power": Jum 10» S5-30—tbey set 
ever perish, and no one shall nated them out of my hand, My Fether, which bath gives them uate mn pwr 
Abas all; and no-one ix able to wnatch thers out off the Fathar’s band” 

Plymouth Brethen say truly that the Christian has sin in him, but mot on tm, bese 
‘Obrist bad sin on him, but not In hin. All our sing are burted in the grave with Chen 
and Christ's resurrection ts our resurreetion, Toplady: “From whemee this fear ant 
unbelief? Hast thou, 0 Father, put to grief Thy spotiess Son for me? And will the 
righteous Judge of men Condemn me for that debt of #n, Which, Lord, was lull ot 
thee? If thou hast my discharge procured, And freely in my room endured The whet 
of wrath divine, Payment God cannot twice demand, Firat at my bleeding Surety 
hand, And then aguin at mine. Complete atonement thou bust made, Aind to theulmt 
farthing paid Whate‘er thy people owed; How then can wrath on me take place, If 
tered In thy righteousness And sprinkled with thy blood? Turn, them, my soul, wile 
thy rest; The merits of thy great High-priest Speak peace and Hbeety: Tynst ihit 
efficactous blood, Nor fear thy banishment from God, Sines Jesus died for thea!" 

Justification, however, is not eternal in the past. Weare to repent anto the remisilt 
of our ding (Ads 2:88). Remission comes after repentance. Sin is got pardoned before 
it ls committed. Tn Justification God grants us actual pardon for past «in, but riteal 
pardon forfuturesin. Edwards, Works, ¢:10(—“ Future sins are respected, fn that fir 
Justification, no otherwise than as future faith and repentance are respected In its Mol 
future faith and repentance are looked upon by him that fustifies ax virtnally tpl! 
io that fret repentance and faith, in the same manner that Justifestion from nb 
kins (s implied én that first Justification.” 


7. Advice to Inquirere demanded by a Scriptural View of Justification 


(a) Where conviction of ain is yet lacking, our aim should be to air 
the sinner that he is under God's condemnation for his past sins, and thi 
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Iahed betwoen God and ua; by the other, the frit of the revistablished order tt seourch, 
By the former, the condemned singer & received {nto the state of omer ae ae 
the pardoned sinner {s associated with the life of God... RADY expres then 
solves as if, when forgiveness with tho peace whieh ft procures: hes bs coon ea 
all is finished and the work of salvation f* completo! ‘They seem to hare mo murkahe 
that salvation consists In the boalth of the soul, and that the health of the sou) comity 
in holiness. Forgiveness is not the retistablistiment of health ; [t is the erisis of coma 
emoence. If God thinks Mt to dectare the sinner righteous, it is Im order that be may ¥y 
‘that means restore him to boliness,” 


‘This definition implies ; 


{@) That, although in regeneration the governing disposition of the seal 
is made holy, there still remain tendencies to evil which are unsubdued. 

John 13 = 10 —" Be that is bathed monde Dot save to wash Mis foot, but is dean every whit [4.6.48 a wholes 
om, 6: 12 —" Lat mot xin therefore reign in your martal boty, that yo shou obey the Deus wherved”— ela deci ia 
8 dellever, but it reigns In an unbelieyer (0, H, M.). Subordinate ¥olltions hn the (isis 
‘tian are not always determined in character by the fundamental chotoe; edie in te 
stream sometimes run counter to the general course of the current, 


(5) That the existence in the believer of these two opposing principles 
gives rise to a conflict which lasts through life, 

‘al. 5: 17—" Por the tech fnstoth appinat the Spirit, and Ube Spirit against the Sek; far Shame are semtrary (a be 
the other; that ye may sot do the things that ye wold” —not, as the A. V, had ft, ‘so that ye cunsst 
do the things that ye would’; the Spirit who dwells ts bollevors ts represented as teal 
ing them successfully to resist those tendencies to evil which naturally exist within 
them ; Jame 4:5 (the marginal and better reading )—"That spirit which by malt ted er 
yearonth for us ern wnlo jealous envy"—(. €., God's love, Ike all true love, Jonge to bare itt 
objects wholly for its own. The Christian is two men th one: but he & to "pat awry a 
man” and “pet on te new man (Bph 452223), Compare Boclesiaatious 2: 1—*My wm, if 
thou dost set out to serve the Lord, prepare thy soul for temptation.” 


(c) That in this conflict the Holy Spirit enables the Christian, through 
increasing faith, more fully and consciously to appropriate Christ, and te 
progressively to make conquest of the remaining sinfulness of his natuns 

Rom. 6: 13, 1d—"for if yo live afer the flenb, yo must die; but if by the Spirit ye put te Geni the danse Oe 
Dedy, ye shall Live. or at many as are lod by the Spirit of God thase are sons of Gail"; £ Oar. @: 1 —*bes ye ver 
‘wushed, bul yo were sanctified, bat yo were Justis in the maune of the Lari Jou, and in the Spirit of war Uel"; ee 
£:28—"H any man thinkslh bimsel! lo be religious while he bridloth not bis tongue but daewrvh Kis hark 08 
maa’s ruligion is vain"—wee Com. of Neander, én Joco—That religion is merely temaginsth 
seuming, unreal, which allows the continuance of the moral defects 
inant in the character.” 

Dr. Hastings: “ When Bourdaloue wus probing the conscience of Louts: beac 
to him the words of St. Pau! and intending to parnpbrase them: “Por the 
T would I do not, but the evil that I would not, that I do, *I find two men in mie=the 
King interrupted the great preacher with the memorable exclamation: * Ak, theet" 
men, I know them well!’ Bourdaloue answered: "It is already something to AW® 
them, Sire; but it is not enough—one of the two must perish.” And, im the gent 
vellewer, the old does ttle by Little die, and the new takes its place, a “Dard want ep 
aad stronger, and the house of Sau] waxed weaker and weaker” (2fsm 3:1), As the Welsh minister found 
himself after awhile thinking and dreaming in English, so the language of Canis 
becomes to the Christian his native and only speech. 








2. Explanations and Scripture Proof. 


(a) Sanctification is the work of God, 

{ Then 6 :28—"'And the God of posoe himeuf sancify you wholly," Much of our modern titers 
ignores man’s dependence upon God, and some of it seems distinctly tntended to teach 
the opposite doctrine, Auerbach's “On the Heights,” for example, 
can make his own atonement; and “Tho Villa on the Rhine,” by the same author, 
teaches that man can sanctify himself, 
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(2) tis a continuons process. 

Phil, 1: 6—" being confident of this very thing, tat be which begs » geod work in you will parfest it until the 
day of Jesus Christ"; 3: 15—"Let ux tharmfore, ox many a6 be perfect, be thus minded: and if in anything ye 
are otherwise minded, oven this shall God reveal unto you”; Cul. ; 9, 10—"Lie not ons Vo another taaing Ubat yo 
‘have pat off the old man with his daings, and have pation the new maa, which is being renrwd unto knowinigy aer 
he image of um chat created him”; ¢f, kets 2=47—"'thoso that were being sured; 1 Cor, = 18—"unte mx whieh 
are being savel; 2 Gor, 2:15—"in them that are being saved"; 1 Thess. 2: 12—"God, who calleth you into bis 
‘own Kingdom and glory.” 


(c) It is distinguished from regeneration as growth from birth, or as the 
strengthening of a holy disposition from the original impartation of it, 

‘Bph. 4: 15—"spenking the truth in love, may grow up ip all things into him, which is the bead, even Chri”; 
1 Them, 3.1 12—"the Land make you to increas and abound in love one toward another, and toward all men"; 2 Pet, 
9118 —"But crow in the grace and knowlege of our Lard and Savior Jomus Christ”; of. 1 Pot » 22—" bapoiten 
guia, nol of earrupible eed, but of ineseruplible, threagh the word of God, which liveth and abideth”; 4 Joba 3:9 
=" Whonoaver is begotten of God doeth no ain, because his seed abidoth in him: and be cannot sin, becuase he is begot- 
len of Ged." Not ain only, but holiness also, is a germ whose nature it is to grow. The 
new love in the believer's heart follows tho law of all Jife, In developing and extending 
itself under God's husbandry, George Eliot; “The reward of ane duty done ts the 
power to do another.” 


(a) The operation of God reveals itself in, and is accompanied by, intel- 
ligent and voluntary activity of the believer in the discovery and mortifica- 
tion of sinful desires, and in the bringing of the whole being into obedience 
to Christ and conformity to the standards of his word. 

John 17 :17—"'Sunctify them in the truth: thy word is truth'*; 2 Cer. 10: S—"easting down imaginstions, and 
‘every high thing thats exalted agatnat the Kenovledge of God, and bringing every thought into eaptivity to the obadi- 
ce of Christ"; Phil. 2:42 18 —“work oat your own salvation with fear and trembling; for it is God which work- 
td in you both to will and to war, for his good pleasure"; { Pet. 2:2—"as now-born tabs loag for tbe spiritual 
silk Which is without guile, hat ye may grow thereby unto mation.” 

Baxter: “ Every men must grow, as trees do, downward and upward atonce. ‘The 
visible outward growth must be accompanied by an invisible inward growth,” Drum-= 
mond: “'Tbe spiritual man having passed from death to life, the natural man must pass 
from life to death.” Thore must be increasing sense of ain: “ My sing gave sharpness 
to the nails, And pointed every thorn.” ‘There must bea bringing of new and yotnower 
rugions of thougbt, foeling, and action, under the sway of Christ and bis teath. There 
is a grain of truth even in Macaulay's jest about “essentially Christian cookery.” 


(e) The agency through which God effects the sanctification of the 

believer is the indwelling Spirit of Obrist. 
D «+e che abidet with you and shall beim you. [ will not leave you dovalate : 
1 come unto you"; 15 9-h—" Already yemro clean... abide in me... Apart frem me ye ean do nothing"; Rom. 
$: 8, 10" the Spirit of Goi dwelleth in you. But if sny man have not the Spirit of Christ, be ix none of his, And if 
Clarist is in yon, the body is dead becanee of sin; Tat the epirit is life becanee of righteonmnae'; 4 Cor. 3: 290— 
“ gwnctified in Christ Jesus . . .. Obrint Jesus, who was made unto un... sanctification”; 6; 19 —“know ye not that your 
‘body iss lample of tbe Holy Ghost which Js in you, which ye have from God?" Gal, 5: t—" Walk by the Spirit, and 
ye shall mot fulfl the lust of the finch”; Bph. 5: 18—'*And be not drunken with wine, wherein is riot, but be filed 
‘with tbe Spirit”; Gol, 4: 27-20—"'the riches of the glory of this mystery among ubo Gentiles, which ix Christ in you, 
the hope of glory: whom we proclaim, admonidhing every man and tmching every man in ll wisdom, that we may 
preent every man perfect in Obrist; whoreunto I labor also, striving sccorling Wo his working, which worketh in me 
mightily""; 2 Tim. 1144" That guol thing hich was committal unto thee guard through the Holy Ghost which 
dwelleth in aa” 

Christianity substitutes for the old sources of excitement the power of the Holy 
Spirit, Hore is asouree of comfort, energy, and Joy, Infinitely superior to any which 
the sinner knows. God does not leave the soul to fall back upon itself. The higher ap 
‘we get In the scale of being, the more does the new life need nursing and tending — . 
compare the sapling and the babe. God gives to the Christian, therefore, an abiding 
presence and work of the Holy Splrit—not only regeneration, but sanctification, ©, B. 
Smith, Baptiam of Fire: ‘The soul needs the latter ax well as the former main, the 
sealing as woll as the renewing of the Spirit, the baptism of fire as well as the baptism 
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of water. Sealing gives something additional to the document, dn evidence ylalner 
than the writing within, both to one's self and to others” 


(/) The mediate or instrumental canse of sanctification, as of justifice 
tion, is faith. 

‘Acts 15) 9—" lensing thir hearts by faith"; Rom. 11 17—"For Gere fis revealed rightorcane ef Gt 
‘rind ranto faith: at i ia wribtec, Bus the rigghdowas shall Live from Git” “This 
tifcation as well as Justification; and the subject of the epistic to Che Romans is notetmply 
Justification by faith, but rather righteousness by faith, or salvation by faith, Justit 
cation by faith fs the subject of Chapters 1-7; sanctification by faiths ts the subject of Gee 
$48 We are not sanctified by efforts of our own, any tore than we mre justified by 
‘efforts of our own, 


(g) The object of this faith is Christ himself, as the head of a new 
humanity and the source of trath and life to those united to him. 


‘2 or, 3; 18—"'we all, with anveiled for, Debobding ein a ssirzur the glory of Ghe Lard srw trecatirad isle Ge 
‘same image fram glory W glory, even ax fram the Lord the Spirit”; Rp. 4: 33—"*0il) we all atthin ante Ge ay 
‘the faith, und of the knowledge of the Sox of Ged, unto a fullgrown man, unto the meneure of the water of the hiner 
of Chest.” ‘Faith hore is of course much more thin intedectual fcith — it f the reception 
of Christ himself. As Christianity furniahes anew source of life and enensy—lnthe 
Holy Spirit: so ft gives a new object of attention and regard —the Lord Joss Chebt. 
As we get alr out of vessel by pouring in water, so we can drive gin owt only by being 
tng Christ in. See Chalmers Sermon on the Expulsive Power of a new Alection 
Drummond, Nat. Law in the Spir, World, 13-10—" Man docs not grow by makiog 
efforts to grow, but by putting himself into the conditions of growth by Iviog i 
Christ.” 


(A) Though the weakest faith perfectly justifies, the degree of snctif- 
cation is measured by the strength of the Christian's faith, aud the pursist- 
ence with which he apprebends Christ in the various relations which te 
Scriptures declare him to sustain to us 

Mat. 0: 29 —" According to your faith be it done tinto you”; Lacks {7 :5—™ Lond, inereane oar fath"; Rae #2 
—""be not fashioned arcorting to this world» but be ye transformad by the resewing of your mind, chat ye may" 
‘what is the pood and acceptable and parfoct will of God"; 13: 14—" Mut put yon the Lont Jems Christ, af salt 
‘Bot provision for the flash, to falfi! the laste thereof; ph 4 24—"\put oo the new man, ‘which after Gad Hill bet 
‘created in rightovusnoss and boliness of wath"; 1 Tim. 4:7—*oxerelae thyvelf unto pediions” Lelgrton : “oor 
‘of the children of God are born dumb.” Milten: “Good, the more communicated, ihe 
more abundant grows.” 


(4) From the lack of persistence in using the means sppoiited for 
Christian growth —such as the word of God, prayer, sssocistion with oiler 
believers, and personal offort for the conversion of the ungodly —suetif> 
cation does not always proceed in regular and unbroken oourse, and iti 
never completed in this life. 

Phil, 8 :42—"'Not that T bave alrvady obtaited, or am alrvedy mde perfec; but I prom on, if wo be thas me It 
old on that for which also T was laid hold wn by Christ Jesus"; 1 Jobat) B=" If we say thet we kev os 
Ateonive oursttves, and the truth {s not in ux” Carlyle, in his Life of John Sterling, chap, & suet 
Coleridge, that “ whenever natural obligation or voluntary undertaking made {t bis ditt 
to do anything, the fact seemed a sufficient reason for his not doing ft" A restlah 
advancing sanctification is marked, on the other hand, by a growing habit of inal 
und Joyful obedience. 


(Ff) Sanctification, both of the soul and of the body of the beliaver, ® 
completed in the life to come — that of the former ut death, that of the laiter 
at the resurrection. 


Pal. 3: 21—Mwho wha fashion anew tho body of ous brunitintion that & muy be to the bay of 
Als glory, according to the working whoreby he is able over to subject all Chings unto biseslf"; Cel 0) 4—*¥hu 
Christ, who is our life shall be suanifestod uben shall yo also with him be manifested in glory"; Web 12:94 2-— 
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“Follow after peace with all men, and the sanctification without whieh no man shall son the Lord... . opirite of Just 
sen made perfect"; 1 John 3:2—"Beloved, now ary we children of God, and it is not yot mule manifest what we 
‘shall be, We kenow that, if be shall be manifested, we whall be like him; for weabsll see him evwn as be is"; Jade 
‘MA —" ble to guard you from stumbling. and to met you before ts presence of bis glory withent biemind in exoowling 
Joy"; Rov, 14 (5 —"knd in their mouth was found no lie; they are without blemish” 

See Gorton, The Twofold Life, or Christ's Work for us and in us; Brit. and For. 
Evang. Rev., April, 1896 : 205-22; Van Oosterzoe, Christian Dogrnatics, @7-U02, 


3. Brroncous Views refuted by these Scripture Passages, 


A. The Antinomian,—which holds that, since Christ's obedience and 
sufferings have satisfied the demands of the law, the believer is free from 
obligation to observe it. 


‘The Antinomian view rests upon a misintorpretation of Rom, 6: 14—"ye ure sot under lew, 
Dut under gricg,” Agricola and Amsdorf (14%@) were ropresentatives of this view, Ams 
dorf sid that “good works are burtful to salvation.” But Melancthon's words: 
furnish the reply: “Sola fides justificat, sod fides non est aola.”” FW. Robertaon states 
it: “Fuith alone justifies but not the faith that is done.” And he fustrates: “ Light 
ning alone strikes, but not tho lightoing which is without thunder; for that is summer 
lightning and harmless. 


To this view we urge the following objections ; 
(a) That since the law is a transcript of the holiness of God, its demands 


asa moral role are unchanging. Only as a system of penalty and a method 
of salvation is the law abolished in Christ's death. 

Mat, 5 217-19—" Think ot tab F came Wo destroy the law or the propbsts: I came wot to destroy, bus to fui. 
Yor varily I ray unto you, Til heaven and earth pase away, ous jot or one tittle shall in no wise pass away from the 
law, (ill all things be secomplishad. Whesoerar therefore shall hireak one of these least commandments, and shal! teaeh, 
sen 50, sball be called least in the kingdom of besvon: but whusoevar shalt do snd tench them, he shall be called. great 
inthe Kingdom of hewven"; 48—" Te therefore wall be perfect, ae your heavenly Wether ix partest™; 1 Pvt 116 
—""To stall be holy ; for I am holy”; Rom. 10: 4—"* Por Christ is the and of the lsw unto righteousnest to every 
What Delieveth”; Gal 2:20" have bern erucified with Christ; 2, 13—* Christ redeemed us from the ears of 
‘the law, having become curse for us"; Gol 2: 14—"“haring blotted out the bond written in ordinanow that was 
‘eguinst 8, which was comirary w os: and bs hath taken it out of Ube way, nailing it to the crow”; Heb 3:15 
=" deliver all them who trough far of death were all their life-time subject Uo bondage,” 


(+) That the union between Christ and the believer secures not only the 


bearing of the penalty of the law by Christ, but also the impartation of 
Christ's spirit of obedience to the believer,—in other words, brings him 
into communion with Christ's work, and leads him to ratify it in his own 
experience, 


‘Roto, 8:9, 10, 15—"ye are not im the fle, but in the Spirit if 0 be Uhat the Spirit of God dwell in you, But if any 
man have not the Spirit of Obrst, be tx nono of kis. And Af Cbrist ls in you, the body is dead because of ein; bat the 
‘Spirit is life because of riphternsnem..., .. For ye recsived mut the spirit of bondage again unto fear but ye rveeived 
‘the spirit of adoption, whereby wo ory, Abba, Father"; Gal. 5 :22-24—"But the fruit of the Spirit is love, Joy, 
pean, long-suffering, Kindness, gooknes, talthfuluea, moeknews lemparanos: against such there is pe law. And choy 
that are of Christ Jenus have erueifiod the flesh with the passions and the tuts thers; 1 John {1 6—" Ef we my that 
‘we have fellowship with him, and walk in the darkams, we lin, and do not the truth"; 31 6—" Whosoever abidech in 
him sinnotb not; whoewrer sinpeth bath not som kim, neither Knoweth bis,” 


(c) ‘That the freedom from the law of which the Scriptures speak, is 
therefore simply that freedom from the constraint and bondage of the law, 
which characterizes those who have become one with Christ by faith. 

PR NP: OT" 0 bow love L thy low! it ix my meditation all tho day"; Rom. 98 3t—aak why not (at we 
‘be aandervasly reperied, and as some affirm that we say), Let us do evil that goed may come? whove coedemnation 

Ss york... - Do we then make Uhe Law of none effect through faith? God forbid: nay, we establish the law 181 h 
‘Yor sia shall set have dowsinion over yea: foe ye are tot under law, bat under jose What Chen? chill 
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wr ain, became we ary not under law bat under grace? AN sev ee ee 
servants to God, yo bave your frait unto sanctification, and the Lite; 7G" Bak saw we Bare Non 
‘tharged from the ine, having dind to that wherein we were pees ‘to that we sarve os sewnes of the apet, ed at 
‘in oldies of the lathar"’ > that the ordizasss of the law might be felled ins a, whe walk mat afar Ge fat 
‘bat after the Spirit"; 1 Cor. 7 > 22—"tbe that was called in the Lard, Seing = band-sirrant, fs the Lords freman " 
Gal. 5:1—" Por freedom did Christ set ts tree stand fast therfore, and be net watanglol agai ix s yoko ut bab. 
age”; 1 Tim. 1:9 —"law is not made for a rightous man, bat for the Sawleww and merely"; Jame}; S—"ie 
partes law, the lew of liberty.” 


‘To sum up the doctrine of Christian freedom as opposed to Antinomian- 
ism, we may say that Christ does not free ua, aa the Antinomian beers, 
from the law as a rule of life. But he does free us (1) from the law as 
a system of curse and pennlty; this he doos by bearing the cure and 
penalty himself. Christ frees us (2) from the law with its claims ss 
method of salvation ; this he does by making his obedience and merita oun 
Ohrist frees us (8) from the law as an outward and foreign compulsion; 
this he does by giving to us the spirit of obedience and sonship, by which 
the law is progressively realized within. 


Christ, then, does not free us at the Antinomian believes, from the law as «nie of 
Life, But ho docs free us (1) from the law asa system of curse and penalty. ‘Tei Be 
docs by bearing the curse and penalty himself, Just us law can do nothing with ma 
after it has executed Its death-penalty upon him, 80 law can de noting with us, nor 
that ite death-penalty has been executed upon Christ. There are souse lnwects tet 
‘expire In the aot of planting their sting; and so, when the law gathered itself up aad 
planted its sting In the heart of Christ, it expended all ite power aa a Judie and aveteer 
over us who believe, In the cross, tho law asa ayatem of curse and peoalty exhaustel 
itself; so we were set free. 

Christ frees us (2) from the law with its clalins asa method of salyation; in othe 
words, he frocs us from the necessity of trusting our salvation to an impossible future 
obedience, As the sufferings of Christ, apart from any eufferings of ours, deliver ut 
from eternal death, so the merits of Christ, apart from any merits of ours, give ust 
title to eternal fo, By faith in what Christ bas done and simple acceptance of Sis 
work for us, we secure a right to heaven. Obedioneo on our part is no longor rendeel 
painfully, as if our salvation depended on it, but freely and gindly, in gewtivude for vial 
Christ has done for us, TMustrute by the English nobleman’s invitation te Ils park ant 
the regulations he causes to be posted up. 

Christ frees us (3) from the law as an outward and forelen compulsion. Th putting 
‘an end to legalism, be provides agninst tcense, This be does by giving the spiritot 
obedience and sonship. He puts love in the place of fear; and this seoures an obsiienee 
more Intelligent, more thorough, and more hearty, than could have been scour bf 
mere law. So be frees ns from the burden and compulsion of the law, by realizing the 
daw within us by his Spirit, See John Owen, Works, 9: 900-081; 6: 1-818. 











B. The Pertectionist,—which holds that the Christian may, in this life, 
become perfectly free from sin. This view was held by John Wesley i 
England, and by Mahan and Finney in America. 

For statements of tho Perfectionist view, see John Wesley's Christian Theolitt 
edited by Thornley Smith, 985-273; Mahan, Christian Perfection, and art. in Bib, Rept 


2nd Series, vol. rv, Oct., 1840: 408425; Finney, Systematic Theology, maya; Poth 
Christian Perfection; Ritschi, Bib, Sac., Oot, 187% : 654. 


Tn reply, it will be sufficient to observe ; 


(a) That the theory resta upon false conceptions: first, of the law—" 
a sliding-scale of requirement graduated to the moral condition of ereatit® 
instead of being the unchangeable reflection of God's holiness; secondly, 
of sin—as consisting only in voluntary aots, instead of embrucing #0 
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those dispositions and states of the soul which are not conformed to the 
divine holiness; thirdly, of the human will—as able to choose God su- 
promely and persistently at every moment of lif, and to fulfil at every 
moment the obligations resting upon it, instead of being corrupted and 
enslaved by the fall. 

‘This view reduces the debt to the debtor's wuility to pay,— a short and easy method of 
discharging obligations Tean leap over a church steeple, if 1 am only permitted to 
make the church steeple low enough; and I cau touch the stars, if the stars will only 
come down tomy hand, The fundamental orror of perfeotioniam is ite low view of 
God's law ; the second {a its narrow conception of sin. John Wesley: “T believe a per 
son filled with the love of God 4s still tinble to involuntary transgressions, Such trans 
gereasions you may call sins, if you plouse; Ido not." The third error of porfectioniam 
1s ite exaggerated estimate of man's power of contrary choice. ‘To say that, whatever 
may bave been the habits of the past and whatever may be the evil aifections of the 
present, a man is perfectly able at any moment to obey the whole law of God, is to deny 
‘that there are such things a8 charscter and depravity. 


(+) That the theory finds no support in, but rather is distinctly contra- 
dicted by, Scripture. 

First, the Scriptures never assert or imply that the Christian may in this 
life live without sin; passages like 1 John 8: 6, 9, if interpreted consist- 
ently with the context, set forth either the ideal standard of Christian living, 
or the actual state of the believer so far as respects his new nature, 

{John 3; 6—" Whoever sbideth ia him sinneth not; whaorver sinneth hath not seen him, neither known him" ; 
9" Whosoever is begotten of God doeth no xin, because his sad abideth in him; and he cannot ein, becuse bo ix 
boputtan of Gol" Ann. Par. Bible, in loco:—"John is contrasting the states in which sin 
and grace severally predominate, without reference to degrees in either, showing that 
all men are in one or the other.” Neander: “John recognizes no intermediate state, no 
gradations. He selzes upon the radical point of differences. He contrasts the two 
states in their essentind nature and principle. It is either love or hate, light or darkness, 
truth or a He. The Christian life in its essential nature is the opposite of allsin. If 
there be sin, it must be the afterworking of the old nature.” Yet all Christians are 
required in Scripture to advance, to confess ain, to ask forgivences, to maintain warfare, 
to assume the attitude of fll desert in prayer, to receive chastisement for the removal 
of imperfections, to regurd full sul vation as matter of hope, not of present experience. 


Secondly, the apostolic admonitions to the Corinthians and Hebrews 
show that no such state of complete sanctification had been generally 
attained by the Christians of the first century, 

Rom, 5 24 —"For in hope ware we exved.: bot hope thst is an is not hope: for who hupetb foe Uaat which be seth 2 


‘The party-feeling, selfishness, and immorulity found among the mombers of the Corin- 
thian eburch are evidence that they were far from « state of entire sanctification. 


‘Thirdly, there is express record of sin committed by the most perfect 
characters of Scripture —as Noah, Abraham, Job, David, Peter. 

Fourthly, the word rédzwr, as applied to spiritual conditions already 
attained, can fairly be held to signify only a relative perfection, equivalent 
to sincere piety or maturity of Christian judgment, 

1 Gor. 2; 6—"Howbeit wr monk wivlen among the perfec,” Or, as the Ami. Rovisors have It, " among 
‘em Chat are fullgrown”; “Phil. 3: TB—"lot on therdora, oa bany aa rete Sus indo” ‘Men are 
often called perfect when free from any fault which strikes the eyes of the world. See 
Gen. 6 : 9 —" Noah was a righteous man and perfect”; Job 1 =1—*That man wns perfect and wpright” 

Fifthly, the Scriptures distinctly deny that any man on earth lives with- 
ont sin. 
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13:4 —"Ghers is me mean Chat inowih et”; Melon 730 —"Surely here is oot rigors mex opt th 
‘Gast Goeth pond and came net; Jaman} > 2—"Fer ip smany things we all subi, If cay eemmhie ot it wet, 
‘hr meme is a perfect man, able to bride the whale body alse’; 1 Jou d 8 —" 20 owe muy that ws here sede ws 
deceive carsolves, as Ubp truth is zat in ei" 

Sixthly, the declaration: ‘‘ye are sanctified” (1 Gor, 6:17), md the 
designation ; “* saints” (1 Cor, 1:2), applied to early believers, are, as the 
whole epistle shows, expressive of a holiness existing in germ and anbeye 
tion ; the expressions deriving their meaning not so much from whut thee 
early believers were, a5 from what Christ was, to whom they were united by 
faith, 





When N, T. believers are said to be “mnctifisd," we must remember the 0. 'T. use of 





Sie "yeu, be loved the peoples; all bis sain are im thy band" 
prepared and sanctited.’” ‘Tho yessols tnentioned were first immersed, and thon sprinkled f= 
day to day according to need. So the Christian by his regennration & set apart for Godly 
service, and in this sere fs “sist” anf “sanctiied” More than this, hie haw in hn the 
beginnings of purity—be is "deus ase whels' though he yet moods “te wash Bis thet” (dat, 
10); that is, to be cleansed from the recurring detiioments of his dally Kfe. 


(c) That the theory is disapproved by the teatimony of Chistian exper 
ence,—In exact proportion to the soul’s advance in holiness does it abrink 
from claiming that holiness has been already attained, and humble itel! 
before God for its remaining apathy, ingratitude, and unbelief, 

Phil. 9: 12-14——Not that | dary already obtained, or am alresdy made perfeet; ‘but I prews an, if we be thst! may 
lay told om that for which also I was laid held oo by Ohrist Jews” Some of the greatest adyoostes wf 
perfectioniain have been furthest from claiming any such perfection ; although many et 


‘their less instructed followers claimed {t for them, and even professed to have artaltid 
it thornselves. 


Perfectioniam is best met by proper statements of the nature of the lw 
and of sin (Px 119: 96). While we thus rebuke spiritual pride, bow 
ever, we should be equally careful to point out the connection 
between justification and sungtification, and their equal importance 3 
together making up the bib! idea of salvation. While we show no faror 
to those who would make sanctification » sndden and paroxysmal act of th 
haman will, we should hold forth the holiness of God as the standard ol 
attainment and the faith in » Christ of infinite fulness as the medio 
through which that standard is to be gradually but certainly realized in ut 
(2 Cor, 3:18). 

We should imitate Lyman Beecher"s method of opposing perfectionism — tiy searchilt 
expositions of God's law. When men know what the law is, they will say with the 
Panlmist: “I have seen an ood of all paefeetion; thy commandment is eumeding breed (Px 219 <6) And 
yet We are earnestly and hopefully to seek in Clirist for a continually inereasing mo 
ure of sanctification; 1 Gur. 1:30 —" Christ Jemux who was made auto us... sunctiteation” > tan #4 
—'"Bat wo all, with unveiled (ace bebolding as in a mirror the glory ef the Leed, are transformad into te sxx 
from glory to glory, even as frum the lord, the Spirit.” Arnold of Rugby : * Always expect to sucme 
and never think you haye succeeded.” 

See Hovey, Doctrine of the Higher Christian Life, Compared with Seripture; S00 
grass, Soriptural Doctrine of Sanctification: Princeton Essays, 1; 336-003; Hodge, 8% 
‘Theol, 5 213-295; Calvin, Institutes, 4, 1156; Db, Repos, Sd Sertes, 1: ats; 2M 
105; Woods, Works, 4 : 4-5, 
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TL Perseverance. 


‘The Scriptures declare that, in virtue of the original purpose and continu- 
ous operation of God, all who are united to Christ by faith will infallibly 
continue in a state of grace and will finally attain to everlasting life, ‘This 
voluntary continnance, on the part of the Christian, in faith and woll-doing 
we call perseverance, ‘Perseverance is, therefore, the human side or aspect 
of that spiritual process which, as viewed from the divine side, we call 
sanctification. It is not mere natural consequence of conversion, but 
involves a constant activity of the human will from the moment of conver- 
sion to the end of life. 

Adam's holiness was mutable; God did not determine to keep him, Itis otherwise 
with betievers fn Christ; God haa determined to give thom the kingdom (Lake 12:2), 
Yet this keeping by God, which we call sanctification, is wecompanied and followed by « 
keoping of himself on the part of the believer, which we call perseverance. ‘The former 
4 alluded to i Jon 171, 2—*Leop them in ty nama, 1 bapt them in thy same. T guarded the 
and not one of them perithed, bat the son of perdition”'; the latter te alltuded to tm {John § :18—" he thet 
‘was egoiten of God eepath hiss," Both are expressed in Jade 2%, 16—"Ep ourlves in lve of 
God, . eee ee vader tures Bee Prey 

‘A German treatise on Pastoral Theology is entitled: “Keep What Thou Hast"—an 
allugion to? Tim ; 4—" That good thing which wax commitiad unto thee guard through the Waly Ghost which 
dwellote in ux” Not only the pastor, but every believer, has a charge to keop; andthe 
Keeping of ourselves isax finportant @ point of Christian doctrine as is the keeping of 
God. 





1. Proof of the Doctrine of Perseverance. 
A. From Scripture. 


Joga 10:28, 29—"'thay shall mover perish, and no ono shall snatch them out of my band. My Father, whieh hath 
given them onto ma, is greeter than all and no one is ble to enateh them out of my Pathor's hand"; Rom. it: 20 
—"For the gifts aod the calling of God are without repentanoe"; 1 Cer. 12: 7—“endurvth all things"; of. 2— 
“But now abideth faith, bope, love’; Phil. 116—“being confident of this very thing, that be which began & god 





So word sa Tin ol Doms bar ol Cat hoe WA oma penn hal fe 
to try theen that dwell pan the earth” 


B. From Reason. 


(a) It is a necessary inference from other doctrines,— such as election, 
union with Christ, regeneration, justification, sanctification, 

Election of certain individuals to salvation Is election to bestow upon them such influ- 
‘ences of tho Spirit as will lead them not only to uecept Christ, but to persevere and 
besaved. Union with Christ is indissoluble; regeneration is the beginning of a work 
‘of now creation, which fs declared in Justification, and completed in sanctification. All 
these doctrines aro parts of a general scheme, which would come to naught if any single 
Christian were permitted to full away. 


(4) It accords with analogy,—God’s preserving care being needed by, 
and being granted to, his spiritual, as well as his natural, creation. 

As natural Hfe cannot uphold jteelf, Wat wo "live, and more as have our being” Im God ( Acts 
1728), 90 spiritual life cannot uphold iteclf, and God maintains the faith, love, and holy 
activity which he bax originated. If he preserves our natural life, much more may we 
‘expect him to preserve the spiritual. 


(e) It is implied in all assurance of salvation,—sinee this assurance is 
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given by the Holy Spirit, and ix based not upon the known strength of 
human resolution, but upon the purpose and operation of God_ 

8. R. Mason: “If Satan and Adam both foll away from perfoct holiness. it lan mille 
to one that, in a world full of temptations and with all appetites and habits apaleat ms, 
Tahal fall away from tmperfect holiness, unless God by his almighty power keep me” 
It is in the power and purpose of God, then, thnt the belicver puts his trust. Butsmce 
this trust & awakened by the Holy Spirit, it must be that there is a divine fact core 
ponding to it; uaimely, God's purpose to exert his power in such a way that the Chritia 
shall persevere, See Wardlaw, Syst. Thool., 2: &i0-8i8; N. W. Taylor, Mevesied THe 
ology, 45-400, ‘ 


2. Otjections to the Doctrine of Perseverance, 

These objections are urged chiefly by Arminians and by Romanists 
A. That it is inconsistent with human freedom.— Answer: I¢ is no more 
*0 than is the doctrine of Election or the doctrine of Decrees. 


‘The doctrine is simply this, that God will bring to bear such lafluences upon all tree 
believers, that they will freely persevere. 


B. ‘That it tends to immorality,—Answer: his cannot be, since the 
doctrine declares that God will save men by seeuring their perseverance in 
holiness. 

2 Tim, 2:19—"Howbelt tho firm foundation of Gol standeed, having this eal, The Lert Scnoweth dam tt ww ie: 
aod let every cue that numneth the name of the Lord depart from unrightoumes; that ts, the texnple of Chri 
tian character has upon its foundation two significant inseriptions, the one declaring 
God's power, wisdom, and purpose of salvation; the other declaring the parity and holy 
activity, on the part of the believer, through which God's purpose is to be fulfilled: 1 
131, 2—"elet..... according to the foreknowledge of God the Pather, in sanctification of the Spirit uxto stele 
ad sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Ohrist ™; 2 Pett : 10, 11—" Wherefary, brethren, give the mmr diigwar mabe 
‘your calling and eloetion sure: fur if ye 4o thew ings ye sball never stumble: for Shs ehaik be richly spp 
‘You the eatrance inka the eternal king:ium of wur Lord and Savior Jerus Christ” 


©. Thatit leads to indolence.— Answer: This is a perversion of thedo~ 
trine, continuously possible only to the unregenerate ; since, to the regi 
erate, certainty of success is the strongest incentive to activity in the oar 
flict with sin. 

LJobn 5 : 4 "For whatsonver is begotten of God overcometh the world : and this is the vietory that haih eres 


‘the world, even our faith.” It {x notoriously untrue that confidence of success trapiros tall 
ity or indolonce, 








D. That the Scripture commands to persevere and warnings agaist 
apostasy show that certain, even of the regenerate, will fall away.— Ansvet? 


(a) They show that some, who are apparently regenerate, will fall ee 

Mak 18: 7—"Woe unto the world Deeause of cnaaslons of stumbling | for it must nea be tht the sovasietr 
Dat woe lo that man through whom the eteaaion oumath”"; 1 Oor. {1 :19—"or there seast be alee futine 1H 
“Derasies J among you, that they which are approved may bo made manifest among you"; 2 doa 2s "Mr 
‘vent cut from us, bot they were ot of us; for if Chay Bed been cf ux, they would have onmiinand with wx; tat 
‘want ott, Ubat thay might be made manifesl how that hey all ars not of ux" Judas probably experienc! 
strong emotions, and received strong impulscs toward good, under the influestt ot 
Cherise. 


(4) They show that the traly regenerate, and those who are only appt 
ently so, are not certainly distinguishable in this life. 
Mal, 3:16—"Then shall yo reture, and discern between the righteous and the winked; betwen iim thet eet 


God, and him that vervoth him not”; Mat. 13:25, 47 —“ while men shop his cnamy came mad sowed tare 
among the Wheel, and went eway Aguin, the Kingdom of henven i like uate a net, Ubat was cau Cato the wm 0 


— || 
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gathered of every kind”; Rom. 9:6—"Por they are not all Ieral, which are of Iereel: neither, because they are 
Abraham's saed, are they all children”; Rev. 3: {—! know thy works, that thou bast name that then livest, and 
thou art dead.” 


(e) They show the fearful consequences of rejecting Christ, to those who 
have enjoyed special divine influences, but who are only apparently regen- 
orate, 


Mod. 10 ; 26-29 —" For if wo sin wilfully after that wo have reonived the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no 
amore s sacrifice for sins but a certain fearful expectation of judgment, snd a fervenens of ire which shall devour the 
adversaries A man that hath set at nought Mowe’ law dieth without compassion on the word of two r three witnesses: 
of how much sorar punishment, think ye, ahall be be Judged worthy, who hath trodden under fot the Son of God, and 
ath counted the blood of tho covenant, whéeewith he was sanctified, an usiholy thing, and bath dono despite unto the 
Spirit of pre?” Here “sanctified” external sanctification, like that of the ancient Israel~ 
ites, by outward connection with God's people; of. 1 Car, 7:14 —" the unbelieving brasband is exne- 
tiled in the wife" 


(@) They show what the fate of the truly regenerate would be, in case 
they should not persevere. 

Hd, 6: 4-4—" or ns tonching thoes who were once enlightened and tasted of the hnavealy gift, and were made par- 
takers of the Waly Ghoet and tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the world Lo come, and then fll away, itis 
imporsible to rearw Shem aguin unto reprotance; seeing Ubey crucify to themselves the Soe of God afredh, and put him 
% on open shane” This ts to be understood as a hypothetical case. Dr. A. C, Kendrick: 
“Lf passages like this teach the possibility of falling from grace, they teach also the 
impossibility of restoration to it, The saint who once apostatines has apostatized for~ 
cover." So Xe 18 :24—" Whee the righinons turneth away from his righleousness and eommitteth iniquity , 
in thee shal! bo die"; 2 Pot 2:20 —" For if, afr they have esemped the deflements of the woeld throngh the 
‘edge of the Lord and Savior Jesus Ohrist Chey are again entangled therein and overeuts the last stats is beoume worse 
“with thea thas the fiat." 


(e) They show that the perseverance of the traly regenerate may be 
secured by these very commands and warnings. 

{ Gor, 9:.27—"T buff my body, and bring it into bondage: Jeet by any means, afer that !have proached to others, 
‘T myself should be rejected —or, to bring out the meaning more fully; “I best my body biue Cor, 
“strike It undor the oye"), and make it. slave, let after having been 1 herald to others, | mywlf should be 
rdiai" (‘unapproved,' ‘counted unworthy of the prize’); 10;{8—" Wherefore let bim that 
‘thinketh be standeth take hed leat be fall" 


(f) They do not show that it is certain, or possible, that any truly regen- 
erate person will fall away, 


E. That we have actual examples of such apostasy.—We answer ; 


(a) Such are either men once outwardly reformed, like Judas and 
Ananios, but never renewed in heart ; 

Instance the young profligate who, in a moment of apparent drowning, repented, was 
then rescued, and afterward lived « long life asa Christian. If he had never boen 
rescued, his repentance would never have been knows, nor the answer to his mother's 


em ‘So, in the moment of a backslider’s death, God can renew repentance and 


(6) Or they are regenerate men, who, like Duvid and Peter, have fallen 
into tempornry ain, from which they will, before death, be reclaimed by 
God's discipline. 

But, per contra, inatance tho experience of & man in typhoid fever, who apparently 
repented, but who never remembered it when he was restored to health, Sick-bed and 
death-bed conversions are not the best. There was one penitent thief, that none might 
despair; there was but one penitent thief, that none might presume. 

‘On the general subject, see Edwards, Works, 3: S0Gi2, and 4: 104; Ridgeley, Body of 
= 3 Woods, Works, 3; 221-246; Van Qos 












PART VII. 


ECOCLESIOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHURCH_ 


CHAPTER I. 
THE CONSTITUTION OF THE CHURCH, OR CHURCH POLITY, 


L Derncniox or ran Crorcn. 


(a) The church of Christ, in its largest signification, is the whole com~ 
pany of regenerate persons in all times and ages, in heaven and on earth. 
(Mat. 16:18; Eph. 1:29, 28; 3:10; 5:24, 26; Col. 1:18; Heb, 12: 23). 
Tn this sense, the church is identical with the spiritual kingdom of God > 
both signify that redeemed humanity in which God in Christ exercises aot- 
ual spiritual dominion (John 3:3, 5). 

‘Mat, 16 = 18 —“ Thon art Peter, and pan this rook J will build my church ; and the gates of Bades shall cnt prevail: 
oqainat it") Eph 15 22, 23—"and he put all things in subjection tundar hin feet, and gre him tw be baad over all 
‘things tothe church, which in hin body. the fulnom of him that fleth al) im al'"; 2p 10—*'to the intent that awe mio 
he principalities and the powers in the bearemly places might be made known through te chtrch the manifahd winder 
of 5:24, 25—" But as the church is mubjoet vo Christ, 90 lt the wives alvo be to their husbands in every. 
Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ also loved the church, and gare himself up for it"; Col. $:18—"dad be 
‘tae head of the body, the church ‘who is the beginning, the firwtborn from the dead’; that in all things he might kaw 
the preeminence"; Meh. 12: 23—" the general assembly and church of the finttorn who are enrolled im heures: 
John 2-3, 5—" Eamept « man be barn anew, be esnnot see the kingdom of God... . Kaswpt » man be barm of waler aed. 
‘the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God," 

Cicero's words apply here: “Una navis est Jam bonorum omnium "—all good men 
are in one boat, Cloero speaks of the state, but It is still more true of the cburoh tarist- 
ble. Andrews, in Bib, Sac, Jan,, Ld; 4, mentions the following diferences 
the church and the kingdom, or, as we prefer to say, between the visible church and 
the invisible ehurch: (1) the church began with Christ—the kingdom began earlier: 
(2) the chureh is confined to believers in the historic Christ — the kingdom includes. 
all God's children: (3) the church belongs wholly to this world —not «0 the kingdom ; 
(4) the church fs wisible—not s0 the kingdom; (6) the church has quaxt orgunic char 
acter, and leads out into local churches this is not so with the kingdom. On the umi- 
Yorsal or Invisible church, see Cremer, Lexicon N, 'T., transl., 11, 114, 831; Jacob, Beck. 
Polity of N. T., B. 


(0) The Scriptures, however, distinguish between this invisible or uni- 
versal church, and the individual church, in which the universal church takes: 
local and temporal form, and in which the idea of the church as a whole is 
concretely exhibited. 

Mab 10 : 32 —" Brery ome Uhervdors, whe shall ovedees me before meen, him will I alee comfene before say Father witieh. 
+14 3 —"eat al the abundance f te bart te mouth apne. Th gv man oak of Me eed 
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or a8 a collective term, to denote siniply the body of independent local 
churches existing in a given region or at a given epoch. But since there is 
‘no evidence that these churches were bound together in any outward organ- 
ization, this use of the term éxAyoia cannot be regarded as adding any new 
sense to those of ‘the universal church’ and ‘the local church’ already 
montioned. 

Acts 7; 38—"'tho chorch [_marg, “rongregstion’] in the wildernms” — the whole body of the people 
‘of Tarnel; 19; 32--the amembly vas in confusion” —the tumultuous mob in tho theatre at 
‘Ephesus; 89—" the regular amsombly "; 9: 81—"$ the churet Yoroughout all Judea and Galilee and Samaria ba 
peach, being adied'": 1 Cor, 12: 28—" and God bath set some in tha hare, first apostles, stondly prophets, thirdiy 
tawehers'"; Phil. 3: 6—"*as touching #al, perseeating the church"; 4 Tim. 2 15—"that thou mayest Kearw Dover mses 
ought to bebare themselves in the house of God, which is the church of the living God, the pillar and ground of the 
rath,” 

Tn the original uso of the word éexAnoia, as a popular assembly, there was doubtless an 
allusion to the derivation from é& and «Ads, to call out, by herald. Some have beld that 
‘the N, T, term contains an allasion to the fact that the members of Christ's church are 
called, chosen, elected by God. This, however, is more than doubtful. Tm common tse, 
‘the term had lost {ts otymological meaning, and signified merely an assembly, however 
gathered or summoned. The church was never so large that tt could not asserable, ‘The 
church of Jerusalem gathered for the choice of deacons (Ads 6:2, 5), and the church of 
Antioch gathered to hear Paul's account of his missionary Journey (Act 14527). 

Tt is only by # common figure of rhetoric that many churches are spoken of together 
Jn the singular number, in such passages as teu 9-1. We apeak gonerically of * man,” 
meaning the whole race of mon; and of * the horse,’ meaning all horses. Gibbon, speak- 
ing of the successive tribes that swept dowa upon the Koman Empire, uses a noun ta 
‘tho singular number, and desoribes them ax “the several detachments of that immense 
army of northern Darbarians"—yet he does not mean to intimate that these tribes 
had any common government. So we may speak of "the American college” or “the 
Acverican theological seminary," but we do not thereby mean that the colleres or 
the seminaries are bound together by any Ho of outward organization, 

So Paul says that God bas set in tho church apostles, prophets, and teachers (1 Oer. 1 = 
2), but the word “church” is only a collective term for the many Independent churches. 
Tn this sume sense, we may speak of “ the Baptist church * of New York, or of Atuerion; 
Dut st must be remembered that we us tho term without any such implication of 
common government. aa ts Involved io the phrases ‘the Presbyterian church,’ or "the: 
Protestant Episcopal church,’ or ‘the Roman Catholic church‘; with us, in this eon- 
‘nection, the term ‘church’ means simply "churches." 

On the meaning of ixcanaia, see Cromer, Lex. N.'T., 89; ‘french, Syn. N.T, 1:18; 
Girdlestone, Syn. O. T., #7; Curtis, Progress of Nwptist Principles, 901; Dexter, Con- 
axreqationalism, 25; Dagx, Church Order, 100-199; Robinson, N. T. Lox. sud) voce, 


Tho prevailing nange of the N. 'T. gives to the term éxdmcia the second 
of these two significations, It is this local church only which has definite 
and temporal existence, and of this alone we henceforth treat. Our defini- 
tion of the individual church implies the two following particulars : 


A. The church, like the family and the state, is an institution of 
divine appointment, This ia plain: (a) from its relation to the churels 
universal, as its concrete embodiment; (6) from the fact that its neces- 
sity is grounded in the social and religions nature of man; (c) from the 
Scripture,—as for example, Christ's command in Mat, 18:17, and the 
designation ‘church of God,’ applied to individual churches (1 Gor. 1:2). 

President Wayland: “The universal church comes before the particular church, 
‘The society which Christ has established is the foundation of every particular assosia— 
tion calling iteelf a church of Christ.” Andrews, in Hib. Sac, Jan., 188): 85-68, 0m Ehe 
conception éa«dnoia in the N. 'T., says that “the ‘church’ is the prius of all local 
‘churches.’ dcednoa in Acts 0 : Sl the church, #0 fur ax represented in those provinoes, 
It ts coumentoal-Iocal, as In { Csr. 10:22. The local chureb is a microcosm, a specialized 
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Joculization of the universal body. SDP: in the 0.7. and in the Tangums, means the 
whole congregation of Israel, and then secondarily those local bodies which were parts 
and representations of the whol, Christ, using Aramaic, probably used 79pm Mat 
18:17, He took bis idea of the church from It, not from the heathen use of the word 
Zcogeia, which expresses the notlon of Locality and state much more than The 
larger sense of ésxAyoia ts the primary, Local churches are points of consciousness and 
activity for the great all-(nelusive unit, and they are not themselves the anits for an 
ecclesiastical aggregate. They are faces, not parts of the one church.” 


B. The church, unlike the family and the state, is a voluntary society. 
(a) This resulta from the fact that the local church is the outward expres- 
sion of that rational and free life in Christ which characterizes the church: 
asa whole. In this it differs from those other organizations of divine ap- 
pointment, entrance into which is not optional, Membership in the church 
is not hereditary or compulsory. (6) The doctrine of the church, as thus 
defined, is a necessary outgrowth of the doctrine of regeneration, As this 
fondamental spiritual change is mediated not by outward appliances, but 
by inward and conscious reception of Christ and his trath, union with the 
church logically follows, not precedes, the soul's spiritual union with 
‘Christ. 

Dorner includes undor his doctrine of tho Church: (1) the genesis of the church, 
through the now-birth of the Spirit, or Regeneration; (2) the growth and persatenco 
‘of the church through the continuous operation of the Spirit in the means of grace, or 
Kevlesiology proper, us others call it; (3) the completion of the churel, or Eschatology- 
While this scheme seems designed to favor a theory of baptismal regeneration, we must 
‘commend its recognition of the fact that the doctrine of the church yrows out of the doc~ 
trine of regeneration and is determined in its auture by it. If regeneration has always 
conversion for its obverse aide, and if conversion always includes faith in Christ, It is 
vain to speak of regeneration without faith. And if union with the church is but the 
outward ¢xpression of a proceding union with Christ which involves regeneration and 
conversion, then Involuntary church-mom bership is an absurdity, and a misreprosenta~ 
tion of the whole method of salvation. 

‘The value of compulsory religion may be Hlustrated from David Hames experience. 
A godly matron of the Canongute, so runs the story, when Hume sank in the mud in 
her vicinity, and on account of his obesity could not get out, compelled the seeptie to 
say the Lord’s Prayer before she would belp him. Amos Kendall, on the other hand, 
eonoluded in bis old age that ke had not been acting on Christ's plan for saving the 
world, and s0, of his own aooord, connected himself with the oburch, 


TL, Onosxtsation or tux Ouvanen. 


1. The fact of organization, 

Organization may exist without lists of members or formal choice of 
officers. These last are the proofs, reminders, and helps of organization, 
but they are not essential to it. etre a ara ering 
pa to which the New Testament bears wit- 


"rth Ube WBA peak chpabtestion Wi sbrithasalt latest Beas’ Ch) its stated 
meetings, (6) elections, and (¢) officera; (d) from the designations of its 
ministers, together with (¢) the recognized anthority of the minister and 
of the church; (/) from its discipline, (g) contributions, (A) letters of 
commendation, (i) registers of widows, (/) uniform customs, and (%) ordi- 
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nances; (f) from the order enjoined pec 
for membership, and (n) the common work 


(a) ete 20, (ames mele ae eer eee 
‘wile thea"; Keb. 10 :25—" nat forsaking the assembling 
ag eee another.” 

(D) dew 4: B-26—the eleotion of Matthias: #15, 6— the, 

Ge) Phil, {1 1—* the saints im Christ Serax which are ai Philippl, with the 

(ye 20-0 £7, — the dors Wl ha earn...» the Hen the whieh 
Cmarg.: Soreenecs J" ie iets 

(e) Mask 18:17 —" And if he rufus bo home hese, tlt Uk st the care: aiib eosin biel 
‘et Bim be ote thee as Whe Geotile and the publican”: 1 Pv $2 2—" Send the Hock af Got tao lage 
eaereiaing (be oversight, not of constraimt, but willingly, appa reye, or 

UF) 1 0ee, 5 45 19—*n the same of Ge Lard Jere, ye belie a 
se a iat Mn to Bal a are 
day of the Lard Jemus .... Put away the wickol mas town ameng posrmtren” 

@ Tom. 15: 28-—= Yor Ht hath bows the geod pasar af, Massa an Achaia Sal 
‘the poor among the sainte that are at Jernasiem "; { Cor, 16: 1, 2—~Now "I 
‘gore order to the churches of Gaia, wo alve dy ye, Upon the Gewi day of tbe woek let nal 9 
tore, a be may prexper, that no collection bs made whee T exme.* : 

(h) Act 18 27-—" And when be wax minded to pase over into Ashes, be brethren enavesayged him, ask er 
‘he iscplen Wo reedine im": 2 Cor. 3st = i oak se See 
seme, epistios of corsorendation t yon wr Srv you? . 

(0 1 fim, 519 lat as be ei to &itlen Saba area owes vid"; ef. he 6:1 "tevin 
snurmuring of the Grecian Jews againat the Rebrewa, because their widows ware anglocted in the daly uni 

(J) Cor, 21; 16—" But if any man seemeth to be contentious, we have ne ach 
Bot” 


(le) Aete 2: 41—"Then they that revived bis werd wore baptimnd™; 1 Gor. th < 0-28—* Tar f motte a te 
‘Lard Ghat hich also T delivered unto you "'—the institution of the Lord's Supper. 

(1 Cor. 4) 40—" Let al things be done decently amd im nder”; Gel, 2x 5—* Fer Uhangh | am sleet ot Gt 
ech, yot aim { with yoo in the spirit, juying and beholding your onder, and the steadfastomss we 
(im) Mah 28: 19-—" Go yo therefore, andl make éiselples of all the nations, bapliaing the a of 
Father and of the Som and of the Holy Ghowt""; dew 2: 42—" And the Lord added to them day bey tas Yer 


are Thi 2: 30—~beenuae for the work of Christ hs came aigh usta death hazaring Alo lif to mgpky th rh 
was lacking im your service Wownrd 10." 

As indicative of a developed organization in the N. T. chureh, of «hich 
only the germ existed before Carine dent sata ee 
progmss in names from the gospels to the epistles. In the gospels, the 
word ‘‘disciples" is the common designation of Christ's followers, but itis 
not once found in the epistles, In the epistles, there are only “sani” 
“brethren,” “churches,” A consideration of the facts here referrnd tet 
sufficient to evince the unscriptural nature of two modern theories of the 
church : 


A. Tho theory that the church is an exclusively spiritual body, destitale 
of all formal organization, and bound together only by the ttl relation 
of each believer to his indwelling Lord. as 

The church, upon this view, so far as ontward bonds are concerned 
only an aggregation of isolated units, Those believers who chance 
gather at a particular place, or to live at a particular time, Foe | 
church of that place or time. This view is held by the Friends and 
Plymouth Brethren. It ignores the tendencies to organization { 
human natare; confounds the visible with the invisible per 
directly opponed to the Scriptare representations of the visible 
—— some who are not true believers, 
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se cee ln a wr ny om mer 
‘with tongues, ‘come in men. w a ace mad?" it 

Soe chee Nan be F Costachelnoek eiiord 

would have formed a part of (t; Mhil. 3218—"Por Las Glia pestle shone Atay 

‘Jou even weeping, that they are the enemics of the cross of Oris.” 


of the power of the Holy Spirit, certainly may be prayed for; see Luke tit 
"Tt yo then, Deing evil, Know how to give geod gifts unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly Father 
rive tha Roly Spirit to them that aake Kim 7" 


The Plymouth brethren would “unite Christendom by Its dismemberment, and do 


nature, that even Plymouth brothren, when they meet regularly ‘full into an 
Informal, if not a formal, organization; certain and leaders are tacitly recog- 
nized as officers of the body; ont Gan for facilitat- 


tongues in Gea. 1 (Jadgment); gives tongues in Aes? (grace); but only one tongue ts 
spoken tn Rew. 7 ¢#lory),"" 

Dr, Wa, Reid, Plymouth Brethrenism Unvetled, 79-143, attributes to the seet tho 
following Chureh-principles: (1) the church did not exist before Pentecost; (2) the 
visible and the invisible church identionl; (3) the one assembly of God: (8) the 
presidency of the Holy Spirit; (5) rejection of a one-man and man-made ministry; 
(4) the church i# without government, Also the following heresies: (1) Christ's 
heavenly humanity; (2) dental of Christ's righteousness, as being obedience to law; 
(4) denial that Christ's righteousness i Imputed ; (4) Justification in the riser Christ; 
(5) Christ's non-atoning sufferings; (6) denial of moral law as rule of life; (7) the 
‘Lord's day is not the Sabbath; (8) perfectionism; (%) secret rapture of the saints 
caught up to be with Christ. To these we may add: (10) premillenial advent of 


On the Plymouth Brethren and their doctrine, see Se ete eta Dae a 
Princeton Rev. 1812 1 42-7; A. M. King, in Baptist Review, 1891 : 498-465, Ecelesi- 


‘Teulon, Tiist, and Teachings of Plymouth Brethren, 


B. The theory that the form of church organization is not definitely 
in the New Testament, but is a matter of expediency, nega 


‘The view under consideration seems in some respects to be favored by 
Neander, and is often regarded as incidental to his larger conewption of 
chureh history as a progressive development, But a proper theory of 
pos ac ath paar peered appr yee pay 


of divivel Qivestlodl'aa bo methoas’of bnrel unfoa tnd admits a principle 
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‘of ‘chureh powers,” which may be historically shown to be sabyoraive of 
the yery existence of the church as a spiritual body, a 


‘Dr. Galosta Anderson finds the thoory of optional church government im £ 
Eeclesiastical Polity, and says that not until Bishop Bancroft was 
right of Eplscopacy. Hunt, also, in bis Religious Thought in Boginnd, 1 =: 
Hooker gives up the divine origin of Episcopacy. 80 Jacob, Eecl. Polity of the N. T 
and Hatch, Organization of Early Christian Churches —both Hatel and Jacob belong. 
ing to the Church of England. But we may well aak: Shall misaionarica conforss 
church orler to the degraded ideas of the nations among which they labor? Shall 
Church government be despotic in Turkey. a limited monarchy in England, a democ- 
racy In the United States of America, and two-heuded in Japan? For the development 
theory of Neander, see bis Church History, 1: 179-19, On the general subject, eee 
Hitehooek, in Presb, Rey, 1868; 205; Davideou, Eccl, Polity, 14%; Harvey, The Church. 








2. The nature of this organtzation, 


‘The natare of any organization may be determined by asking, firat: who 
constitute its members? secondly: for what object has it been formed ? 
and, thirdly: what are the laws which regulate its operations? 

‘The three questions with which our treatment of the nature of this organization 
tterins are futnlabod us by Brea. Wayland, ine Principles and Fractlove of Baptista, 


A. They only can properly be members of the local church, who have 
previously become members of the church universal,—or, in other words, 
have become regenemte persons, 

‘Only those who bare been previoudly united to Christ are, in the New Testament, per 
mitted to unite with his church, See sew 2; 47—"And the Lord added to them day by day thom Chet 
were being sored (Am. Rev: ‘thoes that ware saved"); S:14—-"and beliovers were the more added to the 
Land"; (Gor, 1: 2—" the chureh of Ged which ts st Corinth, vam than that are sancti’ in Christ Joann ealed 40 Ie 
scimis, with all that call upon the name of our Lord Jesas Obrist tn every placs, their Lard and oars” 


From this limitation of membership to regenerate persons, certain results 
follow : 

(@) Since each member bears supreme allegiance to Christ, the church 
a8 6 body must recognize Christ as the only lawgiver. The relation of the 
individual Christian to the church does not supemede, but farthers and 
expresses, his relation to Christ. 

2 John 2: 20—"And yo bere am anuinting from tbe Wody Oos, and ye know ait things goo Newndicr, Com. 
in loeo —" No beltover is ut Mberty to forego this maturity and personal indepeadenee, 
bestowed In that (nward anointing [of the Holy Spirit), or to piace himself in « depend~ 
‘ent relation, inconsistent with this birthright, to any teacher whatever among men... . 
-...Phis inward anointing furnishes an clement of resistance to such arrogated mathor 
ity.” Here we have reproved the tendency on the part of ministers to take the place of 
the church, in Christian work and worship, instead of Ieading it forward in work and 
‘worsbip of Its own. ‘The missionary who keeps his converts in prolonged and unneces- 
cary tutelage Is also woteve Co the church organization of the New Testament, and 
nntene to Christ whose alm in church training is to educate his followers to the bean 
tng of responsibility and the use of Hberty, Macaulay: “‘The only remody for the evils 
of Wherty is Hberty.” 


() Since each regenerate man recoguizes in every other a brother in 
Christ, the several members are upon a footing of absolute equality (Mat 
23: 8-10). 

‘Mal 3; E10" But be avi ye called Rabbi: for ene is your wader, anf all ye are brethren, And eal] no sam 
‘your falber on the earth: for one is your Yuther, even be who is in boven"; Joho 15: 5—*T am the ving, ye are the 
teamie"—no ono branch of the vino outranks another; one may be more advanta- 
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xeously situated, more ample in size, more fruitful; but all are alike in Ikind, draw vital 
ity from one source, Among the planets “one star differeth {row snother tar in glory" ( £ Our. 16: 41), 
yotall shine in the same heaven, and draw thetr light fromthe sume sun. “ The serving- 
man may know more of the mind of God than the sobolur.” Christianity has therefore 
been the foe to heathen castes. The Japanese noble objected to it, “becatise the broth- 
erhood of man was incompatible with proper reverence for rank,’ There can be no 
rightful human fordship over God's heritage (1 Pel 6: 3—""nellher ax lording i over thy charge 
allotied to yoo, but malking yore ves eanazuples to the flock”). 


(c) Since each local church is directly subject to Christ, there ia no 
juriadiction of one church over another, but all are on an equal footing, and 
all are independent of interference or control by the civil power, 

Mat. ender therefore wito Cemar ths things that are Ceesar’s; and unto Ood the things thal are God's"; 
dts 5: must obey God rather than mm.” As each believer has personal dealings with 
Christ and for even the pastor to come between him and his Lord is treachery to Christ 
and harmful to his #ou!, so much more does the New ‘Testament condemn any attempt 
to bring the church into subjection to any other church or combination of charches, 
or to make the church the creature of the state. Absolute liberty of conscience under 
Christ has always been a distinguishing tenet of Baptists, as it is of the New Testament 
(of, Rom, 14; 4—" Who art thon that judgest the servant of another? to his own Lord he standath or falleth Tea, 
bbe hall be made to stand ; for the Lord hath power to male him stand” ). 








B. The sole object of the local church is the glory of God, in the com- 
plete extublishment of his kingdom, both in the hearts of believers and in 
the world. This object is to be promoted : 


(a) By united worship,—ineluding prayer and religious instraction ; 
Hed, 10:2 —"* wo forsaking eur own assembling Wgelber, ax the custom of some is but exhorting one anne.” 


(b) By mutual watch-care and exhortation ; 

1 Them. & ci —" Wherwfore exhort ene another, and Waild each other up, even as also yo do"; Heb. 39 13 —"ethert 
cone another day by day, so long as it in called To-day ; Yt any of wu be hardenmt by the doveitfulnon of win. 

(c) By common Inbors for the reclamation of the impenitent world. 

‘Mat 2; 19—" Go yo therefore, and make disciples of al} the nations"; Acts 8 » 4—''They therefore that were goat 
(ered abroad went about preaching the wort; 2 Cor, $; 5—" and thi, not as we bad hoped, bat first they gave their 
‘own salves to the Lord, and to ax by the will of God"; Judo 23—" And on some have mercy, who are in dowbt; snd 
tomo mare, enatching them out of their.” Inscribed upon a mural tablet of a Christian church, 
in Aneityurn in the South Seas, to the mercy of Dr. John Geddis, the ploneer mission- 
ary in that field, are the words: * When he came here, there were po Christians; when 
ho went away, there were 5o heathen.” 


. The law of the church is simply the will of Christ, as expressed in 
the Scriptures and interproted by the Holy Spirit. This law respects : 

(a) The qualifications for membership.— These are regenerstion and 
baptism, #. 6, spiritual new birth and ritual new birth; the surrender of 
the inward and of outward life to Christ; the spiritual entrance into com- 
munion with Christ’s death and resurrection, and the formal profession of 
this to the world by being buried with Christ and raising with him in 
baptism, 

(0) The duties imposed on members.— In discovering the will of Christ 
from the Scriptures, each member has the right of private judgment, being 
directly responsible to Christ for his use of the means of knowledge, and 
for his obedience to Christ's commands when these are known. 

On the whole subject, see Dage, Church Order, 14-09; Curtis, on Communion, 1-61, 


ie 
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3. The genesis of this organization. d ? 
(a) ‘The church existed in germ before the day of Pentecost, 





body (John 13: 29), and as a body thoy celebrated for the first time the 
Lord's Supper ( Mat, 29; 26-29). ‘Lo all intents and they consti- 
tinted a church, although the church was not yet fully equipped for its work 
by the outpouring of the Spirit (Acts 2), and by the appointment of pastors 
and deacons. The church existed withont officers, as in the first days suc- 
ceeding Pentecost, 

fl Di bet bear rota Porap Prikl batho i; te 
~~“ And Taal said, John baptiond with the baptinm of repentanon, saying snto the prople, that they sbeeldl 
him which shoxld rome afler im, Chat ia, om Jasea'; John 12; atiebrcl te eee) 
that Jeeas said unto bir, Buy what things we have need of for Ube fast; or, that we should givy samething te the 
poor’; Mah 262 26-20—"'And as they wore eeting, Jus Yovk brevd,....and he gave to the disciples and sald, Talog, 
fat... Wed be Wok # cup, and gave Ubankks, and gave Go thorn, saying, Drink ye all of it”; Acte2—the Holy 
Spirit ts poured out. It is to be remembered that Christ himself ts the embodied | 
between God and man, the true temple of God's Indwelling. 8 soon aa the 
believer joined himself to Christ, the church existed in miniature and germ. 

Fish, Roclesiology, 1-1 by a striiing avalogy, distinguishes three periods of the 
church's life: (1) the pre-natal period, in which the churolt ts not separated Troe. 
Christ's Vod!ly presences; (2) the period of childhood, in which the church Is under 
tutelage, Toran independent lifes (3) Epp Sipe lees 
church, equipped with doctrines and officers, is ready for self-sovernment. ‘The three 
poriods may bo likened to bud, blossom, and frult, Before Christ's doath, the elsirets 
existed in Dud only. 


(6) ‘That provision for these offices was made gradually as exigencies 
arose, is natural when we consider that the church immediately after Christ's 
asconsion was unler the tutelage of inspired apostles, and was to be pro~ 
pared, by a process of education, for independence and self-government. 
doctrine was communicated gradually yet infallibly, through the oral 
written teaching of the apostles, so we are warranted in believing that the 
church was gradually but infallibly guided to the adoption of Chriat's own 
plan of church organization and of Christian work, The same promise of 
the Spirit which renders the New Testament an unerring and sufficient 
of faith, renders it also an unerring and sufficient rule of pructice, for 
ehureh in all places and times, 

Inks 18 = 12-16 18 to be interpreted ax a promise of wradual leading by tho Spirit fate ail 
the trent: | Gor, 14: 37 "he things whieh T write unto you... et se eee 
Aw examination of Pwul's eplstics in their chronological order shows « progress in 
niteness of teaching with regurd to church polity, as well as with pilehe re ~ 
general, In this matter, as in other matters, apostolic Instruction wus wiven as provider- 
tial exigeniofes demanded it, Tn tho eartiest days of the church, attention was pald 
to preaching rather than to organization. Like Lather, Paul thought more of church 
order fn his titer days than at the beginaing of his work. Yet even tn his first episthe 
We find the germ which is afterwards continuously developed. See: 

(1) Thee 5:12 1 (A. D, ft) —" Bat we hemmed you, brethren, to know them thet labor among Jae, 
ater yea ( wpoieraptvous) in the Lard, ast admonish poe ; and Lo clam thom encoding highly in lo for 
‘work's wake.” 

(2) Cre 2:28 (ALD. GT A Ad Gol kath set some in the church, flat apmitleg secondly 
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leacbary, then miracle, thea gifts of beslings, belps (dsredju pre — gifts needed by deacons}, guvermmats 
Cevseprioas = gifts needed by pastors), divers kinds of tongue 

(3) Kom, 12; 6-8 (A, D, 68)—" And having gifts differing according to the grace that is given to ux whither 
prophecy, lot us prophesy adsording to the proportion of our faith ; ar minlttey [8caxowax Jy lat us give ouralven 16 
oUF mrluiley; oF he Chat teacbeth, to bis teaching; of he that eiborteth, Wo bis exhorting = be Ukat cere, let bim do it 
‘With Liberality ; be that culeth [4 epoicrraudvor J, with diliganes: be that showeth retrey. with cheerfulna.” 

C4) PRU, 151 (A.D, €2)—" Pal and Timothy, servants of Jesus Christ, to alt the saimts in Chriat Joss whieh se 
at Philippl with the bishops [ droeomoce, marg.: ‘orators’ J and danotta [ Seacdvoce J” 

(5) Bph 4-4 (A. D. 03 )—"dnd be gave sdmo to bo apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and 
some, pastars and teachers, ( wowndvac was dSauesdove J.” 

(6) 1Tim.2:1,2 (A, D,06)—"Hf © man séeketh tho oli of & abo, he dovirets & gved work, The hishop 
[rev drigxomor ] therefore arust be without repreadt.” On this last passage, Huther in Meyer’s Com, 
remarks: “Paul in the begioning looked at the church fo its unity—only gmdeally 
does be make prominent its leaders. We must not infer that the ehurches in the earlier 
‘Ume ware without leadership, but only that in the lator tine clroumstanoes wore auch 
as to require him to lay emphasis upon the pastor's oftice and work.” See also Sohal, 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 62-7. 

On the question how far our Lord and his apostles, in the organiantion of the chureb, 
availed thempelyes of the synagogue ws o model, see Neander, Planting and Training, 
24. ‘The ministry of the church is without doubt an outgrowth and adaptation of the 
‘eldorship of the synagogue. In the synagogue, there werw elders who gave themselves 
to the study and expounding of the Scriptures, Tho synagogues held united prayer, and 
exorcised discipline. Thoy were domocratic in government, and independent of each: 
other. It has sometimes been said that election of officers by the membership of the 
church carne from the Greek écxineia, of popular assembly. But Edersheim, Life and 
“Pimos of Jesus the Messiah, 1 : 4%, says of the elders of the aynagogue that “ their eleo~ 
Hon depended on the cholce of the congregation.” Talmud, Herichob, 6545 “No ruler 
is appointed over & congregation, unless the congregation ts consulted,” 


(c) Any number of believers, therefore, may constitute themselves into a 
Christian church, by adopting for their rule of faith and practice Obrist's 
law as laid down in the New Testament, and by associating themselves 
together, in accordance with it, for his worship and service. It is import- 
ant, where practicable, that a council of churches be previonsly called, to 
advise the brethren proposing thia union as to the desirablenesa of consti- 
tuting a new and distinct local body; and if it be found desirable, to recog- 
nize them, after its formation, as being a church of Obrist. But such action 
of a council, however valuable as affording ground for the fellowship of 
other churehes, is not constitutive, but is simply declaratory; and, without 
such action, the body of believers alluded to, if formed after the N. T. 
example, may notwithstanding be a trae church of Christ, Still further, a 
band of converts, among the heathen or providentially precluded from 
access to existing churches, might rightfally appoint one of their number 
to baptize the rest, and then might organize, de novo, a New Testament 
church, 

Hagenbach, Hist. Doct., 2:20, quotes from Luther, as followe:—"Tf a company of 
pious Christian laymen were captured and sent to a desert place, and had not among 
them an ordained priest, and were all agreed {a the matter, and elected one and told 


him to bapties, administer the muss absolve, and preach, suck a one would be us true 
4 priest as If all the bishops and popes had ordained him.” 





TEL. Govauxwenr or rae Cavrcs. 


1, Nature of this government in general. 


It is evident from the direct relation of cach member of the church, and 
so of the church as a whole, to Christ as sovereign and lawgiver, that the 
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government of the chnroh, #0 far as regards the source of anthority, ism 
absolute monarchy, 

In ascertaining the will of Christ, however, and in applying his oumasis 
the counsel of another, ‘and, as the result of combined 
the whole body to right conelusiona. pike certs. 
tion of the Scripture injunctions to unity. Thix unity, sinos itis a enity of 
the Spirit, is not an enforced, but an intelligent and willing nity. While 
Christ is sole king, therefore, the government of the chureh, so far as re 
gards tho interpretation and execution of his will by the body, is an sbsolule 
democracy, in whieh the whole body of members is intrusted with the daty 
and responsibility of carrying out the Inws of Christ as expressed in his 
word, « 
‘The senders from the established church of Scotland, on the memorable 1th of May. 


prrsiarhainlallatiaprbbs years mcariy tem fs | io tie 
ebureb,” The church should be rightly ordered, since it is ot 
guardian of God's truth — its ~ pillar and ground” (ih 3:68}—the Waly pete wert 
and through it. 

Bot ft is this very relation of the churot to Christ and his trath whieh render 
needful to insist opon the right of ¢ach mot ber of the church to his private 
as to the meaning of Scripture: fn other words absolute monarchy, in this cesT 
quires for its complement an absolute democracy. President Wayland: “No indjetial 
Christian or number of individual Christians, no individual church or gumiber of ti 
vidual churches, has original authority, or has power over the whole, None ean edd 
or subtract from the laws of Christ, or Interfere with his direct and 
over the hearts and lives of bis subjects,” Each member, as equal to every otber,! 
right to a voice in the decisions of the whole body; and no action of the majority om 
bind him agaiast his conviction of duty to Christ. 


A. Proof that the government of the chureh is democratic or congregi~ 
tional. 


(a) From the duty of the whole church to preserve unity in its action. 

Rom. 12: 16-—" Bo of the same mind oue toward ancther''; 1 Oat. 1= 10—"Sow 1 Demme me os that ye alt 
speak tb same thing, and thas there bo no divisions among you; Dut chet ye be pectneted tapethar in theme minded 
i the same judgment"; 2 Cor, 23: 81 —be of the mame mind; Spb. 4: 3—" gtring diltgwnie te Sw the xy of 
the Spit in the bond of Pail. 1) 27 hat yo atapd fast in one spi with ome oval striving fhe the ho he 
We gospel”; 1 Pos 3; 8—" Bo ye all likemindnl.”” 

‘These exhortations to unity are not mere counsels to passive submission, stich as 
might be given under & hierarchy, or to the menibers of a society of Jesuits: they ary 
counsels to coliperation and to barmonious Judgment. Each member, while 
his own opinfons under the guidance of the Spirit, ts to remember that the 
bers have the Spirit also, and that # final conclusion as to the will of God ls to be reached 
only through comparison of views. ‘The exhortation to unity is therefory an exborte- 
Hon to bo open-minded, docile, ready to subject our opinions to Saar 

ew light with regard to thom, and to give up any opinion when we find i to tre a 
wrong. ‘The church Is in general to secure unanimity by moral suasion only} 
case of wilful and perverse opposition to {ts decisions, it may be necessary Peay 
unity by exeluding an obstructive member, for schism. 

A quiet and peaceful unity is the result of the Holy Spirit's work in the hearts of 
Christiuns, New ‘Testament church government proceeds upon the suppésttton that 
Christ dwolls ip wll believers, Haptist polity ts the best possible polity for good people. 
‘Christ has rade no provision for an unregenerate church-membership, and for Satanic 
possession of Christians. Itis best that u church in which Christ doex not dwell should 
by dissension reveal its woakness, and fall to pleces: and any outward ongantzation that 
conceals inward disintegration, and compels a merely formal union after the Holy 
Spirit has departed, is # hindrance tnstead of a help to true religion. 
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(6) From the responsibility of the whole church for maintaining pure 
doctrine and practice. 


4 Timm. 3 = 15 —"'the ehurdh of the Living Ged, the pillar and ground of the truth"; Jude 3—"'eahorting yun te ove 
tend earnestly for the faith which was once for ali delivered unta the mainte”; Mer. 2 and 3—exhortations to 
the seven ehurches of Asia to maintain pure doctrine and practice. In all these pas- 
sages, pastorn! charges aro given, not by a so-called bishop to his subordinate prieste, 
but by an apostle to the whole church and to all ite members. 


(c) From the committing of the ordinances to the charge of the whole 
church to observe and guard. As the church expresses truth in her teach- 
ing, 80 she is to express it in symbol through the ordinances. 

‘Mat 22: 19, 20 —" Go yo therefore, and make diseiplas of wll the nations, baptizing them... taacRing tham"; af, 
Vuke 24 :38—""nd they rose up that ery hour, and found the aleren gathered together, and thers that were with 
hom"; dete 1: 1 —"And in those days Poter atood up in the midst of the brvthron, and said (and there was «mu 
itnde of persons gathered togwiher, about s hundred and twenty)"; £ Cor. 15: 6——"*then he appeared to above five 
‘hundred brethren. at ono — these passages show that It was not to the eleven apostles alone 
‘Uhat Jesus committed the ordinances, 

1 Gar, 1) 2— "Now | praise you that ye cemember me (i all hings and hold fast the traditions, oven ag f delivered 
hard to you” ; ef. 28, 24 —*For I reonived of the Land that which also I delivered unwo yo, how that the Lord Jems. 
in the aight in which he was betrayed tock bread; and when he had’ given thanks be brake it, and eaid, This ie my 
body, which is for you: This dota remembrance of me" hore Paul comrnits the Lord's Supper into the 
charge, not of a body of officials, but of the whole church. Baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, therefore, are not to be administered at the discretion of the individual minis 
ter. He is simply the organ of the eburch; and pocket baptismal and communion ser~ 
vices are without warrant. See Curtis, Progress of Baptist Principles, 299; Hobingon, 
Harmony of Gospels, notes, & 170. 


(a) From the election by the whole church, of its own officers and delo- 
gates. Tn Acts 14: 28, the literal interpretation of zetporovjourrec is not to 
be pressed. In Titus 1; 5, ‘when Panl empowers Titus to set presiding 
officers over the communities, this circumstance decides nothing as to the 
mode of choice, nor is a choice by the community itself thereby necessarily 
excluded.” 

‘Aes 1 (25, 26-—'* And they put forward two... and they gure lots for them; and th Jot fk upon Matthian; and be 
‘was numbered with the oleven sposties; 613, 5—" Look 0 out theraore, brethren, from among you seven men of 
ood report... .. ind the saying pleased the whole multitude; and they cbse Stephen, ... and Philip,and Prockorus, 
‘cod Meanor, and Tasos, and Parmenas, and Neolas"—ss deacons; Acts. 13; 2 3—" And as they miners to 
‘ho Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate mo Barnabas and Saul for the work wheream 1 have valled them, 
Than when they had fasted and prayed and laid their hands on them, thay sent them sway.” 

‘On this pasiage, seo Meyer’y comment; “*inisirel” here expresses the act of ole 
brating divine service on the part of the whole church. ‘To refer aivay to tho "prophets 
snd tachers’ fs forbidden by tho dbopirare—and by we & This interpretation would con~ 
fine this most important misson-act to Nve persona, of whom two were the misdonaries 
sent; and the church would bave had po part in it, even through Its presbytors. This 
agrees, neither with the common possession of the Spirit in the apostolic church, nor 
with the concrete cases of the choice of an apostle (¢h. 1) und of deacons (eh. 6). Compare 

The 





verws 2 nad 3 te ‘the shureh'— (represented by the presbyters in thls case). ‘The church 
sends the missionaries to the heathen, und consvorates them through its elders.” 

‘Acts 15 : 2, 4, 22 30" the Levthren appolniod that Puul and Barnabas, and ortain ether of them, sbeald pe up to 
Jerusalem... . And when they ‘were come to Jerusalem, they ‘were received of the chard asd the apestier and the aber, 
+++0 Tham {1 seemed good to the apentlen and the elders, with the whole ebarch, to vbowe men out of their company, aad 
wend them to Antioch with Paul and Barnabas ..... So they, .. came down to Antioch > and having gstherod the multi 
tude tepether, they delivered the epistle ": 2 Car. 8 : 19" who was also appointed by the churches %» treeal with es 
in the matter of thit grew "the contribution for the poor in Jeruemlem ; Ams Me 23 —“knl when 
‘hay bad appoinied ( xepororgamrrer ) for them elders in every church —the apostles announced the 
election of the church, as 4 College President confers degrees. ¢ ¢, by announcing do~ 
grees conferred by the Board of Trustees. 
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Haokett, Com. on Acta —" xapororiearres 1s not to be pressed, since 
constitute the persons ordaining. It may possibly indicate a concurrent 
in accordance with the usual pructice of universal suffrage; but the burden of 
Pe ere at hn lider fn Dr dl ‘The verb (* frequently « 


of a gift already bestowed,—not the ground of the office und source of authority, but 
aga Fee mG Re wo eeeomen | nen ene ae 
in the church.’ 
Baumgarten, Apostolic History, 1:4 —“They — the two apostics — allow 
to be chosen for the community by voting.” Alexander, Com. on Acts—" The 
‘the 





‘Burnes, Com. 
Acta: “The apostles presided In the astembly where the cholee was madé— appointed 
them in the usual way by the suffrage of the people." Dexter, Congregationalism, 133 
—'Onuained ineans here * prompted and sectired the election * of elders in every eyurch.* 
Sell ‘5 —* appoint elders in every city.” Compare the Latin: " dictator eonsules ereeeit’™ 

and secured the election of consuls by the people. See Neander, Cturcte 
History, + ted; Guericke, Church History, 12110; Meyer, on det 13:8 


(e) From the power of the whole church to exercise discipline, Pas- 
‘sages which show the right of the whole body to exclude, show also the 
tight of the whole body to admit, members, 

‘Met, 58:17 —"" And Lf he refuse to beta Uhem, sell it miito the church; and if bo refuse yo dear the chare ali, lot lee 
‘be to thea as the Gentile and the publican. Verily, 1 my unto you, What things soerer ye sball bind on eared shall be 
‘bound in desven: and what things wever ye chal! lowe on earth shal! te loosed in haven —words often to~ 
scribed aver Roman Catholic oonfessionals, but improperly, sinoe they refer not to the 
decisions of u single priest, but to the decisions of a whole body of beliovers guided by 
the Holy Spirit, 

foe. 5: 4, 5 13—""yu being gathered together . ... 0 deliver eueb an one unto ‘fatan ..., Put away thet wicked 
oun from among yourselves’; 2Gor, 2: 6 7—"dnitldent to wach ® one is this punishment which was indicted by 
‘the many ; 99 that onntrariwise ye abould rather forgive him and comfort bim~; 7: 11—"Por beheld is wolf samme 
Qing «whal carzeet cary it wreaght in you, yea what clearing of yoarslves. .. ln every thing. 99 ayprvvad 
Joarvalves Wo be pare im tbo mation": 2 Tha. 3:4, 14,35" withdraw yourselves from every brother that walk 
disorderly... May ma obeyeth not oar ond ‘by this epistla, mote that man that ye have eo company ‘with hima, 8 
the nd that be may be asbamed, And yet ovcat him not ax an enemy, but aderonish him sx « brother." 

‘Theeduoational {nfluence upon the whole church of this election of offeors, adtnission 
and exclusion of members, general conduct of business, and responsibility for doetriae 
and practice, cannot be over-catimated. The whole body can know these who apply 
for admission, better than pastor or elders can. To put the whole government of the 
church into the hands of a few is to deprive the membership of one great means of 
‘Christian training and progress. Hence the pastor's duty is to develop the self-goverm- 
‘ment of the church, The missionary should wot command, but advise, That minister 
ds most successful who gets the whole body to move, and who renders the ehuxeh inde= 
pendent of himself. ‘The test of his work is not while he is with them, but after he 
Jeaves them, Then ft can be seen whether be has taught them to follow him, or to fel~ 
Jow Christ; whether he bas Jed them to the formation of habits of independent Christian: 
activity, or whether he bas made them passively dependent upon himeett, 

A Christian pastor can either rule, or he can have the reputation of ruling; Dut be car 
notdo both, Real ruling involves a sinking of self,a working through others, a doing 
of nothing that some one one else can be got to do. The reputation of ruling loads 
sooner or Later to the loss of real Lafluence, and to the decline of the activities of the 
church itself. Se¢ Coleman, Manus! of Prolacy and Ritualisin, 7-125; and on the ad= 
vantages of Congrogationaliam over every other form of church-polity, see Dexter, 
Congregationallem, 29-2. Dexter, 20, note, quotes from Beicher’s Religions Denom- 
Joations of the U.S, Bt, as follows: “ Jefferson anid that hie cousidered Baptist eburck 
government the ouly form of pure democracy which then existed in the world, and tad 
concluded that it would be the best plan of government for the American Colonies. 
‘This was eight or ten years before the American Revolution.’ ‘ 
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B. Erroneous views as to church government refuted by the foregoing 
passages. 
(a) The world-church theory, or the Romanist view.—This holds that all 


local churches are subject to the supreme authority of the bishop of Rome, 
as the successor of Peter and the infallible vieegerent of Christ, and, as thus 
united, constitute the one and only church of Christ on earth. We reply = 

First,—Christ gave no such supreme authority to Peter. Mat, 16:18, 19, 
simply refers to the personal position of Peter as first confessor of Christ 
and preacher of his name to Jews and Gentiles. Hence other apostles also 
constituted the foundation (Eph, 2:20; Rev. 21:14), On one occasion, 
the counsel of James was regarded aa of equal weight with that of Peter 
(Acts 15; 7-30), while on another occasion Peter was rebuked by Paul (Gal, 
2:11), and Peter calls himsolf only a fellow-elder (1 Pet. 5:1), Secondly, 
—if Peter had such authority given him, there is no evidence that he had 
power to transmit it to others, ‘Thirdly,— there is no conclusive evidence 
that Peter ever was at Rome, mnch less that he was bishop of Rome. 
Fourthly,—there is no evidence that he really did so appoint the bishops 
of Romo as his successors. Fifthly,—if he did so appoint the bishops of 
Rome, the evidence of continuous succession since that time is lacking. 
Sixthly,— there is abundant evidence that a hierarchical form of church 
government is corrupting to the church and dishonoring to Christ. 

Mat. 16: 18 19 "And I alo say unto thes, that thou art Peter, aad upon this rock I will build my ehorch ; and the 
‘gates of Hades shall wot prevadl against i I will give unto thoe the keys of ths Kingvloa af Bearer: and whatever 
‘hon shalt bind om earth shall be bound in hesven: snd whatsoever thon shall loos on earth salt be Ioowel in heaven.” 
Peter exercised this power of the keys for both Jews and Gentiles, by being the first to 
preach Christ to them, and so admit them to the kingdom of heaven. ‘The confession of 
‘Christ makes him a rock upon which the oburch can be built, Plumptre on Episties of 
Poter, Introd. 4 —" He was a atone—one with that rock with which be was now joined 
by an indissoluble union." But others come to be associated with him: Eph. 2-20 -—“bullt 
‘upon the foundation of the apestien and prophets, Christ Jesus himself heing the chief cornar sions”; Rev. 21: 14— 
“And the wall of the ity lsd twelve foundations, and on them tweive names of the twelve apostles of the Lamb.” As 
Bi 70—the Council of Jerusulems, Gel, 2) i“ Dut when Gephes came t Antionk, I resisted bim Wo te 
ftow, because he stood sanded”; 1 Pet & : 1—" The ede therefore among you f arbor’, who am a fellow etder;” 

Hore {t should be remembered that three things were necessary to constitute an apos- 
He: (1) he must hive seen Christ after his resurrection, #0 as to be a witness to the fuct 
that Christ hud risen from the dead: (2) he must be a worker of niractes, to certify 
that he wus Christ's mesenger; (3) he must be an inspired teacher of Cheist’s truth, 
40 that his final utterances are the very word of God, In Rom, 16; 17—"Salute Andronicus and 
Janina, my Kinsmen, and my follow-prisoners, who are of note among the spas” ineans simply; “who are 
highly ceteemed among, or by, the apostles.” Baruabas is called an apostle, in the etymo- 
logical sense of & messenger: sets 13 ;2—"Separate ms Barnabas end Sua) for the work whereunte 1 bare 
called bem, Then when they had fasted and prayed and laid their hands on them, they sent these away"; Heb, 2:1 
—"eataider ae Apostle and High Prest of our eonfesnon, even Jems" In this latter sense, tho number of 
the apostles was not limited to twelve. 

‘On the question whether Peter founded the Roman church, see Meyer, Com. on Ro- 
mans, transl., vol. 1:23—“'Paul followed the principle of not interfering with another 
spostle’s field of Inbor. Hence Peter could not haye been laboring at Rome, at the time 
when Paul wrote his epistie to the Romans from Ephesus; ef, het 19; 2%; Rem 15:20; 2 Ger, 
10:16 Meyer thinks Peter was martyred at Rome, but that he did not found the Roman 
chureb, the origin of which is unknown. “The epistie to the Romans,” he says, “since 
Poter cannot have labored at Rome deforn it was written, isa fact destructive of the 
historical basia of the Papacy" (p.28). See also Elliott, Hore Apocalyption, 3 : 560. 

“ Romantism,” says Dorner, “identifies the church and the kingdom of God. The pro- 
fessedly perfect hicrarchy is itself the church, or its essence." Yet Mochler, the greatest 
modern advocate of the Romanist system, himself acknowledges that there were popes 
before the Reformation * whom hell hus swallowed up”; see Dorner, Hist, Prot, Theel,, 





a 
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Tntrod., ad fine. If the Romanist asks: * Whore was your church: 
the Protestant may reply: " Where was your face this morning, it was we in 








Coloman, 
tai tonioa merants Park, fn Bib. Sac, 2: 461; Princeton Rev., Apr, 1876: 


(4) The national-church theory, or the theory of provincial or national 
churches. Se ne oe nee oh ee ae 
nation are bound together in provincial or national organization, and that 
this organization has jurisdiction over the local churches,— We reply : 


First,— the theory has no support in the Scriptures. There is no evi-~ 
dence that the word é«Aycie in the New Testament ever means a national 
church organization. 1 Cor. 12:28, Phil. 3:6, and 1 Tim. 8:15, may be 
more naturally interpreted as referring to the generic church. In Acts 9> 
81, fxsdncia i8 a more generalization for the local churches then and there 
existing, and implies no sort of organization among them. Secondly,—it is 
contradicted by the intercourse which the New Testament churches held 
with each other as independent bodies,—for example, at the council of 
Jerusalem (Acts 15), Thirdly,—it has no practical advantages over the 
Congregational polity, but rather tends to formality, division, and the ex- 
tinction of the principles of self-government and direct responsibility to 
Christ. Fonrthly,—it is inconsistent with itself, in binding a professedly 
spiritual church by formal and geographical lines. Fifthly,—it logically 
leads to the theory of Romanism. If two churches need a superior author~ 
ity to control them and settle their differences, then two countries and 
two hemispheres need a common ecclesiastical government,—and a world— 
church, under one visible bead, is Romaniam, 

4 or. #2; 24—'* And God hath so some fn the chareh, iret apuates, secondly thirdly teachers, then 
then gifts of healings helps governments, divers Kinds of tongess"; PRL 3: 6—"'as touching seal, perseating 
dure"; 1 Tim 2: 15 —"that thou mayo Race how mea eaght to tobavethemoniven in tho ase of Go, whichis the 
shure of the living God, the pillar and ground of tbe ruth; ete 9 3t—"So the church throughout all Judea 
Galles and Samaria had pasos, being edited,” For advocacy of the Presbyterian system, see 
ningbam, Historionl Theology, 2 : 514-86; MoPherson, Preabyterianism. Per contra, 
Tavob, Bool. Polity of N.T,9—' There ts no example of a national church In the New 
‘Testament. 

‘There were no councils that claimed authority till the second century, and the 
Independence of the churches was not given up until the third or fourth century. In 
Bp. Lightfoot's esmy on the Christian Ministry, in the appendix to his Com, on 
plans, progress to episcopacy is thus described: “In the time of Ignatius, the 
then primus inter pares, was regarded only as a centre of unity; fn the thne of Irenaeus, 
as a depositary of primitive truth; in the time of Cyprian, as absolute vicegerent of 
Christ in things spiritual.” 

Hateb, in his Rampton Lectures on Organization of Barly Christian Churches, without. 
dizcussiny the evidence from the New Testament, proceeds to treat of the post-apostalio 
development of organization, as if finding the germs of episcopacy very soon after the | 
apostles rendered such a aystem legitimate or obligatory. In reply, we would ask 
whether we are under moral obligation to conform to whatever succeeded in developing” 
Itself? If so, then the pricsta of Baal, ms well as the priests of Rome, had just claims to 
hhoman belief and obedience, Prof. Black: “ We have no objection to autiquity, if 
will only go back far enough. We wish to listen, not only to the fathers of the 
but aleo to the wrendfathors,"" 

Tn the Episcopal system, bishops qualffled to ordain must be: (1) baptieed persons: 

(2) not scandalously hamoral; (3) not baying obtained office by bribery; (4) must 

not have been deposed. In view of thes: qualifications, Archbishop Whately 

‘oes the doctrine of apostolic succession untenable, and declares that “there ts no Chri 

thin minister existing now, who can trace up with complete certainty bis own ordination, | 
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through perfectly regular steps, to the time of the apostles.” See Macaulay's Roview 
of Gladstone on Church and State, in bis Essays, 4: 168-178. ‘There arc breaks in the line, 
and a chain is only as strong us its weakest part. See Presb, Rev.. 1886 ¢ 8-120. 
Instance the evils of Presbyteriunism in practice. Dr, Park saya that “the split be 
tween the Old and the New Schoo! was due to an attempt on the part of the majority to 
impose their will on the minority i 
have rained Presbyterian churches, but it did not rain Congregational 
Presbyterian church may be deprived of the minister Jt has choson, by the votes of 
neighboring churches, or by the few leading men who control them, or by one single 
‘vote In a close contest," 
‘We see leanings toward the world-church idea in Pananglicun and Panpresbyterian 
Councils, Human nature ever tends to sutetitute the unity of external organteasion 
for the spiritual unity which belongs to all believers in Christ. ‘There is no necessity 


Polity of N. T., 100; Dexter, Congrogutionalism, 
‘Teitualism, 123-24; Albert Barnes, Apostolic Church. 


2. Officers of the Church. 


A. The number of offices in the church is two—first, the office of 
bishop, presbyter, or pastor; and, secondly, the office of deacon, 

(a) That the appellations * bishop,’ ‘presbyter," and * pastor” designate the 
same office and order of persons, may be shown from Acta 20 : 28 — éxraxéroue 
rouaivew (Gf. 17 —apeapurtpowe); Phil, 1:1; 1 Tim. $:1,8; Titus): 5,7; 
1 Pet. 5:1, 2—mpecAvripouc « - + rnpaxadd b oupmpespirems - > * roydvare 
Tolmouoy * * « éxeaxnroiwrer. Conybeare and Howson: ‘ The terms ‘bishop’ 
and ‘elder ' are used in the New Tostament as equivalent — tho former denot- 
ing (a8 its meaning of overseer implies) the duties, the latter the rank, of 
the office,” See passages quoted in Giesslor, Church History, 1:90, note 
1—as, for example, Jerome: “ Apud reteres iidem epiacopi et presbyteri, 
quia illud nomen dignitatis est, hoc wtatis. Idem est ergo presbyter qui 
episcopus." 

Aste 2) ¢28-—"Take hd wists yoornalves, and to all the flok, Im Ube whieh the Hy Ghost hath maile yon ishepe 
{{omurg. ‘overnery'}, ts had [1it. ‘10 sbepber’ “be pastors of] tha ehnech of the Lord, which bo purchased with 
‘his own Hood” (a0 Amn, Rev.) ; of, 17—"the elders of the chur” are those whom Paul addresses 
‘8 bishops OF overHours, and whom ho exhorts to be wood pastors. PLL 1 :t—"bikoya asd 
Aeweeas'”; 1 Tim. 3: 1, £—"If'n man seeketh the aoe of « bishep, be disireth « gvod work. .. . Descons in Uke man- 
tect be ra TAGE: 7—" Appoint aldery in every ty tym icin" {APRS AE 


ah 
edition, follow & and Bin omitting fexorodvres, Tregellos and our Revised Version 
follow 4 and & in retaining it. Rightly, we thimk; since it fs euxy to seu how, in a grow- 
Ing ecootesinaticiem, it should have been omitted, from the feeling that too much was here 
ascribed to a mare prostiyter, 

Dexter, Congengutionalivm, Ts, shows that bishop, elder, pastor are names for the 
«ame office: (1) from the significance of the words; (2) from the fact that the same 
qualifications are demanded from all; (3) from the fact that the same duties are 
assigned to wll; (4) from the fuct thut the texts held to prove higher rank of the bishop 
do not support that claim. 


(6) The only plausible objection to the identity of the presbyter and the 
bishop is that first snggested by Calvin, on the ground of 1 Tim. 5: 17. 
But this text only shows that the one office of presbyter or bishop involved 
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‘two kinds of labor, and that certain proshyters or 

cessfal in one kind than in the other. That gifts of teaching: for 

Jonged to the same individual, is clear from Acts 20: ocaeat me a Me 
Heb. 18:7; 1 Tim. 3: 2—ésicsoroy duaxrendv. 


1a 60" det rus ah wy she, ly a A 
vont and ih taching"; Wilson, Primitine Government of Christian 
that this Inst toxt “exprowioe u diversity in the exercian of the presbsterial of 
‘not In the office Itself"; and although he was a Presbyterian, he very 
‘fused to have any ruling elders in his chureh. 
‘ets 20: 26-31 —" bishops, Yo feed the churvh of the Lori. , when a 705 
pasture and taackers"—here Meyer remarks that the single article binds the two ts 
Sepedirn Ris preyeres Ua foe supposing Sat brparete Gi ots are EROS! 
“Nomo . .. pastoris sibi nomen assumere debet, nisi posalt docere quos pas 
1327 —"Remamber them that had tho rule over you, which spake unte you the word of God"; { 
the | 





laprovided againet by hnving no gradation of ranks. The pastor is pricat, eal RA oF 
Chirstinn is. See Jacob, Rout, Polity of NT; Oahu, on Pim. 8:17), Hackett 
om Acts 1:23; Presb, Revs, 186: 60-126, ‘ 


(c) In certain of the N. T. churches there appears to have been a plu- 
rality of elders (Acts 20:17; Phil. 1:1; Tit. 1:5). There ix, however, 
no evidence that the number of elders was uniform, or that the 
which frequently existed at due So coer one See 
churches for which these elders cared. The N. T. example, while it per- 
mits the multiplication of aswistant pastors according to need, does not 
require « plaral eldership in every case ; nor does it render this 
where it exists, of cobrdinate authority with the church. There are 
tions, moreover, that, at least in certain churches, the pastor was one, 
while the deacons were more than one, in number, 

Ae 20 17 —" dnd from Miletas be seat ta Tpherus, and called to him the elders of the church"; PRE: 1—"Paat_ 
xd Timothy, ervacsie of Christ Jeras, to all tho aaints in Christ Jesus which aro at Philippi, with the bishepa as 
dosoons'”; Til, 1: —"For this case [left thee in Orete, that thou shoaldeat wet in order the things that ware waatiag, 
ta agyeins eidre En evwry ty 08. gave Une shiega’” See, however, Acts 12: 17—"Tell thee Gings eke 
dunes, end to the brethren": 15 583—'‘and after they bed held their pasos, James answered, saying, Srethees, 
Kuekan wnt me"; 21 18—*And eke day flowing Pal want im with ux eto Jame; and all the oldere worm 
pomeat"; Gal, 1/10 —"But other of the apostles axw T none, eave Juimes the Lord's brolher"*; 2518 —M eral 
ane from Janes” ‘These passages seem to Indicate that James was the pastor or presideat 
‘of the church «t Jerusalem, an intimation which tradition corrobarates, 

1 Tim, 3: 2—"The Dishop tharefoce must be without repronce""; Tit 1: T—" For tbe bishop must be Maman a 
Gols steward"; of. 4 Tim, 3; & 10, 12 — Deacons in Uke manner must be grave... + kod tet thee ao fies | 
prowl; thon Ie them servo ax deacons, if they be blani ... Lat dennas be husbands of one wif 
‘ehildren and Chair own houses well "— in all theso pasmages the tilsbop fs spoken of in the singular 
number, the deacons in the plural. So, too, in Rev, 2: 1,8 12,18 and’ 3:4, 7,14 “the angel af 
the cherck" Is tent interpreted as meaning tho pastor of the church; and, if this be correct. 
Jt is clewr that each church had, not many pastors, but one. 

It would, moreover, seem antecedently improbable that every church of Christ, 

‘ever small, should be required to baye « plural eldership, particularly ince: begets 
exist that have only asingle male member, A plural eldership is outural and 
tageous, only where the church is very numerous and the pastor needs assistants fn | 
work; and only in sueh cases can we say that New Testawent example favors it. For 
advocacy of the theory of plural cldership, ee6 Fish, Eoolesiology, =3-249; Ladd, 
efples of Church Polity, 2-29. On the whole subject of offices in the church, see Dexter, 
Congregationalism, 77-98; Dagy. Church Order, 241-208, a 


B. The duties belonging to these offices. 
(@) The pastor, bishop, or elder is: 
First,—a spiritual tencher, in public and private ; 
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Acts 20: 20, 24, 35—" how that Fabrank not from declaring ante you anything that was proflable, asd teschinjc 
_yos publicly, and from house to house, tmtifying both to Jews and to Greeks repectance toward Ged and faith toward 
or Lord Jeous Christ... 1m all things I gave you an rrample, bow that so laboring ye ough t belp the weal sae to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus how he Kise ad I is re Mma to ge an to reeive"; 4 Tham. 6:12 

bu on Load ACSESGB/GarY Gon ad Se tome SRIERESRTOMIgIE aT ieee 
Jou"; Heb $3: 7, {7—"'Remember them that kad the rule over you, which spake unto you the word of God; and 
‘tonsidering the lasue of their life, imitate Weir faith . . .. Obey thea that have the rula aver you, and submit to them 
for they wich in baba of your veal, sa Cory that shall give neva." 

‘Here we should remember that the pastor's private work of religious conversation: 
apd prayer is equally important with his public mintstrations; im this respect he ts to 
be an example to his flook, and they are to Joarn from him the art of winning the uncon~ 
verted and of caring for those who are alreudy saved. 


Secondly, —administrator of the ordinances ; 

‘Mat 25: 19, 20—"Go ye therefore and make diseiples of all nations, beptiving theun into the nacse ef the Paltber and 
‘of the Son and of the Roly Ghost: teaching them to obeerve all things whatsorrer I commanded”; 1 Cee. t : 18, 16— 
“Ani | baptised abso woe hoasebold of Sephans: betidem know not whether baptiand amy ether. Tor Christ ent me 
‘ot to baptag, bat to preach the gospel” Flere it in owidont that, although the pastor administers 
the ordinances, this is not bis main work, nor is the church absolutely dependent upon 
him tn the matter. He is not set, lke an O, T. priest, to minister at the altar, but to 
preach the gospel. To an emergeney any other member appointed by the ebureh may 
adminster thom vith equal propriety, the church always determining who are fit sub— 
Jocta of the ordinances, and constituting bim thelr organ fn administering them. Any 
other view is based on sacramental notions, and on ideas of apostolic suecession. 


‘Thirdly, — superintendent of the discipline, as well as presiding officer at 
meetings of the church. 

Superintendent of disctplines, t Tim, $7 —" let the sve het rule wal be sorted worthy of daabie 
honor, expotially those who Isbor in werd and in tneching''; ¥:5—“If's man kaoweth not bow to rule his wa boss, 
‘how shall be take oare af tho church of Gol?" Presidiog officer at meetings of the church; { Gr. 
12: 28 —"governmente”; 1 Pet 5:23—"Teod the feck of Ged which is among you, exerciting the overnigh( net 
o€ constratmt, Dat willingly, ascerding to the will of God; nor yet for fy ners, but of « resdy mind; naithar as 
lording 18 over the charge allotiad to yon, bat making yourselves examples tothe flock." 

Jn the old Congregational churobes of New England, no authority was accorded to 
the pastor which exceeded the New Testament standard, “Dr. Bellamy could break in 
Upon @ festival which he deemed improper, and order the meinbers of his purish to their 
homes.” The congregation rose #4 the tainister entered the church, and stood uncor- 
ered as he passed out of the porch, We must not hope or desire to restore the New 
Rngland regime. The pastor f# to take responsibility, to put himself forward when 
there ff need, but ho ts to rule only by moral saasion, and that only by guiding, teach= 
‘ing, and carrying into effect the rules inyposed by Christ and the decisions of the church 
in accordance with those rules. 

Dexter, Congregationalism, 115, 1%, 157 —" The Governor ot New York suggests to the 
Legisiuture such and such enactments, and then executes such Inws as they please to 
pass. He ie chief ruler of the State, while the Legislature adopta or rejeots what he pro- 
Poses.” 80 the pastor's functions are not legislative, Dut executive. Christ Is the only 
lawgiver. To Tartine ‘this office, the manner and spirit of the pastor's work are of as 
great importinoe as are curroetness of Judgment and faithfulness to Christ's law, “The 
young man who cannot distinguish the wolves from the dogs should not think of be- 
coming a shepherd.” Gregory Nealanzen: “ Bither teach none, or let your life teach 
woo.” See Harvey, The Pastor; Wayland, Apostolic Ministry ; Jacob, Eccl. Polity of 
N.T.,%; Samson, in Madison Avenue Lectures, 261-288, 


(b) The deacon is helper to the pastor and the church, in both spiritual 
and temporal things. 

First — relieving the pastor of external labors, informing him of the eon- 
dition and wants of the church, and forming a bond of union between pastor 
and people, 

Acta 21-4 "Naw in theo day, whe the suzsber of the dscipies was sruliplying, there arwe a murmariag of the 


Grecia Jews against he Hebrews, becaase thear widows were neglected in tbe iuily reinistratien. Apt the twelve called 
the wwaltitude af the disciples ute them and caid, It is aot Ot that we cborid fermake the ward of Gel, and serve tabla. 
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‘Tank ye out therefore, bevren, fren salle ia eamaieab pal Sam eR Sechaslel sates sha 
‘sppoint ever this besinas Sut we will continue statfaety in prayer, and in the msistry of the 





‘Stephen power in 
‘elisspruatation ; Bem. 12 = Yee ministry [ dsanorvar}, box give wurmtven to oer sinary | ; Free ooo 
heipe "Phil 1 1 —" bithoge asd demons.” 


Secondly — helping thn tn by mallovng ha pou La 
istering in an informal way to the church's spiritual noods, as well as per- 
forming certain external duties connected with the service of the sanctuary. 


Slace deacous are to be helpers, it is not necessary In all cases that they should be old 
or rich: In fact, it is better that among the number of deacons the various differences 
fo station, age, wenlth, and opinion in the church should be represented. The. 
Heations for the dinconste mentioned in Ave 6:14 and t Tm, 2) 1) are, io 
wisdom, sympathy, and spirituality. There are advantages in electing | 
iife, bat for aterm of years. While there is no New Testament 






Te as nt obred kate apvarent akction tha ieoitnae + CLE 
sister, Who in s ervant [asirg.—'Geacotern} of the eburch that is in Orachirwm ... . for abe beraelt alee Mall | 
2a ad of mine own see” Seo also 4 Tim. 3:11" Waren in like macner sit be gre, 

Alapderwns, emporsta, faithful in all things"— here Ellicott and Alford claim that the word ~ sma 
refers, not to deacons’ wives. as our Auth. Vers, had It, but fo deaconesses. ‘Dexter, Con~ 
peepee ethchae errkcmat mabeonybelhreargerrinetenelati se 
pasted away, as belonging toa time when men could not, without suspicion, minister to 


‘women. 
‘This view that there are temporary offices fp the church does not, however, commend 


office as deaconess, even in the carly church. Each church has a right in this matter to 

interpret Scripture for itself, and to act accordingly. An article in the Bap. 

1s: 40, denies the existence of any dinconal rank or office, for mal or female. | 

fs bis Eoclesiology, holds that Stephen was a deacon, but an older also, and preached as 

| hagine tod cinta Jet 6:14 boing called the institution, not of the dimcomate, but of 
the Christian ministry. ipptinedin url jivcniemrvanuery spt Uw 

between the diaconate and the pastorate subsequently made in the Epistles, soe 

refute this interpretation. On the Otnees of women for the micietry oh taleaaale 

¥. P. Cobbe, Peak of Durien, 19-28%. On the general subject, see Howell, The Deacon 

ship; Williams, The Deaconship; Robinsoa, N.T, Lexicon, deriaqges. 


©. Ordination of officers. 

(a) What is ordination ? 

Ordination is the setting apart of a person divinely called to a work of 
special ministration in the chureh. It doos not involve the communication 
of power,—it is simply a recognition of powers previously conferred by God, 
and aconsequent formal authorization, on the part of the church, to exercise 
the gifts already bestowed. ‘This recognition and authorization should not 
only be expressed by the vote in which tho candidate is approved by the 
chureh or the council which represents it, but should also be accompanied 

a special service of admonition, prayer, and the laying-on of hands (Acts 
G6, 6; 18:2, 8; 14:23; 1 Tim. 4: 14; 5: 22). 

Licensure simply commends a man to the churches as fitted to proach. 
Cenlnetica secon tin we ee re ee ot ee 
istering ordinances, in some particular charch or in some designated fala 
of labor, a3 representative of the church. 
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Of his call to the ministry, the candidate himself is to be first persuaded 
(1 Cor. 9: 16; 1 Lim, 1: 12); but, seeondly, the church must be persuaded 
also, before he can have authority to minister among them (1 Tim. 3: 2-7; 
4:14; Titus 1: 6-9). 4 


‘The word ‘ordain’ has come to have # technical signification net found in the New 
‘Testament. There it means simply to choose, appoint, set apart. Tn 1 Tim 2: 7—" whee 
vunto 1 was appointed [éréOqy'] «preacher ani an apoio... teacher of the Gentiles in faith and troth”—it 
apparently denotes ordination of God. In the following passages we read of an ordinn~ 
‘tion by the chureh : det 6:1 6—" And the saying pleased the whole multitude; and they chow Stephen... . 
‘and Philip, and Prochorus, and Moanor, and Timon, and Parmenns, and Nicolas... . hom they set befhre the spastien: 
‘und whon they had prayed. they Jaid their hands op them —the ordination of deacons ; 13% 3—"*And at 


‘hve called them, ‘Then, when they had fasted and prayed and laid their hands on them, they sent them away"; 14) 29 
—" And when thay had appointed for them elders in every churvb, and had prayed with trating, taay commended thea 
to the Lord, on wom tbey had believed"; 1 Tim 4; 14—"Noglect not the gift Chat is ia thee, which was given thee by 
Propbecy, with the Laying om of the haads of the presbytery"; 5 ;22—"Lay hands hastily om no man, neither be par~ 
‘talker of other inen's wins." 

Since ordination ts simply choosing, appointing, setting apart, It seems plain that in 
the case of deacons, who sustain officlal rolations only to the church that constitutes 
them, ordination requires no consultation with other churches. But in the ordination 
of & pastor, there are three natural stages: (1) the call of the church; (2) the de 
cfaioo of a council (the council being virtually only the church advised by its brethren); 
(8) the publication of this decision by « public service of prayer and the laying on of 
hands. The prior call to be pastor may be suid, in the cage of m mun yet unordained, to 
be given by the church conditionally, and fn anticipation of a ratification of its action 
‘by the subsequent Judgment of the counctl. In a well-Instructed church, the culling of 
4 council is a regular method of appeal from the chureh unadvised to the church ad- 
vised by its brethren ; and the vote of the council approving the candidate is only the 
essential completing of an ordination, of which the vote of the church calling the candi- 
date to the pastorate was the pretiminary stare. 

‘This setting apart by the church, with the advice and assistance of the council, is all 
‘that is necessarily linplied In the Now Testament words which are translated “ ordain”; 
and such ordination, by simple vote of church and counctl, could not be counted Invalid, 
But it would be frrogular. New Testament procedent makes certain accompaniments 
not only appropriate, but obligatory. A formal publication of the dooree of the council, 
by laying-on of hands, in connection with prayer, is the last of the duties of this advt- 
sory body, which serves as Che organ and naslstant of the church, The laying-ou of 
hands is appointed to be the regular accompaniment of ordination, ws baptiam Is ap- 
pointed to be the regular accompaniment of regeneration; while yet the layiag-on of 
baiiik i ne roe ok aber of ordination, than baptinm ts the substance of regene~ 

ion. 

‘The imposition of hands is the natural symbol of the communication, not of grace, 
but of authority. It does not make a man a minister of the gospel, any more than coro- 
nation makes Vietoria a Queen, What it does signify and publish, fs formal recognition 
and authorization, Viewed in thie light, there not only can be no objection to the impo- 
sition of hands upon the ground that tt favors «acramentalian, but fnslatance upon st le 
the bounden duty of every council of ordination. 


(0) Who are to ordain ? 
‘Ordination is the act of the church, not the act of a privileged class in 
the church, as the eldership has sometimes wrongly been regarded, nor yet 
the act of other churches, assembled by their representatives in council. 
No ecclesiastical authority higher than that of the local church is recognized 
in the New Testament, This authority, however, has its limits; and since 
the church has no authority outside of ite own body, the candidate for orai- 
nation should be a member of the ordaining church, 

Since each church is bound to recognize the presence of the Spirit in 
other rightly constituted churches, and its own decisions, in like manner, 

83 
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are to be recognized by others, it is desirable in ordination, as in all im~ 
portant steps affecting other churches, that advice be taken before the can- 
didate is inducted into office, and that other churches be called to sit with 
it im council, and if thought best, assist in setting the candidate apart for 
the ministry, 

It is always to be remembered, however, that the power to ordain rests 
with the charch, and that the church may proceed without a couneil, or 
even against the decision of the council. Such ordination, of course, would 
give authority only within the bounds of the individual church. Where no 
immediate exception is taken to the decision of the council, that decision ix , 
to be regarded as virtually the decision of the church by which it was called. 
‘The same rule applies to a eouneil’s decision to depose from the ministry. 
In the absence of immediate protest from the church, the decision of the 
council is rightly taken as virtually the decision of the church, 

Tn #0 far as ordination is an act performed by the local church with the: 
advice and assistance of other rightly constituted churches, it is justly re— 
garded as giving formal permission to exercise gifta and administer ordi- 
nances within the bounds of such churches. Ordination is not, therefore, 
to be repeated upon the transfer of the minister's pastoral relation from one 
church to another, In every case, however, where a minister from a body 
of Christians not scriptumally constituted assumes the pastoral relation in a 
rightly organized chureh, there is peculiar propriety, not only in the exami- 
nation, by a council, of hia Christian experionce, call to the ministry, and 
views of doctrine, but also in that act of formal recognition and authoriza- 
tion which is called ordination. 


‘The council of ordination is not to be composed simply of ministers who have Deer 
themsolves ordainod, As the whole church Is to preserve the ordinances and to main- 
tain sound doctrine, and as the unordained church membor ia often a nore suraclous 
Judge of # candidate's Christian experience than his own pastor would be, there seems. 
no Warrant, cither in Scripture or in reason, for the exclusion of Iay-delogntes from 
ordaining councils. It wns not merely the apostles and elders, but the whole elureh mt 
Jerusalem, that. pasted upon the matters submitted to them at the coundil, dud others 
than ministers appear to have been delegates, The theory that only ministers can or 
dain has fn tt the beginnings of a blerarchy, To make the ministry a close corporation 
Js to recognize the principle of apostolic succession, to deny the validity of all our past 
ordinations, and to sel! to an ecclesiastical caste the liberties of tho church of God. 

‘The council should be numerous and impartially constituted. ‘The church calling the 
council should be represented in it by a fair number of delegates. Neither the chareh, 
nor the counct, should permit n prejudgment of the case by the previous announcement 
of an ordination service. While the examination of the candidate should be public, ait 
danger that the council be unduly influenced by pressure from without should be Gb- 
‘vinted by its conducting ite del{berutions, und arriving at its decision, in private session. 
We subjoin the form of a letter missive, calling a council of ordination; an ordor of 
procedure after the council has assembled ; and & programme of exercises for the pab— 
Mo service: 

Lerrex Mrssrve. The — church of — to the — chureh of —: Dear Brethren > 
By vote of this church, you are requested to send your pastor and two delegates to meet 
with us in accordance with the following resolutions, passed by us on the ~ —, It<s 
Whereas, brother —,2 member of this church, has offered himself to the work of the: 
gospel ministry, und has boon chosen by usas our pastor, therefore, Heanlverl, ae 
such neighboring churches, in fellowsbip with ua, as shall bo herein 
requested to send thelr pastor and two delogutes each, tome ea Gobeant SER 
church, at — o'clock —. »1., on ——, 188, and if, after examination by the Council, he be | 
approved, that brother — be on the next day set upart, formally, by public service, to 
the gospel ministry. Resolved, %, That the Council, if they approve the ordination, De 
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requested to appolnt two of their number to net with the candidate, In arranging the 


didate to the Counell, with an expression of the high respect and warm attachment with 
which we have welcomed him and his labors among us. In behalf of the eturch, — 
—, Clerk. —) 18. 

OxpeR OF PROCEDURE. L. Reading, by the clerk of the church, of the letter-missive, 
followed by a eall, io their order, upon all churches and individuals invited, to present 
responses and names in writing ; cach delegate, aa ho prosents bis credentials, taking his. 
sent in a portion of the house reserved for the Council, 2. Announcement, by the clerk 
of the church, that « Council has convenod, arid call for the nomination of a moderator 
—the motion to be put by the clerk — after which the moderator takes the obair, 3, Or- 


on behalf of the church, by its clerk, of the records of the church concerning the call 
extended to the eandidate, and his acceptance, together with documentary evidence of 
his licensure, of bis present church membership, and of bis standing in other respects, 
if coming from another denomination. 6. Vote, by the Council, that the proceodings of 


ervation in the urchives of the church, 14, Yote to give the candidate a certitiente of 
ordination, sisned by the moderator and clerk of the Council, and to publish an account 
of the proceedings {n the journals of the denomination, 15, Adjourn to meet at the 
service of ordination. 

PROGRAMME OF PURLIO Service (two hours in length). 1. Voluntary —tive minutes, 
& Anthem —five. 3. Reading minutes of the Council, by the clerk of the council —ten, 
4 Proyerof Invocation —five. 5. Reading of Scripture ~ five. & Sermon—twenty-five. 


prayor and the laying-on of hands, though not by council or public-service. 

ists, missionaries, ministers serving as secretaries of benevolent soctetics, should also 
be ordained, singe they are organs of the ohurch, set apart for special religious work on 
behalf of the churches. ‘The same rule applies to those who are set to be teachers of the 
tenchers, the professors of theological seminaries Philip, baptizing the eunuch, is 
to be regarded a4 an organ of the chureh at Jerusalem. Both home missionaries and 
foreign missionaries are evangelists; and both, as organs of the home churebes to which 
they belong, are NOt vader obligation to take letters of dismission to the churches they 
gather, 


Retirement from the office of public teacher should work a forfeiture of the official 
character. The authorization granted by the Council wus based upon a previous recog- 
nition of a divine call. When by reason of permanent withdrawal from the ministry, 
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and devotion to wholly secular pursuits, there remains no longer amy divise call tbe 


4 Christian minister 






bould erate nlso, We 





Congregational Churches, 
serving « church as minister can bo dealt with and disciplined by any church, do matter 
what his relations may be In church membershfp, or ecclesiastical atiliations, If the 
‘church choosing him will not call a counedl, thon any chureh can call one for that pa 
pose’: aoe New Englander, July, 183: 401. This latter course, Lema 
poses that the steps of fraternal labor and admonition, provided for ia our ooxt sciee 


‘The Examiner, Jan. 3 and 0, 1870; Wayland, Principles and Practices of Taptiss ii: 
Dexter, Congregationalism, 136, 145, 14, 150, 151. Per contin, see Fish, Boclestologs, i 
30; Presb. Kev., 1888 : 80-120, 


3, Discipline of the Church. 


A. Kinds of discipline. Discipline is of two sorts, according as offenes 
are private or public. (a) Private offences are to be dealt with seed 
ing to the rule in Mat. 6: 28, 24; 18: 15-17. 

Mal, 521,24 —"{f Gorefore how art fering thy gif at hy allar, as thece rvmmmabecwat thet thy Novi il 
‘atght aguinst thon leave thers thy gift before the altar, and go thy way, frst be reomcilad Sy thy Bryther, asf Gre 
come at ofr iby gif”"—hore is provision for self-discipline on the part of eel offeater; 
18:15, $7 —" And if thy brother vin against thas, go, srw Mim ‘hin tauit betwoem the ad ies bons: Ef be hari 
‘tho Rast gained thy brother, But if be heer thee not, take with thee one of two more, Chat at the mouth af tes wine 
cer three every word may be cxlsblisbed And if be refuse to Bar them, tall 6 mite the eboarey snd if I rear bet 
‘the church alto, let hiss be onto thee as the Gentile and the yublican” — here is, flest, private discipline oo 
‘of another: and then, only as 4 last resort, discipline by the chureb. 


(b) Public offences are to be dealt with nccording to the rule in 1 (et. 
5: 3-5, 18, and 2 Thess. 3: 6. 

1 Gor, $) 3-4, 23—" For! vurily, being slsent in body Wut presant ls spirit, have already, at toss I were jee 
Jndged bim that bath so wrought this thing, in tbe mame of the Lard Jesus, yo being gathered together, aad ey ge 
‘with the power of our Lord Jesus to deliver such a one unto Salen for tbe daetrection of the fied. that the apirit may 
saved tn the day of tho Land Jems... . Put sway tha wicked man from among years van” 

Notiee here that Paul wave tho incestuous person no opportunity to repent, coate™ 
and avert sentence. ‘The church can have no valid evidence of repentance Immodiake™) 
Upon discovery and arraignment. At such atime the naturl consolence always rea 
in remorse and self-accusation, but whether the ain ts hated because of tts inbere= 
wickedness, or only because of Its unfortunate consequences, cannot be known at on 
Only fruits moat for repentance can prove repentance ral, But suok fruits take t= 
And the oburch has no time to walt, Ita good repute in the community, and its 
fluence over its own members, ar at stake. ‘These therefore demand the instant exe®= 
lon of the wrongdoer, as evidence that tho olturch clears tte akirts from all compiicll™ 
with the wrong. In the caso of gross public offenoss, labor with the offender is to com” 
not before, but after, bis excommunication. 

2 The. 9:46 —"Now wo command you, brethren, in the name ef eur land Jesas, Ghat ye withinew yuuredves he 
‘every brother hat walkrth disorderly, and not after the tradition which they received af us" ‘The mere * drome 
ping” of names from the list of members seoms altogether contrary to the spirit 
the N.'T. polity. ‘That recognizes only three mothods of exit from the local 
41) exclusion; (2) dismission; (9) death. To provide for the case of members whos 
reaidenoe has long been unknown, it is well for the church to have a rite thes 
all members residing at # distance shall report a: jon by iellona Seen 


= ee 
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and, In case of fullure to report for two successive yeurs, shall be subject to discipline. 
‘The action of the chureh, in such cases, should take the form of an adoption of preamble 

and resolution: “ Whereas, A. B. haa been absent from the obarch for more than two: 
years, and has failed to comply with the standing rule requiring « yearly report or 
contribution, therefore, Resolved, that the chureh withdraw from A, B. the hand of 
fellowship.” 

In all cas of exclusion, the resolution may uniformly read as above; the preamble 
may Lodefnitely vary, and should always cite the exact nature of the offence. Tn this 
way, neglect of the church or breach of covenant obligations may be distinguished from 
offences against common morulity, so that exclusion upon the former ground shall not 
be ristaken for exclusion upon the latter. As the persons excluded are not commonly 
present at the mecting of the church wben they are excluded, a written copy of the 
preamble and resolution, signed by the Clork of the Church, should always be imme- 
dintely sent to them. 


B. Relation of the pastor to discipline, (@) He has no original author- 
ity; (4) but ia the organ of the church, and (¢) superintendent of its 
labors for its own purification and for the reclamation of offenders; and 
therefore (d) may best do the work of discipline, not directly, by constitu- 
ting himself a special policeman or detective, but indirectly, by securing 
proper labor on the part of the deacons or brethren of the church. 

It {s not well for the pastor to be, or to have the reputation of being, a ferreter-out of 
imlademesnors among his church members. It is best for him in general to serve only 
a8 presiding officer in cases of discipline, instead of being a partisan or # counsel for the 
prosecution. For this reason it is well for him to secure the appointment by his church 
of a Prudential Committee, or Committes on Disetpline, whose duty it shall be at a fixed 
Ume cach year to look over the list of members, initiate labor Ia Che case of deliaquents, 
and, after the proper steps have been taken, present proper preambles and resolutions 
in cases where the church needs to take action. ‘This regular yearly process renders 
discipline easy; whereas the neglect of It for several success ve years results in nN AO- 
cumulation of cases, in cach of which the person exposed to discipline has friends, and 
these are tempted to obstruct the church's dealing with others from fear that the 
taking up of any other case may lead to the taking up of that one in which they are 
inast nearly interested, 

As the Prudential Cominitteo, or Committoo on Disoipline, is simply the church iteelf 
preparing its own business, the church may well require all complaints to be made to it 
through the committee. In this way it may be made certain that the preliminary steps 
‘of labor have been taken, and the disquieting of the church by premature charges may 
Denvolded, Where the committer, after proper representations made to tt, fails todo 
ita duty, the individual member may appeal directly to the assembled church; and the 
difference between the New Testament order and that of a hierarchy is this, that 
according to the former all final notion and reaponsibility ia taken by the church itself 
in Its collective capacity, whereas on the latter the minister, the semion, or tho bishop, 
so far ax the individual church is concerned, determines the result. See Savage, 
Church Discipline, Formative and Corrective: Dagg, Church Order, 258-274. 


TV. Reariox or Locan Omvncimes ro oxx axorumn, 


1. The general nature of this relation is that of fellowship between 
equals.— Notice here = 


(a) The absolute equality of the churches.—No church or council of 
churehes, no association or convention or society, can relieve any single 
church of its direct responsibility to Christ, or assume control of its action. 

(6) The fraternal fellowship and codperation of the churches.— No 
church can properly ignore, or disregard, the existence or work of other 
churches around it, Every other church is presumptively possessed of the 
Spirit, in equal measure with itself, There must therefore be sympathy 
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and mutual furtherance of each other's welfare among churches, as among 
individual Christians, Upon this principle are based letters of dismission, 
Fecognition of the pastors of oles churshes, and all nesosiational ious ax 
unions for common Christian work. 


2 This fellowship involves the duty of special consultation with 
regard to matters affecting the common interest. 


(a) The duty of seeking adviee,—Since the order and good repute of 
each is valuable to all the others, cases of grave importance and difficulty in 
internal discipline, as well as the question of ordaining members to the min- 
istry, should be submitted to a council of churches called for the purpose. 

(b) The duty of taking advice, —For the same reason, each church 
should show readiness to receive admonition from others. So long as this 
is in the nature of friendly romindor that the church is guilty of defects 
from the doctrine or practice enjoined by Christ, the mataal acceptance of 
‘whose commands is the basis of all church fellowship, no church cam justly 
refuse to have such defects pointed out, or to consider the scripturalness of 
its own proceeding. Such admonition or advice, however, whether 
from a single church or from a council of churches, is not itself of bind- 
ing authority. It is simply in the nature of moral suasion. The church 
receiving it has still to compare it with Christ's laws, The ultimate decia- 
ion rests entirely with the church so advised or asking advice, 


3. This fellowship may be broken by manifest departures from the 
_ faith or practice of the Seriptures, on the part of any church, 


Tn sueh case, duty to Christ requires the churches whose labors to reclaim 
a sister church from error have proved unavailing to withdraw their fellow- 
ship from it, until «nch time as the erring church shall return to the path 
of duty. In this regard, the law which applies to individuals applies to 
chorches, and the polity of the New Testament is congregational rather 


than independent. 

Independence is qualified by interdependence. While cach church is, in the Jast resort, 
thrown upon its own responsildlity in ascertaining doctrine and duty, It is to soknowle 
edge the indwelling of the Holy Spirit in other churches as well as in itelf, and the 
value of the public opinion of the churches ag an indication of the mind of the Spirit~ 
‘The church in Antioch asks advice of the chureh in Jerusalem, although Paul himself 
was at Antioch, Although no church or union of churches has rightful jurisdiction 
over the single local body, yet the Council, when rightly ealled and constituted, hax 
the power of moral influence. Its decision Is an index to teuth which only the gravest: 
reasons will Justify the church in ignoring or refusing to follow. 

‘The fuot that the church bas always the right, for just cause, of going behind the 
decision of the Counctl, and of determining for iteelf whether st will ratify or reject that 
decision, shows conclusively that the church has parted with no particle of Ite original 
independence or authority, Yet though the Council {s simply a counsellor—an organ 
and helper of the church —the neglect of its advice may involve such eoclesiastéoal or 
moral wrong a8 to justify the churches represented in it, as well as other churches, in 
withdrawing, from the church that called it, their denominational fellowship. ‘The rela~ 
tion of churches to one another fs analogous to the relation of private Christians to one 
another. No meddiesome spirit is to be allowed; butin matters of grave moment, a 
chureh, as well as un individual, may be Justified in giving advice unasked. 

Lightfoot, in bis new edition of Clemens Romanus, shows that the Epistle, instead of 
emanating from Clement as Bishop of Rome, isa letter of the church at Rome to the 
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‘Corinthians, urging them to pence, No pope and no bishop existed, but the whole 
chureh congregationally addressed its counsels to its sister body of believers at Corinth. 
‘Congregutionaliam, in A. D, 08, considered it a duty to labor with a sister church that 
had in its jadgment gone astray, or that was in danger of going astray, ‘The only pri- 
inney was the primacy of the church, not of the bishop; and this primacy was a primacy 
of goodness, backed up by metropolitan advantages. All this fraternal fellowship fol- 
lows from the fundamental conception of the local church as the concrete embodiment 
‘of the universal church. Park: “ Congregationalism recognizes a voluntary coljpern- 
Hon and communion of the churches, which Independency does not do. Tndependent 
churches ordain and depose pastors without asking advice from othur churches.” 

Tn accordance with this general principle, in a ease of serious disagreement betweon 
different portions of the same church, the counct! called to advise should be, if possible, 
a mutual, not au ex parte, council; see Dexter, Congregationalism, % 3, 604. It isa 
more general application of the same prinotple, to say that the pastor should not shat 
himself in to bis own chureh, but should cultivate friendly relations with other paxtors 
and with other churobes, should be present and active at the meetings of Associations 
nd State Conventions, and at the Anniversaries of the National Socteties of the de- 
nomination. His example of friendly intorest in the welfare of others will affoct his 
church. The strong should be taught to help the weak, after the example of Paul in 
rulsing contributions for the poor churches of Judea. 

‘The principle of church independence fs not only consistent with, but it absolutely 
requires under Christ, all manner of Christian cotiperation with other churches; and 
‘Social and Mission Unions to unify the work of the denomination, to secure the start 
ing of now enterprises, to prevent one church from trenching upon the territory or 
appropriating the members of another, are only natural outgrowths of the principle. 
President Wayland’s remark, “He who is displeased with everybody and everything 
gives the best evidenoe that his own temper is defective and that he is a bad aasoolate,”” 
applies to churches aa woll ax to individuals. Each church is to remember that, though 
it ts honored by the indwelling of its Lord, it constitutes only # part of that great body 
of which Christ ts the head. 

See Davidson, Kool, Polity of tho N.'T.; Ladd, Principles of Church Polity; and on 
the general subject of the Church, Hodge, Essays, 21; Flint, Christ’ Kingdom on 
Earth, Gh; Hooker, Ecclesiastical Polity; The Church,—: 
Luthardt, Kahnis, efe.; Hiscox, Baptist Church 





ional Principles; Lightfoot, Com. on Philippians, excursus on the Christian 








CHAPTER I. 
THE ORDINANCES OF THE CHURCH. 


By the ordinances, we mean those outward rites which Christ has appointed 
to be administered in his church as visible signs of the saving truth of the 
gospel. They are signa, in that they vividly express this truth and confirm 
it to the believer. 

In contrast with this characteristically Protestant view, the Romanist re~ 
gards the ordinances as actually conferring grace and producing holiness. 
Instead of being the external manifestation of a preceding union with 
Christ, they are the physical means of constituting and maintaining this 
union. With the Romanist, in this particular, sacramentalists of every name 
substantially agree. The Papal Church holds to seven sncraments or ordi~ 
nances :— ordination, confirmation, matrimony, extreme unction, penance, 
baptism and the eucharist, The ordinances prescribed in the N, T., how= 
ever, are two and only two, viz. :— Baptism and the Lord's Supper. 


L Barris - 


Christian Baptism is the immersion of a believer in water, in token of his 
previous entrance into the communion of Christ’s death and resurrection, — 
or, in other words, in token of his regeneration through union with Christ. 

1. Baptiem an Ordinance of Christ. 

A. Proof that Christ instituted an external rite called baptism, 

(@) From the words of the great commission, 

Mak 29/19 —"Go yo therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, baptising them into the mame of the Father aad? 
‘ef the Gon and of tho Holy Ghost!"; Mark 16 : 16 lle that belierath and is baptined shall be saved "— wee told, 


with Westcott and Hort, thnt Mark #6: #20 {sof canonical authority, though probably Bot 
written by Mark himself. 


(6) From the injunctions of the apostles, 
Aele 2: 98 —* And Toier mid wnto them, Repent yo, and be beptinnd every one of you in the nase of Joma Chrint 
‘unto the remiton of your sins.” 


(c) From the fact that the members of the New Testament churches 
were baptized believers. 

Rem, 6 )3-5—"Or aro ye ignorant that all we whe were baptised {20 Christ Jewus were Duptiand Inte bie dai ? 
‘We were buried therefore with him through beptism into devth: thas like as Obrist was raised from the dead Grong 
the glory of the Father, so wr also might walk in newness of life, Ferd we have becwme united with Aim by the Mike 
‘meee of hit death, we shall be also by the likeness of his recurrertion" ; Cal 2: Lea ae 
caused with creuneiion net made with hands im Ube putting of of the bedy of the fed, ix the eireumeitien af 
Gariat; having been baried with him in baptism, wherein yo were also reised with him through faith i (ht werking 
ef Ged, who raised bien frou the dead.” = 
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({d) From the universal practice of such a rite in Christian churches of 
subsequent times. 


B. This external bt ile Ba 
obligation, 


(a) Christ recognized John the Baptist's commission to baptize as de- 
rived immediately from heaven. 

Mat. 24 :25—""The baption of Job, whenen was it? from heaves or from men ?"— here Jesus clearly inti- 
mates that John's commission to baptize was derived directly from God; ¢f- lea 1:25 — 
the detegutes sunt to tho Baptist by the Sanhedrin ask him: "Why then baptist (how, if thou art 
‘bot Ube Chri, either Mla, neliber the propbet?”” thus indicating that John's tuptian either in its 


daptiom of proselytes was customary.” 
Although the ©. 'T. and the Apocrypha, Josephus and Philo, are allont with regard to 


(0) In bis own submission to John’s baptism, Christ gave testimony to 
the binding obligation of the ordinance (Mat. 3: 18-17). John’s baptiam 
was essentially Christian baptism (Acts 19; 4), although the full signifi- 
cance of it was not understood until after Jesus’ death and resurrection 
(Mat. 20: 17-23; Luke 12:50; Rom. 6: 3-6). 


Mat $5 19-7" Sulfer it nowy for thus it becomath is to full all rightaousmene"'; dkets 19; 4—" Joh bptind with 
‘the baptism of repentance, saying unto the people, that they shoald believe om him which should comme after him, that is, 
90 Jesus’; Mat, 20 ; 18, 19, 23 —Y the Son of muan shall be delivered anto We chief prints and seribes; and they shall 
condemn him to death, and shall deliver Rim unto the Gentiles to motk, and lo scourge, and w erudfy...... Ane ye 
able to drink of the cup that I am about to drink?" Lake 12: 50—"But I have a baptiom te be baptized with) and 
‘how am J straitemed till it be accomplished !"" Rom. 6:3, 4—"Or are ye ignorant that all we who ‘were huptited into 
‘Christ Jeenus wore baptized into his dath? We were buried therefore with him through baptism ante desth, that like as 
Christ. was raised from tho dead through the glery of the Fathor, v0 we also might walk in mewnew of life’ 

Robert Hall, Works 1 : 307-309, denies that John's baptism was Christian baptism, and 
holds that there ds not sufficient evidence that all the apostles were baptized, The fact 
‘that Jotn's baptism wasn baptism of faith in the coming Messiah, as well asa baptism of 

hat thee 


‘faith in a Savior yet to come; baptism fe now administered Tea peceai tleha 
«Savior who has actually and already come, 


{c) In continuing the practice of baptism through his disciples (John 
4:1, 2), and in enjoining it upon them as part of a work which was to Inst 





| 
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to the end of the world (Mat, 28; 19, 20), Christ manifestly adopted and 
appointed baptiam as the invariable law of his church. 

Toba 41, 2—"" When therefore the Lord knew bow that the Pusrisews had heard that Jeoas wax making aad Deptiniagy 
‘more dis ples than John (although Jonas himael{ boplized dot, but his disciple)"; Mat 28:19, 230—"Go ye therefirn, 
‘snd maks dineiplen of alt the mations, baptizing them into the namo of tho Pather and of the Son und ef the Holy Ghost 
‘machin then to observe all things whatsoever I commasided you: and lo, 1am with you alwny, even mata the anil of 
of the world." 

(2) The analogy of the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper also leads to the 
conclusion that baptism is to be observed as an wuthoritative memorial of 
Obrist and his truth, until his second coming. 

1 Gor, 11: 26—"*For as often us yo eat this bread, and drink the cup, yo proctalm the Lord's death till he came" 

(©) There is no intimation whatever that the command of baptism is 
limited, or to be limited, in its application, — that it has been or ever is to be 
repealed ; and, until some evidence of such limitation or repeal is prodneed, 
tho statute must be regarded as universally binding. 

DOS TrOnE Se baptien Maine seinen Christ, see Pepper, in Madison Avenue 
Lectures, 5-14; Dagg, Church Ordor, $-21. 





2 The Mode of Baptism. 


‘This is immersion, and immersion only. This appears from the following 
considerations : 

A. The command to baptize is a command to immerse, — We show this : 

(a) From the meaning of the original work forrifo, That this is to 
immerse, appears : 

First,— from the usage of Greek writers —including the church Fathers, 
when they do not speak of the Christian rite, and the authors of the Greek 
version of the Old Testament. 

Liddell and Scott, Greek Lexicon —“ servis, to dip in or under water; Lat. immer 
ger.” Sopbooles, Lexicon of Greek Usyre in the Roman and Byzantine Periods, 140 
B,C, to 100) A, D.—* Bawrigw, to dip, to immerve, to sink ...., There is no evidence that 
Luke and Paul and the other writers of the N, T. pat upon this verb meanings not ree 
ognized by the Greeks.” 

Conant, Appendix to Bible Union Version of Matthew, 1-64, has examples “drawn 
from writers in almost every department of literature and selence ; from poets, rhetor- 
felans, philosophers, eritics, historians, geogruphers; from writers on husbandry, on 
medicine, on natural history, on grammar, on theology; from almost every form and 
style of composition, romances, epistles, orations, fables, odes, eplgratns, sermons, mar~ 
ratives; from writers of various nations and religions, Pagan, Jow, and Christian, 
belonging to many countries and through a long succession of ages. In all, the Word 
bas retained its ground-meaning without change, From the earliest age of Greek liter. 
atare down to its close, a period of nearly two thousand yoars, not an example has been 
found in which the word has any other meaning. ‘There is no instance tn which it signi 
thes to make # partial application of water by affusion or sprinkling, or to cleanse, to 
purify, apart from the literal act of immersion as the means of cleansing or purifying.” 
‘See Stuart, in Eb, Repos. 185): 313 ; Broadus on Immersion, 87, note. 

‘Dale, in his Classic, Judaic, Christic, and Putristic Baptism, maintains that fairrw alone 
means *to dip," and that Zarrige never means *to dip,’ but only *to put within,” giving 
‘no intimation that the object is to be taken out aguin. But see Review of Dale, by 
A.C. Kendrick, in Bap, Quarterly, 1980: 129, and by Harvey, in Rap. Review, 1870: Hi~ 
188. “Plutarch used the word Aarrifs, when he desoribes the soldiers of Alexander ona 
riotous marob as by the roadside dipping (lit: baptizing) with cups from buge wine 
Jars and mixing bowls, and drinking to one another. Hare we tare Ao en 
Re DTT ceaory woes call for faerw. ‘Tho truth is that Bawngv, the stronger word, 
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came to be used in the same sense with the weakor; and the attempt to prove a broad 
and invariable difference of meaning between them breaks down, Of Dr. Dale's three 
meanings of Barrige —(1) intusposition without influence (stone in water), (2) intus 
poaltion with influence (man drowned In water), (3) inthvence without Intuxposition — 
the last is a figment of Dr. Dale's imagination. It would allow me to say that when T 
burned a piece of papor, I baptized it, ‘he grand result ts this: Beginning with the poai- 
tion that baptize means immerse, Dr. Dale ends by maintaining that immersion is not 
vapism. Because Christ speaks of drinking a cup, Dr. Dale infers that this is baptism.” 
For # complete reply to Dale, see Ford, Studies on Baptism. 


Secondly,—every passage where the word occurs in the New Testament 
either requires or allows the meaning ‘immerse.’ 

Mat 9:6, 11—"I indeod baption you with (1it,; ‘in'] water unto repentance... be shall baption you with 
[lit ‘ta ] the Holy Ghort and fire"; of, 2 Eings 5: 14—" Thos went be ( Nammam ) down and dipped himeelf 
Lédarricoro ] seven times in Jordan"; Mark 1:5, 9—"'they were baptised of him in the river Jordan, confening 
beir sins... .. Jesus came from Naaareth of Galiles, and was bapticol of John in [1it.: into" ] the Jordan’; T= 4 
—"and when they come from the market-place, evocpt they bathe (lit, ‘| ‘eunsel ves, Uney eat nets and 
‘many othor things there be, which they have received to hold, washings { Lit.: “baptixings”} of cups, and peta and 
‘brazen vemels—in this verse, Westcott and Hort, with X and a, read Jartiowvra:, Instead 
Of Basricwrras: but it is easy to see how subscquent ignorance of Phuriaic scrupulous- 

‘ness might bave changed fawriowwrac into paxriowrras ; Nnat ack waly tose how bertetea 
should have been changed into Barnowrras, 

Moyer, Com, in loco— éay xy Barriowera: is not to be understood of washing the hands 
{Lightroot, Wetstein), but of immersion, which the word in classic Greek and in the N, 
‘T. everywhere means; here, accoriling Co the context, to take a bath,” The Revised 
Version o1ite the words “and coucbes,” although Maimonides speaks of a Jewish tm= 
mersion of couches; seo quotation from Maimonides In Ingham, Handbook of Baptism, 
‘873: “ Whenever in the law washing of the tosh or of the clathes is mentioned, it means 
nothing else than the dipping of the whole body to a laver; for If any man dip himself 
all over except the tip of his little finger, be is still in bis uncleanness...... A bed that 
4s wholly defiled, if n man dip it part by part, tt is pure’ Watson, in Annotated Par. 
Bible, 1126, 

ake tf :3¢—And when the Pharione aw it be marvelled that he had not fret bathed [ Lit, : ‘baptlané} himself 
bofure dinner"; of. Koclosiastions 1: 25-—"'He that washeth himself after the touching of 
a dead body" (Bawniéuevor avd veapod); Judith 12 :T "washed herself [&arrgero) in a 
fountain of water by the camp"; lrt.22; 4-6." Wheea (oaebith anything Chat is analean by the dead 
e+e tnclean antil oven... bathe his Sach with water,’ Ahcts 21 41—Thoy thn that reexived bis word were bap- 
‘land: and there were added unto them in that day about three thousand soaks” Although the water supply 
of Jerusulem is naturally poor, the artificial provision of aqueducta, elstorns, and tanks, 
made water abundant, During the sloge of Titus, though thousands died of farnine, we 
read of no suffering from lack of water. The following are the dimensions of pools in 
modern Jernsalom; King's Pool, 15 feet x 16 x8; Siloam, 63x 18x19; Heaekiah, 240 x 
140 x 10; Bethesda (so-called), 960 x 180 x 75; Upper Gihon, 316 x 218 x19; Lower Gthon, 
‘502 x 200 x 18; s6e Robinson, Biblical Researches, 1: 2848, and Samson, Water-supply 
of Jerusalem, pub. by Am. Bap. Pub. Soc'y. There was no difficulty in baptizing three 
thousand in one day; for, in the time of Chrysostom, when all candidates of the year 
were baptized in u single day, three thousand were onee baptized; and, in 1879, 2252 
‘Telugu Christians were baptized by two administrators in nine bours, 

Acts 10: 33—"And be took them the same hoor of the nigh', and washal their stripes; and was baptinnd, be amd all 
dit, immedisbly "-- the prison was doubtless, as are most large edifices in the east, whether 
public or private, provided with tank and fountain. See Cremer, Lexicon of N. 7. 
Greek, mi) voce—"' Barrigw, immersion or submersion for a religious purpose.” Grimm's 
od, of Wilko—"'farrigw, 1, Immerse, submerge; 2 Wash or bathe, by immersing or 
submerging (Mark 7:4, also Naaman and Judith); 3 Figuratiyely, to overwbelin, as 
with debts, misfortunes, &¢.” In the N.T. rite, he says it denotes "an immersion in 
water, Intended as a sign of sins washed away, and reoelved by those who wished to be 
admitted to the benefits of Messiah's reign.” 

‘DOllinger, Kirehe und Kirchen, 337 —" The Baptists are, however, from the Protestant 
a deena proper tered preg ein yer nye 

the clear Bible text; and the authority of the church and of ber testimony is not 
reguried by either party "'—é.¢., by elthor Baptists or Protestants, generally. Prof. Har- 
nack, of Giessen, writes in the Independent, Fob. 19, 1885—"1. Baptizen undoubtedly 
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signifies immersion (cintauchen), 2 No proof can be found that it signifies waythicg 
else in the N,‘T. and in the most ancient Christian literacure, The suggestion regarding 
fw *sacred sonse” if out of the question. 8, There is no passage fo tho N. T. which sug= 
ests the supposition that any New Testament author attached to the word) 

any other sense than e(nfauchen = witertauchen (immerse, submerge). ne) 
‘statement of Prof. Harnack, below. On the Scriptare passages mentioned, see Com, 
Meyer, and Cunningtam, Croall Lectures, 


Thirdly,—the absence of any use of the word in the passive voice with: 
‘water’ as its subject confirms our conclusion that its meaning is ‘to 
immerse.” Water is never mid to be baptized upon a man, 


() From the use of the verb 4atrifw with prepositions: 

First,— with dy (Mark 1:9—where "Iepda>7v is the element into which 
the person passes in the act of being baptized ). 

‘Mark 1) %-—" And it eume to pass in thon days, that Josns come from Sasareth of Galilee and wae baptined of Jobe 
tm ( Uites ‘inte } the Joréaa 


Secoudly,— with / (Mark 1:5,8; ef. Mat. 3;11, John 1:26, 81, 33; 
of. Acta 2:2, 4). In these texts, 4 is to be taken, not instrumentally, but 
as indicating the element in which the immersion takes place. 


Maric 1:5, 8—"they wars baptised of him in the river Jordan, confiasing their sina... haptiand yom with 
LHL: ‘in! ] water; but be shall boptise you with [ Lit.: ‘ia'] the Holy Ghost" —here soo Meywr's Com. 
on Ya 2: 1—“de ts, fo mecordance with the meaning of farngw (immerse), not to be 
‘understood fnstrumentally, but on the contrary, in the sense of the element in whieh 
the immersion takes place." Thoso who pray for a * baptism of the Holy Spirit® pray 
for such # pouring out of the Spirit as shall fill the place and permit Uae to be flooded 
‘or immersed in his abundant presence and power; see 0. E, Smith, Baptisn of Bire, 
‘1881 SL 


(c) From circumstances attending the administration of the ordinance 
(Mark 1: 10— dvaSaiww éx rot Maroc; John 3 : 23—‘Mare 0924; Acta 8: 88, 
89 —naréSqoay cig rd bbw —dvtBnoay éx rob Haror ). 

Mack {110 —eoming ap out of the water”; John 3) 23—*And John also war baptixing in Anon ner Salle 
Dbecease there was much water there—n sufficient depth of water for baptizing; see Prof. W. A. 
Stevens, on Anon near to Salim, in Journ. 800. of Mb. Lit. and Exegesis, Déo., 185. Aue 
8: 38, 39—"' And they both went down into the water, both Philip and the eunuch ; and he baptised im ded whee 
‘hey ume up oat of the water..." 


(@) From figurative allusions to the ordinance, 

Mark 10: 38-—" Ar ye able Uo drink the up that f drink ? or to be baptised with tho baption that T aa haps 
with?” —here the cup i the cup of suffering in Gethsernane; cf. Wake 22: (2—" Father, of Gea 
be willing, remove this exp frau ms”; and the baptism t the baptism of death on aed 
of the grave that was to follow; of. Luke 12: 50—*f have » baptine to be bsptieed with; and hew am T 
straltened Ul it be soonmptibel!' Death presented itself to the Savior's mind as a baptism, 
‘Decause it was a «inking under the floods of suffering. Rom, 6:4—"We were buried therefore 
‘with him Chrough bation into desth; ast like as Christ was raised from Ube diad throwph the glory of Ube Father, sm 
‘we alto mighl walk ic newase of lift" Conybeare and Howson, Life and Bplatles of St. Paul, 
say on this passage that “it cannot be understood without remembering that the primi~ 
tive method of baptism was by Immersion.” 

1 Gor, 10 1,2—"oar fathers ware all under the cloud, end all passed throagh the aux; aad werv all baptinnd eat 
‘Means in Che cloud ad in the a; Col. 2: 12—" having bom buried with him in hapten, wherein yo werw alsa raise 
‘with kim”; Heh 10: 22—" having ear hearts sprinkled from aa rril cunsciencn, ate war body waskel [ Achoverndroc] 
‘with pare water"— bere Trench, N, T, Synonyms, 216, 217, says that *Aovw implies always, 
not the bathing of a part of the body, but of the whole.” { Fe 3,2, 21—*myel themeh 
‘walet; Which alto after 2 tine [Rheem doth now save you, oven baption, fot the putting away of the filth of the Sek, 
bat the Eaterrogation of « pool conscience toward Gol, through the resuzrection of Jes Christ —aw the ark whose 
sides wore Itnmersed in water saved Noah, so the finmersion of belfevers typically saves 
them ; that is, the answer of ® good conscience, the turning of the soul to God, whieh 
baptism symbolizes. 
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(¢) From the toatimony of church history as to the pmetice of the early 
church. 


Dean Stanley, in bis Address at Eton College, March, 1879, on Historieal Aspeota of 
American Churches, speaks of immersion as “ the primitive apostolical, and, till the 13th 
century, the universal, mode of baptism, which is still retained throughout the Eastern 
churches, and which is still in our own church as positively enjoined in theory as it is unt | 
versally neglected in practice,” ‘The «ame writer, in the Nineteenth Century, Oct., 187, | 





snys that “the change from F Dap tiny dan uber Snares saairipee Dae 


diene 

Neander, Church Hist, 1 Si)" In respect fn the form of baptian Is wax in conforsity 

with the original institution and the original import of the symbol, performed by im- 
meraion, a a sign of entire baptism into the Holy Spirit, of being entirely penetrated i 
by the same.....It was only with the sick, where exigency required it, that any 

exception was made. Then it was administered by sprinkling: but many superstitious 

persons imagined such sprinkling to be not fully valid, and stiguantized those thus 
baptized as clinics.” 

Until recently, there has been no evidence that clinic baptism, ¢. ¢., the baptism of a 
‘sick or dying person in bed by pouring water copiously around him, was practised 
earlier than the time of Novatian, tn the third century ; and in theae cases thare is good 
reason to believe that # regenerating efficacy was ascribed to the ordinance, We are 
now, however, compelled to recognize a departure from N. ‘fT. precedent somewhat 
further back, The latest testimony is that of Prof. Harnack, of Giessen, in the Inde- 
pendent of Feb. 19, 1885— Up to the present moment we possess no certain proof from 
the period of the second century, in favor of the fact that baptism by aspersion was: 
then even facultatively administered ; for Tertullian (De Peenit. 6, and De Baptismo, 
12) fs uncertain; and the age of these pictures upon which is represented a baptiam by 
aspersion is not certain. The ‘Teaching of the Twelve Aposties,” however, has now 
instructed us that already, in very early times, people in the ohureb took no offense 
when aspersion was put in place of immersion, when any kind of outward ciroumstan- 
ces might render immersion imposible or impracticable ..... But the rule was also 
certainly maintained that immersion was obligatory if the outward conditions of much 
8 performance were at hand.” ‘This seems to show that, while the corruption of the 
N.T. rite begun soon after the death of the apostles, baptism by any other form than 
immersion was even then a rare exception, which those who introduced the change 
sought to Juatify upon the plea of necessity, Soe Sohatf, Teaching of the Twelve Apos- 
tles, 20-57, and other teatimony in Coleman, Christian Antiquities, 275; Stuart, In Bib. 
Repos, 1883 : 855-988. 

Dexter, in his ‘TrueStory of Jobn Smyth and Sebaptism, maintains that immersion 
was a new thing in Bngland in 1641. But if 60, It was new, ns Congregutionalisim was 
new —4 newly restored prictice and ordinance of apostolic times, Por reply to Dexter, 
tee Long, in Bap, Rev, Jan., 1883 ; 12, 13, who tells us, on the authority of Blunt's Ann. 
Book of Com. Prayer, that from 1085 to 1560, the * Salisbury Use" was the accepted mode, 
and this provided for the child’s trine immersion, “The Prayerbook of Edward VI. 
succeeded to the Salisbury Use fn 19; but in this, too, immersion has the place of honor 
—alfusion is only for the weak. The Buglish church has never sanctioned sprinkling 
(Mlunt, 26). In 16, the Westininster Assembly aud ‘sprinkle or pour,’ thus annulling 
‘what Christ commanded 1000 years befory. Queen Elizabeth was immersed in U3, If 
im 1641 Linmersion had been so gencrally and go Tong disused Chat men saw It with won- 
der and regarded it as a novelty, then the more distinct, emphatic, aod peculiarly their 
own was the work of the Baptists. They come before the world, with no partners, or 
rivals, or abottors, or sympathizers, as the restorers and preservers of Christian baptism.” 


(f) From the doctrine and practice of the Greek chureh. 


De Stourdza, the greatest modern theologian of the Greek chureh, writes; “faxrige 
Mignifies literally and always ‘to plunge.” Baptism and immersion are therefore identi- 
eal, and to may ‘baptiam by aspersion * is as if one should say ‘immersion by aspersion,’ 
oF any other absuniity of the sme nature. The Greck church ovtintain that the Latin 
church, instead of a Barriud:, practice a more parnopés,— instead of baptist, a mere 
sprinkling —quoted In Conant on Mat., appendix, # See also Broadus on Immery 
sion, 18. 


‘The prevailing usage of any word determines the sense it bears, when 
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found in a command of Christ. We have seen, not only that the prevailing 
usage of the Greek language determines the meaning of the word * beptin” 
to be ‘immerse,’ but that this is its fundamental, constant, and oaly mma 
ing. The original command to baptize is therefore a command to immerse, 
For the view that sprinkling or pouring constitutes valid baptiam, see Hall, Modent 
Baptism. Per contra, see Hovey, in Baptist Quarterly, April, LT; Wayland, Priocpie 


and Practiors of Baptists, 5; Carson, Noel, Judson, and Peagilly, on Bapthan; ope 
clally recent and valuabie is Burrage, Act of Baptism. 


B. No church haa the right to modify or dispense with this command of 
Christ. ‘This is plain ; 
(a) From the nature of the church. Notice: 


First,— that, besides the local church, no other visible church of Chris 
known to the New Testament. Seoondly,—that the local cburch is nots 
logislative, but is simply an executive, body. Only the authority which 
originally imposed its laws can amend or abrogate them. ‘Thirdly, the 
the local church cannot delegate to any organization or council of charche 
any power which it does not itself rightfully possess, ‘Fourthly,— that the 
opposite principle puts the church above the Scriptures and above Christ, 
and would sanction all the usurpations of Rome, 

(b) From the nature of God’s command : 


First,—as forming a part, not only of the law, but of the fandamental 
law, of the church of Christ. ‘The powor claimed for a church to chage 
it is not only legislative but constitutional. Secondly,—as expressing the 
wisdom of the Lawgiver. Power to change the command ean be elaimal 
for the church, only on the ground that Obrist has failed to adapt the ordi: 
nance to changing circumstances, and haa made obedience to it unnee 
sarily difficult and humiliating, ‘Thirdly,—as providing in immersion the 
only adequate symbol of those saving traths of the gospel which both of 
the ordinances have it for their office to set forth, and without which they 
become empty ceremonies and forms, In other words, the ehureh has 2° 
right to change the method of administering the ordinance, because such * 
change vacates the ordinance of its essential meaning. As this argameny 
however, is of such vital importance, we present it more fully in « spect# 
discussion of the Symbolism of Baptism. 

For advocacy of the church's right to modify the form of an ordinance, see Coleridae 
Alds to ettection, in Works, 1; i53-340—"* Where a ceremony answered, and was 2? 
tended to answer, several purposes which at its frst inativation were blended in 
of the time, but which afterwant, by change of cireumstances, were necessarily 
united, then either the chureh hath no power or authortty delognted to her, or she m= 
‘be authorized to choose and determine to which of the several purposes the eqremo== 
should be attached.” Haptisn, for example, at the first aymbolized net only entra 
§nto the chureh of Christ, but personal faith in him as Savior and Lord. i ix assum 
that entrance into the church und personal faith are now necessarily disunited. Sta 


Daptism fs in charge of the church, she can attach baptism to the former, und pot to 
latter. 

‘We of course deny that the separation of baptism from faith ft ever necomary, 13 
‘malntain, on the contrary, that thus to separate the two Is to pervert the ordinance, a= 
to make it teach the doctrine of hereditary ohureh membership and salvation by ou 
ward manipulation apart from faith. We say with Deas Stanley (om Baptism, fa Ha 
Nineteenth Century, Oot., 1870), though not, as he does, with approval, that the changes 
the method of admistering the ordinance shows “ how the spirit that lives and moves = 
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human society can override the most sacred ordinances.” We eannot with bim call this 
spirit" the free spirit of Christianity "—wo regard it rather a2 an evil spirit of disobe- 
dience and unbelief. See Curtis, Progress of Baptist Principles, 24-245, 

Onjections; 1, Immersion tsoften impracticable.—We reply that, when really tmprac= 
tleabie, it is no longer duty. Where the will to obey is present, but providential 
circumstances render outward obedience impossible, Christ takes the will for the decd. 

2. Lois often dangerous to health and iife.—We reply that, when tt is really danger- 
ous, It 18.00 longer aduty. But then, we have no warrunt for substituting anothor act 
for that which Christ bas commanded. Daty demands simple delay until 1t can be ad~ 
ministered with safety, It must be remembered that ardent feeling nerves even the 
body. “Brethren, if your hearts be warm, Ice and snow can do no harm.” The cold 
climate of Russia does pot prevent the universal practice of Immersion by the Greek 
church of that country. 

%. [tis indoecent.We reply, that there is need of care to provent exposure, bub that 
with this care there is no indecency; more than 40 fashionable eca-bathing, The argu- 
ment is valid only against a careless administration of the ordinance, not agutust im 
mersion ttaelf. 

4. Ita inconvenient.—We reply that, in a matter of obedience to Christ, wo are not 
to consult convenience. The ordinance which symbolizes his excrifictal death, and our 
spiritual death with him, may naturally involve something of is1convenienee, but Joy in 
submitting to that inconvenience will be # test of the spirit of obedience. When the act 
is performed, ft should be performed as Christ enjoined. 

4, Other methods of administration baye been blessed to those who submitted to 
them.—We reply that God has often condescended to huroun {gnoranoe, and has given 
hia Spirit to those who honestly sought to serve him, even by erroncous forma, such as 
the mass. This, however, is not to be taken as a divine sanction of the error, much less 
asa warrant for the perpetuation of « false system on the part of those who know that 
it ina violation of Christ's commands, It is, In great part, the position of its advoentes, 
ag representatives of Christ and is church, that gives to this false system its power for 
evil. 


8. The Symbolism of Baptiem. 


Baptism symbolizes the previous entrance of the believer into the com- 
munion of Christ's death and resurrection,— or, in other words, regonora- 
tion through union with Christ, 


A. Expansion of this statement as to the symboliam of baptiam. Bap- 
tism, more particularly, is a symbol ; 

(a) Of the death and resurrection of Christ, 

Ram, 6; 3—"Or are ye ignornnt that all we who were bepiived into Christ Jeous were baptized into hin death? * 
off, Mat. 9:13 —" Then eameth Jesus trom Galilee to the Jordan unto John, to be baptioel ef im™; Mark 10 :38— 
“Apo ye wble te drink tho eup that I drink T or w be Daptisnd with the baptism that fam baptiond with?” Lake 12 : 
0 —"But I hares baptism to be baptised with; and bow am I atraitened till it be acwompliahed !" For the 
meaning of these latter passages, see note on the baptism of Jesus, under B., (a), below. 


(6) Of the purpose of that death and resurrection,— namely, to atone 
for sin, and to deliver sinners from its penalty and power. 

Rom, 6: 4—"Wo were buried therefore with him through baptism into death that like ax Ohrist was raised freee 
‘the dead throngh the glory of the Father, so we also might walk in newness of life’; ef. 7, 10, 4—*for ho that bath 
od ix Justified from sin... Por the death that he died, he died unto sin once but Ube life that be liveth, he Livetd 
‘unto Ged. Bren w reckon ye yourselves to be desd unto sin, but stive unto Gol in Carist Jeems”: 2 Gor. 5: 14—" we 
thus jodie that one died for al, thene(ore ail died.” 


(c) Of the accomplishment of that purpose in the person baptized,— 
who thus professes his death to sin and resurrection to spiritual life, 

Gol, 3:27 —" Por ax may of yuu a werv bplised into Christ did pus on Obriat"™; 3 Pet. 2; t—" which (water) 
alo afer a true likesexs doth now save you even baptism, mot the putting away of Ube Sith of the Gexh, but the imer- 
rogation of «good conscience toward God, through the resurrection of Jesus Curist” ; of. Gal, 2: 19, 20—" Per 1 
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thrwagh the law lied cto the law, that I might Line ate Ged. 1 have been erzsifind ek Ae we bege 
J that ive, bet Ghrint Liveth tn ma end Ghat Life which I mow live in the dowh T live ix faith the fais whisk & te 
fon of God, who lored me, and gure hina ap for sw"; Cel. 8:—"Wer ye died, wtd war Ife is kad wit Gee & 
Col” 


(@) Of the method in which that purpose is accomplished,— by une 
with Christ, receiving him and giving ono's self to him by faith. 


Rom. 6: 5 —" For if we have becotse anited [ove@wroc] with him by the Likeswm of bio Geach, we thall yale iy 
‘Ves Lier of bis rreurrection” —euuders, oF cveretonds, it used of the man and tho bore a 
grown together in the Centaur, by Lucian, Dink. Mort., 18:4, and by Xeaoghoe, Oren. 
459:28, Gol 2; 12—" Raving bees buried with bim in buptiom, wherein yo wwe alee raiod with him Snel 
‘$5i0h in the working of od who raised iim from tbe dead” Dr, N.S. Burton: “The oneness of tie 
believer und Christ is expressed by the fact that the one act of tmmersion sete fret 
the death aud resurrection of both Christ and the believer.” 


(e) Of the consequent union of all believers in Christ. 


pb. 4: 5—"one Lord, ono thith, cow baptiom'*; 1 Cer, 12 :13—" Fre is oes Spirit wees we all Geplianl bw at 
‘ood, shother Jews or Grovks, whether bond. or tres; and wore all madi itrink of woe Spirit" = ae 
Gi al ea) the same sprital meat; and did ald drink (he same spiritual drink : for thay drasik of split ei 
followed them : and the rock was Chri,” 


(f) Of the death and resurrection of the body, — whioh will coonplal 
the work of Christ in us, and which Christ’s death and resurrection assure 
‘to all his members. 


1 Cor. 15: 12 22 —" Now if Christ is prenatal that he Beth been raised trom tht deed, bow may sume aameng yet SA 
‘here is no resurrection of the dead’ ‘Yor as in Adam all din 9 also fu Christ shal} all be smade alive” Tate 
Scripture passayes quoted above, we add to the argament from the meaning of thé eon 
Aorrge the argument from the meaning of the ordinance. Luther: Baptinn iss sem 
both of death and resurrection. Being mowed by this reason, I would bave thow tit 
are baptized to be altogether dipped Into the water, as the word rmewns med tbe mys 
signifies.” See Calvin on dete ¥: 38; Conybenre and Howson on Bem 6:4; Boartuss 
Madison Avenue Lecturey 115-135, 





B, Inferencos from the passages referred to = 


(a) The central truth sct forth by baptism is the death and resurrectidll 
of Christ,—and our own death and resurrection only as connected with that 


The baptixn of Josue in Jordan, equally with the subsequent baptian of bls follow 
‘was a symbol of his death, [t was his death which be bad fo mind, when hesuld “" 
able to drink the cap that I drink? or to be baptised with Ube baptisen that 1 au baptised with?” (Mack tf Ml) 
But [ bare a baptism to bo baption with; and bow am I straitenad Ul it be eccumptiched !™ (mie ct p30), The 
boing immersed and overwholmed in waters fs a frequent metaphor tn all language? 
‘express the rush of successise troubles; compans Ps = 2—"! am come ile deep valera 
‘the floods overflow me"; 42: 7—“' Al thy waven and thy billows are goue over me": 124 =4 $—*Thes the ltt 
Abad ovurwhelmed ox, The ream bad gone over vur seal: Then the proad ‘waters bad jeune ever war meal.” 

So the suffering, death, and burial, which were before our Lond, presented thems 
to bis mind as a baptism, becuse the very Idea of baptism waa that of a complete 8 
mersion under the floods of waters, Death was not to be poured upes Christ —"™ 
HO more sprinkling of suffering which he was to endure, bat a the 
waters, anda being overwhotmed by them. Ttwas the giving of himself to thls whlok® 
symbolized by his baptinn in Jordan. ‘That act was not arbitrary, or formal, or ie 
Towels pablic commerstine, 2 eoneareting Asp tc nei 
It expressed the emential nature and meaning of his earthly work: the baptinn of w= 
at the beginning of his ministry consciously and designedly prefigured the bapa 
death with which that ministry was to close. | 

' 





Josue subinission to John's baptism of repentance, the rite that belonged only to! 
ners, can be explained only upon the ground that he was “mada ws be sn es eur behalt”™ 
5:1). He had taken our natare upon him, without its hereditary ecreuption 
‘but with all its hereditary guilt, that he might redeem that nature aud reunite fe to! 1 
As ono with humanity, ho had in bis unconscious childhood submitted to the rites” 
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circumcision, purification, and legal erg syaiareey nine of, Bi. 191213; nee Lange, 
Alford, Webster, and Wilkinson on lake 2:%)—all of them rites appointed for sinners. 

© Mads in the Tikenas of men” (PhiIL2=7), "the lesan of sinful feak” (2am. $:3), he was "to pot away six 
‘by the sacrifice of bimanlf" (Heb. 9: 26), 

In his baptism, therefore, he could say, “Thus (1 besometh as to full all rightevusness"' (Mak 3: 15), 
because only through the final baptism of suffering and death, which this baptism in 
water foreshadowed, could ho “make an apd of size” ane "bring in everiasting righteosnem” (Dan. 
9) 2%) to the condemned and ruined world. He could not be "he Lani oar Righteonmnem'' (Jer, 
24:4) exoopt by first suffering the death due to the nature he had assumed, thereby de- 
Mvering tt from its guilt and perfecting It forever. All this was Indicated In that act 
by which be was first “made manifert Wo lereel™ (John 1-2), In his baptiem in Jordan, he was 
Duried in the likeness of his coming death, and raised in the Likeness of bis coming: 
resurrection, 

As that baptisin pointed forward to Jesus’ death, so our baptism points backward to 
the same, as the centre and substance of his redeeming work, the one death hy which 
we live. Wo who are “baptind into Christ are “baptised into bis death" (Ram. 6<2), that is, into 
spiritual communion and participation in that death which be died for our salvation; in 
short, in baptism we declare in symbol that his death has become ours. 


(0) The correlative trath of the believer's death and resurrection, set forth 
in baptiam, implies, first,—confession of sin and humiliation on account of 
it, as deserving of death ; secondly,—declaration of Christ's death for sin, 
and of the believer's acceptance of Christ's substitutionary work ; thirdly,— 
acknowledgment that the soul has become partaker of Christ's life, and now 
lives only in and for him. 

A false mode of administering the ordinance has so obscured the meaning of baptisn: 
that it has to multitudes lest all reference to the death of Christ, and the Lord’s Supper 
ds assumed to be the only ordinance which Is intended to remind us of the atoning sucri- 
fice to which we owe our salvation. For evidence of this, see the remarks of President 
Woolsey in the Sunday School Times ; " Baptism it [the Christian religion ] could share 


Jewish law, it would have been regarded as appropriate to a religion which Inouleated 
renunciation of sin and purity of heart and life, at Lie ane eae oe 
yond the province of baptism to the very penetrale of the gospel, to the efficacy and 
meaning of Christ's death.” 


(ec) Baptism symbolizes purification, but purification in a peculiar and 
divine way,—namely, throngh the death of Christ and the entrance of the 
soul inte communion with that death. The radical defect of sprinkling or 
pouring, as a mode of administering the ordinance, is that it does not point 
to Christ's death as the procuring couse of our purification. 


It is & grievous thing to my by symbol, as those do say who practice sprinkling in 
place of immersion, that = man may regenerate himself, or, if not this, yet that bis re~ 
generation may take place without connection with Christ's death, Eaward Ieecher's 


baptism, and the conclusion is drawn that any form expressive of purification will an- 
swer the design of the ordinance. ut if Christ’s death is the procuring cause of our 
purification, we may expect it to be symbolized in the ordinance whieh declares that 
Purification : if Christ's death is the central fact of Christianity, we may expect It to be 
symbolized in the initiatory rite of Christianity. 

(0) Tn: beptiom we show forth the Lord's death asthe original squros of 
holiness and life in our sonls, just as in the Lord’s Supper we show forth 
the Lord’s death as the source of all nourishment and strength, after this 
life of holiness has been onea begun. As the Lord's Supper symbolizes the 
sanctifying power of Jesus’ death, so baptiam symbolizes its regenerating 

ee 
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‘Whe truth of Christ's death and resurrection ita precious Jewel, and ti ks give ole 
these outward ordinances as In w casket. Let us care for the casket lest we lowe the gem, 
As ® acariet thread runs through every rope und con! of the British newy, 
that [t is the property of the Crown, #0 through every doctrine and ontinanor of 
tanity rans the red line of Jesas* blood, It is their common reference to the deste 
Christ that binds the two ordinances together. 


(e) There are two reasons, therefore, why nothing ‘but immersion will 
satisfy the design of the ordinance; finst,— because nothing else cnn sya 
bolize the radical nature of the change effeeted in regeneration —a change 
from spiritual death to spiritual life ; secondly,—becanse nothing ele ox 
ret forth the fact that this change is dne to the entrance of the soul into 
communion with the death and resurrection of Christ. 

Christian truth ean onanism, Part is bound to part, amd all together constitute om 
vitaltzed whole. ‘To give up any single portion of that truth is Hike malmbng the bows 
body. Life may remain, bat one manifestation of tife hax consed. The whole bety of 
Christian truth bas lost its symmetry and a part of its power to mre. 


(J) To substitute for baptism anything which excindes all symboie 
reference to the death of Christ, is to destroy the ordinance, just as salt 
tuting for the broken bread and poured out wine of the communion mime 
form of administration which leavos ont all reference to the death of Olist 
would be to destroy the Lord’s Supper, and to celebrate an ondinancs af 
human invention. 

Baptism, like the Fourth of July, the Passover, the Lard’s Supper, is « historical meat 
ment, It witnesses to the world that Josus died and rose agai. In celebrating i ¥e 
show forth the Lord's death as truly as in the celebration of the Supper. Bot it k=er 
than a historical monument. It is also a pictorial expression of doctrine Inte # ee 
woven all the essential truths of the Christian scheme. Te tells of the nattare and penalty 
of sin, of human nature delivered from sip In the person of a eructSed and risen Serie 
of salvation secured for each human soul that i united to Christ, of obedience t Girt 
as the way to Iie and glory. ‘Thus baptist stands frow nse to age ns m wittose for Go 

~a witness both to the facts and to the doctrines of Christianity. ‘To change the forms? 
administering the ordinance ls therefore to strike & blow at Christianity and at Curl 
and to defraud the world of a part of God's moans of salvation. Soo Bbrard’s vero 
Raptivm, in Baptist Quarterly, 1680 : 257, and ta Dlmomery Ceatie N. TL Let 
928M. Also Lightfoot, Com. on Col. 2:2, and $21; A.B. Strong, Baptios of Joa 


4. The Subjects of Baptiem. 


‘The proper subjects of baptism are thoes only who give credible evidea® 
that they have been regenerated by the Holy Spirit,—or, in other words 
have entered by faith into the communion of Christ's death and. 


A. Proof that only persons giving evidence of being regenarsted # 
proper subjects of baptism : 

(a) From the command and example of Christ und his apostles, whitll 
show: 

First, that those only are to be baptized who have previously been ale 
disciples. 

Mak 25: 10" Ge yo ternary, ot anche dineples of all Sho mations, Dapixing them fate the mamma of he Pure 
of the Som aed of the Hoty Ghost”; Acts 2:41 —~Them they that reonived bio ward were beptiont” 


Secondly, that those only are t be baptized who have previously 
pented and believed. 
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Wak 90 4,2,6—"'Rapent yo... make yo ready the way of the Lond ..... and they were baptised of hin im the 
‘river Jordan, confomsing their sine’; Acts 2: 37, 38—'Now whan thay heard this, they wore pricked in their heart, 
‘end mid unto Peter and the rest of the apesties, Brethren, what shall we dof And Peter said unto them, Repeot ye, amd 
‘be baptised every one of you"; 8: 12—" But when they believed Philip preaching good tidings caneerning the kingdom 
‘of God and the name of Jonas Chriet, they were baptiznd, both men and women") 18) —" And Criepas, the ruler of 
‘te synagogus, believed in the Lord with all bis bouse; and many of the Corinthians bearing belirwnd, amd were bag 
tuned"; 19:4 —"John baptiond with the Deptism of repentanon, saying mnto the poeple, iaak vhey should believe ax 
‘him which sould came after him, that ik of Jesus.” 


(6) From the nature of the church —as a company of regenerate persona, 

‘John 3:5 —"Exowpt w man be born of water and the Spirit, bo cannot enter ino the Kingdom of God"; Bam, 6: 13 
—" Neither present your members ante kin as instruments of anrightoonines ; but present yoursalves cinto Gol, ax alive 
(from the deed, and your mambers as instramants of rightavaenase anta God." 


(c) From the symbolism of the ordinanco—as declaring a previous 
spiritual change in him who submits to it, 

ect 10 )47—" Can amy man forbid the water, that thee should not be baptised, which bave received tbe aly Gbast 
a well as vo?" Rom. 6: 2-5—" We who died to ain, how aball we azy longer live therein? Or are ye ignorant that 
all we who were baptiood into Chet Zosus were bwptined into his death? Fe wore buried therefore with him Uhrwags 
‘bapa inte death; that Like as Christ was raised from the dead through the glory of the Father, 20 ‘we algo mgt walle 
in newness of life, For if we have become united with him by the llcenes of bis death, we sball be alee by the lcenem 
of his rexmrrection.” 

See Dean Stanley on Baptism, 24 —" In the apostolic age and in the three centuries which: 
followed, it is evident that, asm general rule, those who came to baptism came in full 
age, of their own deliberate cboice. ‘The Htungical service of baptian was framed for 
full-grown converts, and is only by considerable adaptation applied to the use of in~ 
fants”; Wayland, Principles and Practices of Baptists, 19; Kobing, in Madison Avenue 
Lectures, 190-10, 


B. Inferences from the fact that only persons giving evidence of being 
regenerate are proper subjects of baptism ; 

{a) Since only those who give credible evidence of regeneration are 
proper subjecta of baptism, baptism cannot be the means of regeneration. 
Tt is the appointed sign, but is never the condition, of the forgiveness of 
sins. 


like Mat, 3; 11, Mark 1: 4, 16:16, John 3:5, Acta 2:38, 22; 
16, Eph. 5 : 26, Titus 3: 5, and Heb, 10: 22, 23, are to be explained as par- 
ticular instances “‘of the general fact that, in Scripture language, a single 
part of a complex action, and even that part of it which is most obvious 
to the senses, is often mentioned for the whole of it, and thus, in this case, 
the whole of the solemn transaction is designated by the external symbol.” 
Tn other words, the entire change, internal and external, spiritual and ritual, 
is referred to in language belonging strictly only to the outward aspect of 
it, So the other ordinance is referred to by simply naming the visible 
‘breaking of bread,” and the whole transaction of the ordination of minis- 
ters is termed the “imposition of hands” (¢f. Acts 2: 42; 1 Tim. 4:14). 
‘Mat 2; "I indeed beytiond you with water unto repentance"; Mark 1: 4—" ‘he tapticm of repentance este 
union al inn” ; 16: YB—" He that baiewoh 24 se bapind hall be saved, hn 2: $—* Expt a man be en 
of water ant the Bric, be mane eter inte the kingdam of Gel"—here Nicodemus, who waa familiar 
with John's baptism, and with the refusal of the Sanhedrin to recognize tts claims, ts 
told that the baptism of water, which he suspects may be obligatory, is indeed neces 
sary to that complete change by which one enters outwardly, as well as inwardly, into 
the kingdom of God; but he is taught also, that to * be bers of water” ds worthless unless it 
is the accompaniment and sign of a new birth of “the Sit”; and therefore, in the fur~ 
‘thor statements of Christ, Baptism 1s not alluded to; see terme & 4—" thas whiek is born of Ge 
‘Spirit is spirit... . on ineowwry ene that i berm of th Spirit.” 


i 
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‘hots 2: 98° Repent yr, and be baptaad ... unto the rmmiaten of your sins” —om thie pasceugn see Hadi 
ett: “The phrase “in order to the forgiveness of sins’ we conneet naturslly withbel 
‘the preceding verte (‘repmt’ and ‘be buptind’), ‘The clause states the motive er 
which should induce them to repent and be Raptiond. It enforces the entire: 

Sot tw part 0 fre euekin of eepliier 5: wece Ree 
of sins, quite as muct as they were to be baptined for the remission of sim. 

“ krime, and be beptiond aad wash ewny thy sisa calling om bis mame”; eprint trp 
chureh }, having cleunu it by the washing of water with the word”; Tit 325—", 


“Considering how Josopeeshla Wer en Ia a Cee 
ffession — Dellove aud be baptiaod and bow aperative and alsolute was the requisition: 
upon the heii} styratcherferyorrntcdye pose pa sp 
Pep eahertchy anion beyntyinat- ince toner 
no more right to assume that the birth from water involves the’ as utp 
and thus do away with the one, than to assume that the birth from the Spirit terelves 
the birth from water, and thus do away with the other. We have got to have them 
both, each in its distinctness, In order to fulfil the conditions of membership in the 
kingdom of God." 

Campbellism, however, holds that instead of regeneration preeeding haptine aod ex 
pressing itself in bupttan, It is completed only in baptism, so that baptiam ia mensot 
reweneration, With this form of snoramentalivm, Raptists are meoewsarily lew to a7 
pathy than with pedobaptiant or with sprinkling. ‘The view of the Disciples of whom 
Alexander Campbell was the founder, confines the divine efficiency to the wart I 
was anticipated by Claude Pajon, the Reformed theologian, in 1078; soe Dorner, Gert 
Prot. Theologic, HS-4H, ‘That this was not the doctrine of John the Haptist would a> 
Pear from Josephus, Ant. 18:5: 2 who in speaking of Jobn’s buptisen says: “ Raptien 
appears acceptable to God, not in order that those who were baptized might get tree 
from certain sins, but in order that the body might be sanctified, beosisse tv st! te 
forehand had already been purified through righteousness.” 

For the High Church view, seo Sadlor, Church Dootring, 41-14. Om PW. Roberta 
viow of Baptisenal Regeneration, see Gordon, ane ee 406, Orn tie while 
matter of taptism for the Tomiasion of sina, see Wllmart®; tii Dap, Quer, ITH 
Cverging toward the Disciple view); and, per contra, seo Bap, Quar,, 1877 : 470-4; 
214; Jacob, Kool. Polity of N. T., 255, 236, 


(6) As the profession of a spiritual change already wronght, baptien & 
primarily the act, not of the administrator, but of the person baptized. 

Upon the person newly regenerate the command of Christ fird i 
minntes; only upon his giving evidence of the change within him dow i 
become the duty of the church to see that he has opportunity to follow 
Christ in baptiam. Since baptism is primarily the act of the convert,» 
lack of qualification on the part of the administrator invalidates the by 
tism, #0 long as the proper outward act is performed, with intent ou th 
part of the person baptized to express the fact of a preceding spirituil 
newal (Acta 2: 87, 88). 

Acts 2:37, 35 —"Brethran, what shall we do... Repent ye and be haptined.” If baptism be primary 
the act of the administrator or of the church, then invalidity in the admniniatraler 
the chureh renders the ordinance itself Invalid. But if baptiam be 
the person baptized — an act which itis the church's buslnesssimply toserutiniee and le 
ther, then nothing but theabsence of immersion, or of an intent to profess faith tm (hii 
‘oun invalidate the ordinance, Tt is the erroneous view that baptism fe the aot ot iit 
administrator which causes the anxiety of High Church Baptists to deduce thetr Bart 
lineage from regularly baptized ministers all the way back to Jobn the Hapa 0! 
which induces many modern endeavors of pedobaptists to prove that the exrtiest Bir 
tists of England and the Continent did not immerse, All these: 


ee 
sary. We have no need to prove a Baptint apestolioal succession. Tf we can derive o 
doctrine and practice from the Now Testament, it is all we require, 












(c) As intrusted with the administration of the ordinances, however, the 
chareh is, on its part, to require of all candidates for baptism credible evi- 
dence of regeneration. 
‘This follows from the nature of the church and its duty to maintain its 
own existence as an institution of Christ. The church which cannot restrict 
admission to its membership to such as are like itself in charactor and aims 
must soon cease to be a church by becoming indistinguishable from the | 
world. The duty of the church to guin credible evidence of 
in the case of every person admitted to the body involves its right to re- 


duet. The kind and amonnt of evidence which would have justified the 
reception of a candidate in times of persecution may not now constitute a 
sufficient proof of change of heart. 

If an O44 Fellows’ Lodge, tn order to preserve its distinct existence, mist have tts 
own rules for admission to iembership, much more ts this true of the obureh. The | 
chureb may make its own reguiations with a view to secure credible evidence of regen 
eration. Yot it is bound to demand of the candidate po more than reasonable proof of | 
his repentance and faith. Since the church is to be convinced of the candidate's fitness i 
before ft votes to receive him to its membership, it is generally best that the experience 
of the candidate should be related before the cbureh, Yet in extreme cases, as of sick- 
ness, the chureb may bear this relation of experience through certain appotated repre- 
sentatives. 

Rapti: 1s sometimes figuratively described as “the door into the ehureh.”" The 
phrase is unfortanate, since, if by the church fs meant the spiritanl kingdom of God, 
then Christ is its only door; if the local body of believers is meant, then the faith of the 
candidate, the credible evidence of regeneration which he gives, the rote of the charch 
{tself, are all, equally with baptism, the door through which he enters, The door, in 
this sense, is a double door, one part of which ty hiy confession of faith, and tbe other 
tals baptisin, 

(d) As the outward expression of the inward change by which the be- 
liever enters into the kingdom of God, baptism is the first, in point of time, 
of all outward duties, 

Regeneration and baptiam, although not holding to each other the relation 
of effect and eanse, are both regarded in the New Testament as essential to 
the restoration of man’s right relations to God and to his people. They 
properly constitute parts of one whole, and are not to be unnecessarily sepa- 
rated. Buptism should follow regeneration with the least possible delay, 
after the candidate and the church have gained evidence that a spiritual 
change bas been accomplished within him. No other duty and no other 
ordinance can properly precede it, 

Neither the pastor nor the church sbould encourage the convert to walt for others’ 
company before being baptized. We should aim continually to deepen the sense of 
individual responsibility to Christ, snd of personal duty to obcy his command of baptism 


Just 80 s000 a8 & proper opportunity is afforded. That participation im the Lord's Sup- 
per cannot properly precede baptiom, will be shown hereafter, 


() Since regeneration is a work seoomplished once for all, the baptism 
which symbolizes this regeneration ix not to be repeated. 

Even where the persuasion exists, on the part of the candidate, that at the . 
time of baptiam he was mistaken in thinking himself regenerated, the ordi- 
nance is not to be administered again, so long as it has once been submitted 
to, with honest intent, as a profession of faith in Christ, We argue this 
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Tn Acts 19: 1-5, we have an instance, not of rebaptism, but of the baptin 
for the first time of certain persons who had been wrongly taught with m 
gard to the nature of John the Baptist's doctrine, and so hed ignonatly 
submitted to an outward rite which had in it no reference to Jesus Chri 
and expressed no faith in him as a Savior. This was not John’s baptisa, 
nor was it in apy sense true baptism. For this reason Pan! commanded 
them to be “baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus.” 


In the respect of not being repeated, be 
symbolizes the continuous sustaining power of Christ's baptism syretotlan 
its power to begin # new life within the soul. ta a Satk Postar See 
disciples that the real baptism of Jotn, to which they erroneously supposed 
submitted, was not only 4 baptism of repentance, but a baptism of faith: tn the coming 
Savior. “And when they heard this they were baptinad inte the mame of the Lond Sema" — as Chery had sot 
been beforé, Here there was no rebaptixm, for the arere outward submensdon iis valet 
to which they bad previously submitted, with no thought of professing fasth In Cari, 
was no baptism at all—whethor Johannine or Christian. See Brooks, in Baptist Qua 
terly, April, 1407, art,: Rebaptism, 

Whenever it Is cleur, asin many cues of Campbellite immersion, that the exntbtate 
has gone down into the water, not with intent Co profess a previously existing filth, tet 

tbe person suber aenily 






belioves on Christ. But wherever it appears that there was intent to profess an already 
exteting faith and regeneration, there should be no repetition of the Immersion, eet 
though the ordinance kad been administered by the Campheliites. 

‘To rebaptize whenever a Christian's faith and joy are rekindled so | think be bein > 
doubt the reality of his early experiences, would, in the case of many thekle teller 
require many repetitions of the ordinance. ‘The presumption is that, when the peo 
sion of faith was made by baptiam, there was an actual falth whick meoded to be pe 
fessed, and therefore that the baptism, though followed by much unbelief ané mi 
wanderings, was a valid one. Rebaptism, in the case of unstable Christians, ten © 
bring reproach upon the ordinance itself, 


(f) So long as the mode and the subjects are such as Christ hat 
joined, mere accessories are matters of individual judgment. 

The nse of natural rather than of artificial baptisteries is not to be elerie! 
into an essential, The formula of baptisin prescribed by Cliriat ix Minin 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost,” 


Mai 25 19 —""bapturing tham (nto the name of the Pxther and of the Son and of the Haly Ghest™; of. kad 
"They had been Daptisal into the oame of the Lord Jemas; Ram 6: 3—* Or ary ye igosenath Gaal all we wie BO 

fain into Christ Jesus wore beptiand into his dewth ?* Ga 3 51 — or ax mayo. wd = 
Obrist did put on Chris.” aptism is immersion inte God, into the presence, 
of the Trinity ; aee Com, of Clark, and of Lange, on Mat 28:10) also O. Souk 
Rev. 1881: S5-311, President Wayland and the Revised Version read, isle Ore 
Per contra, see Meyer (tranal,, 1; 281, note) on Rom 6:5; of. Mt 10 AL; $500; In ail whlch 
pastages, as well asin Met 28-18, he claims that cic 1 deoma sturnities “with reference W 
the name." Tn Ads? : 34, and 10:48, we have "in the muna” For the Intter trwnalatiom| 
28:19, see Conant, Notes on Mut, 171. On the whole subject of this section, see Hatt 
Chureh Onter, 14-79; Ingham, Sutjects of Baptisin, 


©, Infant Baptism. 





This we reject and reprehend, for the following reasons : 


(a) Tufant baptism is without warrant, either express or implied, ini” 
Scripture, 
Finst,—there is no express command that infants shonld be baptizl 


= ae 





‘Secondly,— there is no clear example of the baptiam of infants, ‘Thirdly,— 
the passages held to imply infant baptism contain, when fairly interpreted, 
no reference to such a practice, In Mat, 19:14, none would have ‘forbid- 
den,’ if Jesus and his disciples had been in the habit of baptizing infants. 
From Acts 16:15, of. 40, and Acts 16 ; 33, of. 34, Neandor says that we 
cannot infer infant baptism. ‘For 1 Cor. 16:15 shows that the whole 
fainily of Stephanas, baptized by Paul, were adults (1 Cor. 1:16). Tt is 
impossible to suppose a whole heathen household baptized upon the faith of 
its head. As to 1 Gor. 7:14, Jacobi calla this text ‘a sure testimony 
against infant baptism, since Panl would certainly have referred to the bap- 
tism of children asa proof of their holiness, if infant baptiam had been 
practiced.” Moreover, this passage would in that case equally teach the 
baptism of the unconverted husband of a believing wife. It plainly proves 
that the children of Christian parents were no more baptized, and had no 
closer connection with the Christian church, than the unbelieving partners 
of Christians. 

‘Mat $9 < 14 —" Safer the litte ebibdves, und ferbid them not to come wats me: Sor to sash belongeth the bingle of 
even”; Ants 16< th—“And when che [Lydia] wns baptined, and ber bensebalé™; of. 40" ded Gey went 
‘oat of the prise, and entered inte the house of Lydia and when they bad sen the brethren. they comforted them, and 
depirvd.” Ants 16; 33—The Jallor “was Saptisnd, be usd alt ix, tmedionty”; ef, H—*Red be tewaght 
thes 5p inte tin becom, ad set sonat Before them, and ryiond really, with all bis boast, having Sebeved in God”; 
1 Gee, 16: 15 —" Ye kaw Gh Renae of Suepbsnas, hat it bs the fet-fraits of Adbala, amd that they Bare met thecal 
Ao aise te the aniana"™; 1: 46—" And I baptised alse the beuocbeld of Staphanas ”: 7514 —" For the esbebeving: 
‘estaod |» sepetifind ts the wile, and te enbelieving wife is mortified (2 Ge basband : cise were your chiddren uncles; 
ft new we they baly"— bere the sanctity or boliness attributed to unbelieving members of 
‘the hotsebold {4 evidently that of external connection and priviloge, Ike that of the 
0. T. Lsrwel. 

A review of the pasmures held by pedobaptiets to support thetr views lends us to the 
conclusion exprossed In the North British Review, Aug, 1818 > 211, that Infant baptiatn te 
utterly unknown to Seripture, So ettaaet hank pae ieuaatien Neander’s 





tists, 125; Cunningham, bect. on Baptism, in Croal! Lectures for 1886, 

(®) Infant baptism is expressly contradicted : £ 

First,— by the Scriptural prerequisites of faith and repentance, as signs 
of regeneration. In the great commission, Matthew speaks of baptizing 
disciples, and Mark of baptizing believers ; but infants are neither of these, 
Secondly,— by the Scriptural symbolism of the ordinance, As we should 
not bury a person before hid death, so we shonld not symbolically bury a 
person by baptism until be has in spirit died to sin, Thirdly,—by the 

i constitution of the church. Tho church is a company of persons 
whose anion with one another presupposes and expresses a previous con- 
scious and voluntary union of each with Jesus Christ. But of this con- 
seta sal waaay lon vith iris ahala sp aoa Fourthly, 
—by the Scriptural prerequisites for participation in the Lord's Supper. 
Participation in the Lord’s Supper is the right only of those who can “dis- 
cern the Lord’s body” (1 Cor. 11:29). No reason can be assigned for 
restricting to intelligent communicants the ordinance of the Supper, which 
would not equally restrict to intelligent believers the ordinance of Baptism, 


Infant baptism bas accordingly led In the Groek church to infant communtoa. This 
course seems logically consistent. If baptiem is administered to unconscious babes, 
‘they should participate In the Lord's Supper also. But if confirmation or any tntelti= 
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act Froese oF a i Ca ee ars eee 
or profession be thought necemary before & Os Joesthon 
futures ped the Halfway Oorecanl ee Mer? Negtanses agit Mi 


{e) The rise of inti baption fn the histiey 6k Hannes eee 
ramental conceptions of Christianity, so that all arguments in its tur 
from the writings of the first three centuries are equally arguments for bap- 
tismal regeneration. 

Neander's view may be found in Kitto, Rnoye., 1: 287 Infant baptiae was entaliitbed 
nolther by Christ nor by his apostles, Even in later times Tertullian opposed i te 
North African church holding to the old practice." The newly discovered Teaching of 


the Apostios, which Bryennios puts at 40-10) A. D., and Lightfoot nt S0-110 A. D. seek 
to know nothing of infant baptism. 


estabitl> 
‘ment could be maintained without infant baptism or its equivalent. We shesuld think, 
Af the facts did not show us so plainly the contrary, that the doctrine of justifieaties br 
faith alone would dispince infant baptism, But no, ‘The eatabtiahmert must be wale 
talned. ‘The rejection of infant baptisen implies inaistenoe upon « of believes. 
Only the baptized are properly momabers of the church. Even ‘would pet all 


Daptiam must therefore be retained as the necessary concomitant of a State chireh. 

“ But what becomes of tho Justification by faith? Haptism, if it ermbolizes unything, 
aymbolizes regeneration, It would be ridiculons to make the aymbot to forerun the 
fact by a series of years, Luther aaw the difficulty ; but he was suificent for the emer 
gency, *Yes,' said he, ‘Justification is by faith alone. No outward rite, apart fos 
faith, has any cMcacy.’ Why, it was against opera operate that he was laying om al 

and 


Juntifies 
Seo Christinn Review, Jan, 181; Neander, Church History, 1:31%, #13; Ooms 


Christian Antiquities, 258-250; Arnold, in Bap. Quarterly, 1800:32; Hovey, in Bape 
‘Quarterly, 1871 : 75, 


(@) The reasoning by which it is mpported is unseriptural, unsound, sol 
dangerous in its tendency : 

First,—in assuming the power of the church to modify ar alirogaie # 
command of Christ. This has been sufficiently answered above. Secondly, 
—in maintaining that infant baptism takes the place of cireumeision under 
the Abrahamic covenant. To this we reply that the view contradicts the 
New Testament idea of the church, by making it a hereditary body, i» 
which fleshly birth, and not the new birth, qualifies for membership, "4 
the national Inmel typified the spiritual Isreel, ao the cireumeision whidi 
immediately followed, not preceded, natural birth, bids us baptize children, 
not before, but after spiritual birth.” Thirdlly,—in declaring that be 
belongs to the infant because of an organic connection of the child with the 
parent, which permits the latter to stand for the former and to make pro 
fession of faith for it,—faith already axisting germinally in the child by 
virtue of this organic union, and certain for this same reason to be devel 
oped as the child grows to maturity. “A law of organic connection # 
regards charnotar subsisting between the parent and the child,—snch a 0 


BAPTISM. 


nection as induces the conviction that the character of the one is actually 
included in the character of the other, as the seed is formed in the eapsule,”” 
We object to this view that it uuwarrantably confounds the personality of 
the child with that of the parent; practically ignores the necessity of the 
Holy Spirit's regenerating influences in the case of children of Christian 
parents; and presumes in such children a gracious state which facta con- 
clusively show not to exist, 


On the theory that baptism takes the place of ciroumotsion, see Pepper, Baptiat Quar- 
terly, April, 1857; Palmer, in Baptist Quarterly, I8Tl: 314, The Chriatian Church i 
either a natural, hereditary body, or it was merely typified by the Jewish people. In 
tho former caso, baptiau: belongs to all children of Christian parents, and the church fs 
indistinguishable from the world, In the latter case, it belongs only to spiritual 
descendants, und therefore only to true believers, “That Jewish Christiana, who of 
course bad been circumcised, were also baptized, and that a lure number of them in- 
sisted that Gentiles who had been baptized should also be clreumcised, shows conclu~ 
sively that baptism did not take the place of ciroumcision ....,. The notion that the 
fumily is the unit of soolety is a relic of barbarism. This appears in the Roman law, 
which was good for property but not for persons. Tt loft none but a servile station to 
wife oF son, thus degrading society at the fountaln of family life. To gain freedom, 
the Reman wife had to accept a form of marriage which opened the way for unilmited 
Uberty of divaree.”* 

Prof. Moses Stuart urged that the form of baptism was immaterial, but that the 
temper of heart was the thing of moment. Fruncis Wayland, then a student of his, 
asked: “If such is the case, with what propricty can baptism be administered to those 
who cannot be supposed to exercise any temper of heart at all, and with whom the form 
must be everything ¢"—'The third theory of organic connection of the obild with tes 
parents is claborated by Bushnell, in his Christian Nurtury, 90-223, Per contra, see Bun- 
sen, Hippolytus and his Times. 179, 211; Curtis, Progress of Baptist Principles, 262, 
Hezekiah’s son Manasseh was not godly; and it would be rash to say that wll the 
drunkard's children are presumptively drunkards. 

(e) The lack of agreement among pedobaptists as to the warrant for 
infant baptiam and as to the relation of baptized infants to the church, to- 
gether with the manifest decline of the practice itself, are arguments 
agninat it, 

The propriety of infant baptism is variously argued, says Dr, Bushnell, 
upon the ground of “natural innocence, inherited depravity, and federal 
holiness ; because of the infant's own character, the parents’ piety, and the 
chureh's faith ; for the reason that the child is an heir of salvation already, 
and in order to make it such. .... No settled opinion on infant baptism 
and on Obristian nurture has over been attained to.” 

Bushnell, Christian Nurtury, #89, denies original sin, denies that hereditary connec- 
tion can make a child guilty, But he seems (o teach transmitted righteousness, or that 
hereditary connection can make a child holy. He disparage “sensible experiences” 
and calls them “ explosive conversions.” But because we do not know the time of can 
version, shall we say thut there never was a time when the ohild experienced God's 
rice? See Bib, Sac., 1372 : ta. 

On the Decline of Infant Baptian, see Vedder, tn Baptist Review, April, 1882: 173-180, 
who shows that in fifty years past the proportion of infant baptissns to communicants 
has decronsed from one In seven to one in eleven ; among the Reformed, from one tn 
twelve to one in twenty; among the Presbyterians, from one in fifteen to one in 
thirty-three; among the Methodists, from one in twenty-two to one in twenty-nine: 
among the Congregationalists, from one in fifty to one in seventy-seven, 


(f) The ovil offocts of infant baptism aro a strong argument against it > 


First,— in forestalling the voluntary act of the child baptized, and thus 
practically preventing his personal obedience to Christ's commands, 
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‘The person baptized in infancy bas never performed any act with latent wi dey 
‘Christ's command to be a reieel pores Det es ee ae ee 
obedience to that command; exe Wilkinson, The 


Secondly,— in inducing superstitious confidence in an outwand mile # 
possessed of regenorating «efficacy. 

French peasants still rycard infants before baptism as only aninsals (Staniey). The 
haste with which the minister Is summoned to baptize the child shows that exper. 
stition atill Ungors in many an otherwise evangelical family in our own oountey. Th 
English Prayerbook declares that fm taptiem the infant it “made a child of Ootist 
‘an inberitor of the kingdom of heaven." Even the Westaninater Asseuttiy'y Grim 
chism, 25: 6, holds that grace is ectually conferred fm baptisin, though the effescy of & 


Tegeneration: 
and thea brought into 1t for preservation, but they are regenerated by belug tscipe 
rated with or engrafted ints the church through the suerament of baptiemn.” Cuthetie 
Review: “ Unbaptized, these little ones go into darkness; but baptized, they rejeler 
In the presence of God forever,” 


Thirdly,—in obscuring and corrupting Christian truth with regard tothe 
sufficiency of Scripture, the connection of the ordinances, and the inca 
sistency of un impenitent life with church-membership. 

Infant baptism (in England {8 followed by confirmation as a matter of course, whether 
there has been any conscious abandon mentof sin or not. In Germany, aman wale 
understood to be a Christian unless he expressly states to the contrary —tn fact, hefte® 
insulted if his Christianity Is questioned. At the funerals even of infidels and deta 
chees the pall used may be inserfbed with the words: “ Blessed are the Sead thsi il 
in the Lord.” Confidence In one's Christianity and hopes of heayer tased only oo! 
fact of baptism In infancy, are a great obstacle to evangelical preachiag amd th the 
progress of true religion. 


Fourthly,— in destroying the church as a spiritual body, by merging it 
the nation and the world, 

Ladd, Principles of Church Polity: “Unitarianiam entered the Conghegstionil 
churches of New England through the breach in one of thelr own avowed and met 
important tenets, namely, that of a regenerate church-membership, Poemaliitl i 
differentia, neglect of moral reforms, and, as both cause and results of thes & 
abundance of unronewed mon and women, were the causes of their soering dister 
in that sad opoch." But we would afd, that the serious and alarming decline of reso! 
which culminated in the Volterian movement in New England had tte origin fn tntest 
baptism. ‘This introduced into the church a multitude of unregencrate persus si! 
permitted them to determine its doctrinal position. 


Fifthly,— in putting into the place of Christ's command a commandmett 
of men, and so admitting the ossential principle of all heresy, schism, aid 
false religion. 

‘There ts therefore no logical halting-plage between the Baptist and the Boman 
Positions, The Rona Catholic Archbishop Hughes of Now York, said well tos 
byterian minister: “We have no controversy with you, Our controversy is wid) 
Baptists.” ‘The greatest work favoring the doctrine whioh we here condemns 
History of Infant Baptism. For tho Baptist alde of tho controversy soe 


Madison Avenue Lectures, 100-182; Curtis, Progress of Raptist Principles, 7h"! 
Dagg, Church Order, 144-208, 


IL Tae Lorp's Supper. 


‘The Lord’s Supper is that outward rite in which the assembled chard 
eats bread broken and drinks wine poured forth by its appointed repres 
tative, in token of its constant dependence on the once crucified, now is® 
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Savior, as source of ite spiritual life; or, in other words, in token of that 
abiding communion of Christ's death and resurrection through which the 
life begun in regeneration is sustained and perfected, 


On the Lord's Supper in general, soe Weston, in Madison Avenue Lectures, 18-195; 
‘Dogs, Church Order, 203-214. 


1. The Lord's Supper an Ordinance tnatituted by Christ, 


(a) Christ appointed an outward rite to be observed by his disciples in 
remembrance of his death. It was to be observed after his death; only 
after his death could it completely falfil its purpose as a feast of commem- 
oration, 

Ake 22: 19 —" And he ok eed, and when he had given thank, he Drake and aie othe, saying, This my 
‘body whied is given for you: this do im remembrance of me. And ths cup in like manner after supper, saying, This eap 
\s the new covenant in my biowd, even that which is poured ont for you"; 1 Oar, 11; £3-2i—"Por f reonived ef the 
‘Lard that which also f delivered unto you, bow tat the Lard Jesus in the night in which he was betrayed, took bread ; and 
‘when be had given thanks, he Uruke it, and said, This is my body, which is for you: this do in remembrance of me, In 
‘like manner the cap, after supper, saying This cup is the new covenant in my blood: this do, as oft as ye drink it in 
remembrance of me” Observe that this communion was Christian communion before Christ's 
death, Just as John's baptism was Christian baptism before Christ's death. 


(>) From the apostolic injunction with regard to its celebration in the 
church until Christ's second coming, we infer that it was the original inten- 
tion of our Lord to institute a rite of perpetual and universal obligation. 


1 Gor. 1h: Mh —"Por as often ax yo vst this tread, and drink the exp, ye prod the Lord's Gesth Gl he eome™ > 
ef, Nat. 26: 29—"Tot T sy unto ou, Toball not rink Aenoafurth of thie frit of the ina until chat day whom T 
drink it mew with you in my Father's Kingdom”; Mark 14; 25—"Worily I may sto yoa, I will no more drink of the 
fra of the ving, wstil that day whee T drink it new in the kingdom af God.” 


{c) The uniform practice of the N. T, churches, and the celebration of 
such a rite in subsequent ages by almost all churches professing to be Chris 
tian, is best explained upon the supposition that the Lord’s Supper is an 
ordinance established by Christ himself. 

cts 2 42 —" And they continued wtedtaatly in the apertion' aching and fllowsbip in tbe bresking of bread and the 
prayers"; 46—“dnd day by day, coatinuing atedfaatly with one acconl in the temple, and breaking Dread at home, 
ey did take their food with gladvew aad singleoess of beart”—on the words here transinted “at bone” 
(ear’ oixov), but meaning, a8 Jacob maintains, * from one Worship-room to another," see 
‘And upon the firvt day of the woek, when we were pathered together to break hread, 





awe 540, (€), dete 20; 
Paul Asoursed with thea"; 1 Cer, 10 :16—" The cup of blemsing which we bles, is bt not « communion of the Dlool of 
Christ? The bread which we break, isi not « communion af the body of Christ? seeing that we, who are many, are 
‘rar bread, owe body: for we all partake of the ove bras.” 


2. The Mode of Administering the Lord's Supper. 


(@) The elements are bread and wine, 


Although the bread which Jesus broke at the institution of the ordinance was doubt 
Jess the unleavened bread of the Pumover, there Js nothing in the symbolism of the 
Lord's Supper which necessitates the Romanist use of the wafer. Although the wine 
which Jesus poured out was doubtless the ordinary fermented juice of the grape, there 
is nothing in the symbolism of the ordinance which forbids the use of unfermented 
Juice of the grape, Neither the one nor the other is to be regarded as essential to the 
validity of the ordinance. Cider, milk, or even water, may be substituted for wine, when 
this latter is not to be obtained, Just ms dried fish is substituted for bread in Iceland. 

Adoniram Judson, however (Life, by bis Son, 8), writes from Burmah: “No wine 
to be procured in this plice, on which necount we are unable to meet with the other 
churches this day in partaking of the Lord's Supper.” For proof that Bible wines, Ike 
all other wines, are fermented, see Presb. Rev. 1681; 80-114; 1882: 76-108, 304-30, 685, 
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Per contra, see Samgon, Bible Wines, On the Scripture Law of Termperance, ser Prk 
Tov. 1882 : SasiR. 


(0) The communion is of both kinds,—that is, communicants a» to 
partake both of the bread and of the wine. 


‘Tho Roman Catholic chureh withholds tho wine from the ialty, although it considers 
the whole Christ to be present under each of the forms. Christ, however, says: "it 
yeallot it" (Mat 2:29), ‘To withhold the wine from any believer is disobedience to Christ, 
fund is too ensily understood as teaching that the laity have only a portion of the bens 
of Christ's death. Culvin: “As to the bread, be simply sald “Taky wt! Why dom be 
expressly bid them ol drink? And why docs Mark explicitly say that ‘try a deh 
(Mark 4:22)?" Bengel: Does not this suggest that, if communion In “one kin’ shor 
were sufficient, it is the cup which should be used? ‘The Scripture thus speaks, fore 
ing what Remo would do."* 


(©) The partaking of these elements is of u festal nature. 

‘Tho Passover was festal in its nature. Gloom and sadness are foreign to the spirit of 
the ordinance. The wine i the aymbol of the death of Christ, but of that deith ty 
which we live. Ip reminds us that he drank the cup of suffering in order that we wie 
drink the wine of joy. As the Dread is broken to sustain our physical Hfe, en Christ 
body was broken by thorns and nails and spear to nourish our spiritunl life. 

1 Gor, 11: 8 —"or he that eatoth and drinketh, eateth and drinketh judgment kate bimeeif Lf be dimers eae 
‘edy.” Here the authorized version wrongly had “damnation” instead of “jemi” Sot 
eternal condemnation, but penal judgment in general, is meant. He who purtakes"# 
‘so unworthy manner" (vers 27), 4.¢., in hypocrisy, or merely to satisfy bodily appetites wd 
not discerning the body of Christ of which the brend is the symbol (rw 2), da 
down upon him God's judicial sentence. Of this Judgment, the sickness at 
death in the church at Corinth was a token, See tase 9-H, and Meyer's Coon. 


(a) The commnnion is a festival of commemoration,— not simply brits 
ing Christ to our remembrance, but making proclamation of his death © 
the world. 


4 Cor, 14°34, 28—"Thix do in remembrance of oe... Per as oflan an yo est this bread acd drink Sia erp f° 
aim tho Lard’s death till become” As the Passover commemorated the deliverance of kewl 
from Egypt, and as the Fourth of July commemorates our birth ase nation, so the Lat 
Supper comowmorates the birth of the chureb in Christ’s death and resurrection. Ast 
mother might bid her children meet over her graye and commemorate eer, so (brie 
bids his people rect and remember him, But subjective remembrance tx pot its ool 
aim. It fs a public proclamation also, Whother it brings pereeptible blessing to wer 
not, It Is to be observed at a means of confessing Christ, testifying our Faith, snl pl 
Lishiug the fact of his doath to others, 


(e) It is to be celebrated by the nasembled church. Tt is not « slit} 
observance on the part of individuals. No “showing forth” is posal 


except in company. 


Acts 20 = T—"‘guthored together to break bread: 1 Cor tf: 56 20,22 33, 34—" when yo came tagetber 
doureh ., . . amemrble yourselves agother . edi ertetntye rt nr | 
of God, and pu them ta shame that have nt? <eend Seance wete os a 
lm vat at home} thet your ouming Wpetber be not for Judgment." 

noob, Bool. Polity of N. T., 191-104, claims that In de 2 46—“braking: tread st beam, 
where we have sieer, not oixia,cisos ts not a prlvate house, but a *wership-noguty Ss 
the phruse should be translated “ breaking brend tron: ce Sorahips One Soham 
or ‘tin various worsh{p-rooms,” ‘This moaning seems vory apt In a5: 
day, in ths Wrple and at hee (rather, ‘in various worship-roume''}, they eased at te tad and Se poms 
es the Christ; §=3—“But Saul laid waste the ehurvh, eniering into every hows [enther, * 
and baling men and women commitiad them to prison"; Rem. 16: 6—"Salote the church thet is in tele 
Crather, ‘in thir -vorsip-ronm’ J"; ‘Dias 1: fi "men whe overthrow whole houses (rather, whale vere 
Toumt'], aching thingy which they oat net, for Hlthy Iuere' make" 

‘The celebration of the Lord's Supper in each family by itself 16 not reoograteed in 
New Testament. Stanley, in Nineteenth Century, May, 1875, tolls us that as Infant eo 





























mmunion ts forbidden im the Western Church, and evening communion ts fortéééen by 
the Roman Church. #0 solitary communion is forbidden by the English Church, and 
death-bed commenion by the Scottish Church. 


(f) The responsibility of seeing that the ordinance is properly adminis- 
tered rests with the cburel as a body ; and the pastor is, in this matter, the 
proper representative and organ of the church. In eases of extreme exi- 
gency, however, as where the church has no pastor and no ordained minister 
can be seeared, it is competent for the chureh to appoint one from its o-n 
number to administer the ordinance, 

1 Gae, f: 2 ED —* Sow I pele sos hast yo remember soe in all things, acd ld at the Sedtim, even ¥en. 
ered hems w yom... For T rum the Lard that which alee I delivered tte oe, how that the Lard Jerax in the 
‘night is which de wes betrayed tit bead” Here the responsibility of administering the Lori's 
Supper ls laid wpon the body of believers. 

(g) The frequency with which the Lord's Supper is to be administered 
is not indicated either by the N. T. precept or by uniform N. T. example. 
‘We have instances both of its daily and of its weekly observance, With 
respect to this, as well as with respect to the accessories of the ordinance, 
the church is to exercise a sound discretion. 

me 3 "And Gay Dy Say, weaning safnly with mn sod ins tmp sad benching ben ot bene 
Cor pertaaps, “in exriens worship ricms”]"; 30: 7—" And spon the fit dicy af the week, when we wers psthernd 
together w hemit trad” In LETS, thirty-nine churches of the Establishment fn Loodon eld 
Gafly communson ; in two churches it wus beld twice each day. A fow churches of the 
Baptist faith in Engiand and America celebrate the Lord's Supper on each Lont’s day. 
Caristact would celebrate the Lord's Supper only is companics of twelve, and held also 
that every bishop must marry. Reclining on couches, and meeting in the evening, are 


‘not commanded; and both, by their inconvenience, might in modern times: 
the design of the ordinance. 


3. The Symbolism of the Lord's Supper. 


‘The Lord's Supper sets forth, in general, the death of Christ as the sus- 
taining power of the believer's life, 
A. Expansion of this statement. 


(a) It symbolizes the death of Christ for our sins. 


3 Gee. t= 25 —" Por ap often a ye ent this beend, and dink the cup, yo proclaim the Lord's death Gl be one 
Of, Mare 4:24 —"This ix muy Mood of he covenant, which is shel he many”—the blood upon which the 
covenant between 


ensures and of the atonement upon which that covenant was based: 
ef. We 2 0 —" ened of 02 tareal covenant” 


(6) It symbolizes our personal appropriation of the benefits of that death. 

1 Gee. th = 26" Mae be my bendy, which te for you.” 

(c) It symbolizes the method of this appropriation, through union with 
‘Christ himself. 

fe 1: 1-70 op ot Meng Al we Dy a9 emai macg— participation ia") the 
Wood of Cerise? The bread which we break, is iS mets ommanien of (meee ot 
Grit?” “Here ~b it ast « pertapetim™ = “Goes It not symbolize the participation? * 
(261 —* Tes bs my bely” ‘this gymbolizes my body.’ 

(d@) It symbolizes the continnons dependence of the believer for all 
spiritual life upon the once crucified, now living, Sevior, to whom he is thus 
united. 
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CY. deen 6: SS —" Very, verily, T may ante yon, exnept yr et the fad of the So of main ai dri bs Wad 
Lave oof Tift to yoursives”—here it @ statement, pot with regard to the Lont's Supper, tet 
with regard to spiritual union with Christ, which the Lord's Supper only: 
seo paure 543, (a), 


(e) It symbolizes the sanctification of the Christian through a spirited 
reproduction in him of the death and resurrection of the Lord. 

Bom. $:10—"And if Christ Ls in yun, the bendy ts dend beomaae of wis; tat the plrit ix Ile Been of timc 
sem”; Phil. 2: 10—* That | may know Rim. and the power of is remrroetion, and tha fullewvbip of his 


tan 
beaming conformed weto his desth ; if by any means I may attain amt the reearrections Cress Ube dud.” "The bead 
of life nourishes; but it transforms me, mot T it. 


(f) Tt symbolizes the consequent union of Christians in Christ, ther 


1 Gee, 10: 17 —“ seeing that we, whe ore many, are ene bevad, ote bediy: for we all partake of the wae'brest.” The 
ts 


part of the statement, without taking the latter. By being united to Chirist, we bec 
‘united to one another ; and the Lord's Supper, as it aymboltees our cominon paraking: 
of Christ, symbolizes also the consequent oneness of all fe whom Christ dwells. 


(g) It symbolizes the coming joy and perfection of the kingdom of Ged. 

Lake £2) 18—"For Tsay ante yoo, f aball act drink from henosfoeth of the fruit of the visa ext ihe hinges 
God shall come”; Mack {4 = 25-—" Verily, I say unto you. I whsll no more drink of the fruit of the wise mani det iy 
‘when I drink iN new in the kingtow of God"; Mint 061 29—"Dut { say unto yoo, T shall et drink henachrh o 
frait of the vine, until that duy when ! drink it new with yeu in my Father's Kingdon.” 

Like baptism, which polmts forward to the resurreetion, the Lord's Supper & anticip> 
tory also, It brings before us, not simply death, but life; not stmply past mverifics, but 
future glory. It points forward to the great festival, “ik marriageemper of the last” 
(2a. 19:9). Dorner: “Then Christ will keep the Supper anew with us, and the bout 
of highest solemnity in this life are but a weak foretaste of the powers of the world! 
come.” Sec Madison Avenue Lectures, 176-216; The Lord's Sapper, a Clerical S75p- 
slum, by Pressensé, Luthardt, and English Divines. 





B. Inferences from this statement. 


(a) ‘The connection between the Lord's Supper and Baptism consists i= 
this, that they both and equally are symbols of the death of Christ I 
baptism, we show forth the death of Christ as the procuring canse of otf 
new birth into the kingdom of God. In the Lord’s Supper, we abow forth 
the death of Christ as the sustaining power of our spiritual life after it!=* 
onee began. In the one, wo honor the sanctifying power of the death of 
Christ, as in the other we honor its regenerating power. Thus both # 
parts of one whole —setting before us Christ’é death for men in ite two grt 
purposes and resulta. 


Tf baptiam symbolized purification only, there would be no polot of Gonneetion De 
tween the two ordinances. ‘Their common reference to the death of Christ bindstht 
two together, 


(0) The Lord's Supper is to be often repeated,—as symbolizing Christ's 
constant nourishment of tho sovl, whosd naw birth wal Sig ttllal ta anti 


Yet too frequent repetition may induce superstitious confidence in the value of oa 
muntion ns a mere outward form. 


(c) The Lord's Supper, like Baptiam, is the symbol of a previous state 
of grace. It has in itself no regenerating and no sanctifying power, buts 
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the symbol by which the relation of the believer to Christ, his sanctifler, ix 
vividly expressed and strongly confirmed. 

‘We derive more help from the Lord's Supper than from private prayer, simply be- 
cause it In an external rite, impressing the sense ax well as the intellect, celebrated in 
company with other believers whoee faith and devotion help our own, aud bringing 
before us the profoundest truths of Christianity —the death of Christ, and our union. 
with Christ in that death, 


(d) The blessing received from participation is therefore dependent 
upon, and proportioned to, the faith of the communicant. 

Tn observing the Lord's Supper, we need to discern the body of the Lord (1 lar, 1:29) 
— that is, to recognize the apiritual ineaning of tho ordinance, and the presence of Christ, 
who through his doputed representatives gives to us the emblems, and whe nourishes 
and quickens our souls as these material things nourish and quicken the body. The 
faith which thus discerns Christ is thyift of the Holy Spirit, 


(e) The Lord's Supper expresses primarily the fellowship of the believer, 
not with his brethren, but with Christ, his Lord. 

‘The Lord's Supper, like baptism, symbolizes fellowship with the brethren only nas 
consequent upon, and Incidental to, fellowsblp with Christ. Just as wo are all baptized 
“into woe body” (1 Gor, £2: 13), only by beng " beptioed into Ohriat'* (Rem. 6: 3), 6 we commune with 
other believers in the Lord's Supper, only a4 we commune with Christ. Christ's words: 
this do in remembrance of mo (1 Cor. if: 24), bid us think, not of our brethren, but of the Lord. 

‘The offence of a Christian brother, therefore, even if committed against myself, should 
hot prevent me from remembering Christ and cosamuning with the Savior, I could not 
commune at all, if I had to vouch for the Christian character of all who sat with mo. 
‘This does not excuse the church from effort to purge its membership from unworthy 
participants; It simply declares that (he church's failure to do this docs not absolve any 
single member of it fram his obligation to observe the Lord's Supper. See Jacob, Keel. 
Polity of N.‘T., 285. 





4, Erroneous Views of the Lord's Supper, 


A. The Romanist view,—that the bread and wine are changed by priestly 
consecration into the very body and blood of Christ ; that this consecration 
is a new offering of Christ's sacrifice ; and that, by a physical partaking of 
the elements, the communicant receives suving grace from God. To this 
doctrine of ‘‘ transubstantiation,” we reply : 

(a) It rests upon a false interpretation of Scripture. In Mat. 26:26, 
“this ia my body” means: ‘this is a aymbol of my body.” Since Christ 
was with the disciples in visible form at the institution of the supper, he 
could not have intended them to recognize the bread as being his literal 
body. ‘The body of Christ is present in the bread, just as it had been in 
the passover lamb, of which the bread took the place" (John 6 : 53 contains 
no reference to the Lord's Supper, although it describes that spiritual union 
with Obrist which the supper symbolizes; @f. 68. In 1 Cor, 10:16, 17, 
xonuvic tod cGyaror rod Xpiorod is a figurative expression for the spiritual 
partaking of Christ. In Mark 8:33, we are not to infer that Peter was 
actually Satan," nor does 1 Cor. 12:12 prove that we ure all Christe, Cy. 
Gen, 41 3 1 Cor. 10:4). 

Mat 28 ‘This & my Dlcod ..... which is shad” cannot be meant to be taken Iterally, since 
Christ's blood was not yet shed. Henco the Douny version (Roman Catholic), without 
warrant, changes the tense and reads “which shall be shed.” At the institution of the 


Supper, 1t is not conceivable that Chriatshould hold his body In his own bands, and then 
Drewk it to the disciples. Zwingle: The words of institution are not the mandatory” 
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“become ': they are only an explanation of the sign.” When I point to a pictur wt 
say: “This ia George Washington," Ido not mean that the veritable body amt baoket 
Georsw Washington are betore me. So whea « teacher points to @ map, ant s 

“This is New York,” or when Josus refors to John the Haptiat, and ys: *Thx! 
whith ls We come” (Mat I: 14), Jacob, The Lord's Supper, Historically Coveted — 
originally marked, not a real presence, but # real absenos, of Chriet ms the Son of Got 
made man “—that s, a real absenoe of hisbody. Therefore the Sapper, reminding atet 
his body, Is to be observed! in the church “till ke ome” (1 Gor, tf: 26). 

Jobs 6 : 53 —" Eeowpt yw eat the Gowk of the Son of man and drank bis blood, ye hate met file os youre” must 
bi totnrpatad te tas "Ne to gett st ESO ¢ he ual 
wpoken uate yoo are spirit, and are life” 1 Cor, 101 0h {7—"The emp of blessing which we bem, init at sam 
smanion of {marg.—" participation in") the blood of Corist? The bread which we break is it ast s came ¢ 

ro" participation in") the bedy of Christ?” Mark 8 Bat be turning abut, and sewing Aor linia 
‘baked Peter, and saith, Get thee behind me, Satan"; 1 Gres — Tor na the Dedty is wie aad lh mety memes 
and all the members of the body, being many, are ous bedy ; wp ina ia Christ” cf. Gem. 4 226 —"The are oot 
Kine are seven years; and the seven good tary are seren yours: ‘tg dream is one Gr, 10: hey tena de 
sspiriteal reek that followed tham : snd the rock: was Chri.” 


(b) Tt contradicts the evidence of the senaes, as well aa of all scientific 
testa that can be applied. If we cannot trust our senses as to the unchanged 
material qualities of bread and wine, we cannot trast them whan theyre 
port to us the words of Christ, 

Gibbon was rejoiced at the discowery that, while tho neal presence is attested by alr 
a single sense —our slrht (as employed In reading the words of Chriat}—the real nse 
ence is disproved by three of our senses, sight, touch, and taste. Tt is set well to yur 
chase faith tn this dogma at the price of absolute scepticiem, Stanley, on Rapes, ti 
his Christian Institutions, tells us that, in the third end fourth centuries, the belief that 
the water of baptism was changed into the blood of Christ was nearly as Srmly sot 
widely fixed us the belief that tho read and wine of the comntanton Were changeliny 
his flea and blood, 


(ec) It involves the denial of the completeness of Christ's past sacrifice, 
and the assumption that » human priest can repeat or add to the atonement 
made by Christ once for all (Heb. 9 : 28 — raf mposrvexBeic). Tho Lonit 
Supper is never called a sacrifice, nor are altars, priests, or consecrstiins 
ever spoken of, in the New Testament, The pricats of the old dispensation 
‘are expressly contrasted with the ministers of the new. The former “ mim- 
istered about sacred things,” & ¢., performed sacred rites and waited st the 
altar; but the latter ‘preach the gospel" (1 Oor. 9: 18, 14). 

ied, 9: 2H—'so Christ alse, having been once offered’ —lyere drag means tonce for all,” as tn ab3— 
* the faith which wax ob forall daliversd mato Uhe saints"; 1 Cor. 0:48, 4—" now ye nob, that they whe st 
uur about mcred things eat of the things of the tample, and they which walt nyo the aliae have tite portion with Get 

altar? Byen so did the Lord oniain that they whieb proclaim the geepsl shonld live ef the pomel” Romaniers 

introduces a mediator between the soul and Christ, namely, tread and wine ani th 
priest besides, 

Dorner, Ginubenslehre, 2 ; 68-087 ( Syst. Doct., 4 : 146-183 )—" Christ is thought of asst 
‘a distance, and as represented only by the priest who offers anew bis siorifice, But 
Protestant doctrine holds toa perfect Christ. applying the benefita of the work whikt 
be long ago and once for all completed upon the cross.” Chillingworth: “ Romsanlits 
hold that the validity of every sacrament but baptism depends upon its administration 

by a priest; and without priestly absolution there is no assurance of forgiveness, Det 
the Intention of the priest is essential in pronouncing ateolution, and the Intention of 

the bishop is essential in consecrating the priest. How can any human belug know that 
these conditions are fulfilled?” Tn the New Testament, on the other hand, Christ ap 
pears as the only priest, and each hurnan soul bas direct access to him. 


(@) It destroys Christianity by externalizing it, Romanists make all 


other service a mere appendage to the communion. Physical and magical 
salvation is not Christianity, but is essential paganism. 
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cation of the body of Christ." See also Sadlor, Church Doctrine, 14-198: Posey. Tweet 
No, #, of the Tractarian Series; Wilberforce, New Birth ; Nevins, Mysticud Troene 
Per contra, see Calvin, Institutes, 2 : 625-04; G. P. Fisher, in Indepesadest, May \ iH 
—" Calvin differed from Luthor, in holding that Christis received only by the belles, 
He differed from Zwinglo, in holding that Christ is traly, though spirittnlly, rested” 
Seo also F. G, Hobinson, in Baptist Quarterly, 18: 65100; Rowers, Priests ant Sun 
ments. Consubstantiation accounts for the doctrine of apostolic succession eet fir 


the person of Christ rendered orthodox Christians peculiarly anxious to reeognie 
Christ's deity. 


5. Prerequisites to Participation in the Lord's Supper, 


A. There are prerequisites, This we argue from the fact = 

(a) That Christ enjoined the celebration of the Supper, not npea B+ 
world at largo, but only upon his disciples; (6) that the apostolic 
tions to Christians, to separate themselves from certain of their 
imply a limitation of the Lord’s Supper to a narrower body, even emag 
professed believers; (c) that the analogy of baptism, as belonging oaly 
to a specified class of persons, leads us to believe that the game is trer if 
the Lord’s Supper, 


B. The prerequisites are those only which are expressly or impliclly 
laid down by Christ and his apostles, 


(a) The church, as possessing executive but not legislative pow, ® 
charged with the duty, not of framing rules for the administering at 
guarding of the ordinance, but of discovering and applying the rule give: 
itin the New Testament. No chureh has a right to establish any terms 
communion ; it is responsible only for making known the terms establidel 
by Christ and his apostles, (b) These terms, however, are to be mer 
tained not only from the injunctions, but also from the precedents, af the 
New Testament. Since the apostles were inspired, New Testament pre 
dent is the “‘common law” of the church, 


English law consists mainly of precedent, that s, past decisions of the courte t= 
memorial custome may be as binding as are the formal enactments of a legisianity 


C. On examining the New Testament, we find that the prerequisies 
participation in the Lord's Supper are four, namely : 

First,— Regeneration. 

The Lord's Supper is the outward expression of « life in the bear 
nourished and sustained by the life of Christ. It cannot therefore be ja 
taken of by one who is “dead through , . . trespasses and sing.” We git® 
no food to a corpse. The Lord's Supper was never offered by the aposlies 
to unbelievers. On the contrary, the injunction that each communes 
“examine himself" implies that faith which will enable the commnnicmt 

to “discern the Lord's body ” is a prerequisite to participation, 

1 Cor, 11: 27-20 —" Wherefore whosoever shall eat the tread or drink the eup of the Lend im am exwerihy su 


chal] be guilty of tho body and the blood of the Lord, Hut lot s man pros Bimal, and oo Set Sim wait wl the bak at 
drink of the cop For be that euteth and drinketls, ealeth and drinketh jodgment anto iimenll) if be disers st 0° 
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ordinance which symbolizes regenerution, or the impartation of mow life, mutt prone 
the ordinance which symbolizes the strengthesing and perfecting of the Ute alraiy 


Scripture requirements respecting the order of the ordinances. 
“The only protest of note has been made by « portion of the Engtish Taptite” To 
Aner 


ministry, to unbaptited persons, 

maunion members of the Soclety of Friends. Not one of the great evangelical dens 
(nations aocepts Hobort Hall's maxim that the only terms of communion are terset 
salvation. If individual ministers announce this principle and conform thelr practi 
to dt, it is only because they trnagress the standards of the churches to which thr 
belong. 

See Tyerman’s Oxford Methodists, preface, page vi—“ Even in Weak 
excluded disunters from the Holy Communion, on the ground that they bad notte 
Properly baptized ; and he would himself baptize only by immersion, unless the ehlt 
or persou was in a weak state of health.” Baptist Noel gave it as his reason forse 
mitting to baptism, that to approach the Lord's Supper conscious of not Beng baptind 
would be to act contrary to all the procedents of Soriptare, See Curtis, Progress 
Baptist Principles, 304. 


(9) Tho practical results of the opposite view are convincing proof tht 
the order here insisted on is the order of nature as well as of Seriptam 
‘The admission of unbaptized persons to the communion tends always 
and has frequently resulted in, the disuse of baptism itself, the obscuring 
of the truth which it symbolizes, the transformation of scriptarally cond 
tuted churches into bodies organized after methods of human inventio, 
and the complete destruction of both church and ordinances as Chit 
originally constituted them, 

Jobo Bunyan's church, once Baptist, ts now a Congregational body. Some ef te 
deacons of Regent's Park church in London have sever been baptiaed in any fm 
Arnold, Terms of Communion, 76: ‘The steps of departure frou: Seriptuana) procetant 
have not unfrequently been the followings (1) administration of baptian on a ree 
day evening, to avoid giving offence; (2) reception, without baptism, of penoni i 
nouneing bellef in the baptism of thelr infancy; (3) giving up of the Lord's Supe 
non-essential —to be observed or not observed by each Individual, mecerding as he Mn 
it useful; (4) choice of a pastor who will not advocate Raptiat views: (5) adoptionof 
Congregational articles of faith: (4) discipline and exclusion of members for prope 
wating Baptist doctrine. See also Curtis, Progress of Baptiat Principles, ae 


‘Thirdly,— Church membership, 

(a) The Lord's Supper is u church ordinance, observed by clinches # 
Christ os snch.- For thia reason, membership in the church natanally pre 
cedes communion, Since communion is a family rite, the participsl 
should first be member of the family, 

Acts 2: 46,47-—"Dronking reed at howe (rather, ‘in various worahip-ooms")" (eee Com. of Meper!t 
W:7—""apoo the rst day of tbe week, when we were gatherst together to break Wrewd'"s £ Gar. tte 18 mt —"wie 
‘Fe came together in the church... .. ave ye not Rouse to eas aud to drink in ot dexpise ye the ehmrs f Gok t 
pus thom to shame that have not? ~ 

(4) The Lord’s Supper is a symbol of chureh fellowship, Exeommin 
cation implies nothing, if it does not imply exclusion from the commune 
If the Supper is simply communion of the individual with Christ, then tle 
ebureh has no right to exclude any from it, 
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1 Oor, 10.» 17—" thiabaratriecLeccacratreminnt bila mere cies ‘Though 
the Lord's Supper primartly symbolizes fellowebip with Christ, it symbolize seconda- 
rily fellowship with the church of Christ. Not all believers in Christ were present at the 
first celebration of the Supper, but only thowe organized into a body —the apostles. 1 
can invite proper persons to my tew-table, but that does not give them the right to come 
uninvited. Bach cbarch, therefore, should Invite visiting members of sister-churohes to 
partake with ft, Kolber alk plese braeretayt Any berry pire 
arnt rar rae dap lis re at 

Panpresbyterian Counctl at Philadelphia, tn Im rafuued 80 observe the Land's 
iaperingetaes sioo Sas eres! Shek sears ie NORE eee 


relations, declined to do so. See Curtis, Progress of Buptist Principles, 304; Arnold, 
‘Terms of Communion, 36. 


Fourthly, — An orderly walk. 
1 Cor. 5:8 —"T wrote unto you in my epietle to have no company with fornietors .... bat now I write ents 





ea druskard, or an exartioer; with mich a woe no, cot to at"; 2 Them 3: 6—Now we suman ye, brie, 
«that ye withdraw yourselves from every brother that walketh disarderty, and not after the tradition whieh they 
recived of aa" 


Disorderly walking we may, with Arnold, class under four heads : 

(a) Immoral conduct. 

1 Cor, 5: {-19— Paul commands the Corinthian church to exclude the incestuous person : 
Put awny the wicked man from among yoursalris” 

(8) Disobedience to the commands of Christ.— Since baptism is a com- 
mand of Christ, we cannot properly commune with the unbaptized. To 
admit such. to the Lord's Suppor is to withhold protest agninst a plain dis- 
obedience to Christ's commands, and to that extent to countenance such 
disobedience. 

3 Gur, 14:37 —"LE way mus thitketh Rimmolf to be a gopbet, or opiritmad, et his take knowlege of the things 
‘which I write unto you, that they are the commandment of the Lert”; 2 Them 1: {—" Pel and Mivanns, and 
Tiasethy, unto Ube church of the Thsaalenians in God our Pusher and the Lord Jemas Crist”; 3:1 4 —"Fet we bear 


of som that wall ameng you dimrdirty, that work mot at all bat ary bemybodian .... dnd Uf any sus cbay sot ar 
‘weed by this epintle, noe that mam, Chat yo have no company with Lis, a tho ed Chat be ssuy be atbansal.” 


(c) Heresy,—Since pedobaptists hold and propagate false doctrine with 
regard to the church and its ordinances — doctrine which endangers the 
spirituality of the church, the sufficiency of the Scriptures, and the lordship 
of Christ — we cannot properly admit them to the Lord’s Supper. To admit 
them, or to partake with them, would be to treat falsehood au if it were 
trath. 


Tins 3: 20" A sees that is beretical (Arm. Rovisors: ‘a factions mua") aftr frst and meond admonition 
refuse; ef. Ate): 20—"fom aming your own selves aball toes arin, speaking perverse things to draw evay 
he disciples ser them. The Panpresbyterian Council, mentioned above, refused to admit 
to thetr bedy the Cumberland Presbyterians, because, thoagh they adbere to the Pres. 
See en ee ee oo ee 

Race, 

Arnold, Terms of Communion, 73 —“ Pedobaptists are guilty of teaching that the bap~ 
tized are not members of the church, or that membership in the church is not voluntary 
that there are two sorts of baptism, one of which iss profession of faith of the person 
Daptized, and the other it profestion of faith of another person; that regeneration is 
stven in and by baptist, or that the cbureh is by the law of its constitution necessarily 
composed in great part of persons who do not give, and were never supposed to give, 


a Ps] 
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any evidence of regeneration; that the charch pene eee 
Christ's whether it 


represent; 
roligiows matters the sufficient and only binding rule of faith and praction” 


(d) Schism.— Since pedobaptists, by their teaching and practice, dar 
many away from scripturally constituted churches,—thus dividing truste 
lievers from each other and weakening the bodies organized after the modd 
of the New Tostament,—it is imperative upon us to separate onrelne 
from them, so far as regards that communion at the Lord’s table which 
the sign of church: fellowship, 

Rom, 16 17 —" Now I beseech you, brethren stark thee which arv casing the divisions and opustem of wuallig 
pontrary to tbe doctrine which yo learned: sad turn away from them.” Leal caer ctap 
Lists to commune with bis church “for two or three months.” Then they are 
Asked whether they are pleased with the church, its preaching, doetrine, form of go 
ornment, cle. If they say they are pleased, they are asked If they are nat diepowd ts 
‘be baptized and become members? If 60 inclined, alll is well: but If not, they are Melly 
told that it ts not desirable for them to commune longer. ‘Thus baptism ts bebl to pr 
cede chureh incmbership and permanent communion, although temporary commuake 
is perniitted without It, 


D. The local church is the judge whether these prerequisite sy) 
filled in the case of persons desiring to partake of the Lord's Sena tis 
is evident from the following considerations : 

(a) The command to observe the ordinance was given, not to indivi 
uals, but to a company. 

(0) Obedience to this command is not an individual act, but is the ja 
act of many. 

(ce) The regular observance of the Lord’s Supper cannot be secured, St 
the qualifications of persons desiring to participate in it be sorutiniel, 
unless some distinct organized body is charged with this responsibility. 

“ What is everybody"s business 1s nobody's business.” If theee be any power of eee 
tive serutiny, It must be lodged in the Joa! church, 

(d) The only organized body known to the New Testament is the loa! 
chureb, and this is the only body, of any sort, competent to have churgo of 
the ordinances, The invisible chureh has no officers. 

(e) The New Testament accounts indicate that the Lord's Supper 
observed only at regular appointed meetings of local churches, and wi 
observed by these churches as regularly organized bodies, ] 

Acts 20 :7—"' And upon the rot day of the week, whea we were gathered together ts break bewad™; f teeth | 
3), 2 8 —"Whon ye come together in the church .... When uberefure yo assemble yoursdives Sagethar «1 
‘ye Whe church of God 7... Whan ye come logethver Ws wale!” 

(/) Since the duty of examining the qualifications of candidates fr | 
baptism and for membership is vested in the local church and is 
to its distinct existence, the analogy of the ordinances would fead us! 
believe that the scrutiny of qualifications for participation in the Loni’ 
Supper reats with the same body. 


‘The minister is not to administer the ordinance of the Lord's Supper at his own option, 
any more than the oniinance of Baptism, Ho is simply the organ of the church. Hel 


a _ill 
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pa ara per a Lnaveucrnn regain fens nt ne hn 
ordinance, of course instructing the church as to the order of the New Testament. In 
case of sick members who desire to communicate, brethres may be deputed by the 
<cbarch to hold a special meeting of the obureh at the private boase or slok-room, and 
then only may the pastor officiate, On the whole subject, see Madison Avenue Leo- 
aires, 217-248, 263-200, 


E. Special objections to open communion. ~ 

‘The advocates of this view claim that baptiam, as not being an indispen- 
mable term of salvation, cannot properly be made an indispensable term of 
communion. - 

Robert Hall, Works, 1: 285, beld that there can be no proper terms of communion 


—to be “the pllar ent ground of the eth” (1 Tim. 3:5); for truth Is set forth as forethty tm 
ordinances as in doctrine. 

In addition to what has already been said, we reply : 

(a) This view is contrary to the belief and practice of all but an insig- 
nifieant fragment of organized Christendom. 

‘The Eogtish Baptists, and the Free Will Baptists in America, are the only bodies which 
tn their standards of faith accept and matntain the principle of open communion 

(6) It assumes an unscriptaral inequality between the two ordinances. 
‘The Lord’s Supper holds no higher rank in Scripture than does baptiem. 
‘The obligation to commune is no more binding than the obligation to pro- 
feas faith by being baptized. Open communion, however, treats baptism 
as if it were optioual, while it insists upon communion as indispensable. 

Robert Hall should rather have said: “No church bas a right to estabiish terms of 
haptism whieb are not also terms of salvation.” for baptism is most frequently tn Serip- 
ture connected with the things that accompany salvation. We bellere faith to be one 


Prerequisite, Dut not the only one. We may hold » person to be = Christian without 
thinking him entitled to commune unless be has been also tuptizes. 


(c) It tends to do away with baptixm altogether. If the highest privi- 
lege of church membership may be enjoyed without baptism, bapticn loses: 
its place and importance as the initistory ordinance of the church. 

Robert Hall would admit to the Lord's Supper those who deny baptiam to be perpetu- 
‘ally binding on the church. A foreigner may love this country, but be cannot rote at 
our elections unless be bas been naturalized, Ceremonial rites imply ceremonial quals- 


(@) Tt tends to do sway with all discipline. When Christians offend, the 

church must-withdraw its fellowship from them. But span the principle of 

open communion, such withdrawal is impossible, since the Lord's Supper, 

Gua Raghast expeiniioaet chase Sallivallip: Sa oper ta lovey ventas 
regands himself as s Christian. 

BR. ¥. Colby: “Ought we to acknowledge that Evangetical Pedobaptists are qualified 
to partake of the Lord's Sapper? We are ready to edenit them on precitely the same 
terms oo which we admit corsivrs. Our communion bers come to be = protest, bat 
from po pian of ours, They become « protest merety as every act of loyalty to truth 
becomes @ protest against error.” 
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al It tends to do away with the visible church altogether. For no vik 
i chant posse, salen sitet Naa aaa 
tion to the signs of membership in the invisible church. 
logically leads to open church membership, and a church membership opes 
to all, without reference to the qualifications required in Scripture, or wih 
out oxamination on tho part of the church as to the existence of these qualif- 
cations in those who unite with it, is virtually an identification of the ebarh 
with the world, and, without protest from seriptarally constituted bodies, 
would finally result in its actanl extinction. 
At the Pree Will Buptist Convention at Providence, Oct., 1874, the question ean ep 
‘of adritting pedobaptists to membership. This was disposed of by resolving tht 


‘baptisen and 

tion.” In other words, unimmersed believers would not be admitted to 
But is it not the Lord'schurch? Have wo aright toexolade? Is this not bigotry? Te 
Free Will Baptist anawers: “ No, #t s only loyalty to truth." 

‘We claim that, upon the sume principle, he should go furthor, and refuse to mth te 
the communion those whom he refuses to admit to church metnbership. ‘The reas 
amigned for acting upon the opposite principle are sentimental ratiwr thas rather! 
See Joun Stuart Mill's definition of sentinentality, quoted in Murtinesu's Exeays, 1: 

—"Sentimentality consists In setting the sympathetic aspect of things, or thelr lereabie 
ness, above their wsthetic aspect, thelr beauty; or above the moral axpect of thee. 
their right or wrong.” 

Onmctions to Srircr ComMUxtON, AND Axswens TO THEM (condensed foe 
Arnold, Terms of Communion, 82): 

“Ist. Primitive rules are not applicable now. Reply; (1) ‘The laws of Christ ares 
changeable, (2) The primitive order ought to be restored. 

“2nd. option, as an external rite, t of tos importance than Wve. Reply: (1) It 
not inconsistent with lowe, but the mark of love, to keep Christ's eousmandmets 
(2) Love for our brethren requires protest against tholr errors, 

“Grd, Pedobaptinte think themacloes baptized. Roply: (1) This ie a reasom why they 
should act as ff they believed it, not a reason why we should ect ws if it were 
(2) We eannot submit our consciences to their yews of truth without haruiiog vu 
selves and them. 

“4th. Strict Communion & a hindrance to wnton among Christians, Reply: (1) Cit 
desires only union in the truth, (2) Baptists are not responsible for the separitios 
(3) Mixed communion ts not a cure but « cause of disunion. 

“Sth. The rule excludes from the communion baptized members of pedobapttet eerie 
Reply: (1) These persons are walking disorderly, in promoting error. (2) ‘The Lott 
Supper ts a symbol of church fellowship, not of fellowship for individuals, apert fw 
their obureh relations, 

“ath, A plea for dispensing with the nite entete fn extreme cases where persone mutt 
mune with uaor not ata, Reply: (1) It is hunt to fx Muits to these exceptions: tit 
would be Likely to eneroach more and more, til} the rule became merely nomial, (21 
is a greater privilege and means of grace, tn such circumstances, (6 abstain from om 
muning, than contrary to principle to participate. (8) Tt ts not elyht to particyale 
with others, where we cannot Invite them reelprocally. 

“Fth. Alleyed tnoonsistency of our practice, (a) Since we expect to commune lit 
heaven. Ieply: ‘This confounds Christian fellowship with oburch fellowship. Wel? 
commune with pedobaptists spiritually, bere ashereafter. We do notexpest to partl® 
of the Lord's Supper with them, or with others, tu heaven. (b) Since we reject * 
Detter and receive the worse, Reply: Wo are nt seiner ae ee 
outward rule, because we cannot equally apply hia Inward spiritual rule of gharsctc 
Pedobaptiats withhold communion from these they regard as unbaptized, ter 
may be more spiritual than some in the church. (¢) Since we recognize La 
brethren in union meetings, exchange of pulplta, fe. Reply: None of these nett of 
fraternal fellowship imply the chureh communion which admission to the Lords isle 
would Imply, ‘This last would recognise thom as bapticed : the former do mot. 

“8th, Alleged impolicy of vur practice. Reply: (1) ‘This consideration would be pe 
tnent, only if we were at liberty to change our practice when It was expedient, ce ¥™ 
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thought to beso, (2) Any particular truth will inspire respect in others in proportion 
as Its advocates show that they respect it. In England our numbers have diminished. 
compared with the population, in the ratio of %3 per cent.; here we have increased 50° 
per cent. in proportion to the ratso of population. 

Summary. Opes communton must be justified, If at all, on one of four grounds: 
Fine, that haption is not prerequisite to communion. But this is opposed to the belief 





tions of thase who come to ber communion. But this is abandoning the principle of the 
independence of the churobes, and thetr accountablencss to Christ, and it overthrows ail 
chureh disctpline.” 

See also Hovey, in Sib. Sac, 1868: 153; Pepper, in Bap. Quar. 1867: 216; Curtiscn 





valuable matezial for the defense of the New Testament doctrine of the Church and its. 
Ordinances. La fact, a complete statement of the Baptist positions might easily be con- 
structed from the coporssions of thelr various opponents 


PART VIII. 
ESCHATOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF FINAL ‘THINGS. — 


ere iginn id dnetinal picteadio ia tie tee Clie a 
whole, attains its destined perfection in this life (Rom. 8 : 24), This per- 
fection is reached in the world to come (1 Cor, 13:10). As preparing the 
way for the kingdom of God in its completeness, certain events are to take 
place, such ax death, Christ's second coming, the resurrection of petag ts 
the general judgment. As stages in the future condition of 
to be an intermediate and an ultimate state, both for the righteous and 
for the wicked. We discuss these events and states in what appears from 
Scripture to be the order of their occurrence. 

‘Rom. 4: 24—"in hope were we saved: bat hope that is som is not hope: for who hopath for that whieh be math?" 
1 Oor. $3 : 10 —* whan that which ia pertot is como, that which is in part shall be dont away.” Original eit is 
not wholly erndicated from the Christian, and the Holy Spirit is not yet aole ruler, So, 
too, the church is still in astate of conflict, and victory is hereafter. Butas the Christian 
life attains its completeness only in the future, so with the life of sin. Death bogies 
here, but culminates boreafter, James! :15—" the sin, when it is full grown, bringwth forth Geat,”” 
‘The wicked man bere has only a foretaste of “te wrath Yo mme" (Mak 3; 7), We may “iay up 
< s+ tugures in baran" (Mat 6:20), at we may also “tressure up for ourselves wrath” (Rom. 2:5), Le, 
Jay up treasure in hell. 





Dornor: **'To the actuality of the consummation of the church belongs 4 cessation of 
reproduction through which there is constantly renewed a world which the church 
must subdue....... ‘The mutually external existence of spirit and nature must give 
way to a perfect Internal existence. ‘Their externality to cach other is the ground of 
the mortality of the natural side, and of its being a means of temptation to the spirit 
unt side. For in this externality the natural side bas still too great independence and 
exerts a determining power over the personality. ..... Art, the beautiful, receives in. 
the future state its special place; for it fs the way of art to delight in visible presenta- 
tion, to achieve the classical and porfeot with unfettered play of its powers. Every one 
morally porfoct will thus wed the good to tho beautiful. In the rest, there will be no 
inactivity: and in the activity also, m0 unrest." 

Sehilelormacher: “ Rachatology is essentially prophetic; and ti therefore vague and 
indefinite, ike all unfulfilled prophecy.” Schiller’s Thekla: “ Bvery thought of beauti= 
Tul, trustful seeming Stands fulfilled in heaven's eternal day; Shrink not then from 
erring and from dreaming,— Lofty sense les oft In childish play.” Frances Power Cobbe 
Peak of Darien, 205--“ Human nature {6 a ship with the tide out; when the tide of 
eternity comes in, we shall see tho purpose of the ship.” See, on the whole subjest of 
Eschatology, Lathanit, Lehre vou don letzten Dingen, and Saving Truths of Christian 
ity ; Hodge, Systematic Theology, 3: 713-530. 


L Physical Death. 


Physical denth is the separation of the soul from the body. We distin- 
guish it from apiritual death, or the ae) of the soul from God ; and 














immortal, ‘This leads us to the next argument, 


(0) ‘The teleological’ sigument—Mai,. sa\ en tutallectust; Seow, 
religions being, does not attain the end of his existonce on earth. er 
velopment is imperfect here, Divine wisdom will not leave its work iacom- 
plete. There must be a hereafter for the full growth of man’s powers, and 
for the satisfaction of his sspirations. Created, unlike the brute, with i- 
nite capacities for moral progress, there must be an immortal existent in 
which those capacities shall be brought into exercise, Though the wicked 
forfeit all claim to this futnre, we have here an argument from Goil's love 
and wisdom to the immortality of the righteous, 

Tn reply to this argument, It has been sald that many right wishes are vain. Nill 
Rastiye on Heligion, 24 —" Desire for food implies enough to ext, now and forever? bent 
an oternal supply of cabbage?" But our argument proceeds upon three peesuppastion: 
(1) that e boly and benevolent God exists: (2) that be bas made mun try fis tmnt 
(3) Chat man’s true end ts hotness and ikeness to God, ‘Therefore, what will aur 
the true end of ian will be furnished; bub that ts not cabbage —ft Is holiness wnt tere 
tea God himself. 

‘Tho argument, bowever, fs valuable only in its applicdtion to the righteous. God with 
‘Hot trvat tho righteous as the tyrant of Florenge trented Michael Angelo, when be baler 
him earve out of feo a statue which would molt under the first rays of the sun. Tn he 
cape of the wicked, the other law of retribution comes in—the talking away of "yma fat 
which be bat" (Mt 25.29). Since weare all wicked, the argument is noteatisfuctory, wales ~ 
we take Into account the further facts of atonement and justification — faets of which 
we learn from revelation alone. 

Ht while, taken by itself, this rational argument might be called end could 
never prove that man may not attain his end in the continued ‘of the race, 
rather than tn that of the individual, the argument nppears more valuable aa a rutions) 
sanplomont to the facta already montioned, and scoms to render cortain at least the in 
mortality of thowe upon whow God has set his love, aud in whom be has wrought the 
Dewinnings of righteousness. 


(o) The ethical argament,—Man is not, in this world, adequately pun- 
ished for his evil deeds. Onr sense of justice leads us to believe that God's 
moral administration will be vindicated in a life tocome, Mere extinction 
of being would not be a sufficient penalty, nor would it permit dog 
punishment corresponding to degrees of guilt, This is therefore an argu- 
tent from God's justice to the immortality of the wicked. ‘The guilty con- 
ecienoe demande » state after death for punishment. 

'Thils ls an unguiment from God's justice to the fmmortality of the wicked, as the pre 
cooling wae an anrument from God's love tothe immortality of the righteous, “ Mistory 
Notes our moral sense by giving a peacefulend to Sulla.” Louis XV and Madame Pom- 
padour died in thelr beds, after @ life of extreme luxury, Louis 
though far more just and pure, perished vy an appalling tragedy. ‘The fates of 
four qunnot be explained by the wickedness of the latter pair and the virtue of 


_— | 
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former, Since there is not always an exeoution of Justice here. we feel that there mast 
be @ "judgment to come,” such as that which terrified Felix (dete 24:25). 

‘This argument has probably more power over the minds of men than any other, Men 
believe in Minos and Rhadamanthus, if not in the Blysian Ficlds. fut even here it may 
be replied that the judgment which conscience threatens, may be, not immortality, but 
extinction of being. We shall eee, however, In our discussion of the endlessness of fux 


‘punishment 
the guilt incurred by transgression. Extinction of being would be the sume to all. AS 
it would not admit of degrees, so 1t would not, in any case, suMolently vindicate God's 
righteousness, 
But while this argument proves life and punishment for the wicked after death, it 
Jeayes us dependent on revelation for our knowledge how long that life and punishment 
will be. Kant's argument is that man strives equally for morality and for well-being 5 


be answered, frwt, that there Is no virtue so perfect as to merit coward; aod secondly, 
that virtue {a its own reward, and 40 & well-being. 


(a) The historical argument.— The popular belief of all nations and ages 
shows that the idea of immortality is natural to the human mind. It is not 
snfficient to say that this indicates only such desire for continued earthly 
existence as is necessary to self-preservation ; for multitudes expect a life be- 
yond death without desiring it, and multitudes desire a heavenly life without 
caring for the earthly, ‘This testimony of man’s nature to immortality may 
be regarded ns the testimony of the God who made the nature, 

‘Testimonies to this popular belict are given in Bartlett, Lite and Death Rternal, pref- 
ace: The arrow-heads and earthen vessels laid by the side of the dead Indian; the silver 
obolus put ia the mouth of the dead Greek to pay Charon’ passage money 5 the Turniah- 
Jog of the Egyptian corpse with the Book of the Dead, the papyrus-roll containing the 


But it may be replied, that many universal popular impressions have proved false, 
such as beliof in ghosts, and in the moving of the sup round the earth. While the mass 
of men have believed in immortality, some of the wisest have been doubters. Cyrus 
quid: “Tennnot imagine that the soul lives only while it remains in this morta) body." 
But the dying words of Socrates were: “We part; Lam going to die, and you to live: 
which of us goes the better way ix known to God alone." Cleero declared; “Upon this 
subject I entertain no more than conjectures;” and enld that, when be was reading Plato's 
argument for immortality, he seemed to himself convinced, but when he laid down the 
book he found that all his doubts returned. 

Ariatotic, Nic. Ethics, 3:0, calls death “the most to be feared of all things.....for it 
appears to be the end of everything; and for the deceased there appears to be no loner 
either uny good or any evil.” Akschylus: “Of one once dend there ts no resurrection.” 
Catullus: “When once our brief day has set, we must sleep one everinsting night.” 
Tacitus: “If there isa phice for the spirits of the pious; If, a8 the wie suppose, great 
souls do not become extinat with their bodies.” "En that (," says Uhiborn, “lies the 
Whole torturing uncertainty of heathenism.” 

‘The most that can be claimed for this fourth argument from popular belief is that it 
‘indicates & general appetency for continued existence after death, and that the idea is 
oongruous with our nature, W, B. Forster said to Harriet Martineau that be would 
rather be damped than be annihilated ; see P,P. Cobbe, Peak of Darien, 44. But it may 
de replied that there is reason enough for this deairv for life in the fact that ft ensures 
‘the earthly existence of the rice, which might commit universal suicide without It, 
‘There is reason enough In the present life for its existence, and we are Dot necessitated 
to infer a future life therefrom. ‘This objection cannot be fully answered from reason 
alone. But if we take our argument in connection with the Scriptural revelation con 
cerning God's making of man in his image, we may rogard the testirony of man's 
nature ax the testimony of the God who made it. 


We conclude onr statement of these rational proofs with the acknowledg- 
ment that they rest upon the presupposition that there exists a God of truth, 
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wisdom, justice, and love, who haa made man in his image, and who desires: 
to commune with his creatures, We acknowledge, moreover, that these 
proofs give us, not an absolute demonstration, but only a balance of proba- 
bility, in favor of man’s immortality. We turn therefore to Scripture for 
the clear revelation of a fact of which reason furnishes us little more than a 
presumption. 

Dorner: “There is no rational evidence which compels belief in immortality. Trn- 
mortality has its pledge in God's making men ta hls taiage, anda Goda will of lowe for 
communion with men." Tuthanit, Compendium, 29—'The trath in these: 

‘reason is the idea of human personality and its relation to God. Boller in God ty unl 

versal presupposition and foundation of the universal belief tn ” Strauss 
declared that this belief in immortality is the lst cnemy which ts to be destroyed, He 
forgot that belief in God is more ineradicable still. 

Hadley, Esmys, Philological and Critical, 872-370—""The elaim of tmmortality may be 


tion with it, and wecompanied with consciousness of continued Identity; or, (2) The 
same functions may be exercised and accompanied with consciousness of 

though not connected with the same organism us before; may In fuct go On Without 
interruption, without being even suspended by death, though no longer manifested to 
us.” The conclusion is: “The light of nature, when all directed to this question, does 
furnish a presumption in favor of immortality, but not so strong 4 presumption ma £6 
exclude great and reasonable doubts upon the subject.” 

Forks axedllans ayncgeisaf argnimesita and obSections eee Finke, hi:ieess Rea 
276. Sco also Bowen, Metaph, aud Bthios, 417441; A. M. Fairbairn, on Ides of Immear- 
tality, in Studies in Philos. of Religion and of Flistory; Wordsworth, Intimations of 
Immortality; Tennyson, Two Voices; Alger, Critical History of Doctrine of Future 
‘Life, with Appendix by Ezra Abbot, containing a Cutalogue of Works relating to the 
Nature, Origin, and Destiny of the Soul. 


2. Upon Seriptural grounds. 


(a) The account of man’s creation, and the subsequent allusions to it in 
Scripture, show that, while the body was'made corruptible and subject to 
death, the soul was made in the image of God, incorruptible and immortal. 

Gon, 1; 26, 27 —" Lat us make man in our image"; 2:7—" Aad the Lord God formed mas of the dust ef the grocad, 
‘und ‘rvatbod into his nostrils the breath of life; and may besame a Ling wou)""—here, as was shown in our 
‘treatment of man’s Original State, it is not the divine image, but the body, that {formed 
‘of dust; and into this body the soul that possesses the divine image is breathed. In the 
Hebrew records, the animating soul Is everywhere distinguished from the earthly body. 
Gen, 3 22, 23—" Behold, the mun ix bescame as ene of ws, to Know good and evil; and now, lest be pat ferch bis Rass, 
‘und ke alse of the tev of lif, and at, and live for ever) therefore the Lord God sont Lim forth rem the parities of 
‘Hn"—man had immortality of soul, and now, lest to this he add immortality of body, 
‘he ds expelled from the tree of life. Bol, 12: 7—"the dust return to the earth ax it was, and the lett 
‘etarn unto God who gave it”; Zach, 12: 1—" The Lord, which strotcheth forth the howvens, and layrth the founda 
fs earth, and formath the spirit of man within him.” 

Mat, 10 :28—" And be not aald of thaw which Rill the body, but are notable to Lill Ube soul = bat rade feiss 
‘which fo able to dostrvy both soul and body in bell"; Acts 7: 60—"And they stoned Stephen, salting upon the Lard, ; 
send ying, Lord Joaux,reosive my spirit”; 2 Gor, 12;2—"1 know « man in Christ, fourteen yours ago (whether i 
‘Gee body, I Know not: oF whether out of the bedy, I know net; Got Knowith , each » one cxaght mp wvan tothe ted 
dearen"; 1 Cor, 1) 45, 45 —" The firvt maz Adam becazne a living swal, The best Adam became m lifrogiving pit, 
owbeit that is ot fir which is spiritual, but that which is astural; then that which is wpiritoal "= the firme 
Adam was made a being whos body was psychical and mortal ~a body of flesh and 
blood, that could not inherit the kingdom of God. So Paul anys the epiritual ts not first, 
but the psyobloal; but thore is no intimation that the soul alzo was created mortal, amd 
needed external appliances, like the tree of life, before it could enter upon tmmortality,. 

But it may be asked: Is not all this, in 1 Ge. 15, apoken of the regencrate—those to 
whom a new principle of life bus been communicated? We answer, yes; but that does 
‘not prevent us from learning from the passage the natural imiortality of the soul; for 
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jo regeneration the essence is not changed, no new substance is imparted, no new fac- 


morally 
remarks, see Hovey, State of Impenitent Dead, sr, 


(6) The account of the curse in Genesis, and the subsequent allusions 
to it in Scripture, show that, while the death then incurred includes the 
dissolution of the body, it does not include cessation of being on the part 
of the soul, but only designates that state of the soul which is the opposite 
of true life, vis.,a state of banishment from God, of unholiness, and of 
misery. 

Gen, 2:17—“im the day thas thon eatest thervof thou shalt surely die"; cf. 328—"she mam and his wife hi 
‘themselves from the presence of the Lord God"; 16-19—the cure of pain and toil; %-24— banishment 
Tyo i gap Gf se ea trv epee Mat 8: 2—"Pollow mo ; and loave the dead. 


to bury their own 

eternal % io eroears ‘brother was dred, and is alive gain; asd wa lo, nod bo faand"; 
John § ;24—* He that hoareth my word, xnd baliereth bim that sant me, hath eternal life, and cometh aut into judg 
‘ment Dut hath pasa oat of death inte life’ ‘47, 53, 63 —"Ho that believeth: bath olernal life... - ‘Baoopt ye eat 
‘the flesh of the Son of man and drink bis blood, ye have not life in yourselves... the words thet I have spoken ante 
Yoo are spirit and ary lify"; 8:51—“If «mam kop my word, be shall never see death.” 

‘om. <i" that as in rig im dei oven 0 might grace reign trvugh righlemame une eeraal fe” 
‘yo live after the flesh, yo must die; but if by the Spirit ye put to death the deeds of the body, yo shall 
live"; Eph. 2:1—"desd through your \respames and sins’; 5 = 14—" Awake, thon (hat sloepest and ari from tho 
dead, and Christ shall shine open thee"; { Tim. 6: —''she that giveth herself to pleasure is déed while whe liveth" ; 
ames 5; 20 —ba which convertath « sinner from the error af bix xy shall mare» sou) from dewth, end shall oem & 
multivade of ain"; 1 Joka 3: 4—" We know that we have passed ont of death unto life, because we love the breth~ 
fon"; Rev, 3:1—"T know thy works that thou last a name that thow livest, and. art dead.” 

We aro to Interpret 0. T. terms by the N. T, meaning put inte them, Weare to inter~ 
pret the Hebrew by the Greek, not the Greek by the Hebrew, It never would do to 
interpret our missionaries’ uso of the Chinese words for " God,” “spirit,” “ holiness," by 
the use of those words among the Chineso before the missionaries came, By the Inter 
usage of the N.T,, the Holy Spirit shows us what he meant by the uauge of the O. T. 


(c) The Scriptural expressions, held by annibilationists to imply cossn- 
tion of being on the part of the wicked, are used not only in connections 
where they cannot bear this meaning (Esther 4:16), but in connections 
where they imply the opposite, 

Mathor 4=16—Mif I perah, T perish"; Gen. 6-11 —*the earth also was corrupt befor Geol hore, in the 
LXX, the word é$dip9, trandlated "was cirrup," is the sune word which in other places is 
Interpreted by annibilationlsts a& meaning extioction of being. In Ps 19: 176, "Ihave gone 
‘autray like « lost absep” cannot mean "I have gone astray like an annihilated sheep.” th 49: 17 
‘thy destroyers [annihtiators?) and they that meds thor waste shall go forth of thee"; 97) 1, 2—"Tho 
‘righteous parisheth [18 annihilated?) and no man layeth it to bert: and mereftl mon are taken sway, none 
considering that the rightous is taken sway from the evil to coma, We wntervth into paaen thoy rfet im their beds, auch 
cone that walketh in his uprightaom*; Dan. 0 26—' And altar thrve score and two wecks aball the anointed one be cut 
of Cannihilated #)", 

‘Mat, 10:6, 39, 42—*"the Eon shoop of the house of Taraal .....o that loseth Ris life for my sulke shalt find it 
ar rb arahacrbereiep mrs ed cans hen ia: Nps wilt a Br 
ete 13: A — "Behold, ye devplaers, and wonder, aad, perish”: cf, Mas 6:16—"tor they disigare their 
where the same word dgarige is used. 1 Cor, 3: 17—"It ripe Laretieostt yas 
negate eeprbeapere lh ee “where the same word dotipo 
ts used. 2 Them t= 0—"'who shall suffer punishment, even eternal destruction frem the face of the Lord and frm 
de glory of his mighi""—~ the wicked shall be driven out from the presence of Christ. De- 
struction is not annihilation, “Devtracticn from" = separation. ‘A ship engulfed in quick- 
sands ts destroyed; « temple broken down and deserted Is destroyed"; see Lillie, Com. 
fn loco. 2 Pet. 3:7—"day of jadgeemt and detruetion of ungolly men”—here the word "dutrection” 
(arwsetos) if the same with that used of the end of the present order of things, and 
translated "perisbe (dewsero) in verse 6, “ We cannot ncoordingly infer from it that the 
ungodly will cease to exist, but only that there will be a great and penal change in their 
condition” (Plumptre, Com. én loco), 
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(@) The passages held to prove the annihilation of the wicked at 
counot have this meaning, since the Scriptures foretell a resurrection of the 
unjust as well a of the just; peppy panies pe 
soul and body, in the ease of the wicked. 

‘Atta 24; 35—" there shall be « resurrection Doth of the just and unjust”; Rev. 2:1 —" Bo tat oreroemath all 
snot be Mert of the sweood death”; 20; 14, 15—" And death ard Made were cast inio the ike of fre, This is Whe peoend 
‘death, avon the lake of fire. And if amy waa not found written in ee eee Soe 
‘2: $—" their part shal! be in the lake thst burneth with fire and brimstone; which is tha mecod death” 
weund death” ts the first death intensified. Having one’s vyainushinetet iyuoneaaee 
‘hailation. 


(©) The words used in Scripture to denote the place of departed spirits, 
na well a8 the allusions to their condition, show that death, to the writers of 
the Old and the Now Testamenta, although it was the termination of man's 
earthly existence, was not an extinction of his being or his consciousness, 
( ik is either from 5YY, to pross, and =‘ theshut-up or constrained place 
‘or from O8W, to be at rest or quist, and = ‘the resting place.” “Aidye = 
‘hell,’ but the ‘unseen world,” conceived by the Grecks as a shadowy, but 
not aa an unconscious, state of being ), 

Gen. 25:8 9— Abraham “was gathered to his yoople, And Usaac and Ishmset his ous buried hinm in the ave af 
Machpelah”; so of Tenne tn Gen. 35:29, and of Jacob in 49: 2% 33—all of whom were gathered 
to their fathers before they were buried. Num. 26 Wana te 
since Auron was not buried at all, being” gathered o thir hibirs" was something 
urriae. Job 3: 48, 18 —"Por now should I hare lien down and bown quiet; Tt roel ae bak T Soe 
‘Pent... Thare the prisoners are at ease together; They bear not the voice of the taakmastar"’; T)9—" As the clewd ix 
consumed and vanisbeth away, So he thal gooth down to the grave shall come up no more; 14/22 —"But his Sauk 
xp him hath pain, And his soa! within him mourneth~ 

Ba 32: 2 —" The seremy aumong the mighty shall speak % him out of Ue miles of hell”; Take 16:23—" And tx 
‘Eades ‘bn lifted up bis ayes being in torments, and seeth Abraham afr of and Lasarus im his bosom; 23 60— 
“To-day salt chou bo with me in Paradise”; of. 1 Sum. 25:19—Samuel aaid to Saul in the cave of 
Endor: "To-morrow shall thon anf thy sont be with @e"—evidently not in an wnconselous #tate. 
Many of these passages Inthnate a continuity of consciousness after death. Though 
Sheol is unlnown to man, tt I# naked and open to God (Jeb 28-8); he can find men tere 
and redeem them from thence (Px 49:15)— proof that death i not annihilation. See 
Girdlestone, O, T, Synonyms, 47. 


(f) The terms and phrases which have been held to declare absolute: 
cessation of existence at death are frequently metaphorical, and an examin- 
ation of them in connection with the context and with other Scriptures is 
sufficient to show the untenableness of the literal interpretation put upon 
them by the annihilationiste, and to prove that the language is merely the 
language of appearance, 

Death is often designated as a “sleeping” or a "falling asleep"; see John 1) 5 11, 14 —"Our fried 
‘Lasurus is fallen asleep; but I go, that T may awake bis owt of sleep... Them Sevus therefore said unto them plait, 
lames is dead.” Here the language of appearance is used ; yot this language eould not have 
been used, Ef the soul bad not been cancelved of ag.alive, though sundered from the body = 
seo Meyer on | (or 1:18 So the language of appearance tn used Lay Bel. O: 1" there is ae 
‘work. nor devioe, nor ‘ovwindgy, nor wisdom, in the grare whither thos goest'—and fm Px 146: 4—"His breath 
goeth forth; in that very day bis theoghis porinh."* | 

Seo Moxley, Exsays, 2: 171—"Thege passages often describe the phenomenn of death 
as it prosonts itaelf to our eyes, and so do not enter into the reality which takes place 
beneath it." Bartlett, Life and Death Bternal, 180-818 —* Because the same Hebrew 
wort is used is used for ‘spirit’ and‘ breath,’ shall we say that the spirit is only breath? 
* Heart’ in English might in ike mannor be made to mean only the material organ; wad 
David's heart, panting, thirsting, enelting within him, would have to be interpreted Mt 
erally. 80a man may be ‘eaten up with avarice.’ while yet his being is not only not 
@xtinot, but is fn a state of frightful activity.” 
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‘rst, that love will never suffer the object of its affection to die; elmys who bave ene 





was only an application of the same principle, when Robert Hall gave ep his carly male 
Tinlism as be looked down into his father’s grave; he felt that this could not te the ad; 
of. Pe 2 .—" Tour heart shall Live forever.” Acts 23: 6—"T am a Poarices, a som of Pharos; lulay te 
‘bepe aad rererrection of the deed [am called in question”; 26; 7, ¥—"And coneerning thir hope } am ammad bya 
Jews, 0 King! Why is it jaded incewtible with you, if Ged doth ruize Ube dead?" Heb. Mt : 10-8 — the peveeet 
poptee pan asa pilgrimage; the patriarchs souglst "s better country, (ak i « henely" 

jen. AT = 

Mouley, Lectures, 36-60, and Essays, 2: 160—“True religion among the Jews hats 
evidence of immortality In [ts possession of God. Wepre ey we, 
‘friends, because affection never advanced beyond mene 
Josing it, lost all. But religious love, which loves a tie crecuas to teaoeeae tat 
‘on whieh to fall back, when Its earthly object is removed.” 


(A) The most impressive and conclusive of all proofa of immortality, 
however, is afforded in the resurrection of Jesus Christ,—m work ncoum- 
plished by his own power, and demonstrating that the spirit lived afterits 
separntion from the body (John 2; 19,21; 10; 17, 18), By coming tack 
from the tomb, he proves that death is not annihilation (2 Tim. 1:10) 

Jet 2) 1% Si —* Jesus answornd and sald unto Chem, Deviruy this temple, and ix thows days € will ree 4p... 
‘Bet be spa of the temple of bia body" 10. 47, 18—""Therefure doth the Pater love ans, beowase I lay dows my 2h 
Ghet I may take again... Thave power to lay it down and I have power Go take if agai”; 2 fim tt 
‘var Savion Qhrat Jems who ebiishat wc, axd brought Ife and immortality ta Light throng th gap "— that 
& lenmortality had been a teuth dimly recogalzed, suspected, longed for, befeee Okat 
came: but ft wax he who first brought it out from obscurity and uncertalsty iato det 
daylight and convincing power. 


‘Christ Caught tmmortality: (1) By exbibiting himself the perfect ofa 
human life. Who could believe that Christ could become forever extinct? (#) By 
wotoally coaning back from beyond the grave. There were many toot 


trans-Atlantic continent before 402, but these were of ttle worth compared with the 
actual word which Columbus brought of anew world beyond the sea. (3) By provi 
fog a way through which bls own aplritaal life and victory may be ours; so that, Hough 
we pass through the valley of the shadow of death, we may fear no evil. (4) By tut 
senting authority to teneb us of the resurrection of the righteous and of the wicket 
be actually docs. Christ's resurrection is not only the best proof of immortality, Dat 
‘wo have no certain evidence of immortality without it. 

For the annihilation theory, see Hudson, Debt and Grace, and Christ, Our Tate; se 
Dobooy, Future Punishment. Per contra, see Hovey, State of the Tmpenitent Dev 
2%, und Manual of ‘Theology and Bthios, 153-108; Luthardt, Compendium, 28 
Delitawed, Bib, Psych. 2407; Herzog, Encyclop,. art.: Tod; Splittgerber, Scblef ont 
‘Tod; Mates, Christian Doctrine of the Soul; Baptist Reviow, 1870 : 415-409; Prath. Rt. 
Tete 1S | BI, 


Tr, Tue Iyremeprate Stare, 


"Yho Scriptures affirm the conscious existence of both the righteous and 
the wicked, after death, and prior to the resurrection, In the intermedia? 
state the soul is without a body, yet this state is for the righteons a stato of 
conscions joy, and for the wicked a state of conscious suffering. 

‘Thad the righisoce do nck ssosira the sitstiodl ey a 
trom 1 ‘Thess. 4: 16, 17 and 1 Cor, 15:62, where aon interval is intimated 
betwoow Paul's time and the rising of those who slept. bree 
ooowr is the fnture, ‘at the last trump,” So the resurrection of 
duscl mot yet oconrred in any single case, but was yet future (John 5 : 28-30— 


= Al 


ii | 


ipxeras Spa, not «ai viv deriv, aa in verse 25; Acts 24: 15— dvioramw widiew 
iordar), Christ was the firstfruits (1 Cor. 15; 20, 23), Hf the saints had 
received the spiritual body at death, the patriarchs would have been raised 
before Christ, 


THE INTERMEDIATE STATE. 


1, Of the righteous, tt is dectared : 


(a) That tho soul of the believer, ae Saneperstice een eo enters 
the presence of Christ. 

2 or. 5: 1-8—"It the earthly hous of our tabernacle be disinkved, we have m building from Ood, » house not made 
‘with hands, eternal in the heavens, Por verily in this wo groan, longing to be clothed upon with our habitation which 
is from hoaven : if so be that being clothed we aball not be found naked. For indeed we that art in this tabernacle do 
‘Froan, being burdened ; not for that we would be unclothed, but that we would be clothed pan, that what is mortal may 
be swallowed up of life, .., willing rather to be absent from the body, and to be wt home with the Lard "— Paul 
hopes to escape the violent separation of soul and body — the being “undothed "— by living 
till the coming of the Lord, and then putting on the heavenly body, as it were, over the 
present one (deewtieardac); yet whether he lived till Christ's coming or not, he knew 
that the soul, when it left the body, would be at home with the Lord. 

Lake 2 :43—"“fo-day shalt thou be with me in Paradine"; Joh 16;3—"And if I gy and prepare a place for 
‘yoo, I come again, and will receive you wto mywalf; Uhat whore I'am, there ye may be also"; 2 Tim. 4:18—" The 
Lord will doliver me from every evil work, and will sure me unto [ or, *iaio") his heavenly kingdom’ = will save 
me and put mo into bis beayenly kingdom (Ellicott), the characteristic of which ts the 
visible presence of the King with bis subjects, 


(6) That the spirits of departed believers are with God. 

Web, 12: 21—Yo are come “to the generat amwumbly and chure of the fiuiborn who are enrolled in heswen, 
‘and to God the Judge of all”; of. Koel 12: 7—"the dust return Wo the arth a it was; and the spirit rotara tanto 
Gd who pave it doh 20  17-—"Touch me not; for Tam not yet asended unto the Pather”— probably means: 
“my body has not yet ascended.” ‘The soul had gone to God during the interval be- 
tween death and the resurrection, as Is evident from Luke 2:43, 46—" with me in Paradise... . 
Pather, into thy hands I commend my spirit 


(ce) That believers at death enter paradise, z 
ake 2 542,43" And he said, Jeoux, remember me hen thon somest in thy Kingdom. And bo sxid unto him, 
‘Verily I say unto theo, To-day shalt chou be with me in Paradiso"; cf. 2 Gor. 12:4—"eaught up into Paradise, and 
hoard unspeakable words, which it le not lawful for «man to iter"; Rev, 2 
‘Will I rive Wo ont of tha tree of Life, which is in tha Puradise of God 
vastwari, in Blea; and there be pat the man whom he had formed.” Purndise is none other than the 
abode of God and the blessod, of which the primeval Eden was the type. 


td) That their state, immediately after death, is greatly to be preferred 
to that of faithfal and snocessfal laborers for Obrist hore, 


Phil. 2:22, 23—"T am in a strait botwint the two, having tho desire to depart and be with Christ: for is is very tur 
bur —here Hackett say! wadjoa = departing, cutting loose, as If to put to sea, fol~ 
lowed by oiv Xporg iva, aa if Paul regarded one event as immediately subsequent to 
the other." Paul, with his burning desire to preach Christ, would certainly have pro- 
forred to live and labor, even amid great suffering, rather than to dic, if death to him 
had becn a state of unconsciousness und inaction, See Edwards the younger, Works, 
21690, 581; Hovey, Impenitent Dead, 61. 


(e) That departed saints are truly alive and conscious. 

Mat £2 | 12—"'God is not the God of the dead, but of the living”; Lake 16 ; 28—"*curviel away by the angels ieta 
‘Abrabam's bosom"; 23; 43—" To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise —~ “with me" == in the same state — 
unless Christ slept In unconsciousness, we cannot think that the penitent thief did; 
John 11: 26—" whomever liveth and believeth on me shall never die"; 1 Them $: 10—""who died fer on that, 
‘whather we wake or sleep, we shotld live together with hin"; Rom. 8 10—" And if Christ is in yon, the body it das 
becuase of sin but the spirit is life beans of rightoumes.” Life and consciousness clearly belong to 
the “souls under the altar” mentioned under the next head. 
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(7) That they are at rest and blessed. 

‘ey, 0; Pt —"T eae under the altar the souls of them that had been siain for the word of God, ad fer 
‘which they held» and they cried with s great voioy, saying, How long, 0 Master, the holy and tras, eet thw 
and avengs oar blood on them that direll on the earth, And there was given them to rach ope a while rube; ad (twat 
sald unto them, that they shold rest yet Ute tae, entl their fillow-sarrant also and thr breton, which abd 
‘bo Killed oven as they were, should be fulfilled in number’; 44 =13—“ Blemed are the dead which die in 
‘Lanooforth : yoo, saith the Spirit, thet they may rest from their inbors ; for their works follow with them 
“And death and tades were cast into the lake of fre —see Evans, in Presb. Rev., 188: XS —"'Tbe 
‘shadow of death lying upon Hades is the penumbra of Hell, Hence Hades ts amoctated 
swith death In the final doom.” 









2 Of the wicked, it is declared: 


(a) That they are in prison,— that is, under constraint and guard (1 Pet. 
8: 19— puny), 

1 Pot 3: 19—"In which [spirit ] Also be wont and preached unto the spirits in prison "'— thore fa no need 
of putting unconselous spirits under guard. Hovey: “Restraint implies power of 
action, and suffering implies consciousness.”” 


(6) That they are in torment, or conscious suffering (Luke 16 = 28— 
év Baadwre ). 
lake 16; 23 —"And in Hades be tifted up his eyes, being in torments and seeth Abraham afar off and tamaras in his 
besom, nd he cried and said, Paiber Abraham, havo merey on me, and wand Lasarux that he may dip the tip af kis 
Eager in water, and cool my tongue; for Iam in anguish in this fame” 
Here many wonnswerable qucations may be asked: Had the rich man a body before 
the resurrection, or is this representation of « body only figurative? Did the soul still 
feel the body from which it was temporarily separated, or baye souls in the interme 
diate state temporury bodies? However we may answer these questions, it Is oertatn 
‘Uhat the rich man suffers, while probation still lasts for his brethren on earth. Fire be 
ere tho source of suffering, but not of annibilation. Even though this bea parnble, bt | 
proves conscious existence after death to have been the common view of the Jews, and 
to have boca n view sanctioned by Christ. | 


(c) That they are under punishment (2 Pet. 2 ; 9— noAeloutvow ), 

2 Pet 2) 9—" The Lard knoweth how lo deliver the gudly out of tamplution, and to Loop ths unrighieoes ender pam= | 
Gaheenat unto the day of judgment" —hery “the uarighieows” — not only evil angels, but ungodly 
men; cf. verse 4—"Fur if Gol spared not angels when they sinned, bat east them dewn to beth and committe 
‘them 1 pits of darknees, to bp nemerred unto Judgment,” 


The pamages cited enable us properly to estimate two opposite errarmay 


A ‘They refaie, oa the one hand, the view, dot tbe souls of] eli Ai 
eous and wicked sleep between death and the resurrection. 

‘This view is based upon the assumption the posession of « physical 
organism is indispensable to activity and consciousness —an 
which the existence of a God who is pure spirit (John 4:24), and the ex- 
istence of angels who are probably pure spirits (Heb. 1: 14), show to be 
erroneous, Although the departed are characterized as ‘spirits ( Eccl, 12: 
7; ActaT: 59; Heb, 12 ; 23; 1 Pot, 3:19), there is nothing in this ‘absence: 
from the body’ (2 Cor. 6 : 8) inconsistent with the activity and consciousness: 
ascribed to them in the Scriptures above referred to. When the dead are 
spoken of as ‘sleeping’ (Dan, 12;2; Mat, 9:24; John 11; 11; 1Cor, 11; 
80; 15:51; 1 Thess. 4: 14; 5:10), we are to regard this as simply the 
language of appearance, and as literally applicable only to the body, 

Jibs 4M —" Ged bee Spit (or rather, as margin, *God is epirit!)"; Wht: “kre Gey Cangeda) 
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otal winiatrng spi * hs 7=4 te even a aon ns and the spirit return unto Got 
‘who gave it"; Aete 7 :59—" And they stoned Stopben, calling upon the Lord, and mying, lord Jem reecive my 
spirit"; Heb, 12:23—"to God the Judge of all, aad is tape pat ue ens pein; 1Pet 9:19 "in 
‘which also he want and preached unto the spirits in prison; 2 Cor. $: 8—" We are of goed coursge, I say. and are 
‘willing eather 1 be aternt from the body, and to be ak bome ‘with tho Lard"; Dan, 12 ¢2—"'many of them that seep 
‘nthe dust ofthe earth shall aveakke"; Mat. 9 ¢ 24 —"“the dazuel is not dead, but sleepeth "3 John 1k: 18—"Our friend 


lasaras i fallen aap; but Ugo, Chat I may avake him out of senp'"; 1 Gor, 1: 30—*Por this xuve many among" 


you are weak and sickly, and tot mfrw seep"; 1 Than 4: 14—"Porif-we Delowe thas Jems died and rose again, 
‘ven so Chem also that ary fallen steep in Jems will God bring with him"; S:10—" who died for wx that, whether 
‘vb wake ot agp, we abut Live together with hi.” 


B. ‘The passages first cited refute, on the other hand, the view that the 
nating ok tes SACRA LOS aE 


to the doctrine of the Roman Catholic church, ‘‘all who die 
peeciecterh orp oene but are not perfect, pass into purgatory.” Here 
they make satisfaction for the sins committed after baptism by suffering « 
longer or shorter time, according to the degree of their guilt, The chureh 
on earth, however, has power, by prayers and the sacrifice of the mass, to 
shorten these sufferings or to remit them altogether. But we urge, in reply, 
that the passages referring to suffering in the intermediate state give no 
indication that any true believer is subject to this suffering, or that the 
church has any power to relieve from the consequences of sin, either in this 
world or in the world to come. Only God can forgive, and the chureh is 
simply empowered to declare that, upon the fulfilment of the appointed 
conditions of repentance and faith, he does actually forgive. This theory, 
moreover, is inconsistent with any proper view of the completeness of 
Christ's satisfaction (Gul, 2:21; Heb, 9:28); of justification through 
faith alone (Rom. 3: 28); and of the condition after death, of both righteous 
and wicked, as determined in this life (Eccl. 11:3; Mat. 25:10; Luke 
16:26; Heb. 9:27; Rev, 22:11). 

Against this doctrine we quote the following texts: Gal, 2» 21 
of Godt: for if righteousness is through the law, then Obrist died for nought"; Heb, baring 
bom ones (or, once for all”) affored to bear ths sims of many, thall appaur x stcond time, apart frome sin, to them that 
Ram. 9=28—"'We rocked Uherefore that a man is Jostifed by faith, apart frowr the 
It the tone fall toward the south or toward the north, in the place where the tree 
; Mat, 25: 10—"And while they went sway to buy, the bridegroom came; and they that 
‘were ready wout in ‘ith bin to the marriage frst; and the door was whut "; Lake 10: 2—" Ami beside al thi, bee 
‘wen us and you there is great gulf fod, thst tuey which would puss frum bense to you may not be able, am that 
‘one may crus over from thenve to us”; Heb. : 27—it is appointed unto men enet to dis, and after this enmoth 
Judgment" ; Rev, 22; it~" Ho that is warightous, let him do unrighteousness still: and be that is filthy, let bim be 


made fishy stil; and be thet te righteous, lot him do rightoonmnem esl: and ba that is holy, let him be made holy 
stl” 










Perrone, Prelectio 
contra, soo Hodge, Systematic Theology, 3: 743-170; Barrows, Purgatory. Augustine, 
Encheiridion, 00, suggests the possibility of purgatorial fire in the future for some be- 
Mevers. Whiton, Is Eternal Punishment Hadless? page of, eaye that Tertullian held to 
a delay of resurrection in the case of faulty Christians; Cyprian first stated the notion: 
of a middie state of purificats: ugustine thought it * not incredible”; Gregory the 
Great called it “worthy of beliet is now one of the most potent doctrines of the 
Roman Catholic Church; that church has been, from the third century, for all souls who 
accept her last consolations, practically restorationint, 

Kiliott, Hone Apocalyptic, 1: 410, adopts Hume's simile, and says that purgatory 
gave the Roman Catholic Church what Arcbimedes wanted, another world on which to 
‘fix its lever, that ¢o fixed, the church might with it move this world. We must remem-= 
‘ber, however, that the Roman clurch teaches no nudical change of character In purga- 
tory— purgatory is only a purifying process for believers. 
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We close our discnssion of this subject with a single, bat an importa, 
remark,— this, namely, that while the Scriptures represont the intermeside 
prepecorirmatigansitc lds Ii 
the wicked, they also represent this state to be one of 
perfect joy of lon mats cad So ste: ley ot esd 
with the resurrection and general judgment. 


‘That the intermediate state Is one of incompleteness, appears from the followie 
passages: Mat 8: 29—" What have we to do with thm, thea San of God? art Ubon clas hither te hermes! haer 
he time?” 2 Gar, 5 8 4—"if mo be that being clothed wa shall not be feund make. Far bmdaad wy theta 
tabernacle de roan, beitg burdened ; mot for that we would be unclethed, bat that we we ‘ayers 
‘vist is mortal may be swallowed up of fe”; cf. Rom. €: 23—"Aad oot oaly 16, bet 
firstfroite of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan within cursalves, waiting Se beed 
oar body") Phil, 3:11—if by any mans | may attain unto the reecrrertion from Ge dead") 3 eS) h— "he 
ae ase yb i ci at See eo oe 

of Judgment"; Bev, 6: 10—" and they (the souls undernenth the altar) crieé with « greet rm apa 
‘How long. 0 Master, Ube holy and tras, dest thon tot jadge and avenge our Mosd on them thst dwell on the ath?” 

In oppeaition to Locke, Human Understanding, 2: 1: 10, who said that “ the soul thinks 
not always” ; and to Turner, Wish and Will, 4 who deolares that “the soul need mt 
siways think, any more than the body always mnres: the essence of the sou) is pore 
tality for activity’; Descartes, Kant, Jouffroy, Sir Wim. Hamilton, alt maintate thet t 
belongs to mental existence continuously to think, Upon thi view, the tatermedar 
state would be necesssrily a state of thought. As to the nature of that thought, Deere 
remarks in bis Eschatology that “in this relatively bodiless state, a still life begins ® 
sinking of the soul into itself and into the ground of its being — what Steffers calls’ le 
volution,’ and Martensen ‘solf-brooding.’ In this state, spiritual things are the ely 
realities. In tho unbelieving, their impurity, discord, alienation trom God, sre kit 
tare. If they still profer ain, Its form becomes more spiritual, more demoniacal, mil 
ripens for the Judgment.”* 

ven bere, Dorner deals in speculation rather than ip Scripture, But bo goes further, 
and regards the intermediate state as one, not only of moral progress, but of eliminate 
of evil; und holds the end of probation to be, not at death, but at the Judgment, at eae 
in the cuse of all non-believers who are not incorrigible. We must rogard this aaa pre 
tical revival of the Romanist theory of purgatory, and as contradicted not only bral 
the considerations already urged, but also by the general tenor of Seriptural repecwnt 
tion thut the decisions of this life are final, and that character is flxed Bere for eternity: 
‘This i the solemnity of preaching, that tho rospel ty “sera trem lift unte tila” or “a ane ie 
death uate death” (2 Our. 2:16). 

On tho whole subject, see Hovey, State of Man after Death; Savage, Souls of OF 
Righteous; Julius Muller, Doct. Sin, 2: 94-306; Nearider, Planting and Training <4) 
Delitaach, Bib. Payohologte, 1-448; Bib, Sac,13: 159; Methodist Rew., 94 : 20; Christi 
Rov., 8:81; Herzog, Bueyelop., art.: Hades; ‘Stuart, Rouge oa Pinare Puskiall 
Whately, Future State. 











TH Tae Sxooxp Comma or Cunuer. 


While the Scriptures represent great events in the history of the inde 
vidual Christian, like death, and great events in the history of the ehar, 
like the outpouring of the Spirit at Pentecost and the destruction of Jet 
salem, as comings of Christ for deliverance or judgment, they also declan 
that these partial aud typical comings shall be concluded by a final, tri 
umphant return of Christ, to punish the wicked and to complete the salt 
tion of his peoplo, * 

‘Temporal comings of Christ aro indicated n+ Mat. 24:28 27,34—"Than if ey man sally 
ante you, Le here ie the Christ, or, Were; believe i not 
seven even ato the west; no wall be the coming of the 
1k plan WA, Ullal Chto things be advomplixied™ ; 
‘lap Sere which aball so ao wise taste of death, tll they sue the Son of man coming in his kingdom”) Jeha S62 Ub 
—"knd UCT ge and propare a place for you, I come again, and will receive yo unto myself; Uhet where am, there 


| 
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may dealt... 2. 1 will not leave you desolate: 1 come unto you"; Rav. 3: 20—"Bebold, [stand at the doar and 
knock : if any man bear my wolee and open the door, T will come in to him, and will exp with him, and be with ma" 
80 the Protestant Reformation, the modern missionary enterprise, the battle againat 
papacy in Burope and against slavery in this country, the great revivals under White- 
field In Ragland and under Edwards in America, were al) preliminary and typioal com~ 
ings of Christ, 

‘The final coming of Christ in referred to inz Mat 24; —" Uy shall we the Son of man coming 
n the louds of heaven with power and great glory. And he shall send forth bis angels with a great sound of w trumpet, 
and they shall puthar togothar his eleet from the four winds from one end of heaven to the otber”’; 26: 31—" Bat when 
the Son of man thal! come in. his glory, and all the angels with him, then ehall ho sit on the threne of his glory"; Acts 
1: tl—"Yo men of Galilee, why stand ye looking into heaven ? this Jeeas, which was ressived up from you into heaven, 
hall oo come in like manner as yo bebald him going inte haven; { Them 4: 16—" For the Lord bimenif shall desoond 
from baaven, with « shout, with the voice of Ube archangel, and with the trump of God"; 2 Thom 17, 10-—" the reve 
lation of the Lord Jevas from heaven with the angels of his power. .... ‘when be shall come to be glorified im bis sainus, 
‘and to be marvelled at in all them that believed”; Teh 9; 28—"so Christ also, baring bem once offered to bear the 
‘sins of many, shall sppear ® second time, apart from sim, to them tbat wait for bim, unto salvation”; Rew. 1: 7— 
“Behold, be cometh with the clouds; and every aye shal! see bim, and they whieh pleroed him; and all the tribes of the 
earth shal) mourn over bim. 


1. The nature of this Coming. 


Although without donbt accompanied, in the case of the regenerate, by 
inward and invisible influences of the Holy Spirit, the second adyent is to 
‘be outward and visible, This we argue : 

(a) From the objects to be secured by Obrist’s return, These are partly 
external (Rom. 8:21, 23). Nature and the body are both to be glorified, 
‘These external changes may well be accompanied by a visible manifestation 
of him who ‘makes all things new’ (Rev. 21: 5). 

‘Hom, 8: 21,23 —"n hope that the ereation al aball be delivered from the bondage of corraption into the barty of 
the glory of the children of God... . ‘waiting for our adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body”; Rev, 2:5 — 
“Behold, Tale all things new."” 

(b) From the Scriptural comparison of the manner of Christ's return 
with the manner of his departure (Acts 1: 11)—see Com. of Hackett, in 
loco :-—"' dv rpémov = visibly, and in the air, The expression ia never em- 
ployed to affirm merely the certainty of one event as compared with another. 
‘The assertion that the meaning is simply that, aa Christ had departed, so 
also he would return, is contradicted by every passage in which the phrase 
occurs,"” 

Acts t= i1—"this Jems, which was reeeived up from you into heaven, shall my come in like manner as yo bebeld him 
froing into heaven; cf. Acis 7; 25—"* Wouldest thou kill me, as [v xpémow] thou Ailledst the Reyptian ywtere 
day?” Mat. 23: 37—"how often would f have gathered thy children topethar, even as (v rpémov'] s hen gutbareth 
‘hee chickens under hee wings”; 2 Tim 3: 8—"like as [4 spdwow ] Jannes and Jambres withitoot Moses, so da these 
tse withstand the truth.” 


(c) From the analogy of Christ's first coming. If this was a literal and 
visible coming, we may expect the second coming to be literal and visible 
also, 









1 Them 4:16—" For the Lord himslf [=n his own porson ] shall dessend from heaven, with 4 shoat 
Ceomothing beard} with the roiot of the archangel, and with the trump of God!—see Com. of Prof, 
W. A. Stevens: “So different from Lake 17:20, where ‘the kingdom of Ged eometh aot with observaiian ' 
‘The ‘beat’ i not neoeamurily the volos of Christ himself (It. ‘isa shout, or ‘in sboating’ ). 
"Vein of the archangel’ and ‘tramp of Gol” are appositional, not additional.” Rey. t:7—“ewmy eye 

"; ae every eur shall boar him : John 5:24 2—"all hat sev in Che tombs shall hear his 
+ Br=""to the nd that ye be not quisty sbsken trom ywur mind, nor yet be tvubled .. «me that 
the day of the Lord in now prewat'"—thoy may have “thought that the first 
saints to Christ was a quict, invisible one —n stealthy udvent, lke a thief In the night” 
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(Lillie). 2 John 7—"For many deovivers are quan forth into the werkt, erex they that conten et Gai lem Gat 
cmorth in the fied here denial of a future second coming of Christ ts doctered to tte 
mark of a deceiver. 

Alford and Alexander, io thelr Commentaries om Aste 1:1 agree with the vier i 


fact that the aposties often spoke of the parousia as an event yet future, long aferthe 
Promise of the Redeemer’s spiritual presence with bis churel: had beyrus to be futtiied, 
and by the fact that Paul expressly cautions the Thessalonians against the belief th 
the parousia was Just at hind." We donot know how all men at one time can sea 
bodily Christ; but we also do not know tho nature of Christ's body. Ifall men tay se 
the same rainbow, all men may see the same Christ coming in the clouds, 


2 The time of Christ's coming, 


(a) Although Christ's prophecy of this event, in the twenty-fifth chapter 
of Matthew, so connects it with the destruction of Jerusalem that the spor 
tles and the early Christians seem to bave hoped for its occurrence during 
thoir life-time, yet neither Christ nor the apostles definitely taught when 
the end should be, but rather declared the knowledge of it to be reservedis 


the counsels of God, that men might ever recognize it a possibly at hail, 
and so might live in the attitude of constant expectation, 

{ Gur, £5: 51—" We all ahall not sleep, but we shall all be chatgred; £ Them 4117 — them we thet acyl 
(dot ar at, shall gear with ham ha ugh mp tm cha cot mer hn Lad La th lal al Saas 
‘vith the Land”; 2 Tim 4: 8—" heneefurth there is laid up for me the cow af rightmrcimem, wich te Hel te 
righteous juigy, sdall gfe to me ot that day: and net aly wo ao, Dat ase to al them thst hat ved ‘hd upp) 
Jeane 5; 7" Be pats thecefore, boven, wnt the coming of he Lard”; 4 Pri. 4s? —" Mut the ead of al ap 
‘ts ai hand: be ye therefore of sound mind, and be sober unto prayer’; 1 John 8: 38—"*Letthe eibdres, ih i telat 
Dour: and as yo heard Chat antichrist cometh even now have there rison many anciehriate; wharvby ee kere iets 
the iat hou 

Phil 4 The Lord is at hand (éyyve), In nothing be ansiens!—may mean “the Lord ie nett” 
(in space}. without any reference to the second coming. The pameges quoted 
expressing as they do the surmises of the aposties that Christ's coming was neh 
yet abstaining from all definite flxing of the time, are st least sufficient proof that Chit? 
advent may not be Dear to our tine, We should be no more warranted than they rr 
in inferring from these passages alone the immediate coming of the Lord. 


(6) Hence we find, in immediate connection with many of these prelit 
tions of the end, a reference to intervening events and to the eternity 
God which ahows that the prophecies themselves are expressed in a Lig? 
way which befits the greatness of the divine plans. 

Mat, 24) 30 —"But of Chet day and hour knoweth no one, not www ths angéls of hewn, aithor the See, bet 
Yathor'”; Mark 12 22 —" Bt of that day or that bour knoweth ne ong, not even the angels ein, ster te 
Yat the Paha aka 7 hk uh and ray for ye know met when the time in”; Act 1.2 T—=M" died be eit ua 
fo 11 yo wy Ga see SA Pl Doe, et 

—"Fow thew things happened unto them by way of example; and they wire written for nee 
‘the ands of the apes ore came"; 16: 22—""Maran athe [mang— that is “Our Sond cameth’); 2 Thee 2:69 
"Now we beech you, brethres, toncking the coming of our Lard Jemox Christ, and our gathering tigether unt 
fo the and that ye be not quickly shaken from your misd, nor yet be troubled... aw thal the day of he Lard inne 
preent (Am, Rew,: ‘ix jast at band"); ot no man agate you bt ty was | flor it will et be, evan the fale 
ewny cocee firet, and the man of tin be revealed, the sem of perdition,” 

Jame 5:4 9—" Be ye abo potion! ; tablish your hatrta: fee the coming of the lord ie at hand Maretr et 
‘brethren, cue against ecintber, that ye bo not jadged: behold the judge wlanérth before the dora”; 2 IML a es— 
“in the Last days mockers shall come... saying, Where is he promise of his comieg ? ter ream the * 
‘fothore {oll asinep, all Qings eontinne ax Chey were from the hagonning of the eomation. For this hay 
hat Gere were Devens from of old... . But forget net this one thing, beloved, that ene day in) 
‘thowand years, and a thousand years as one day. The Lerd is not wack concerning his proselae 
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‘the Lord will some ax a thief. . i evirartheh eanedn nitrate et alemgns od 
sol cara ding (tg coin of te day Gel aati and hastening 
its coming by your prayer and 

Rar. rere Lia lotbaidtal ing Wp bes Lb Coll 1 Saga a ‘whieh are 
‘writin therwin for the tine i at hand”; 22: 12, 20 —" Bebold, I tne quickly; and may reward fe with me, to render 
to each man according a his work is, ‘He which tevtitieth these things saith, Tow: Tome quickly, Amen: come, 
Tord Jews” From these passages it is evident that the aposties did not know the time of 
the end, and that it was hidden from Christ himself while here in the flesh, He, there- 
fore, who assumes to know, assumes to know more than Christ or his apostles — assumes 
to know the vory thing which Christ declared it was not for us to know, 


(c) In this wo discern a striking parallel betwoen the predictions of 
‘Christ's first, and the predictions of his second, advent. In both cases the 
event was more distant and more grand than those imagined to whom the 
prophecies first came, Under both dispensations, patient waiting for Christ 
was intended to discipline the faith, and to enlarge the conceptions, of God's 
true servants. The fact that every age since Christ ascended has had its 
Chiliasts and Second Adventists should turn our thoughts away from 
curious and fruitless prying into the time of Christ's coming, and set us at 
immodiate and constant endeavor to be ready, at whatsoever hour he may 
appear, 

Gen. 4:1—"Aknd the man know Sve his wife; and she conceived, and ‘bare Cain, and sald, f bare gotten « mam 
‘with the belp of the Lard (it. s “I have gotten ® man, evex Jéhorah"}—nn intimation that Eve fanciod 
her first-born to be already the promised seed, the coming deliverer; sce MacWhorter, 
Jalveb Christ. Deak 18; 15—"The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee « prophet from the midst of thee, of thy 
‘brethren, lke unto mo; unto bir shall ye baarken —here is a prophecy which Moses may ave ex- 
pected te be fulfilled tn Josivua, But which God designed to be fulfilled only in Christ. 
Te 7:14, 16—" Therefore the Lord himself wall give yous sign’ babold, » virgin shall eooosive, and Tear a von, wad 
‘sail call bis name Immanuel... . ‘Tor betore the child shall know te refuse the evil, and choone the goo, the land 
‘whow two kings thon sbhorrest shall be forsaken" — a prophecy which the prophet may haveexpected 
‘to be fulfilled in his own time, and which was partially so fulfilled, but which God in- 
‘tended to be fulfilled ages thereafter, 

‘Take 2:25—"Simion; and this man was righteous and devout, looking for the consolation of Teradt"— Simeon 
‘was the type of holy men, in every ago of Jewish history, who were walting for tlu ful- 
filment of God's promise, and for the coming of the deliverer. 80 under the 
dispensation. Luther, near the time of his death, sald: “God forbid that the world 
should lust fifty years longer. Let him cut mutters short with bis last Judgment.” 
‘Melanethon put the end less than two hundred years from his time. Culvin's motto 

was: “Domine, quousquc?”™ “0 Lord howiong?™ On On the whole subject, see Hovey, in 
Baptist Quarteriy, Oot ITF: 416-432, and notes upon our next section. 








8. The precursors of Christ's coming. 


(a) Through the preaching of the gospel in all the world, the kingdom 
of Christ is steadily to enlarge its boundarios, until Jews and Gentiles alike 
become possessed of its blessings, and a millennial period is introduced in 

‘Dan, 2) 44 45—"And in the days of these kings shall the God of heaven set up * Kingdom which shall sever be 


destroyed nor shal the sovereignty thereat be left to anther pple; ut it ual! break in pees and ensue afl (heuw 


‘Kixploms and it shall stand forever. Forsamash os thea mweet that » stone was cat ont of Ube mountain withiet 
‘bands, and that 1t brake in pisces tho iron, the brass, the clay, the silver, the gold; the great God beth male known te 
oy es A sea i ete Ol Sees at hee 

Mot 13; 31, 38—"The Kingdom of heaven in Like unto a grain of mustanl seed... . which indeed Is les than alt 
sos but vhon it agro, Its grslr (han the bart, aad Seat tre, ht eine ef the bene ease an 
‘Iodige in the branches therwf "—the parable of the leaven, which follows, apparently illustrates 
“the intonatve, as that of the mustard-seed illustrates the extensive, development of the 

37 
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kingdom of God; and it is a8 impossible to confine the reference of the leaven tote 
sore oe fe pote ocean th rete of tee mana 
spread of evil, 

‘Mat, 24; 14 —" And this geepei of (he kingdom shall be reibet in Che weds owed fer 6 timmy amu ie 
‘Ration; ated them shall the end weme'™; Ram M1 Bh 26 -—" an part beth befalls Lurnel, eral 
of the Genres be cums inj ard wo all Larne shail Ye anyed ™; 46—" had [enw chrome ant they at ot 
‘them, and Judgment was given tnte them: asd I sow the sols of them that had bere | for easel 
sii ert lint va ees 
‘ekr foroboad and upon Uete band; amd thay Lived, and reigned with: , 











(0) There will be a corresponding development of evil, either extemive 
cc *uicate, hoes ire hamster Stil Es al ae dea 
many professed followers of Christ and in persecuting trae believers, tis 

Sccandititing a parsotal extisisel ad Sia iereamseaal at 
‘This rapid growth shall continue until the millennium, 
in the person of its chief, shall be temporarily restrained. 
Mat, 13: 30, 38 — “ava eroranas rir atm fet ee 
Gather up frst ths tures, and bind htm in bundles to barn them : at guier the wheat fate 
1 the world, and the good seed, Uheae are the soins of the kingdom ; ate tbe tares are the some of the wrilane”: Mek 
M1, $2, —""For many aball coms in tay etm, emying, | am the Carine; and shall lead many 
alae prophets shal! arise and shall lead many astray, And boeatine inignity ‘tat We mune es 
shall war cold... ee ee 
as W lead astray, if pomible, even the elect" 

‘Lake 21 : 12—"*But before all these things, they wall iny 1detr Ras 











8—"Lt will not be encept the falling areay come firs, and the man of a f 
7 sansa ae wa 
wmtting himealf forth as God... . , ‘For the mystery of lawleenness doth alemedy werk < oxly 

‘now, usiil he be taken out of the way, aaa allie pembl fs Estates he a SoC a 
‘with the breath of hin mouth sad bring to nought by the manifestation of his coming.” 

Elliott, Hore Apocalypticu:, 1:85, holds that “Antichrist means 
aroha rete Wo he ae of Cet a 
usurper and adversary. The principle of Anes ee sere 

Paul. But « certain hindrance, i. ¢. the Roman Empire as a ue 
first to be removed out of the way, before room: pooner ry 
opment." ‘Antishrte, poncedlig to thle view i essai 
Anal and most complete exprossion in the Papacy, 








{c) At the close of this millennial period, evil shall again ‘be permite! 
to exert its utmost power in a final conflict with righteousness, ‘This spl 
itual struggle, moreover, shall be accompanied and symbolized by politial 
convulsions, and by fearfal indications of desolation in the natural world. 

Mat 24 29, 30 —"'But immediately, after the tribulation of thaw days, the ex thell be darkened, and te et 
stall ot give her light, and the stars shall A se ere al pe ee 
‘chall appear the eign of the Son of man in heaven"; Lake 2 : 8-28 — Paleo 
earthquakes; pestilences; persecutions; siama iain menses Pal 
bey see the Som of man coming in a cloud with. power and great glory. Bet when Chae things bagia be 
Took up, and US mp your beads; beesnse war redamption draweth nigh 

Interpretations of the book of Revelation are divided into three classes: (1) O 
Praterist (held by Grotius, Moses Stuart, and Warren ), which regards the 
mainly fulfilled in dhe age immediately succeeding the time of the apo 
Kaiaar); (2) the Continuous (held by Isaac Newton, Vitringa, Ben 
ond Cumming), which regards the whole as a continuous: 
from tho first age until the end of all things (608 = Latinos) ; H 
hold substantially this view, though they regurd the seven seals, t 
aynchrenological, each sucoceding set going over the same ground 
some special aspect; (3) the PMuturtet (held by Maitland and Todd), 
book as deseribing events yet to ocour, during the times tmmedist 
following the coming of the Lord, 










ne 


Of all these interpretations, the most learned and exhaustive ls that of Elliott, in his 
four volumes catitled Horm Apocalyptic. The basis of his interpretation is the “time 
and Umes snd balf etme” of Den. 7/2 which according to the year-day theory means 1230 years 





therefore 80 years (000+ (2X HO) + 180" 1900]. This phrage we Sind recurring with re- 
gard to the woman nourished im the wilderness (Ret, 44). The blasphemy of the 
beast for forty and two months (Rar, 13:5) seems to refer to the same period [42 x B= 
1900, a8 before]. The two witnesses prophesy 1290 days (Rev. 1-3); and the woman's time 
in the wilderness fs stated (Ber. 12; 6) na 180 days. This period of 191 years is rewarded 
by Biliott us the time of the temporal power of the Papacy. 

‘Thore is a twofold terminus a quo, and correspondingly a twofold terminus ad quem. 
‘Tho frst commencement is A. D. 531, when in the edict of Justinian the dragon of the 
Boman Empire gives its power to the beust of the Papacy, and resigns its throne to the 
rising Antichrist, giving opportunity for the rise of the ten horns as European kings 
(Xen. 13: 1-3). ‘The second commencement, adding the seventy-five supplementary years 
Of Daniel 12: 12 (1835 — 126) = 75], is A. D, O08, when the Emperor Phocas acknowledges the 

of Rome, and the ten horna,or kings, now diademed, submit to the Papacy’ 
(Rew, 171213), ‘The first ending-point ie A. D. 179}, when the French Revolution struck 
the first blow at the Independence of the Pope (S81 + 1290-1702}. Tho second ending- 
point is A. D. 186, when the temporal power of the Pope was abolished at the unifica- 
tion of the kingdom of Italy (000 +129) —1606), Elliott regards the two-borned beast 
(Ber, B: 11) as representing the Papal clergy, and the image of the beant (Rev, i : 14, 1 
representing the Papal Councils. 

Unitke Hengstenbderg and Alford, who consider the reals, trampets, and vials as ayn- 
chronological, Elliott makes the seven trumpets to be an unfolding of the seventh seal, 
und the seven vials to be an unfolding of the seventh trumpet. Like other advoontes of 
‘the premillennial advent of Christ, Eliott regards the four chief signs of Christ's near 
approach as being: (1) the decay of the Turkish Empire (the drying up of the river 
Euphrates —Brv, 16:12); (2) the Pope's loss of temporal power—( the destruction of 
Babylon —4er. 17-9); (3) the conversion of the Jews and thelr return to their own 
lanel (Bt, 37; Rem. th: 12-16, 25-27— but on this lust, see Meyer}; (4) the pouring out of the 
Holy Spirit and the conversion of the Gentiles (the way of the kings of the Bast—Rer. 
16:12; the fulness of the Gentiles — Ban 1: 3), 

Elliott's whole scheme, however, is vitiated by the fact that he wrongly assumes the 








Ume of the end, and #0 the Cerménus od quem seems to be clearly misunderstood — unless 

indeed the seventy-five bee pease cheno arrancones We re- 

gard the failure of this most ingenious scheme of Apocalyptic interpretation as & prao- 

‘cal demonstration that a clear understanding of the meaning of propbecy is, before the ‘ 
event, Impossible, and we are confirmed in this view by the utterly untenable nature of 

the theory of the milleanium which {s commonly beld by so-onlled Second Adventiats, 

Wheory which we now proceed to examine. 


4. Relation of Christ's second coming to the millennium, 


‘The Scripture foretells a period, called in the language of prophecy ‘a 
thousand years,” when Satan shall be restrained and the saints shall reign 
with Christ on the earth. A comparison of the passages bearing on this 
subject leads us to the conclusion that this millennial blessedness and do- 
minion is prior to the second advent. One passage only seeme at first sight 
to teach the contrary, viz: Rev, 20; 4-10, But this supports the theory of 
Apremillennial advent only when the passage is interpreted with the barost: 
Hiternnems, A better view of its meaning will be gained by considering : 

(a) That it constitutes a part, and confessedly an obscure part, of one 
of the most figurative books of Scripture, and therefore ought to be inter- 
preted by the plainer statements of the other Scriptares. 
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ginning of the thousand years—a resurrection to be followed by a second life of the 
saints in bodies of flesh and blood, They are not, however, inconsistent with the true 
view. soon to be mentioned, that thé fit reeurretion” is sitaply the raising of the church 
to a new life and zeal. 


(@) That the literal interpretation is generally and uaturally connected 
with the expectation of a gradual and necessary decline of Christ's kingdom 
upon earth, until Christ comes to bind Satan and to introduce the millen- 
nium, This view not only contradicts such passages as Dan. 2: 34, 36, and 
Mat. 18: 31, 32, but it begets a passive and hopeless endurance of evil, 
whereas the Scriptures enjoin a constant and aggressive warfere against it, 
upon the very ground that God's power shall assure to the church « gradual 
but constant progress in the face of it, even to the time of the end. 

Dan, 2: $4, 25 —" Thou swat tll that « stone was eat out without hands, which smote the image upas his feet that 
‘wero of iru and lay, and brake them in piowon Thon was the run, the clay, the beast the silver, and the guld, 
‘broken in pieces together, and Deeame like the chaff of the mummer threshing-foore; and the wind carried thom away, 
“ast oo place was found for them: and the stone that amote the image became & great mountain, and filled the whole 
earth"; Mat, {3; 3, &—"The kingdom of heaven is like unto a grain of mnstard send, which a man took, and sowed 
im his field: which indeed is lees than all ceeds: but when it ie grown, it is grester than the herby, and becometh & 
‘tree, oo that te birds of the hewven come and lodge in the branches thereef."” In both these figures there is 
no sign of cessation or of backward movement, but. rather every indication of con- 
tinuous advance to complete victory and dominion, ‘The premillenpial theary supposes 
that for the principle of development undor the dispensation of the Holy Spirir, God 
will substitute a regen of mere power and violence. J. B. Thomas; “The kingdom of 
heaven is like a grain of mustard seed, not like a can of nitro-glycerine.” 

‘The theory also divests Christ of all kingly power until the millennium, or, rather, 
maintains that the kingdom has not yet been given to him; see Ellfott, Horm Apoca- 
lypticw, 1: 4—where Lake 16:12—A curtain nobleman wont Into m far country, to cvosive for himself 
‘Kingdom, snd to remm”— is interpreted as follows: “Subordinute kings went to Rome to 
recetve the investiture to their kingdoms from the Roman Emperor, and then returned 
to occupy them and reigu. So Christ received from his Father, after bis ascension, the 
investiture to his kingdom ; but with the intention not to occupy It, til) his return at his 
second coming. In token of this investiture he takes his seat as the Lamb on the divine 
throne” (Mv. 5 6-8), But this interpretation contradicts Mat. 2 18, 20—"All authority hath been 
piven unto mein heaven and on earth.....l0, Iam with yen alway, even unto the end of the watld.” Soo Proab. 
Roy., 1882:238. On the offects of the premiliennial view in weakening Christian en- 
deavor, seo J. H, Seolye, Christian Missions, 4-127; per contra, soe A, J. Gordon, in 
Independent, Feb., 1886. 


() We may therefore bost interprot Rev, 20: 4-10 as teaching in highly 
figurative language, not a preliminary resurrection of the body, in the case 
of departed saints, but a period in the later days of the church militant 
when, under special influence of the Holy Ghost, the spirit of the martyrs 
shall appear again, true religion be greatly quickened and revived, and the 
members of Christ's churches become so conscious of their strength in 
Christ that they shall, to an extent unknown before, triumph over the 
powers of evil both within and without. So the spirit of Elijah appeared 
again in John the Baptist (Mal. 4:5; of. Mat, 11:18, 14). The fact that, 
only tho spirit of sucrifice and faith is to be revived is figuratively indicated 
in the phrase: ‘The rest of the dead lived not again until the thousand 
years should be finished.” Since resurrection, like the coming of Christ and 
the judgment, is twofold, first, spiritual (the raising of the soul to spiritual 
life), and secondly, physical (the raising of the body from the grave), the 
words in Rev, 20;5—" this is the first resurrection"—soeem intended dis- 
tinctly to preclude the literal interpretation we are combatting. In short, 
we hold that Rev. 20; 4-10 does not describe the events commonly called 
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Tegenerstion ss a spiritual resurrection, they also declare thst, at the second 
coming of Christ, there sball be a resurrection of the body, and a reanion 
of the body to the sosl from which, during the intermediate state, it has 
been separsted Both the just and the unjust ahall havo part in the resnr- 
rection. To the just, it shall be a resurrection unto life; and the body shall 
be a body Hike Christ's —s body fitted for the usea of the sanctified spirit. 
To the unjust, # shall be a resurrection unto condemnation ; and analogy 
‘would seem to indicute that, bere also, the oatward form will fitly represent 
the inward state of the soul—being corrupt and deformed as is the soul 
which inhabits it, Those who are living at Christ's coming shall receive 
spiritual bodies withoct ptssing through death As the body after cor 
Tuption and dimolution, so the outwanl world after destruction by fire, 
shall be rebabilitated and fitted for the abode of the ssinta 
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Ad. lordou "Have Shen to wire te iia ee OSU ou tr sae wea 
Acatin, he pertetne o¢ ne wraith halen; aad i Fcpechon sha paea 
the body’s health.” 

Upon the subject of the resurrection, our positive information is deriral 
wholly from the word of God, Farther discussion of it may be most natenily 
arranged in a series of answera to objections. The objections commaily 
urged against the doctrine, as above propounded, may be reduced to fre: 


1. The exegetical otjection,— that it rests upon a literalizing of mete 
phorical language, and has no sufficient support in Seripture, To this we 
answer : 


(a) That, thongh the phrase ‘resurrection of the body” does not sear 
in the New Testament, the passages which describe the event indicates 

physical, as distinguished from a spiritual, change (John 5 : 28; Phil $:2t; 
1 Thess, 4: 18-17), The phrase “spiritual body" (1 Cor. 15:44) as 
contradiction in terms, if it be understood as signifying ‘a body which & 
simple spirit.' It can only be interpreted as meaning a material onze, 
perfectly adapted to be the outward expression and vehicle of 
soul, Tho purely spiritual interpretation is, moreover, expresily <xelaiel 
by the apostolic denial that ‘the resurrection is past already” (2 Tim 2+ 
18), and by the fact that there is a resurrection of the unjust, am well acl 
the just (Acts 24; 15). 

Jobo § -28—" all thst are in the tombs shall hour bis ve, amd shall come forth’*: Phil. = — ye dat 
fashion anew the body of our bumilistion”; 1 Them 4 16 17—Bor the Lond bimeelf shall degeeack Sren bases Yi 
1m shout with the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of Got: and the dead im Christ shall ramet Se 
$8 2 44—*it in sown a natural body; it in rained a spintaad body"; 2 Tim, 2117, 3—iiymenens ast Pes 
‘men who concerning the truth are eroding Unk in rssreen ysl Sy OR 
Acta 24: 16—""Taving hope Ward God... .. that thece sball be = peenzrection beth of he Jast wad of Ube ten” 


(b) That the redemption of Christ is declared to include the body ® 
well as the goul (Kom. 8; 23; 1 Cor, 6; 13-20), The indwelling of 
Holy Ghost has put such honor upon the frail mortal tanement whieh be 
has made his temple, that God will not permit even this wholly to peril 
(Bom, 8: 11 —<ui 7d tvnuoiv otro’ vein bv iyiv, 4 &, beeanse of bia i 
dwelling Spirit, God will raise up the mortal body). It is this belief whidt 
forms the basis of Christin care for the dead (Phil. 8 : 21; ef. Mat. 22:33) 


om, 6 : £3—* waiting for our adoption, to wit, the redemption of wer bolly'*; Sy bert 
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mortal boties throug his Spirit that dwelleth in you —here the Revised Version follows’ 
ed, und Westoott and Hort’s reading of tuk rod dromedproy atrod eveimerog, 
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2, The setentifte objection,—This is threefold ; 


(a) That a resurrection of the particles which compose the 
is impossible, since they enter into new combinations, and not 1 
become parta of other bodies which the doctrine holds to be raised atthe 
samo time, 

‘We reply that the Scripture not only does not compel us to hold, but it 
distinctly denies, that all the particles which exist in the body at death are 
present in the resurrection-body (1 Cor, 16 :87—od rd cGua 73 yregoduewow; 
50). The Scripture seems ouly to indicate a certain physical connection 
between the new and the old, althongh the nature of this connection is not 
revealed. So long ss this physical connection is maintained, it is not neces- 
sary to suppose that even a germ or particle that belonged to the old body 
exists in the new. 


1 Gor, 15; 37 "that which thon sowest, thon sowent not the body that shall be, buts Dare grain fi may ehanoe of 
‘wheat or of sme othar kind; but God giveth it = body even on it pleased him, and to aach mad a body af its own.” 
‘Tho view of the resurrection held a century ago was exposed to the objection men- 
tloned above. Pollock's Course of ‘iase repreebated tho day of rextaroc:iad aK aa 
on which the limbs that had been torn asunder on earth hurtled through the air to 
join one another once more. ‘The amputated arm that had been buried fn Ching muse 
tryerse thousunds of miles to movt the body of its former owner, as it rose from the 
place of its burial in England. 

‘There are serious difficulties attending this view. The bodies of the dead fertilized the 
feld of Waterloo, ‘The wheat grown there has been ground and made into bread, and 
eaten by thousands of living men. Particles of one human body have become incor 
porated with the bodies of many others. “The Avon to the Severn runs, The Severn: 
to the sea, And Wyellife's dust ts scattered wide, Far as its waters be.” Through the 
clouds and the rain, particles of Wycliffe's body may have entered into the water which 
other men have drunk from thelr wells and fountains, There is « propagation of dis- 
‘ease by contagion, or the transmission of infinitesimal germs from one body to another, 
sometimes by infection of the ving from contuct with the body of a friend just dead. 
Te gees verioin rene. Uiay ee aie mates Denotes 08 Se 
constitution of a hundred living men. How can this one particle, at the resurrection, 
be in abundred places at the same time? “Like the woman who bad seren busbands, the 
same matter may belong in succession to many bodies, for ‘they all had it*'* (Senyth ), 
‘The cannibal and bis victim cannot both possess the same body at the resurrection, 

‘These considerations have led some, like Origen, to call the doctrine of a Uteral resur~ 
rection of the Mesh “the foolishness of beggarly minds,” and to say that resurrection 
may be only “the gathering round the spirit of new materials, and the vitalizing them 
into a new body by the epirit's God-given power"; see Newman Smyth, Old Palths in « 
New Light, 349-201; Porter, Human Intellect, 89, But this view seems as great an ex~ 
‘treme as that from which it was a reaction. Tt gives ap all idea of unity betwees the 
now and the old, If my body were this instant annihilated, and if then, an hour bence, 
God should create a eecond body, precisely like the present, I could vot onll It the same 
with the present body, even though it were animated by the same informing soul, and 
that soul had maintained an uninterrupted existence between the tine of the annihilm- 
tion of the first body and the creation of the second. So, if the body laid tm the tomb 
were whally dissipated among the elements, and God created at the end of the world « 
wholly new body, it would be impossible for Paul to any: “this sorraptible mus pet on inerrap- 
tien” (1 Gee. 15 £83), or: “it is sown in dishonor ; it is raimd in glory"* (verse 43), In short, there iam 
physical connection between the old and the new, which Is Entimated by Seriptars, but 
which this theary denies, 

Paul bimsebf gives usan (lustration which shows that bis view was between 
the two extremes: “Ubst which thon sweet chon anwest not the body tbat hall be (3 Cer. 15:37), On 
the one hand. the wheat that springs up docs not contain the precise particles, perhaps 
does not contain any particles, that were in the seed. On the other hand, there bas been, 
@ continuous physical connection between the seed own and the ripened grain at the 
harvest, Lf the seed had been annihitated, and then ripe grain created, we could not 
speuk of identity between the oneand the other. But, because there has been a constamt 
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flux, the old particles pressed out by new, and these new in thelr furn suceeeded by 
others that take thetr places, we can say: “the wheat has come up.” 

Or, to use another illustration nearer to the thing wo dosire to illustrate: My body i 
the tame that it was ton yeurs ago, although physlologists declare that every particle of 
the body is changed, not simply once in seven years, but once in a single year. Life ss 
preserved only by the constant throwing off of dead mutter and the introduction of new. 
‘There Is indood @ unity of consciousness and personality, without which T should not be 
able to say at intervals of years: “this body le the sume; this body is mine.” But a 
physical connection between the old and the now is necessary in addition. 

‘The North River is the same to-day that it was when Hendrick Hudson first disoov- 
cred it; yet not & particle of ite current, nor a particle of the banks which that current: 
touches now, is the same that it was then, Two things make tho present river identical 
with the river of the past, ‘The frst is, that the same formative principle is pt work.— 
tho trend of the banks is the same, and there ts the same general effect in the flow and 
direction of the waters drained from a large area of country, The second is the fact 
that, ever since Hendrick Hudson's the, there has been a physical connection, old par 
ticles in continuous succession haying been replaced by new. 

So there are two things requisite to make our future bodies one with the bodies we 
now inhabit: firat, that the same formative principle bo at work in them ; und secondly, 
that there be some sort of physical connection between the body that now is und the 
body that shall be. Whnt that physical connection is, {t is vain to speculate. We only 
teach thar, hough thore may not bea single material particle in the new that was present 
in the old, there yet will be such a physical connection that it can be sald: “the now has 
grown outof the old”; “that which was in the graye has come forth"; “this mortal 
has put on frmortality.”* 


(6) That a resurrection-body, having such a remote physical connection 
with the present body, cannot be recognized by the inhabiting soul or by 
other witnessing spirits as the same with that which was Inid in the grave. 

‘To this we reply that bodily identity does not consist in absolute sameness 
of particles daring the whole history of the body, but in the organizing 
force, which, even in the flux and displacement of physical particles, makes 
the old the basis of the new, and binds both together in the unity of a single 
consciousness. In our recognition of friends, moreover, we are not wholly 
dependent, even in this world, upon our pereeption of bodily form ; and we 
have reason to believe that in the future state there may be methods of 
communication far more direct and intuitive than those with which we are 
fomilinr here. 


CY. Mat, 17: 3, 4—" And behold, there appeared anto them Mowe and Blijah talking with him. And Por anrewred, 
‘and said unto Jena, Lord, it te good for us to be heres if thou wilt I will malce bere three tsbermactes ; one for then, 
‘sal one for Mores, and one for Hijab —here there is no mention of information given to Peter as 
to the names of the celestin! visitants; it would seem that, in his state of exalted sensi- 
bility, be at once knew them. The recent proceedings of the English Society for Paychi- 
cal Hesearch seem to prove the possibility of communication between two minds with- 
out physical Intermediaries, 

With regard to the meaning of the term ‘identity,’ as applied to material things, see 
Porter, Human Intellect, 631 —" Hore (he substance is called the same, by @ loose analogy 
taken from living agents and thelr gradual accretion and growth,” ‘The Euphrates is 
the same stream that flowed, “ When bigh in Pargdise By the four rivers the frst roses 
blow,” even though ufter that time the flood, or deluge, stopped its flow and obliterated 
all the natural features of the landscape. So this flowing organism which we call the 
body may be the aame, after the deluge of death has passed away, 

A different and less satisfactory view is presented in Dorner's Eschatology: “Identity 
+: 1. Plastic form, which for the earthly body had its moulding principle in 
‘That principle could effect nothing permanent in the Intermediate state; but 
with the spiritual consummation of the soul, it attains the full. power whiob can appro- 
Priate to itself the heavenly body, accompanied by a cosmical process, mude lke Christ. 
2 Appropriation, from the world of elements, of what it needs The elements tnto 
which everything bodily of earth is dissolved, are an essentially antform mass, like an 
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ecean; and it is Indifferent what parts of this are assigned to cach individual man. ‘The 
whole world of substanes, which makes the constant change of substance possible, te 
tmade over to humanity a8 a common possession (Acts 4: 32—'not one of them anid that anght ef 
the things which be pommmed was his own ; bat they had al! things cummon* )."* 


(c) That 2 material organism can only bo regarded as a hindrance to the 
free notivity of the spirit, and that the assumption of such an organism by 
the soul, which, during the intermediate state, had been separated from the 
body, would indicate a decline in dignity and power rather than a progress 

We reply that we cannot estimate the powers and capacities of matter, 
when brought by God into complete subjection to the spirit. The bodies 
of the saints may be more etherial than the air, and capable of swifter mo- 
tion than the light, and yet be material in their substance. That the soul, 
clothed with ite spiritual body, will have more exalted powers and enjoy a 
more complete felicity than would be possible while it maintained a purely 
spiritual oxistence, is evident from the fact that Paul represents the culmi- 
nation of the soul’s blessedness as occurring, not at death, but at the resnr- 
rection of the body, 

Jom. §:23—" walting for our adaption, to wit, Ube redemption of eur body”: 2 Oe. & ; 4—" uot for that we woe 
‘be wnclothed bat thal we would be clothed upon, that what is mortal may be swallowed up of life"; Phil, 3: t1—“it 
by any means I may attals unto the resurrection from the dead” Even Pa 86: !—" Unita my beset to tear thy 
uume"—may mean the collecting of all the powers of body as well as soul. Tn this. 
respect for the body, as a normal part of man’s boing, Scripture is base wpon the treet 
Philosophy, Plotinus guve thanks that be was not tied to an immortal body, and refused 
to have his portrait taken because the body was too contemptible a thing to have its 
foage perpetuated. But this is not natural, nor is it probably anything more than @ 
whim or affectation. pb. 5; 20—"no man ever hated his own flew; but nomrisheth and cberiahethe ot.” 
Whut we desire is not the annibilation of the body, but its perfection. 

Renouf, Hibbert Lectures, 18—" In the Rryptian Book of the Dead, the soul reunites 
itself to the body, with the assurance that they shall never aguin be separated.” MeCosh, 
Tntuftions, 213—"'The emential thing about the resurrection is the development, out 
of the dead body, of ao organ for the communion and activity of the spiritual life.” 
Ebrard, Dogmatik, 2; 220-2H, bas interesting remarks upon the relation of the resur 
rection-body to the present body. ‘The exsntial difference be considers to be this, Chiat 
whereas, in the present body, mutter is master of the spirit, in the 
spirit will be master of matter, needing no reparation by food, and baying control of 
material laws. Ebrard adds striking speculations with regard to the glorified bedy of 
Christ. 

On the spiritual body as possibly evolved by will, soo Harris, Philos, Basis of Theta, 
386. On the nature of the resurrection-body, see Burnet, State of the Departed, chaps. 7 
‘and 8; Cudworth, Intell. System, 3; 310 #7; Splittgerber, Tod, Fortioben und Anter~ 
stebung. On the doctrine of the Resurrection among the Egyptians, see Dr. Howard 
Oxgood, in Hebrow Student, Feb., 1885; among the Jews, se Grobler, in Studien und 
Kritiken, 1810: Hoft 4; DoWtinsche, in Jahrbuch f. prot. Theol, 18): Heft 2 and 4: 
Revue Théologique, 1841: 1-17. For the view that the resurreetion is wholly spiritual 
and takes place at death, see Willmarth, in Bap. Quar., Oct., 1895, and April, 187; Ladd, 
fo New Englander, April, 184; Crosby, Second Advent, 

On the whole subject, see Fase, Hutterus Redivivus, 29; Horzog, Encyclop., arte: 
Auferstehung; Goulburn, Bampton Lectures for 18M, on the gasp rye 
Resurrection; Neander, Planting and Training, 479457, S&4-620; Naville, La Vie 
nelle, 234, 24; Delitzsch, Rib. Paychologie, 453-483; Moorhouse, Nature and Revelation, 
ST-112; Unacen Universe, 83; Hovey, in Baptist Quarterly, Oct., 1861; Westeott, Reve— 
lation of the Itisen Lord, and in Contemporary Review, vol, 80; R. W, Macan, Resurreo= 
thon of Christ; Cremer, Beyond the Grave. 


Vv. Tae Last Jepomerr. 


While the Scriptures represent all punishment of individual transgressors 
and all manifestations of God's vindicatory justice in the history of nations 
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(c) God's justice, in tho historical and imperfect work of judgue, 
needs a final outward judgment aa ita vindication. ‘A perfect justice mat 
judge, not only moral units, but moral aggregates ; not only the particalan 
of life, but the life ns a whole." The crime that is hidden and trimmphant 
here, and the goodness that is here maligned and oppressed, mast be 
brought to light and fitly recompensed. “* Otherwise man is a Tantalos— 
longing but nevor satisfied”; and God’s justice, of which his outward si- 
ministration is the expression, ean only be regarded as. 

Renouf, Hibbert Lectures, 10 —“The Rgyptian Book of the Dead representa the de- 


das 
‘world's history is the world’s Judgment.” But there is an inner conpection betent 
sceseut feeparals optima SS 


SDtreti “With Christ's appearnnoe, faith mes that the beginning of the judgment 
and of the end has come. Christians area prophetic race. Without judgment, Cire 
tianity would Involve a dort of dualism: evil and good would be of equal might sol 
worth, Christianity cannot always remain « historic principle atongetde of the costars 
principle of evil. Itis the only reality." God will show or make knowm bis rightes® 
nom with regurd to: (1) the disparity of lots among men; (2) the prosperity of the 
wieked; (8) the permasion of moral evil in general; (4) the consisteney of stove 
ment with justice. “The evyré\eca rod atiovor (*end of the world,’ Mak {3 = 38). stripping 
hostile powers of their usurped might, revelation of their falsity and 


impotence, cio 
signing them to the past. Evil shall be utterly out off, given over to its own mothing- 
bem, or made a subordinate dlemerst." 


2. The object of the final judgment. 


The object of the final judgment ia not the ascertainment, but the mst 
festation, of character, and the assignment of outward condition com 
ponding to it. 

(a) To the omniscient Judge, the condition of all moral creatures ® 
already and fully known. The last day will be only ‘* the revelation af tht 
righteous judgment of God.” 

‘They are inwardly judged when they die, and before they dio; they ure outwanlly 
Judged at tho last day: Rom 2:5, 6—" tauarat i he ped! sus tothe EA 
Ate righloons Judgment of God ; who will ronder to erery man ascending w his works" — see Moyer on this pa 
sage: not “against the day of wrath,” but "in the day of vrath = wrath existing: befor 
‘and, but breaking out om that day. 1 Tim, 5:24, 25—"Some men's sims are evident, going before ea 
Judgment; and some men also they follow aftr. In like manner alen, there are good works Chat are evident; asd mab 
care otherwise cannot be bid": Tay, 44: 13—"fur their works follow with im" —as close companicas 
into God's presence and judgment (Ann. Par, Bible), 


(6) Tn the nature of man, there are evidences and preparations for this 
final disclosure, Among these may be mentioned the law of memory, by 
which the sonl proserves the record of its acta, both good and evil (Luke 
16 ; 25); the law of conscience, by which men invol ‘anticipate pun- 
ishment for their own sins (Rom. 2:15, 16; Heb. 10:27); the law of 
character, by which every thought and deed makes indelible impress ipan 
the moral nature ( Heb, 3 : 8, 15). 

Lake 10) 2%—"Son, remember!" See MacLaren’s Sermons (11 10012%)—Memory (1) will 
embrace all the events of the past life; (2) will embrace them all at the same moment; 


ah | 
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(3) will ombrace them continuously and continually. Rom, 2: 15, 16—'they shew the work of 

the law written in their hearts, their conseience bearing witness therewith, and their thoughts one with anether 

‘or else esoasing thera; in the day when God shal! judge tho werots of men, sorting to my goepel, by Jewus Christ”; 

od, 10 $7 —"'m certain fearful expectation of judgment, and a fieromens of fire which shall devour the adverserian” 

bao etces ot your Dearts, a8 in the provocation, Like ms in the day of the temptation in the wilderness 
To-day if ye aball hear bis voion, Hazen nut your beats, ax in the provocstion.”* 

“A man who afterwards became a Methodist preacher was converted in Whitetield's 
time by 4 vision of the Judgment, in which be saw all men gathered before the throne, 
and each one coming up to the book of God's law, tearing open his heart before it “as 
one would tear open the bosom of bis shirt," comparing his heart with the things 
written in the book, and according a they agreed or disagreed with that standard, 
either passing triumphant to the company of the blest, or going with howling to the 
company of the damned. No word was spoken; the Judge sat silent; the Judgment 
was one of self-revelation and self-condemnation. See Autoblography of John Nel- 
‘son (quoted in the Diary of Mrs. Kitty Trevylyan, 207, by Mrs, B. Charles, the author 
of The Schinberg-Cotta Family). 


(e) Single acts and words, therefore, are to be brought into the judgment 
only as indications of the moral condition of the soul, This manifestation 
of all hearts will vindicate not only God's past dealings, but his determin- 
ation of future destinies, 

‘Mat 12 1 36—"And I say onto you, that every idle word thst men uball epesk, Chey hall give account thereof in the 
day of jndgmmt"; Lake 4212, 8 9—"there ix nothing: evrered up, that shall not bbe revealed; and bid, that aball 
not be known....... tery one who shalt confess me before men, him sball the Sot of man also confens before the 
‘angols of God : bat be that denieth me in the presence of men shall to denied in the presence of the angels of God"; 
John 3 :18—"Ho that belioveth on him is not Judged: he Uhet believeth mot hath been Judged already, because be kath 
‘ot believed wn the mane of the ony begotten Sea of Gol; 2 Gor. §:10—For we must all be made manifest (not: 
* must all appear,” as In A. Vers.) before the judgment-sest of Chris.” 

Bven the human judge, in passing sentence, commonly endeavors 0 to set forth the 
wuilt of the criminal that be shall see bis doom to be just. So God will awaken the con- 
sclences of the lost, and lead them to pass Judgment on themselves. Bach lost soul can 
fay a4 Byron's Manfred said to the flond that tortured bis closing hour: “I have not been 
thy dupe, nor am thy prey, But waa my own destroyer." Thus God's Mnal judgment 
will be only the culmination of @ process of natural selection, by which the unfit aro 
eliminated, and the fit are caused to survive. 


3. The Judge in the final judgment. 


God, in the person of Jesus Christ, is to be the judge. Though God is 
the judge of all (Heb. 12 : 23), yet this judicial activity is exercised 
Christ, at the Inst day, as well a# in the present state (John 5 : 22, 27), 

Tod, 12 : 23 to God the Jadge of all"; doh $2 27 —"For neither doth the Father judge any man, tut be bath 
riven all judgment unto tho Son... abd be gue him authority to exseate Judgmeat, becuse is the Son of mas." 


‘This, for three reasons : 

(a) Christ's human nature enables men to understand both the law and 
the love of God, and so makes intelligible the grounds on which judgment 
is passed, 

Whoever says that God ts too distant and grent to be understood may be pointed to 
Christ, in whose human life the divine “law appears, drawn out in living characters,” 
and the divine love is manifest, a8 suffering upon the cross to save mon from thelr sing. 

(6) The perfect human nature of Christ, tnited as it is to the divine, 
ensures all that is needful in true judgment, vis.; that it be both merciful 
and just. 

As F. W. Robertson bas shown in bis sermon on “The Sympathy of Christ” (vol. 1; 


sermon vii), It is not sin that most sympathizes with sin, Sin blinds and bardens, Only 
the pure can appreciate the needs of the impure, and feel for then. 


584 ESCHATOLOGY, OR THE DOCTRINE OF FINAL THINGS, 


(©) Human nature, sitting upon the throne of judgment, will afford con- 
vineing proof that Christ has received the reward of his sufforings, and 
that humanity has been perfectly redeemed, The saints shall “ju 
world” only as they are one with Christ. 


will Join all bellovors, Mat. 19: 28—*ye which have followed me, in the repeneration pre heey = 
‘vhall ait om the throne of bis glory, ye also ahall sit upon twelve thrones Jodging tha twelve tribes of Larned 
‘22: 8-90 —"But ye are they which have sontinned with me in my tomptations; and T appoknt mate 
‘eve 9 may Patber appointed unlo ma, that ye may eat and drink at my table in my Kinga : 
‘Mrones, judging the twelve iibes of Iara”; 4 Cor, 6: % 3—"*kpow svi st Se ice 
exp Know yt aot thet we stall Judge angels?" Rey, 3; 21—"Ho shat overcnmeth, I wil give Uo hin to alt Gems 
with me in my throne, an T als overcame, and sat down with my Father i his throne” 


4. The subjects of the finat judgment, 


‘The persona upon whose characters and conduct this judgment shall be 
passed are of two great clases = 


(a) All men—each possessed of body as well as soul,— the dead having 
been raiséd, and the living having been changed. 

or. 15 «St, 62—"* Wo all sball not sloop, but wo shall all bo ehaaed, in « moment, in the twinkling ef ax ayy at 
‘hs last trump: for the trumpet antl sound, and the dead shall bo raised incorruptible, and we stall be ehangwd "s 
4 Thea. ¢: 16, 17—"'For the Lard bite shall deoend from basen, with « ebout, with tho von of the ardhaael. ail 
‘with the trump af ed: and the dead in Christ shall rive frst: thea we that are sive, that are Int, shall togvtber with 
‘them be canght-up in the clouds, to meet the Lord in the air ; and a0 shall we ever be with te Lord.” 


(2) All evil angels— good angels appearing only aa attendants and min- 
isters of the Judge. 

evil angels: 2 Pet 2:4—"For if God spared sot angels that tinned, but cast them dows to Salle 
Ahm te pite of darkneas, to be reserved unis Judgment”; Jule 6—" And angels which kept not thetr own, 
‘but lef their proper habitation, be hath kept in everlasting bonds under darkness unto the judgment of the great 
Good angels: Mat 18: L ck—"Then of mah shall aed firth Bin ang ad tay tall por woof ib 
kingdom all things that shall cxuse stumbling, and them that do iniquity, atl xhall oxst them inte the fornace of fire» 
oar shall be the woping and ashing of oth”; 25 31—* But when th Son of man shall cm i his lay, a 
all the angels with him thm shall be sit ou the throne of his glory and fore him aball be gathered all the 







5. The grounds of the final judgment. 

These will be two in number : 

(a) The law of God,—as made known in conscience and in Scripture. 

Jobo 12: 48—" He that eejecteth me and roseiveth sot my sayings, hath one that jodgsth him; tho ward thet ¥ spelen, 
‘the camo shall Judge him in the inst day"; Rom, 2: S2—"for ax many as have sinned without law shall me periae 
‘without lew; ‘and as many as bave sinned under law shall be fudged by law." 

(0) The grace of Christ (Rev. 20:12),—those whose names are found 
“«written in the book of life” being approved, simply because of their union 
with Christ and participation in his righteousness, Their good works hall 
be brought into judgment only as proofs of this relation to the Redeemer. 
‘Those not found * written in the book of life" will be judged by the law of 
God, as God has made it known to ench individual, 


‘Roe. 20: 12 —" And [ saw the daud, ths great and the email, standing bafore tho throne; and hocks wore epened: aud 
another book was opened, which ss the botk af Life: col Ur dal wee glo Oe ng, oe 
the honk, according te their works." 

On the whole subjoct, see Hodge, Outlines of Theology, 45, 457; Martenson, Christian 
Dogmatics, 405, 400; Neander, Planting wnd Training, 624-020; Bawarde, Works; 9:49) 
500; 4 amass, 
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VI. ‘Tue FPrxan Stares or rae Riowreovs axp ov Tam WICKED, 


1, Of the righteous, 


‘Tho final state of the righteous is described nx eternal life (Mat. 25: 46), 
glory (2 Cor. 4:17), rest (Heb. 4:9), knowledge (1 Cor. 13 : 8-10), holi- 
ness (Rev, 21; 97), service (Rev. 92:8}, worship (Rev. 19:1), society 
({ Heb, 12: 23), communion with God ( Rev. 21: 8). 

Mat 35 48 —" Ak these shall go away into eternal ponishavent: bet the rightowss bats ternal life’; Cor. 4:47 

—* For ous light afietion, whith Is for the moment, worketh for ax mice and more exceedingly a ehernal weight ef 
glory”; Beh. 4: 9—"Thare remainets therefore x sabbath cont for the people of Got": 1 Ger. $3) B-t0—" Love never 
failed Se ee ERoreienee 


Rav, 20227 —""and there bal) in no wine enter int i 
anything unelaan, or bo that maketh an hasta ak ‘Me: Dat only Shap that arw writen in the Lamb's book of 
fe” ; 22:5 —and his wervartaaball do him service"; 19 :1—"\Afterthawe things I heard ae it-werw m great voloe of & 
(press malttede in bearen, saying, Rallelaj ; Salvation, aad glory, and power, belong to oar God; for tas and rightewas 
‘aro bit judgmants™; Heb, 12 23—" 00 We general assembly and church of the firstborn who are enrotiel in. beares " ; 
Ror. 2:3 "And T heard w great volve out of the throne sping, Behold, the tabernacle of Gos is with man, ad be 
‘shail dwell with them, ami they shall be his pomplon, and Grd higuaelf shall be with them, and be their Ge” 


Summing up all these, we may say that it is the fulness and perfection of 
holy life, in communion with God and with sanctified spirita, Although 
thore will be degrees of blessedness and honor, proportioned to the capacity 
and fidelity of each soul (Luke 19:17, 19; 1 Cor. 3:14, 15), each shall 
receive as great a measure of reward as it can contain (1 Cor. 2:9), and 
this final state, once entered upon, shall be unchanging in kind and endless 
in duration (Rev. 3; 12; 22:15). 

Lake 19 :{7, 19" Well done, thon geod servant: becnse thou wast found fat in a very Litt hare thom authonty 

‘Be thon also over ive ities”; 1 Gor. 2 14, US—" Ef any man's work shall abie which be baslt 
‘hereon, he shall receive a reward, If any man's work be burned, be abali enffer ist= but he bimself shall be saved ; 
yet po as Uhrvagh fre; £10—"Thinggs which aye ssw sot, and ear beard not And which eaterod wot into tho Beart of 
‘pan, Whatscevie things God prepared for tbe tht lowe hiss; Rev. 3: 12—"'He that evercametd, 2 will made bia = 
pillar in the temple ef my God, anid be aball go oat Chance no more”; 22 <15—" Without are the dope, and the soeverers, 
feud Ube formieatory, and Ube searierers, al Ube idotstory, and every one that Loveth snd maketh a i.” 

‘ti the parable of the laborers (Mit 20: 1-18), each recotves a penny. Rewards In heaven 
will be equal, in the sense that ench saved soul will be filled with good, But rewards 
will vary, in the sense that the capacity of one will be greater than that of another; 
and Uhis capacity will be In part the result of our improvement of God's wifes in the 
present life. The relative value of the penny may in this way rary from m single unit 
toa number indefinitely great, according to the work and spiritof the recipient. Heaven 
Will involve rest from defeotive physical organization and surroundings, ax well as from 
the remains of evil In our hearts. It wilt bo @ rest conalatent with service, an activity 
without wearinoss, a service whieh is porfoot freedom, 

Plato's Republic and More's Utopia are only earthly adumbrations of St. John's City 
of God. ‘The representation of heaven asa city seems Intended to sugirest intensity of 
life, variety of occupation, and closeness of relation to others. Brotherly love in the 
next world implies knowing those we love, and loving those we know. We certainly 
shall not know less therv than here. If we know our friends here, we shall know them 
there. And as love to Christ here draws us nearer to each other, so there we shall love 
friends, not Jess but more, because of Our greater nearness to Christ. 


With regard to heaven, two questions presont themselves, namely : 
(a) Is heaven a place, as well as a state? 
We answor that this is probablo, for the reason that the presence of 


Christ's human body is essential to heaven, and that this body must be 
contined to place. Since deity and humanity are indissolably united in 
38 








‘which no wan aball se the lori,” i 
Although heaven is probably « place, we are by no mesns to allow this conorption te 
Decome the preponderant one in our minds. Milton: “Tbe mind i) 


in itsclf Can make @ heaven of hell, a hell of heaven.” As u h the gates of 
doath, every Christian can say, a8 Cursur said when he crossed the Rub ‘Ova 
mea meoum porto.” The hymn O sing tome of heaven, When lam to din” 
‘not trae to Christian experience. In that hour the soul sings, : tna of 


Jesus and his crom. As houses on river-fiats, accessible in time of toot 
safe only goods in the upper story, so only the treasure laid up above s 
stroyiing floods of the Inst day. Dorner; “The soul will mM, 
ean no more become unfree; and that through the indestructible love-emensy spriaglog 
from anton with God.” ~- ¢ ¥ 
(b) Is this earth to be the heaven of the enints? Weanswer: 


Firat,— that the earth is to be purified by fire, and 






Rom. + :{9-2)—" For the earnmt expectation of the creation waltath fur the revealing of the w 
ereation ‘yes subjected lo vanity, not of ite own will, bat by resson af bim ve 
‘self also shall be delivered from Yee bondage of carruption int the Iiberty of the glory of 


Dorner: “Without loss of substantiallty, matter will have exo: 
‘hardness, heaviness, inertia, and impenetrableness for clearness, r 
and transparency. A new stadium will begin — God's advance to new 
the cobperntion of perfected mankind.” 


Secondly, —that this fitting-up of the earth for man’s ¢ 
were declared in Scripture, would not render it certain that the ¢ 
to be confined to these narrow limite (John 14:2). Tt seems rather to 
intimated that the effect of Christ’s work will be to bring 
union and intercourse with other orders of intelligence, 
with whom they are now shnt out by sin (Eph. 1:10; Gol, 

John 16: 2—"In my Pathor's house ery may marcions; Rph 1s 1 —"atho & dines 
‘times, to sum up all things in Christ, the things is the heavens and the Ghings epee the earth: 
‘im w reconcile all things unto himself, having made peace trewgh the Mood of bis ere; 
things upon the earth, or things in the bewrens.”* 

See Dr. A.C, Kendrick, in Bap, Quarterly, Jan. 170. Dr. Kendr 
local associations. Earth may be cur homo, yet from this home: 
excundons through the universe, after a time returning again 
So Chalmers, interpreting literally 2 kt 2 We certainly are in a perk 
out through the bars as the Prisoner of Chillon looked over the like: 
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Be 2 6—"he [the slave ] shall serve him [his master) for ever'*; 2 Chron 6: 2—"'Hul T have built ther 
‘xn house of babitation, and « plioe dor thee to dwell in for ever''—of the temple at Jerusalem; Jude 4, 7 





day 
in Kom. 1: 2)—"'his averiasting power and divinity” 1 find dire ratio ass omy Hall Bodom end 
Gomorrah are consumed 18 enlled aiwviov. 

Ti all the pasmges cited above, ehs condition denoted by aldwee lasts an long aa tho 
object endures of which it Is predicated, But we hare seen that physical death is not 
the end of man’s existence, but that the soul, made In the dmage of God, is immortal. 
A rontaswen epee Shae 3 £9 ASH eA ee 
ment, Auciliet.aleroeetaices BEI Te 2 a ee possible, 
It {s maintained by many that the “everlasting bonds” of the fallen angels do not cease 
at the Judgment, and that Sodom and Gomorrah suffer “the punishment of weal are” fn the 
sons that thoir sentence at the judgment will bea continuation of that begun fn the 
time of Lot (see Mat 10: 15—"% shall be more tolerable for the land of Sodim and Gamerrah in the day of 
Judgment, than for that city"), 


(c) I, when used to describe the future punishment of the wicked, they 
do not declare the endlessness of that punishment, there are no words in 
the Greek language which could express that meaning. 

G. F. Wright, Rolation of Death to Probation: “The Bible writers speak of eternity tn 
terms of time, and make the impression more vivid by reduplicating the longest thme- 
words they had [4¢. 9. it 100¢ aidume rir sidvaw ‘unto the ages of the ages"). Plato 
contrasts xpéror and aid, a we do time and eternity, and Aristothe says that oternity 
Laisiw] belongs to God. ...+. ‘TherScriptures have taught the doctrine of eternal pun- 
ishment as clearly as their general style allows."” 


(ad) In the great majority of Scripture passages whore they ovcur, they 
have unmistakably the signifleation ‘‘everlasting.” They are used to ex- 
press the eternal duration of God, the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit (Rom. 
16:26; 1 Tim. 1:17; Heb. 9:14; Rev. 1:18); the abiding presence of 
the Holy Ghost with all true believers (John 14; 17); and the endless- 
ness of the fature ‘happiness of the saints (Mat. 19:29; John 6:54, 58; 
2 Cor. 9; 9). 

Rom. 16: 28—" the commandment of the eternal God"; 1 Tim. 1; 17—"Now uno the King eternal, incorruptible 
invisible, the only Gad, be honor and glory far ever and ever"; Heb, 9; 14—'"tho sternal Spirit”; Rev, 4: 18—"T 
sum the firat and the last and the Living one; and I was dead, and ‘bold, Yam alive for evermore”; Join i& : 16, 17 — 
“And 1 will pray the Tather, and be shall give you anuther Oumfort, that he wiay be with you for ever, even the Spirit 
of truth"; Mat. 19: 29—"every ue that hath Haft boune, or brethren, or sislare.... . for my name's sake, shall 








Bverlasting punishment Is sometines raid to be the punishment which takes place in. 
and belongs to, an alsv, with no reference to duration. But President Woolsey deolares, 
on the other hand, that “ aisinos cunnot denote ' pertaining to an aidy, or world-pertod,’ 
‘The punishment of the wicked cannot cease, any more than Christ can conse to live, or 
the Holy Spirit to abide with believers; for all these are described in the same terzms. 
* aldvioe is used in the N. T. 66 timer,—B1 times of the happiness of the righteous, 2 times 
of the duration of God and bie glory. & times whore there 16 no doubt as to its meaning 
‘eternal,’ 7 times of the punishment of the wicked; aisr is asod 1% times. —65 times of 
unlimited duration, #1 times of duration that baw limits, 9 times to denote the duration 
of future punishment," 


(e) The fact that the same word is used in Mat. 25:46 to describe both 
the sufferings of the wicked and the happinoss of the rightoons ahows that 
the misery of the lost is eternal, in the same sense as the life of God or the 
Dlessedners of the saved. 
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= tiniest It were Just and right In itself. And if just and right in itself, then the 
Ste contiquanoe lies, not fn any benefit to the universe, or to the sufferer, to 


Merefrom. 
Patton. in Brit. and For. Ev, Rev... Jan., 1378: 128-199, on the Philosophy of Pun- 


of his fury, of bis taking vengeance ; but we get no hint, in any passage which 

the sufferings of the next world, that they are designed to work the redemp- 

end recovery of the soul. If the punishments of the wicked were chastisements, 

hod expect to see somo bright outlook in the Biblo-picture of the place of doom. 

of light, one might suppose, might make (ty way from the celestial city to thin 

sbode. The sufferers would catch some sweet refrain of heavenly music which 

be a promise and propheey of « far-off but coming glory, But there isa finality 

fhe Seripture statements as to the condition of the lost, which is simply terrible.” 

Tee reason for punishment les not in the benevolence, but in the holiness, of God. 

‘That Duliness reveals fteelf in the moral constitution of the universe. If makes itself 

Be to consclence — imperfectly here, fully hereafter, The wrong merits punishinent. 

ORiee hlets, Wie bemcnan te a vas expectant, bot decause it ts the very nature of 

‘Get “Hat the great ethical significance of this word right will not be known,” ( we 

| sect from Dr. Patton) ‘ite imperative claiins, ite sovervign bebosts, ite holy 

fat imperious away over the moral creation will not be understood, until we witness, 

forms the lapse of tho judgmont-bours, the terrible retrivution which measures the 
‘Getsert of wrong,” 


(6) But guilt, or ill-desert, is endless. However long the sinner may be 

he never ceasos to be ill-desorving. Justice, therefore, which 
ives to all according to their deserts, cannot cease to punish, Since the 
Feason for punishment is endless, the punishment itself must be endless. 
Eiven past sins involve an endless guilt, to which endless punishment is 
| ‘Stimply the inevitable correlate. 

Wor full statement of this argument that guilt, as never coming to an end, deuuinds 

Sudiew punishment, see Shedd, Doctrine of Endlos: Punishment, 118-b)—" Suffering 
‘Slat le peoal cin never come to an end, because cullt { the reason for Its infliction, and 
mUllt, Ogee incurred, never censes to be. ..... Ove sia males guilt, and guilt makes bell." 
Mani dors not panish ondiesaly, because he dors not take acooust of God. “ Human 
PeRiehment i only epproximate and imperfect, not absolute and perfect like the dt. 
‘Vine If fs not adjusted exactly and precisely to the whole guilt of the offense, vat Is 
melee OF lore modtificd, frst, by not considering Its relation to God's honor and majesty ; 
secondly, by buman ignorance of inward motives; and thirdly, by soulal expedieney.” 
Mut = hell is not a penitentiary. .... Tho Lamb of God ts also Lion of the tribe of Judah. 
a=» <The hanna penalty that approactics nearest to the divine ts capétal punishment. 
‘The Punishment has a kind of endiesnes. Death isa Goality. Tt forever separates 
‘he murteror from earthly soctety, oven as future punishment separates forever from 
the mrclety of God nnd henven,” 


fe) Not only eternal guilt, but eternal sin, demands ternal punishment. 

So long as moral creatures are opposed to God, they deserve puniahinent. 
Since we cannot measure the power of the depraved will to resist God, we 
eatinot deny the possibility of endlces sinning. Sin tends evermore to re- 
itself. The Scriptures speak of ‘an eternal sin” ( Mark 3:29), 

Bat it is just in God to visit endless sinning with endless punialment, Sin, 

| moreover, ix not only an act, but also a condition or state, of the soul; thin 
Sate, 4 impure and abnormal, involves misery ; this misery, as appointed 

bby God to vindicate law and holiness, is punishment; this punishment is 
the secessary manifestation of God's justice, Not the punishing, bat the 
Sot-punishing, would impugn his justice; for if it is just to punish sin et 
all, it i just to punish it os long as it exists, 
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trine of everlasting punishment does not imply that, at cach instant of the 
future existence of the lost, there is inflnite pain. A line is infinite in 
length, but it is far from being infinite in breadth or thickness, ‘*An infi- 
nite series may make only @ finite sum; and infinite series may differ in- 
finitely in their total amount.” The Seriptures recognize such degrees in 
future punishment, while at the same time they declare it to be endless 
(Luke 12: 47, 48; Rev. 20:12, 18). 

Dake 12:47, 48 Aad (ot serven wilh kao Mo Lokal and sxe at ly, bad orig Br wil, 
hall bo beaton with many stripes; Dut be that new st, and did things weethy of stripas shall be beaten with few 
stripes"; Rev, 2012 £3—" And T saw the dead the great and the small, standing before the throne; and books were 
‘opened = and another béok was opened, which ix the ook of life; and the dead wwre fudged ont of the tings whieh 
‘were written in the beoks, scsording to their works jadged every man asonting % their wore” 


(/) We know the enormity of sin only by God's own declarations with 
regard to it, and by the sacrifice which he has made to redeom as from it, 
As committed against an infinite God, and as haying in itself infinite possi- 
bilities of evil, it may itself be infinite, and may deserve infinite punish- 
ment, Hell, as well as the cross, indicates God's estimate of sin. 

babi ermintrarinehlirglan carer he wtseideacad ny Pt neha oe 

. But there is no stugle sin. Bin is a germ of inflaite expansion. 
"host si, rt co tte, ould nover cease In Its effects of evil it would dethrone 
God, “The idea of disproportion between sin and its punishment grows out of a velit 
‘ting of sin and its gutlt. polabowhle carck ayer prams Recipe hey noma 
an outrageous injustice, Theodore Parker bated the doctrine of eterna! punishment, 
beeruse he considered sin as only a provocation to virtue, a step toward triumph, a fall 
upwartis, good in the making.” But it is only whon we regard its relation to God that 
we cun estimate ain's ili dedlirt, Dr. Shodd: “The gailt of #io is infinite, becwuse it 
ts mensured, not by the powers of the offender, but by the majesty of the God against 
whom it is committed.” See Rawards the Younger, Works, 1: 1-3. 


E. This everlasting punishment of the wicked ix not inconsistent with 
God's beneyolence.— It is maintained, however, by many who object to 
eternal retribution, that benevolence requires God not to inflict punishment 
upon bis creatures except as a means of attaining some higher good. We 
reply: 

(a) God ix not only benevolont but holy, and holiness is his ruling 
attribute, The vindication of God's holiness is the primary and sufficient 
object of punishment. Thia constitutea a good which fully justifies the 
infliction, 

Bven love has dignity, and rejected love may turn blessing inte cursing, Love for 
holiness involves hatred of unboliness. The love of God is not a love without character. 
Dorner: “Love may not throw itself away ...We have no right to my that punish- 


ment is Just only wheo it is the means of amendment.” We must remember that holi- 
ness conditions love. 


(0) In this life, God's justice does involve certain of his creatures in 
sufferings which are of no advantage to the individuals who sniffer; as in the 
case of penalties which do not reform, and of afflictions which only harden 
and embitter. Lf this be a fact here, it may be a fact hereafter. 

‘There are many sufferers on earth, in prisons and on aick-beds, whose suffering re- 
sults in hardness of heart and enmity to God. The question i not a question of 
quantity, but of quality. Ite a question whether any punishment at all is consiatent 
with God's benevolence,—any punishment, that ts to say, which does not result in good 
to the punished. ‘This we maintain; and claim that God ts bound to punish moral fm- 
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paine ‘Tho fear of fature punishment, though not the highest motivy, i yt 
‘8 proper motive, for the renunciation of sin and the turning to Cliris B 
must therefore be appealed to, in the hope that the seeking of aintin 
which begins in fear of God's anger may end in the service of faith ad 
love. 


Make 12) 4, b—" And Tsay te yeu, sry friend, Be set afraid of Chum whlch LE che Doty, sl af tat ew 
‘po mare that they aan da Bat | will wars you wham ye shall fear» Pear him whe after be hath killed bet power 
(canine bell; pea} may Kate you, Doar him”; Inde 23—"sad seme cary, Nem at of the te” hae 
noteworthy that the Old Testament, which is sometinoes Incorrret, 
‘as 6 teachor of fear, has no such revelations of hell as are found fn . Only win 
God's morey was displayed in the cross were there opened to men's view tho depth 
the abyss from which the cross was to save them. And it is not Peter or Paitl, bet ot 

Lord himself, who gives us the most fearful desariptions of the suffering of the lot, a 
Sd ae oes oh its otermal duration, 


(@) In preaching this doctrine, while we grant that the material image 
used in Seripture to set forth the sufferings of the Jost are to be spiritually 
and not literally interpreted, we should still insist that the misery of 
soul which eternally hates God is greater than the physical pains which #* 
need to symbolize it, Although a hard and mechanical statement of the 
truth may only awaken opposition, » solemn and feeling presentation of i 
npon proper occasions, and in its dé relation to the work of Christ and te 


offers of the gospel, cannot fail to accomplish God's purpose in preaching, 
and to be the means of saving some who hear. 


Ads 31" Weby vole 7, rember hd by lhe pi os yr Tl a aed 
oa wight and ay with tours"; 2 Gow. 2=14-{7—"Bat thanks be nto God, whe alway Indah wri 
‘Christ, and maketh manifint thrvagh ns the saver of hls kawwiolge ls erary plac For we are a tweet wit d 
‘uate Ged, in them that aro snved ani in them thet perish; wise ton 
‘caver fram life unto if, And whe is saffcent for thane things? Por we. te vet 
Gols bat as of sincerity, bat as of Ger, i the Aight of God, spank we in Ghrint' . 
rita ey pris en ry ade i Cl hp 
cousctenens” ; 1 Tim, 4:20-—"Take heed 10 thyself and to thy Aesching. Cestinns in these ings; teria Oe 
an shat save eh thyself and them that hear thee 

So Richard Baxter wrote: "1 preached as never sare to preach again, Aod usatyt 
man to dying men." Tt was Robert MoChoyno who sald that the preachor ought oe 
to speak of everlasting punishment without tears. MoCheyne's tearful preaching et ® 
prevailed upon many to break from their sins and to accept the pardon and roewe 
that ary offered in Christ. Such preaching of Judgment and punishment rad 
needed nore than Dow, when Jax and unseriptumt views with regmed 
break the force of the preacher's appeals, Lot there be such preaching, and then ism? 
a hearer will utter the thought, if not the words, of the Dies Ine, 5-1) -—"* 7’ 
imajestatis, Qui salvandos slvas gratis, Salva me, fons pletatis, 

Quod sum causa tum vie: Ne me perdas file die, Quierens ne sedistd 








crucem pass: Tantus labor non sit cass." See Rdwards, Works, 4:  Hoten 
Outtines of Theology, 60-408; Murphy, Sclentitte Bases of Futth, 30, 1% 4053 Dexter, 
Verdict of Reason; Goorge, Uaiversalism not of the Bible; Angus, Ported 
ment; Jackson, Bampton Lectures for 167 on the Doctrine of 7 She, 


Doctrine of Bndlese Punishment, preface. 
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